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PREFACE. 


The  Second  Volume  of  the  Critica  Biblica  is  now  before 
the  Public ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  great  mass  of  instructive 
particulars  which  it  contains  will  not  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions induced  by  the  promises  made  at  the  outset  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  Editors  trust  that  the  greater  part  of  their  volumes  con- 
sists of  materials,  the  value  of  which,  especially  to  the  biblical 
student,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  that  in  the  portion  which 
is  designed  to  afford  enlightened  amusement  will  be  found 
several  pieces  not  devoid  of  merit.  This  volume,  moreover, 
contains  above  one-fourth  more  in  proportion  to  the  former ; 
while  its  appearance  has  not  materially  suffered  by  the  alter- 
ation :  but  the  expence  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
together  with  that  incurred  by  additional  embellishments,  has 
been  heavy.  The  publisher  hopes,  that,  having  thus  given 
a  proof  of  his  earnest  intention  to  render  the  work  more  accep- 
table by  improvements  in  its  progress,  his  endeavours  will 
meet  with  additional  encouragement. 

In  this  volume  the  Editors  have  to  press  upon  the  notice  of 
their  readers  the  importance  of  the  Chronological  Synopsis 
contained  in  the  Scripture  Manual,  furnished  by  a  valued  cow^ 
respondent ;  by  the  assistance  of  which,  the  Christian  reader 
may  trace  the  Historical  connection  of  the  Scriptural  Books, 
and  thereby,  with  pleasure  to  himself,  pursue  his  meditations 
through  the  interesting  period  comprised  in  the  sacred  volume. 


VI  PREFACE. 

the  earliest  and  most  venerable  record  of  the  human  race.  Nor 
can  they  omit  to  notice  the  value  of  the  Bibliographical  and  Cri- 
tical Account  of  the  various  Editions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is 
indispensable  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  since  it  affords  a  constant 
means  of  reference  to  authorities,  desirable  in  critical  discussions 
on  the  various  doubtful  texts  of  the  Bible.  But  while  the 
Editors  are  confident  of  having  used  the  utmost  diligence  to 
bring  together  the  most  useful  information,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  studious  enquirer  after  divine  knowledge,  they  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Public  oa  the  imperfections  which  may  appear 
m  their  labours.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  to  abridge  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of 
Scripture,  one  must  frequently  detract  from  their  merits :  and 
out  of  the  multiplicity  of  excellent  works  much  embarrassment 
18  felt  as  to  what  portion  shall  be  first  brought  forward.  The 
fidd  for  illustration  and  priticisn^  is  very  wide ;  and  the  editors 
cannot  at  present  see  the  limits  of  their  labours  in  this  depart- 
ment It  will  be  obseiTed  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give,  as  early  as  the  reispective  intelligence  could  be  procured, 
n  concise  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  different  Societies,  Nsr 
tive  as  well  as  Foreign,  for  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Scrips 
txupw ;  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  acceptable. 
;  To  kind  and  disinterested  Correspondents  more  is  due  than 
mere  acknowledgements ;  yet  it  is  hoped  they  will  continue  their 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  desirable  object  which  this 
work  has  in  view. 

The  good  offices  of  the  Friends  an4  Subscribers  to  this  work 
are  earnestly  entreated,  in  promoting  its  calculation  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  ability.  The  warmest  thanks  of  the  Editors  are 
offered  to  those  few  friends  who  have  made  such  active  and 
disinterested  exertions  for  them ;  trusting  that  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  serious  expences  incurred,  will  be  an 
incentive  to  further  endeavours. 

December,  1824. 
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JLl.ATiNG,iii  a  preceding  commanication*  expressed  my  opinion  that 

the  original  word  ^yy^  fl/oalj    denotes  the    Ibex  or   rock-goaty    I 

cannot  better  illustrate  and  support  that  opinion  than  by  citing  the 
following  interesting  account  or  this  animal,  by  the  late  excellent 
editor  of  Calmet,  Mr.  Charles  Taylor. 

**  There  are  three  places  in  Scripture  where  an  animal  of  the 
goat  kind  is  mentioned,  either  directly,  or  by  allusion,  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  identify. — i  Sam.  xxiv.  3.  *Saul  went  to  seek  David  and 
his  men  on  the  rocks  of  the  JVild-Gq^ts  :*  literally,  on  the  superfices, 
or  on  the  /ace  of  the  rocks  or  the  Iolim. — Psal.  civ.  18.  *  The 
high  mountains  to  the  Ibices,  fie  folimj  are  a  refiigc;  rocks  are 
the  refuge  to  the  Sapkanim.^ — But  there  is  a  third  passage  where 
this  creature  is  more  distinctly  referred  to,  and  its  manners  are  de- 
scribed at  greater  length :  in  our  translation,  '  Knowest  thou  the 
time  when  the  Wild  Goats  of  the  rocks  bring  forth  ?  Canst  thou 
mark  when  the  Hinds  do  calve  ?  Canst  thou  number  the  months  they 
fulfil  ?  or,  knowest  thou  the  time  when  they  bring  forth  ?  They  bow 
themselveii:  they  bring  forth  their  young  ones ;  they  cast  out  their 
sorrows.  Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking ;  they  grow  up  with 
com;  they  go  forth  and  return  not  to  them.'  (Job  xxxix.i — 4.) — A 
fourth  passage,  (I^ov.  v.  19.),  presents  this  creature,  the  Ioleh, 
in  a  feminine  form :  *  Let  thy  wife  be  as  the  loving  Hind,  and  the 
pleasant  Roe.^ 

'*  These  two  passages  seem  to  be  unhappily  rendered :  for, 
1.  what  is  in  one  the  Wild  Goats  of  the  rocksy  is  in  the  other  the 
pleasant  Roe ;  a  creature  so  very  different,  that  one  rendering  or 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  470,  and  mote  11. 
VOL.    II.  B 
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the  other  must  he  erroneous,  s.  The  Wild  Goat  of  the  rocks  is 
said  to  nourish  its  young  with  com;  hut  com  is  not  cultivated  on. 
or  ahout  the  rocks  where  these  Wild  Goats  are  found ;  and  still  more 
unluckily,  the  original  word,  if  taken  in  the  sense  of  com^  denotes 
com  which  has  heen  threshed,  and  stripped  of  its  husk :  this  state  of 
preparation  is  every  way  ill  associated  Mrith  the  barrenness  intended 
to  be  described,  as  marking  the  residence  of  the  Wild  Goats  of 
the  rocks. 

"  Without  scmple  we  take  the  /o/,  /o/tm,  /o/eA,  for  the  Ihex^  or 
Rock^Croat ;  to  this  agree  all  the  manners  attributed  to  the  creature 
in  Scripture ;  which  describes  it  as  inhabiting  rocks  and  mountains, 
and  of  a  strongly  affectionate  disposition. 

*^  But,  before  we  proceed,  it  is  proper  to  discharge  the  passage  in 

Job  from  its  com  ;  in  fact,  the  word  rendered  com  (*^!I  bar)  signi- 
fies a  ¥rild  desert  place,  an  open  clear  country ;  a  rodming  track. 
So  Dan.  ii.  38,  and  l  Kings  iv.  33.,  animals  of  a  wild  country 
have  the  epithet  bar ;  and  the  Targums  use  it  frequently  in  this 
sense :  bar  and  bara^  in  the  Chaldee  form.  Kimchi  and  Levi  Ben 
Gershom,  in  loc.  maintain  this  opinion.  This  correction  leads  to  a 
different  view  of  the  passage ;  and,  probably,  it  might  be  still  far- 
ther improved,  by  taking  the  import  of  the  term  knowings  in  Job,  as 
including  direction  and  appointment,  at  least,  appropriate  superin- 
tendence. 

Koowett, — i.  e.  (Urecfetf— thoa  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  Ibicbs  of  the  rodL  ? 

And  the  partnritioii  of  the  Hinds  hast  thoa  noted  ? 

Hast  thoa  numbered  the  months  they  fulfil  ? 

And  knowest  thou  the  period  when  they  bring  forth? 

Tliey  bow  themselTes;  they  discharge  their  conceptions; 

They  cast  forth  their  burdens. 

Tliehr  ofbpring  increase  in  strength ; 

They  augment  in  size  in  the  wilds ; 

Tliey  go  off,  and  return  to  them  f  their  damtj  no  more. 

This  paragraph,  then,  it  appears,  forms  the  continuation  of  one 
enquiry;  a  representation  perfectly  accordant  throughout,  which 
agrees  with  matter  of  fact,  and  therefore  is  entitled  to  be  received  as 
correct.  The  force  of  the  enquiry  consists  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Ibices  inhabit  rocks  and  mountains,  the  very  summits  of  rocks  and 
mountains ;  far  from  the  residence  of  man ;  farther  still  from  the 
level  country  of  Arabia ;  how  then  could  the  care,  the  superinten- 
dence of  Job,  or  indeed  of  any  man,  dwell  where  he  might,  contri- 
bute to  the  sustenance,  the  fertility,  the  security  of  these  wanderers, 
frequenting  haunts  so  distant,  and  so  dissimilar  from  human  abode  ? 
How  could  he  ease  the  parents  ?  How  preserve  the  young,  and  ad- 
vance their  growth  to  maturity  ? 

"  It  deserves  notice,  that  in  these  two  passages  the  Hinds  fAi^ 
luthj  are  associated  with  the  Ibex : — ^is  it  because  the  Hind  (vrild 
femsde  deer)  inhabits  the  forest,  and  roams  amid  its  wildnesses,  as 
the  Ibex  roams  amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  ?  Or,  is  this 
Ailehj  a  mountain  animal,  and  therefore  consorted  with  another 
mountain  animal,  the  Ibex  f  It  can  hardly  mean  the  common  female 
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4^er>  aince  the  number  of  her  months,  the  period  of  her  gestation, 
mud  the  time  of  her  parturition,  could  not,  one  should  suppose,  be  un- 
known in  the  days  of  Job. 

**  The  correspondents  of  the  Abb£  Rozier,  in  his  Journal,  hare 
^▼en  much  information  relative  to  the  Ibex  ;  Mr.  Cox,  in  his  *  Tra- 
vels in  Switzerland,'  (Vol.  ii.)  has  had  recourse  to  those  authorities; 
•and  has  added  some  remarks  of  his  own ;  his  article,  therefore,  it 
maj  be  presumed,  is  the  most  complete  that  hitherto  has  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject. 

*^  *  As  this  animal  is  extremely  rare,  and  inhabits  the  highest 
«nd  almost  inaccessable  mountains,  the  descriptions  of  it  have  been 
very  inaccurate  and  confused.  But  a  new  light  has  lately  been 
•thrown  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Girtanner  of  St.  Gallen,  and1>y 
M.  van  Berchem,  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Lausanne; 
and  al^ough  these  two  iiaturalists  differ 'in  some  instances,  yet  their 
jmnt  labours  have  assisted  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  oeconomy 
of  this  curious  animal.  The  following  account,  therefore,  of  the 
Bonquetin,  is  dravm  principally  from  their  observations  in  Rozier's 
Journal,  and  from  additional  information  obligingly  conmiunicated  to 
wuB  by  M.  van  Berchem  himself. 

**  *  This  animal  is  now  chiefly  found  upon  that  chain  which 
stretches  from  Dauphin^  through  Savoy  to  the  confines  of  Italy,  and 
principally  on  .the  Alps  bordering  on  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  the 
most  elevated  part  of  that  chain. 

**  *  The  several  names  by  which  the  Bouquetin  is  known  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  are,  in  Greek,  by  Homer  and  £lian,  Ai(  ayptoi, 
(Moat  naturalists  affirm  that  Homer  calls  this  animal  Aa(  i(aXos, 
whereas  he  styles  it  Aa(  oy^M^,  or  the  Wild  Goat,  adding  the  epithet 
<(atXof,  or  wanton.)  Latin,  Ibex^  which  name  has  been  adopted  by 
most  modem  naturalists ;  Italian,  Capra  Selvatica;  German  and 
Swiss,  C^tdafrocC/  or  Rock-Goat;  the  female,  Etagne  or  Ybschen 
and  Ybschgeiss^  perhaps  from  the  Latin,  Ibex  ;  Flemish,  Wildgheit ; 
French,  BoHquettn^  anciently  Boucestain^  the  German  name  reversed. 
Bekm  named  it,  Hircus  Ferns ;  'Brisson,  Hircus  Ibex  ;  Linnseus, 
Capra  Ibex  ;  Pennant,  the  Ibex  ;  and  Dr.  Girtanner,  Capra  Alpina. 
I  have  adopted  the  name  of  Bouquetin,  because  it  is  the  provmcial 
appellation  of  the  animal  ift  the  Alps. 

**  *  The  systematic  naturalists  agree  in  taking  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  the  Bouquetin  from  the  beard,  and  horns,  which  they 
desmbe  as  knobbed  along  the  upper  or  anterior  surface,  and 
reeliung  towards  the  back. 

**  *  The  male  Bouquetin  is  larger  than  the  tame  goat,  but  re- 
senMes  it  much  in  the  outer  form.  The  head  is  small  in  proportion 
to  the  bodv,  with  the  muzzle  thick  and  compressed,  and  a  little 
arched.  The  eyes  are  large,  round,  and  have  much  fire  and  bril- 
iianey.  The  horns  large,  when  of  a  full  size  weighing  sometimes 
16  or  18  pounds,  flatted  before  and  rounded  behind,  with  one  or  two 
longitiidiBal  ridges,  and  many  transverse  ridges;  which  degenerate 
tomrds  the  tip  into  knobs;  the  colour, dusky  brown.  The  beard 
long,  tawny»  or  dusky.  The  legs  slender,  with  hoofs  short,    hollow 
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im  the  inside,  and  on  the  ontside  ^miinated  by  a  ealidtit  hor^r,  like 
lihose  of  the  Chamois.  The  body  short,  thicik,  aild  strong.  The  tttil 
short,  naked  underneath,  the  rest  covered  with  long^  hairs,  white  at 
the  base  atid  sides,  black  above  and  at  the  end.  Space  under  the 
taU,  in  some  tawny,  in  others  White.  The  coat  long,  bnt  not  pen- 
dent, ash  coloured,  mixed  with  some  Tioary  hairs ;  a  black  list  runs 
along  the  back;  and  there  is  a  blade  spot  ab<yve  and  below  the 
knees.  Its  trolotn*,  however,  like  that  of  other  animals,  must  neces- 
sarily vary  according  to  its  age,  and  to  local  circumstances. 

^*  *  llie  female  has  been  little  noticed  among  naturalists.  She  is 
one-third  less  than  ,the  male,  and  not  so  corpulent :  her  colour  is  leos 
tawny :  her  horns  are  very  small,  and  not  above  eight  inches  long. 
In  these  and  in  her  figilre,  she  resenlbles  a  goat,  that  has  bel^ 
castrated  while  young.  She  has  two  *teat8,  like  the  tame  she-goat, 
andnever  hasany  beard,  unless, -perhaps,  in  an  advanced  age. 

*  "  The  young  Ones  are  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  and  thefist  along 
the  back  is  scarcely  discernible. 

^*  *  There  is  a  stuiled  specimen  of  the  male  Bouquetin  of  the  Alps 
in  Mr.  Parkinson's,  late  Sir  Ashton  Lever's,  Museum. 

'*  '  In  a  state  of  tranquillity,  the  Bouquetin  commonly  carries 
tiie  head  low ;  but  in  running  it  holds  it  lugh,  and  even  bends  it  a 
little 'forward.  He  mounts  a  perpendicular  roek  of  fifteen  feet  at  three 
leaps,  or  rather  three  successive  leaps.  Or  three  successive  bounds 
of  five  feet  each.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  he  found  any  footing  on 
the  ro6k,  appearing  to  touch  it  merely  to  be  repelled,  like  an  elastic 
substance  stHking  against  a  hard  body.  *He  is  not  supposed  to  take 
more '  than  three  successive  leaps  in  this  manner.  If 'he  is  between 
twb'racka^¥hieh^re  near  each  other,  and  w%ints  to -reach  the  top,  he 
leaps  frtMn  the  side  of  one  rock  to  the  other,  alternately,  till  ^he 
has  attained  the  summit.  *He  also  -traverses  the  glaciers  with 
rapidity;  but  only  when  'he  is  pursued;  fbr  ethefwise'he  «vbids 
them. 

•**  *  ^I%e  Bouquctins  feed,  during' the  ni^t,  in  the  highest  woods : 
iMit^thesun  no  sooner  begins  to  gild  the  suniitoits,  than  they  quit 
the  *  woody  region,  ^n!d  monnt,  feeding  in^eir  progress,  ^tiU  they 
liave  reached  the  most  considerable  heights.  ^Thtoy  betake 'them- 
selves to  the  sides  of  the  mountains  whi^)^  face 'the  east  or  south,  aild 
He  down  in  the  highest  places  and 'hottest  exposures;  butwlien  the 
sun  has  finished  more  than  three  quarters  of'  its  course,  they  again 
begin  to  feed,  and  to  descend  towards  the  woods ;  whither  they  re- 
tire when  it  is  likely  to  snow,  and  where  tliey  always*  pass  the  winter. 
The  Bouquetins  assemble  in  fiocks,  conslsthig  at  most  of  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen ;  but  more  usually  in  smaller  numbers.  The  males  whi^ 
are  six  jrears  old  andnpwai^,  haunt  iasore  elevated  places  than  tlVe 
females  and  the  *  younger  Bouquetins ;  and  as  they  advance  in  ag« 
they  are  le*9  ftffid  of  ^society;  -they -become  gradually  hardened 
against  the  effects  of  extreme  cold,  aW- frequently  live  entirely  alone. 

**  *  In  Summer  they  feed  prineipsdly  on  the  genipiy  aiid  other 
jnromatic  plants  which  grow  in  the  high  Alps ;  am  in*  winter  they  eat 
the  lichens,  iind  brouse  on  -bnsfaes  and' the  tend^  Ihoots  of  trees. 
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Thej  prefer  those  spots  where  the  dwarf  hirch,  and  aipupte  willows 
^ow,  and  where  rAoaoJen<2ron,  thalictrum,  zndiaxijraaes  zhouodm 

**  *  The  Bouqaetins,  having  their  ibre  legs  somewhat  snorter  ^a,^ 
the  hind  legs,  naturally  asoend  with  greater  facility  than  thoy, 
descend;  for  ,this  reason  nothing  but  the  severest  weather  can  en- 
gage them  to  come  down  into  the  lowdr  regions;  and  even  in 
winter,  if  there  are  a  few  fine  days,  they  leave  the  woods  and 
■M>unt  higher. 

**  *  Winter  is  the  season  of  love  with  them,  and  principally  Hm 
month  of  January.  The  females  go  with  young  five  months,  and 
consequently  produce  in  the  last  week  of  June,  or  the  first  of  July. 
At  the  time  of  parturition  they  separate  from  the  males,  retire  Iq 
the  side  of  some  rill,  and  generally  bring  forth  only  one  young, 
though  some  naturalists  affirm  that  they  occasionally  pc(>dnce  two. 

,  *'  ^  The  common  cry  of  the  Bouquetin  is  a  short  sharp  whistle,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Chamois,  but  of  less  continuance ;  sometimes  it 
makes  a  snort,  and  when  young  bleats. 

*' '  The  season  for  hunting  the  Bouquetin  is  towards  the  end  of 
Summer,  and  in  Autumn,  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  they  are  usually  in  good  condition.  None  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  engage  in  the  chase ;  for  it  requires, 
not  only  a  head  that  can  bear  to  look  down  from  the  greatest  heights 
vnthout  terror,  address  and  sure  footedness  in  the  most  difficqlt  > 
and  dangerous  passes,  and  to  be  an  excellent  marksman,  but  also  much 
strength  ^Md  vigour,  to  support  hunger,  cold,  and  prodigious  fatigue. 

**  *  The  female  shews  much  attachment  to  her  young,  afid  even 
defends  it  against  eagles,  wolves,  and  other  enemies;  she  takes 
re&ige  in  some  cavern,  apd  presenting  her  head  at  the  en^anpe  of 
the  hole,  thus  opposes  the  enemy. 

^*  ^  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  flircf$s  Ferws^  or  Bouc-estain  of 
9efoi|,  the  Bouquetin  of  the  Alps,  the  Siberian  Ibex,  an^'^e^  Mg^^^ 
arng,  both  so  accurately  described  by  Pallas,  and  iftj^  t^jffie 
Goat  in  all  its  different  forms,  axe  only  varieties  of  the  saine  species. 
Perhaps  also  the  Capra  Caucusica^  described  by  Pallas,  from  the 
pap€H9  of  Xittldenstaedt,  and  which  ho  represents  as  differing  from 
tl^  iEgagTiUS,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  hy  some  natjM*- 
ndist3«  ^  4c^.  Petr.  for  1799. 

**  *  The  horns  of  the  Bouquetin,  as  has  been  bel^re  obse^ed» 
ai^e  f^wietifp^s  found  to  weigh  sixteen  or  eighte^  ponnds,  to  be 
l^ee  4eet  in  length,  and  to  have  twenty-four  transverse  ridges. 

**  *  Buffon  extends  the  goat^enus  still  further,  and  comp^n^^indf 
Bilker  it  even  the  Chamois,  conjecturing  that  the  Bouquetin  is  thff 
inalein  the  original  race  of  Goats,  and  the  Chainois  the  female. 
The  French  naturalist  having,  at  the  time  when  he  described  the 
Bouquetin^  never  seen  it  in  a  full-grown  state,  ifras  probably  induced 
to  entertain  this  opinion  from  a  fiEunt  resemblance  l^etwec^  .the  female 
Bouquetin  and  the  Chamcns.  But  there  does  not  seem  the  least 
foundation  for  this  notion,  the  Chamcns  .being  «^  animal  totally 
dbtinot  from  the  Goat,  never  cpupHng  ynih  t^ieni,  ajsd  judiciously 
placed  by  Pallas  and  Pennant  in  the  genus  of  Anl^fopes*  His  cfin- 
je<;tare,  .however,   !th9.t  the  Bouquetin  m^  ,ti^   vHs^  jqnrce   of 
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all  the  tame  Goala,  fleems  to  be  well  founded ;  and  has  been  adopted 
by  the  greatest  part  of  sncceeding  naturalists.  And  as,  according 
to  the  just  observations  of  Pallas,  the  ^gragus  approaches  nearer 
than  the  Bouquetin  to  the  tame  Goat  in  its  form  and  horns,  the 
^gragus  may  be  the  link  which  unites  the  Bouquetin  and  the 
tame  Goat. 

*'  *  If  these  observations  should  be  well  founded,  the  Goat  g^nus, 
or  race  of  the  Bouquetin,  is  found  in  a  wild  state  along  the  chain  of 
mountains  that  traverses  the  temperate  parts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia ; 
on  the  Pjrrennees,  and  Carpathian  mountains ;  on  the  Taurus  and 
Caucasus ;  on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  and  Tartary ;  in  Kamts- 
chatka ;  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  in  Hedjeas  in  Arabia  ; 
in  India ;  perhaps  in  Egypt  and  Lybia.* 

**  The  reader  will  gather  from  these  accounts,  that  the  Rock- 
Goat  feeds  on  plants  svdfficiently  distinct  from  the  nature  of  com  ; 
insomuch,  that  corn  can  never  be  considered  as  the  food  allotted  by 
Providence  for  the  support  of  its  young.  Also,  that  the  time  of  its 
gestation  is  known — ^being  five  months. 

**  But  direct  proof  is  still  wanting  of  the  affectionate  constancy 
of  the  female  /6ex,  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  might  be  the 
reference  intended  in  Pro  v.  T.  19.  However,  the  general  nature  and 
habits  of  both  sexes  of  this  Rock-Goat  are  undoubtedly  so  similar^ 
that  the  circumstantial  evidence  to  this  effect  is  little  shfnrt  of  po«r- 
five  testimony. 

**  Moreover,  it  maybe  remarked,  that  Pennant  informs  ns 
that  *  the  females  at  the  time  of  parturition  separate  from  the  males, 
and  retire  to  the  side  of  some  rill,  to  bring  forth.*  This  looks  as  if 
the  females  usually  kept  company  ¥nth  the  males ;  and  where  the 
creature  is  scarce,  it  is  probable  they  associate  in  pairs.  Neither 
is  this  probability  diminished  by  observing  that  the  temdAe  Ibex  has 
usually  one  kid,  very  rarely  two.  This,  if  admissible,  sets  aside  the 
objection  of  Michaelis,  who  says  (Fuest,  No.  lxxxi.  p.  152.)» 
*  The  oidy  passage,  where  loleh  may  appear  not  to  agree  with  the 
Ibex,  is  Frov.  v.  19.  This  difficulty  may  be  removed  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, or  customary,  among  the  Orientals,  to  consider  the  female 
Ibex  as  an  emblem  of  a  beautiful  woman :  but  I  cannot  conceive 
how  an  animal  so  uncomely  can  in  any  language^  be  adopted  as  an 
image  of  the  fair  sex.' 

'*  There  is  another  species  of  Ibex,  the  horns  of  which  are 
smooth,  not  having  those  knots  which  mark  the  Alpine  kind.  It 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  Taurus,  all  Asia  Minor, 
and  perhaps  the  mountains  of  India.  It  abounds  on  the  inhospitable 
hills  of  Laar  and  Khorasan  in  Persia.  It  is  an  animal  of  vast  agility. 
Monardus  saw  one  leap  from  a  high  tower,  and  fall  on  its  horns ; 
then  springing  on  its  legs,  leap  about,  without  having  received 
the  least  hurt.  Pennant,  from  whom  the  above  is  tak^n,  thinks  this 
creature  may  be  the  origin  of  the  tame  goat.  Perhaps  the  tame 
goat  may  be*  derived  from  both;  as  it  appears  certain  tfiat  the 
oflbpring  of  the  Ibex  and  the  female  is  fruitful.  The  female  of  this 
kind  is  either  destitute  of  horns,  or  has  short  ones. 

««  The  figure  on  our  plate,  is  that  of  a  full  grown  Male  Ibex^ 
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from  RiDiMOBR.  Mr.  Cox  says,  *  this  is  the  best  representation  of 
the  Bonquetin  of  the  Alps  which  has  faUen  under  my  observation.* 
He  adds  his  testimony  to  the  general  correctness  of  Ri dinger's 
animals ;  in  which  we  cordially  agree  with  him. 

'*  The  horns  above  are  from  Rozier*s  Journal,  where  they 
are  given  by  Dr.  Girtanner  ;  but  as  Mr.  Cox  has  compared  the 
sizes  of  several  horns,  we  insert  his  remarks. 

**  *  The  horns  being  so  remarkable  a  part  of  this  animal,  I  shall 
here  add  the'  measurement,  not  only  of  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Par- 
kinson, but  of  several  pairs  which  are  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

**  «  Dimensions  of  the  horns  in  Mr.  Parkinson's,  late  Sir  Ashton 
Lever's,  Museum,  (No.  l.)  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
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'^  *  It  is  a  common  notion  among  hunters,  adopted  by  many  natu- 
ralists, that  the  age  of  a  Bouque^n  may  be  estimated  by  the  number 
of  transverse  ridges,  or  knobs,  in  the  horns.  M.  van  Berchem, 
however,  assures  me,  from  his  own  observations,  that  this  is  a  vulgar 
error ;  and  that  its  age  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  number  and 
form  of  the  teeth,  as  in  sheep  and  goats.  This  mistake  has  also 
occasioned  its  term  of  life  to  be  supposed,  much  longer  than  it  really 
is.  This  animal  increases  in  bulk  to  the  age  of  four  years,  according, 
therefore,  to  the  system  of  the  Count  de  Bufibn,  that  the  age  is  about 
seven  times  the  growth ;  its  life  is  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years. 

**  *  Some  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  diminution  of  the 
race  of  Bouquetins  in  the  Alps  is  owing  to  his  size,  the  monstrous 
length  and  weight  of  the  horns,  which  impede  him  in  his  course; 
be<»uise,  he  is  driven  into  places  where  he  can  scarcely  procure 
sufficient  nourishment,  during  great  part  of  the  year,  where  his 
sight^ecomes  debilitated,  and  is  frequently  lost  by  the  strong  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun  from  the  ice  and.  snow.  They  consider  this  animal 
rather  as  a  native  of  the  sub- Alpine  regions,  which  are  covered 
during  summer  with  the  finest  herbage,  and  where  the  Bouquetins 
and  Chamois  probably  pastured  in  tranquillity,  when  only  the  lower 
ralleys  and  plains  were  mhabited. 

**  *'0n  the  contrary,  it  is  maintained  by  others,  that  the  Bou- 
qnetin  is  endued  with  strength  proportionate  to  its  size ;  and  though 
lie  is  inferior  to  the  Chamois  in  liveliness  and  agility,  yet  he  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  activity ;  that  his  horns,  though  large  and 
weighty,  yet,  from  their  recUnea  position,  do  not  seem  to  be  an  impe- 
din^t,  but  rather  render  him  essential  service  when  he  happens  to 
laD,  or  purposely  throws  himself  down  precipices  to  avoid  his  pur- 
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toei^.  t%%  kdiy  ^Ho,  that  fiib  nati^fal  fo6d  h  ratlier  lich^i^  ttl^ti 
iM^b^ ;  tikat  he  is  )pr^Vti<^ulat;l3r  fbhd  of  'the  yt>nng  sbobtd  of  treed 
&iid  sbriibs :  and  thiitt,  Ito  all  places  where  he  inhabits,  ke  is  fonAd  in 
the  coldest  and  rudest  m'6untains,  and  cfa  the  steepest  rocks.  fVom 
iKeke  cii^tiAnsbii^'eed,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  his  present  situation 
khA  itfato'efr  of  Afe  is  an  effect  of  nature  rather  than  of  necessity. 
Besides,^  why  do  the  Chamois,  who  are  tnore  hunted  than  th'e  Bou- 
^e!dn,  still  inhabit  the  tess  elevated  regions  ?  And  why  a^e  they  not 
driven  ifit6  the  gl&ders  V 

*'  As  'itie  Ibeie  MM  been  confounded  i^th  the  Roebuck  by  s'oln^, 
and  with  the  Chamois  by  others,  including  even  Buffon,  it  May 
be  tj^eful  to  add  the  'distinctions  b^tweeVi  the  two  latter  animals,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Gi^TANi'iB'ii. 
,     1.  By^ize:  the  Ibex  heing  much  larger. 

2.  By  the  h6rns  :  the  loingest  horns  of  the  C^amoi^  are  only 
hine  ihches  :  those  of  the  Ihex  are  three  feet.  The  horns  of  the  Ibe^ 
incline  backward,  over  the  hinder  parts  of  the  animal ;  those  of  the 
Chamohf  contrary  to  the  horns  of  most  animals,  stand  forward,  are 

'indined  outward,  and  bend  backward  into  a  hook,  at  their  extre- 
initios.  The  horns  of  the  Chamois  are  round :  those  of  the  Ibex 
kre  grooved. 

3.  The  female  of  the  Chdmois  has  four  teats ;  the  female  Tbex 
has  only  two.. 

4.  The  Ibex  taken  young  may  be  domesticated;  which  the 
Chamois  cannot  be. 

5.  The  Ibex  produces  one  young  one ;  the  Chamois  has  usually 
two. 

.    6.  The  Ibex  is  bearded ;  the  Chamois  is  not*."  W.  6. 


CANAAN,  OR  THE  HOLY  LAND.f 


Topography  of  Jerusalem,  * 

The  city  of  Jerusalekn  is  situated  in  3 1*"  50"  north  latitude,  and  35*^ 
SO^'^east  longitude ;  about  25  miles  jwestward  of  Jordan,  and  42  east- 
ward of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  102  miles  south  of  Damascus,  300 
south  of  Aleppo,  and  233  miles  north-east  of  Grand  Cairo.  Some  have 
zealously  contended  that  this  city  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  world, 
this,  however,  is  difficult  to  determine.  Josephus  assures  us  that  it 
^wUs  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  Judsea,  on  whidi  account  it  has 
been  called  the  navel  of  the  country.^ 


•  fy»grmttit8  tot^lmet*!  INctioiiify,  Tol.  U.  >fatura]  m  ^.'39->^39. 
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i^rdittfttem  Wis  teOt  tm  four  Mills,  tsSM  SlOh,  Acf a,  Moriiih  Mkd 

Betetha.     In  Ifact,  the  whole  fovmdatioii  was  a  high  rock,  formetfy 

caHed  Moriafi,  or  Vision,  because  it  could  be  seen  afiilr  off,  espe- 

ciifljr  on  the  south.  (Gen.  xxii.  il--^.)     This  mountain  is  tL  rocky 

KmeslMlkiie  hill^   with  steep  asceMs  4!m  «yetry  side,   except  on  the 

nordl^    ittrtfi^iided  With  t  dfeep  valtej,  again  encompassed  with 

faHlH,  in  the  foiln  of  ah  amp^thfeai^^.  (Vnl.  «lxt.  i.)     Tike  foUowiajj^ 

Ati«tripti<MioTlh«  Holy  XMy  is   ^ittfiL  hf  Josephus,  iti  his  chapter 

i§^VifteA  to  thtti  ^siAject :    ''  tlie  city  wa^  built  upon  two  hills,  whictk 

are  X)p)ieliite  16  one  aVvother,  and  tiave  a  valley  to  diride  them 

asunder ;  at  which  valley  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  bclth 

hilte  teniiinate.    Of  these  hills  that  which  contains  llbe  upper  city  is 

much  higf^,   Md  in  length  Ynei^   dit^ct.      Act(A*dingly  it  waik 

called  the    *  Citadel*  by  King  David ;    he  wall  thfe  father  of  that 

(Sh^loiBon  W%o  buift  this  Itemp^  at  the  Ihrst ;   but  it  is  by  us  called 

the    *  Upper  MiHcet-place.'      But  the  other  hill,  which  is  called 

*  Acra*  attd  sustains  the  loWet  city,  is  of  the  shape  of  a  tnoon, 

wnen  f(he  te  homed ;    over  agai<ist  this  there  was  a  third  hill,  hot 

tiatiA^Ify  lo%er  ^a:n  Acra,  and  parted,  formerly,  from  the  other  by 

'  b  broad  valley.    However,  in  those  times  when  the  Asmoneailft 

reigned,  they  filled  \tp  that  vahey  with  earth,  and  had  a  mind  t6 

join  die  city  to  the  terafple.    They  Aien  took  off  part  of  the  height  d£ 

Acra,  affid  reduced  it  to  be  of  less  elevation  than  it  was  befbteip 

that  ^  tifmple  might  fie  superior  io  it.     Now  the  valley  of  the 

Cheesemongers,  as  it  was  -balled,  and  W^s  tha^  which,  we  told  yoti 

is«fOT^,  'diiitin^iiisb^d  the  hifl  df  the  tipoer  city  from  that  of  the 

lowifr,  extended  Iab  far  as  tSiloath  ;   iR»k*  that  is  fhe  name  of  a  fbtm- 

taki  Whi<;h  baAi  sweet  wati?r  ih  it,  ated  this  in  great  plerity  also. 

Bttt  ott'thfe  ^tM^,  thede  hillft  ai^fe  Mtrrdunded  by  deep  viillejrs,  and 

by  reason  o^  the  precipices  belOtigifeig  to  th^in  bn  both  sides,  are 

ev^  w%ei^  impassible.'*     He  afterwards  adds:    '*  As  the  citj^ 

grew  more  populous,  it  gft^dtaOy  cre^ft  b^nd  hs  old  limits,  and 

th6«e  partb  of  it  that  sto6d -nchHhwsfk-d  of  thfe  temple  ^d  jomed  that 

h3l  to  Ihe  city,  made  It  'considetably  llir|(er,  and  occasioned  duft 

Ml,  Which  is  in  siimber  the  fodHh,  iand  b  caHed  ^  Bezetha,^  to 

be  inhabit^  also.    It  lies  over  ng^init  ^e  towcnr  AUtonia,  but  'is 

tijivided  fmm  ft  l>y    a  deep  valD^,  which  Was  dug  on  purpose. 

This  B^w-built  part  of  the  city  WUs  dialled  '*  B^zetha,'  in  our  lan- 

g«ag^,  which,  if  interpMted  in  the    Grecian  language  m^y  bd 

calkd  *  the  new  city.'  "» 

This  account  plainly  marks  the  gradual  increase  in  the  size  djf 
the  dty,  from  the  time  When  it  was  taken  f^om  ihe  Ji^busites.bV 
David,  tin  the  foundation  of  the  northistti  'walls  was  laid  by  fileroa 
AgrippB. 

h  seems  pretty  ceHain  that  the  old  city  "was  built  upon  '*  Acra  *^ 
and  the  ''  Strong  hold  of  Sion"  (2  *8am.  v.  r.)*  upon  the  Idll 
bearing  that  imme ;'  both  of  which  w^e  taken  firom  the  J^busitA 
by  King  David.     After  having  possessed  himself  of  these  impe^» 

•  De  ^I.  Jud.  lib.  ▼.  c.  4.  §  1,  2. 
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tant  places,  this  mimificeiit  prince  appropriated  the  latter  one  for 
the  royal  residence,  and  named  it  **  the  city  of  David."  The 
extent  of  this  **  upper  city,*'  as  it  is  called  by  Josephns,  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  an  expression  occuring  in  2  Sam.  t.  9 :  ^*  David 
built  round  about  from  Millo  and  inward."  Now,  whether  by 
**  Millo"  we  understand,  with  some  critics,  the  *^  house  of  Millo," 
which  was  situated  on  the  north-east  of  Mount  Sion ;  or  with  others, 
tfie  valley  which  divided  the  upper  and  the  lower  city,  and  which  was 
filled  up  by  Solomon  and  called  **  Millo,"  the  meaning  still  seems 
plainly  to  be,  that  David  built  from  one  side  of  mount  Sion  quite 
round  to  the  opposite  part. 

Moriah,  properly  so  called,  which  is  the  third  hill  of  Josephus, 
lav  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem,  over  against  mount  Acra. 
This  hill,  on  which  the  temple  was  built  by  Solomon,  was  oii- 
ginally  divided  from  Acra  by  a  broad  valley,  subsequently  filled  up 
by  the  Asmoneans,  and  thus  joined  to  the  *^  lower  city." 

The  valley  which  divided  mount  Sion  from  Acra  and  Moriah, 
is  called,  by  Josephus,  '*  the  valley  of  the  Cheesemongers,"  &d 
extended  as  far  as  Siloam.  Across  this  valley  Solomon  appears  to 
have  raised  a  causeway,  leading  from  the  royal  palace  on  mount 
Sion  to  the  temple  on  mount  Moriah.  The  way  was  not  level,  but 
was  an  easy  ascent  and  descent  from  one  mountain  to  the  other. 
6ence  we  read  of  **  the  ascent  by  which  Solomon  went  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord"  (I  Kings  x.  5;  2  Chro.  ix.  4.),  and  of  *^  the 
causeway  or  going  up."  (2  Kings  xii.  20.) 

On  the  east  of  the  city  stands  the  mount  of  Olives^  frontiag  the 
temple,  of  which  it  commanded  a  noble  prospect,  as  it  does  to 
this  day  of  the  whole  city,  over  whose  streets  and  walls,  says  a 
recent  traveller,  the  eye  roves  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  modeL* 
This  mountain,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
stretches  from  north  to  south,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length  :  on  its 
descent  our  Saviour  stood  when  he  beheld  the'  city  and  wept  over 
it;  and  on  this  mountain  it  was  that  he  delivered  his  striking 
prediction  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  city  and  temple. 
(Luke  xix.  41 — 44.)  This  mount  is  divided  from,  the  city  by  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  through  which  the  brook  Cedron  runs.  On 
the  south  side  stood  the  mount  of  Corruption^  or  the  mountain  of 
Offence.  It  took  these  names  vtom  being  the  place  where  Solomon 
built  high  places  for  Ashtoreth,  the  abomination  of  the  Zidonians, 
and  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites  ( l  Kings  xi.  7  ; 
2  Kings  xxiiL  Id.) :  it  was  separated  from  mount  Sion  by  a  narrow 
valley,  called  the  vjcUley  of  Iiinnom  (Josh,  xviii.  l6;  Jer.  xix.  2), 
where  the  Israelites  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Moloch 
(Jer.  vii.  31.  xxxii.  35.) :  thence  made  the  emblem  of  hell,  Gehenna^ 
or  the  place  of  the  damned.  (Matt  v.  22.  xxiii.  33  ;  Mark  ix.  43.) 
Towards  the  west  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  according  to  the 
generally    received  opinion,  lay   Calvary  or    Golgotha^   that  is. 


•  Clarke*!  TVaveliy  vol.  ii,  p.  572.  4to. 
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^a  ikoll,"  80 called,  either  from  its  resemblaoce  to  a  human  skuU 
or  because  criminalB  were  executed  and  buried  there. 

This  opinion,  howeyer,  assigning  the  original  place  of  Calvary 
without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  been  ably  contested  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham ;  who,  it  must  be  conceded,  has  urged  some  considerable  dif- 
fiimltiea  upon  the  pajpular  opinion.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from  enter- 
ing opoauie  discussion  of  the  question  in  this  place,  we  may  probably 
refer  to  it  at  some  future  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  instructiye  volume.* 

Of  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  we  have  no  particulars  recorded 
prior  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  though  we  know  them  to  have 
possessed  great  strength.  In  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls,  under  the  direction  of  that  patriotic  governor,  ten  gates  are 
enumerated ;  but  as  the  situation  of  these  is  so  uncertain,  as  well 
as  the  derivation  of  their  names,  we  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

Previously  to  the  fatal  wars  of  the  Jews  vnth  the  Romans,  we  are 
informed  by  Josephns,  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  surrounded 
b^  three  %iralls  on  such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with  im- 
passible vallies,  where  there  was  only  one  walL  The  first  wall 
began,  on  the  north,  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus^  and  extended  as 
'  hr  as  the  Xistkus^  and  then  joining  to  the  council-house  terminated 
at  the  west  cloister  of  the  temple.  But  going  westward,  it  began 
at  ^e  same  place,  and  extended  through  a  place  called  Bethzo^ 
to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes ;  then  going  southward  it  reached  to  the 
place  called  Ophlm^  where  it  joined  the  eastern,  cloister  of  the 
temple.  The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  called  Gennath^ 
which  belonged  to  the  first  wall,  it  only  encompassed  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  Tower  Antonia, 
The  third  wall  commenced  at  the  Tower  of  Hippicus^  whence  it 
reached  as  for  as  the  north  quarter  of  the  city  and  the  Tower 
PsepkinuSf  and  then  was  extended  till  it  came  to  the  monumenta  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  Thence  it  stretched  a  great  length, 
snd  passing  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  took  a  direction  nwnd 
the  south-west  comer,  passed  the  Fuller's  Monument,  and  joined 
the  old  waU  at  the  valley  of  Cedron.  This  wall  was  commenced 
by  Agrqppato  defend  the  new  city;  but  was  left  unfinished  from 
his  apprehension  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius. 

This  waU  was  begun  with  stones,  twenty  cubits  in  length  by 
tan  cnlnts  in  breadth ;  so  that  no  iron  tools  or  engines  could  have 
imdennined  or  shaken  it,  had  it  been  completed  as  it  was  begun. 
What  Agrippa  left  unfinished  the  Jews  subscMq[uently  attempted ;  and 
sncceed^  m  raising  it  as  high  as  twenty  cubits,  above  which  it 
had  batUements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of  two  cubits  altitude, 
insomuch  that  the  entire  altitude  extended  as  high  as  tw^ity-five 
cubits.  Numerous  towers,  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  were 
erected  on  the  walls :  in  the  third  wall,  there  were  ninety ;  in  the 
middle  wall,  forty ;  and  in  the  old  wall,  sixty.  These  towers  were 
twenty  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty  cubits  in  height;  they  were 
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stouft^  ftiicl  s<^d,  as  was  the  wafl  Hself.  Aboire  tin*  sc^  tHitiKi^ 
of  the  towers,  which  was  twenty  cubits,  there  were  looms  pf  gveari 
diag^ttficeiice,  and  above  them  upper  rooms,  sad  eistems  t»  re- 
ceive rain-water.  The  towers  of  Hippiens,  Phaaaehn,  and  lis- 
rianttte,  erected  bj  Herod  the  Great,  and  dedicated  to  the  nuemorj 
of  his  Mend,  bis  brother,  and  his  wife,  were  pre-endment  for  their 
height,  their  massive  architecture,  their  beauty,  and  the  convex 
teniences  with  which  they  were  furnished.*  The  circumference  of 
Jerusalem,  at  the  time  Josephus  wrote,  was  thirty-three  fiirlonga,  or 
nearly  four  miles  and  a  half:  and  the  walls  of  circumvallation, 
constructed  by  order  of  Titus,  he  states  to  have  been  thirty-JBine 
fimrlongs,  or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  paces.f 

How  unlike  the  ancient  city  is  the  modern  Jerusalem !  *^  From 
the  daughter  of  Sion  all  her  beauty  is  departed."  The  limits 
of  the  city  are  considerably  contracted.  On  the  south,  the  hitt 
of  Sion,  wikTch  was  nearly  in  its  centre,  is  now  partly  excluded ; 
the  wan  tm  that  side  mnntng  directly  across  it.  On  the  south-west 
it  must  have  gained  considerabl]^,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved 
that  Cafvary  once  stood  without  the  walls,  its  situation,  now  being 
hi  the  centre  of  the  city.  A  recent  traveller  states  the  circnmle- 
rente  of  Jemsafem  not  to  exceed  three  miles :  Maundrell  estimates 
it  at  two  miles  and  a  h«ff,  which  Mr.  Buckingham  supposes  to  be 
about  the  trqth.  The  f>flowing  sketch  of  modem  Jerusalem  from 
flite  pen  of  this  intelfigent  traveller  will  confirm  die  propriety  of 
tire  above  remark : 

*^  Reposing  beneath  the  shade  of  an  olive  tree  upon  the  brow  of 
this  hifl  (the  M<mnt  of  Olives),  we  enjoyed  firom  hence  a  fine  pro- 
spect -ef  Jerusalem  on  the  opposite  one.  This  city  ocmpies  an  irre^ 
gular  square  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  m  circumference.  Its 
shortest  apparent  side,  is  that  which  feces  the  east,  and  in  this  it 
the  st^yposed  gate  of  the  ancient  temple,  now  closed  up,  ami  the 
smatH  projecting  stone  on  which  Mohammed  is  to  sit  when  the  world 
is  to  be  assembled  to  judgment  in  the  vale  bek)w.  The  sonthem  aide 
is  exceedingly  irregtnar,  taking  quite  a  zigzag  direction ;  dbe  seut^ 
WMt  extreme,  being  terminated  by  the  mosqUb  built  ov&r  the  siqp^ 
posed  iwptfchre  of  David,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sion.  1^  forpn 
Uttflexact  direction  of  the  western  and  «oufhem  waitts  are  #ot  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  hence ;  but  every  part  of  this  appears  to  be  a 
modem  work,  and  executed  at  Ifhe  <8ame  iime.  The  walls  are  ilanked 
8t4rr^pDAar  d^tmsces  by  square  towers,  and  haive  battlemeats  tost* 
rang  flfl  around  on  fheir  summits,  with  loop-holes  for  airows  or  .mns- 
tftt^ry  dose  to  the  top.  The  w^lls  i^ypear  4o  ibe  about  fi%  feet  in 
neigfht,  but  are  not  surrounded  by  a  i^Uh,  The  northern  wM 
rtms  over  slig^y  declining  ground ;  <the  eastern  brow  runs  straiglit 
itkmg  ihe  brow  oTMonnt  Moriah,  wi^  the  deep  vallev  of  Jehoskaphat 
below ;  the  southern  wall  runs  over  the  summit  of  the  hill  assumed 
^  Mount  iSion,  with  the  vale  of  ^Hinnom  at  its  feet ;  and  the  we- 
stern wall  runs  along  on -more  levd  ground,  near  the  summit  of  the 


•  Josephus,  de  3en.  Jad.  lib.  ▼.  c.  iv.  See  also  Hornets  IntroducHoD,  vol.  lit. 
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high  and  tlaiiy  noimtaint  oyer  wtuoh  we  hadiacfA  appBMGlied4k0 
towB.  As  the  city  k$  thus  seated  oa  the  hrew  ^one  large  baU*  4ivicUd 
by  name,  into  several  smaller  hills,  and  the  whole  of  these  slopts  gn^ 
down  towards  -the  east:  this  view,  ^ron  the  Monnt  ^OHw^m^.^, 
position  of  greater  height  than  that  on  which  the  Inghest  ptjci  •smT 
the  city  stscnds,  conmai^  nearly  the  whde  of  it  at  once. 

**  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  a  level,  and  afiparently  fertile 
space,  now  covered  with  olive-4vees,  particularly  near  the  aorth- 
east  angle.  On  the  south,  the  steep  side  4ii  Mount  Sioo,  and  the 
▼alley  of  Hinnom,  both  shour  patches  of  cultivation  and  little  garden 
inclosures.  On  the  west,  the  sterile  summits  of  the  hiUs  there,  bace^ 
lift  their  outlines  above  the  dwellings.  And,  4m  the  «ast,  •the  ^eep 
vidley  of  Jehoshaphat,  now  at  our  ifeet,  has  some  partial  ^M>ts  c^- 
lievod  by  trees,  though  as  forbidding  in  its  general  .aspect  jas-thp 
Tale  of  d(eath  could  ever  be  desired  to  b^  thy  thMe  who  (have  •ohtSMi 
it  for  the  place  of  their  .interment. 

*^  Within  the  walls  of  the  city  are  seen,  cro^ivded  4welU9||^ 
remarkable  in  no  respect,  except  being  terraced  by  flat  eqo^  and 
^enera%^built  of  stone.  On  the  south  are  some  'gardens  and  vins^ 
•yards  with  the  loqg  red  mosque  of  Al  tSakhara,  having  two  .titf  s  ^tf 
windows,  a  sloping  roof,  and  a  dark  dome  at  one  ipMl,  SAd  tbfi 
mosque  of  Sion  •  on  ^e  sepulchre  of  David,  in  the  same  quarter.  On 
the  west  is  seen  the  high  square,  castle,  and  palace  •of  .the  same 
raonareh,  neur  the  Bethlehem  gate.  In  the  centre  rises  the  •two 
cupolas,  of  unequal  form  and  size,;  the  one  blue,  and  .the  other 
white,  odverin^  the  churqh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Around,  in 
different  direotions,  are  seen  the  jninarehs  of^eight  orten  .mosqueii, 
amid  an  assemblage  of  about  two  thousand  idwelling^  And  .op 
the  east  is  seated  the  great  mosque  of  AltUavFem,.or,  as^called-b^r 
Christnins,  the 'mosque  of  Solomon,  from  being  supposed,  witbithat 
«f  Al  Sakhara  near  it,  to  oeciipy  the  site  of  the  ancient  tenple  ,Qf 
that  splendid  and  luxurious  king.*" 

Vhe  finest  approach  t6  the  city  is  .that  fromtbeinoith  sida.  Jhu 
Clarke  speaking  of  its  appearance  from  r the 'direction  of  iNapolose, 
and  of  the  anxiety  manifested  by  (the  ^party  ^to  gain  the  ffirat  «ig||t 
of  the  consecrated  place,  says,  *^  At  length,  after  about  two  hours 
had  been  passed  in  this  state  Of  anxiety  and  suspense,  ascending 
a  hill  towards  the  south — *  HAaiopoLis!*  exclaimed  a  .Qreek  in 
the  face  of  our  cavalcade;  and  instantly  throwing  himself  from 
his  horse,  was  seen* bareheaded  upon  his  loioas,  foeing  -the /prospect 
he  surveyed.  Suddenly  the  sight  borst  upon  us  «11.  'Who  shall 
describe  it  ?  The  effect  produced  was  that  of  total  silence  throughout 
the  whole  company.  Many  of  the  .party,  by  an  immediate  impulse, 
took  off  their  hats,  as  if  entering  a  church,  without  being  sensible 
of  so  doing.  The  Greeks  and  r Catholics  shed k torrents  of  tears; 
and  presently  beginning  to  cross  themselves,  i^th  unfeigned  de- 
votion, asked  if  they  might  be  permitted 'to  take  off  the  covering 
from  their  feet,  and  proceed,  barefooted,  to  the  Holy  Stepulchre. 
We  had  not  been  prepared  W  the  g^mdeur  of  the  spectacle  which 

*  TVavekia  BdMtfaie,  Ae.^.  SOS-^^SOd.  4to. 
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tiie.  city  alone  exhibited.  Instead  of  a  vrretched  and  mined  towo^ 
bj  some  described  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  behekly 
as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis ;  presenting  a  magni- 
ficent assemblage  of  domes,  towers,  palaces,  churches,  and  monas" 
teries  ;  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun*s  rays,  shone  with  incon- 
deiyable  splendor.  As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  attention  was 
engaged  by  its  noble  and  interesting  appearance.  The  lofty  hills 
whereby  it  is  sutrounded  gives  to  the  city  itself  an  appearance  of  ele- 
vation inferior  to  that  which  it  really  possesses.***- 

But  imposing  as  the  appearanc#  of  Jerusalem  is,  when  yiewed 
from  this  quarter,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, -the  illusion  vanishes, 
on  a  nearer  approach.  **  On  entering  the  town,  says  Mr.  Joli£R», 
the  magic  of  the  name  (Jerusalem.— rThe  vision  of  peace,  or  the 
inheritance  of  perfection),  and  all  an  Englishman's  earliest  asso- 
ciations, would  suffer  a  still  greater  violence,  and  expose  him  to  still 
stronger  disappointments.  No  **  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of 
state,*'  no  high  raised  arches  of  triumph,  no  fountains  to  cool  the  air, 
or  porticos  to  exclude  the  sun^  no  single  vestige  to  announce  its 
former  military  greatness,  or  commercial  oppulence ;  but  in  the  place 
of  these,  he  would  find  himself  encompassed  on  every  side  by 
walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uniformity  df  which  is  only  broken 
by  the  occasional  protrusion  of  a  small  grated  window.  Well  Bright 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah  exclaim :  *^  From  the  daughter  of  Zion  aH 
her  beauty  is  departed : — Lam.  i.  6.**  The  finest  section  of  the  city 
is  the  southern,  inhabited  by  the  Armenians ;  in  the  other  quarters, 
the  streets  are  considerably  narrower,  being  scarcely  wide  enough 
for  three  camels  to  stand  a-breast.  In  the  western  quarter  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  towards  Calvary,  the  low  and  ill-built  houses 
stand  very  close  together ;  but  in  the  eastern  part,  along  the  brook 
Cedron,  the  eye  perceives  vacant  spaces,  and  among  the  rest 
that  which  surrounds  the  mosque  of  Khalif  Omar,  A.  D.  637,  on 
the  supposed  site  of  the  temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  spot  where 
once  stood  the  tower  of  Antonia  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 
The  desolation  which  reigns  in  this  part  of  the  city,  forcibly  reminds 
the  spectator  of  the  fine  Unes  of  the  poet : 

Is  this  tby  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne  ? 

Where  the  lone  desert  rears  her  craggy  stone ! 

Where  sonsonblest  their  ang^  lustre  flin^. 

And  way-wom  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring. 

Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy  yiew*d  ? 

Where  now  thy  power,  which  all  those  kings  subdued  ? 

No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gates, 

No  suppliant  nation  at  thy  temple  waits. 

No  prophet  bard  thy  gUtteiing  courts  among 

Wakes  the  full  lyre,  and  swelta- the  tide  of  song ; 

But  lawless  Force,  and  owagre  Want, is  there, 

And  the  cprick-^arting  eye«f  restless  Fear; 

While  cold  Oblivion,  mid  the  ruins  laid. 

Holds  his  dark  wing  beneath  the  ivy  slmde.  Hebbr. 

ITobeeoniimud.^ 


♦  TiraTels,  Vol  ii.  pp.  624,  ftSft. 
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Scripture  inanual : 

Noticing  the  principal  Contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
wientj  in  Historical  order  ;  accompanied  with  Incidental 
Illustrations^  chiefly  of  a  Literary  and  Scientific  cha^ 
Tocter, 


«*  IwiUskew  tkm  thai  wkitk  U  wdtd  <»  tie  Saripturet  qf  Truth:* 


PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

In  explanation  of  the  present  nndertaking,  let  the  following 
€0Baideration8  suffice  to  be  noticed : 

That  the  Holy  Scriptnrea,  as  forming  the  book  of  Sacred 
History,  mnst  certainly  be  read,  with  the  highest  adyan- 
tage,  in  regular  chronological  order ; 

That  their  interpretation  should  be  left,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  every  reader  ; 

That  the  English  Version,  in  common  use,  though  excellent 
in  the  general,  contains  numerous  inaccuracies  which 
ought  to  be  rectified ; 

That  the  best  plan  of  arrangement,  both  for  understan&g 
and  for  consistency,  with  the  present  state  of  Literature, 
would  be  into  Periods,  Chapters,  Sections  and  Para- 
graphs; 

That,  as  the  Chronology  usually  giyen  in  our  Bibles  is  fiir 
from  being  incontroyertibly  established,  other  systems  of 
computationlikewise  demand  attention ;   And,  finally. 

That  an  historical  Directory  or  Manual,  for  Scripture  reading 
seems  desirable,  comprising  also  occasional  suggestions 
of  yerbal  emendations,  together  with  the  notice  of  literary 
and  scientific  allusions. 


a6 


PERIOD  THE  FIRST. 
FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  DELUGE. 

ABOUT   2000  TB^BS. 


CHAPTER  1. 

T^E   CREATIOlf    OF   THJE    UNIVERSE. 


Sect.    1. 

The 

2. 

Year 

• 

of 

the 

3. 

World, 

4. 

1. 

■  \ 

The  General  Introduction. 

Light — ^the  Expanse-^Dry- 
land — Seas — ^Vegetables — 
Heavenly  bodies — Fishes 
—  Birds  —  Beasts  —  Rep- 
tiles. 

Man  and  Woman :  —  and 
blessed  fvtk  general  A^- 
thority. 

The  Sevepth,  or  Sabbath, 
day  sanctified  by  the  Crea- 
tor. 


Gen.  I.  1,  2. 


—  I.  3—25. 

—  I.  26—31. 
.   aijd 

—  II.  4—7.  18 
—25. 


II.  1— «. 


1 


JBefore 
Christy 

4004. 
Accord- 
ing to 

Dr. 

Hales, 

5411. 


Geh.  I.  1. — ^The  word  nK  fethj  should  be  translated,  the  whole;  and  it 
veems  to  give  the  sena^  of  JM  "to  ^he  foHowing  i  jp  ver.  2:  ^  But  ^e  eartii, 
&p.:"  that  is  ^U  that  period  of  which  the  history  is  about  .to  tratt ;  fo  observed 
^e'Muneated,  and  4ate  very  learned  Editor  of  Calmei.  See  also  the  notes  of  Dr. 
Adam  Clarice ;  .a^  vol.  i.  41. 25. 

Verte  ?. — Ta.e  majority  of  critics  appear  to  jcen^er  the  expresrion  pTi^K  im 
'f^maOt,  SMtimJ  i>y,  a  migUy  wind.  £ut  see  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  27.' 

JTerMp^^i^il^  j^rfbliime  wwds  tik  ?rin  la^  tt  (^jfc^  <^  vmffe^ee  or)  are  read, 
t  consistently  with  their  matchless  simplicity  and  gjandeur,  ^<  Light  he !  and 


yius  r{^(  T4^ou;» 


most 

iighi  was  .'"    See  an  interesting  notice  of  this  {UMsage  4>y 

4»/s|P.  P«SUW.    ^i*l69.vol.  i..pp.j50,  70. 

Verse  4. — ^This  verse  has  been  translated :  <<  And  God  saw  that  the  Ugbt  was 
j^QBd  i  and.Goil'  di0tiiiga«ib«d  the  fjigilit  ifirom  the  daiknesB."    Geddet. 

i^CTW  6-— 8.— ijnsi^id  of  ^nnafpent,  ^pS  f;-^Ae^^  ^hould  be  read  expante  ; 
'denotfaig^  not  the  atmosphere  odiy,  -but  the  whole  extenclea  sphere  of  the  plane- 
tary system.— Consnlt  the  Heb.  Lex.  of  Stockius,  p.  1039 ;  wd  jr^.  i.  pp.  70,  71. 

Veree  ,11«  12.— Tl)e  thr^  natural  classes  of  Bot^py  seem  to  be  ii^^ated  by 
'the  4enD8:'   -MW  fds^»eej  gtw»»  clothing  the  earth  with  verdure:  ywif  C^isevJ 
^rl),  jVl^Mmg  ia^rnl>9  ^^i  jtWfH^:  Jipd  Xlf  (pit^J^  ^tr»e,  pf  Y^ed  foliage  and 
fhiit.   Gerard^s  Herbal. 

iir«rj0a4w^Worthy;«fiioCiaejyie,lhe  offioes  of  these  luminaries;  «  To  distin. 
j^h  day  (irpfn  nig;l|t,'*  wUich  is  efficiently  dope  by  ^the  snn,  whose  Ught  consti. 
tutes  day :  ^  For  rigns,"  rwrwb'  (UathoihJ  far  digHnguUtkmentsy  to  form  epochs 
4ipr^^}«Beral,««ck4|MB^:'^forse^oiM^  Unt  OftpointmenU^ia- 

eluding  JtJBke  idea  of  fi^^ed  times  for  civil  and  .ecpnomical  bjusineM^  or  appointed 
Qieetings  €or  religious  purposes :  ^  Hbr  days^''  Q^trS,  flayammimj  more  than  a 
natural  day,  probably  Aa{/^year«  (or  else  vQi^ffftej^) :  "^d  f(ir  jears,"  for  the 
calcula(tion  of  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  still  used.  What  a  decisive  instance 
of  the  rudiments  of  the  primitive  chronology !  Script.  iUustr.  by  Natural  Science, 
pp.  8,  9. 

Verse  16.— The  last  clause— <<  and  the  stars,''  may  be  connected  with  the 


Frwta  the  CretMim  to  ike  Deluge. 
CHAPTBR  II. 

PARADISE   AND   THE   PALL   OP   MAV. 


li 


Y.  W, 

Sect.    1. 

U 

«. 

the 

3. 

luie 

4. 

Year. 

The  garden  of  Eden  geogra- 
phically described. 

Adam's  charge  concerning  it. 

The  temptation  and  aposta- 
cy  of  Eye  and  Adant 

Divine  sentence ;  and  man*8 
expulsion  from  Eden. 


Oea.    Ik.  8—14. 
— —    It.  15—17. 

^—  in.  1—13. 

III.  14—24. 


B*  C 


IXHe. 


firaC ;  or  else  with  that  immediately  preceding,  according  to  NichoUi^  aa  cited  in 
StodLhooae's  Divinity,  p.  183. 

Vert9  SI.  -The  word  a*rv\,  (iamteenimj  aignifies  aU  vastly  great  crea- 
tarei,  aa  well  on  earth,  aa  in  the  water;  and  ia  commonly  applied  to  lUl  great  fiahea. 
HowePt  Cbmpt  tiirt.  of  Bible^  p.  3,  nofo.  dth.  ed.  Ift9.  See  alM  vol.  i.  p.  117. 

94»  9b4 — Animab  are  divided  by  the  lacred  writer,  intot  nona  fbektUmakJ 
cattle  or  great  beasta:  van  (muMj  orerpfflni  nnimala  of  a  smaller  class :  and 
Tim  fdiaiahj  literally  Uvelie^-wild  animals,  savage.    Script.  Illurt.  p.  11. 

Vtn9  26;— With  this  verM  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  read  ch4>.  H.  flxsn 
versa  4  to  the  end.    lightfoot^s  Qiron.  p.  % 

Gnr.  II.  19,  20.— On  the  superior  failelligsoee  of  AdiiH  and  his  bekig  Di. 
vinely  gifted  with  language  \  aae  samS  excellent  oilatlDna  Atsn  the  writinga  of  Ee- 
had,  EUis,  Rowland,  Johnson,  &c.  in  Psrl(hiirst*s  Heb.  Lex.  p.  855. 

Vtne  24;— That  the  Samsr.  reading  orPNr  {dumtiktmj  ^  they  two  shall  bs, 
&c.*^  is  gennine,  la  evident,  both  from  the  other  verstons,  sad  the  langnage  of 
Chriat.  He  cites  these  words,  not  ss  a  reflection  by  the  historian,  but  aa 
spiriLen  by  Jehovah.  *  For  he  who  made  than,  ssid,  ftc.**  Bfstt.  ztz.  5»  8. 
Boothroyd,  Heb.  Bib.  vol.  L  p.  4. 

F«fss  25u-<-Henoe  PIsto  describes  th^  first  inhsbitants  of  the  world,  aS 
^  naked  and  exposed,  oncovered  to  the  sessoos**— fbr  no  storlns  were  then ! 
Escycki^  MetrajoL  ob  Rlitbry,  p.  4..  . 

VerM  2.— Tiie  forlner  part  of  this  verse  IS  thos  read,  ^  And  the  seventh  dsy 
Ctdd  had  eadfid  Ids  works,**  iotimatiiig  thei^fbre,  that  thertf  then  resudnednotldiig 
SMPe  to  be  made.    Howers  Hist,  of  Bib.  p.  4^ 

VtTH  3w— Most  obvioosiy  ssserted  is  the  dtvtee  isatltnfkMi  of  the  SSbbath. 
See  Udier^s^  Learned  Letter^  on  thissuQect,  appended  to  his  lift  \Sf  Aut:  pp. 
500— 505 ;  likewise  some  very  rstions!  sad  devoOOttsI  dMislderstkiiis  by  tnifM, 
in  Us  Hist,  of  Knowledge,  ftc  vol.  i.  p..90— 23. 

V9rM  8.— The  o|Ai3on  of  Rdarid,  who  ssppossd  tttl^  dihkficn  tit  EdHf  wss 
is  Amenis,  near  the  somroes  of  (he  great  riyeis  ^pftfttes,  TIglls,  Fkssis,  Sfld 
Aiscxcs^  is  prowmnoed  the  most  probable  by  tk.  A.  Cuike. 

rsfss  12.— Many  suppose  that  ytm  (UdalUitiiJ  IS  a  mineral  protfnctta  j  tfSBS. 
kted  by  the  Sept.  oiCUox*  acorftiNiefe/accor^ngtotheRabbis,  whoareftUdWeJ 
by  Edand,  a  Arj^ud;  bnt  Bochart  ssys,  a  pBnl$  Cafanet,  the  ^tm  of  a  tree ; 
and  his  late  worthy  Editor,  wnB^lUm  ^psarl.    l^oriptnre  Illastr.  &c.  p.  14. 

The  mrm  (MkemJ  has  been  called  Om§9  isLst.  and  Bag.  tan  the  Gr.  Owf, 
akafl  or  hoof,  which  H  resembles  incDhi^r  sad  inbeisgaesnipsUncid.  Psrkbuntra 
Bsb.  Lex.  p.  729. 

FWss  0— n^nrm  X9  Cai$x  hatU&oikJ  ^  a  tree.sf  appro|Hriatlon.*'  AtrM 
llaeed  Ibr  the  purpose  of  dwc<)Ttr|ag  whether  SMpn  Wjpnld  upprpprimit  t«  hhasdf 
fsod  or  evil    Fh«SBSB^  toCslsaet,  v<d.  iii.  Na  308. 

Gbii.  iu.  I— 13.— TIw  history  sf  the  Fall,  a»d  the  aeeovnt  of  the  garden  of 
E|le»,  whidipRoedeait,  most  be  tsken  literslly :  thereisnaprDof  nor  appearance 
of  aliq^oiy  -y  aiid  that  they  were  always  ao  naderstood  is  svftcisBSly  erident  fttn 
the  resMlna  of  the  traditkiiM  of  andent  nationa.    Hie  reader  bm^  oooqiare  the 

▼OL.  11.  C 
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CHAPTER  in. 


THE    HISTORY    OP   CAIN    AND    ABEL. 


Y.W.I  Sect.    1. 

FktMD 


9 

to 

139. 


S. 


3. 


I 


Their    birth    and    religious 

character. 
The  fratricide  of  Abel ;  and 

punishment  of  Cain. 
The    departure    of    Cain ; 

and  his  descendants  unto 

Lamech. 


Gen.  IV.  1—7. 

8—15. 

16—24. 


B.  C. 
From 
4003 

to 
3874. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GENEALOGY    FROM    ADAM   TO    NOAH,   THROUGH   SETH. 


FktMD 

130 

to 

1066. 


Sect.   1. 

— -  2. 
3. 


The  birth  of  Seth  and  his  son 
Enos. 

Ages  of  Adam  and  Seth. 

The  posterity  of  Seth,  down 
to  the  family  of  Noah:  seven 
intermediate  persons  being 
particularly  specified. 


Gen.  IT.  25,  26. 


V.  1—8. 


venet 


FhNB 

3870 

to 

2944. 


aothoritiesin  Faber's  Origin  of  Pftgan  Idolatry,  with  AIliz*s  Reflect,  on  the  books 
of  Moses,  particularly  chap,  x — ZTiii.    Towntend^s  Arrange,  of  Old  Test.  i.  p.  7. 

Vert9  21.^It  is  reasonably  supposed  that  some  bea^  sacrificed  by  diTine 
appointment,  fturnished  these  **  skins**  for  «  clothing.**  PooIe*s  Synopsis.  Dr. 
Magee*s  well  known  Discourses  and  Diasertat.  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  &c.  2 
Tob.  12mo.  afibrd  the  most  satisikctory  illustration. 

Fsr«tf  24.— According  to  MichaeUs,  **  this  passage  is  poetical  :*'  *^  He  placed 
before  the  garden  of  Eden  the  Cherubim,**  Ctkundtring  kor§esJ  8lc,:  **  in  plain 
terms,  the  dread  of  the  frequent  tempests  and  daily  thunders  deterred  men  from 
the  track  of  Paradise.    Lowth*s  Sac.  Poetry,  i.  p.  91,  note, 

Gcv.  IT.  1.— The  pions  and  gratefrd  exclamation  of  Etc  is  correctly :  ^  I 
haye  obtained  a  man  frt>m  Jehovah  !**  Smith*s  Script.  Test.  &c.  i.  p.  175. 

Vert9  3.— Ons^  rpo  (mikkaHzpammimJ  «  At  the  close  of  the  appointed  sea- 
sons.** Kennioott.  There  is  a  reference  to  some  solemn  season  of  diyine  worship ;  but 
whether  we  are  to  apply  it  to  the  end  of  the  wumiky  or  the  ysor,  it  is  now 
utterly  impossible  to  decide.    See  PiOdngton's  Rem.  p.  121. 

Verm  7.*-^  A  sin  ofifering  lieth  at  the  door.**  Alluding  to  the  sacrifices 
beli^  brought  to  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.    Ugfatfoot,  p.  3. 

FffM  8.— The  deficiency  in  the  Heb.  <<  Let  us  go  into  the  field,**  Is  sap- 
plied  by  the  Sam.  Sept.  Vulg.  &c.  ilome*s  Introd.  ii.  p.  338. 

Ferje  15.^-The  Sept.  render  it  very  well  thus :  **  That  God  set  a  sign  (or 
wonder)  before  Cain,  and  persuaded  him,  that  whosocTer  should  find  himehonid  not 
kiU  hfan.**  Smilar  is  the  language  of  Exod.  x,  12,  and  Is.  lxvi,  19.  Howel.  i, 
p.  15.  The  Vulg.  has  misled  most  modem  translators :  but  mic  ("oikj  signifies  a 
sig^  or  token,  never,  a  mark.    Boothroyd*s  ^b.  Bib.  3. 

Verse  21,  22.^ — ^The  attainments  of  the  Antediluvians  in  the  ArU  appear  to 
hsTe  been  ooMiderable.  The  smelting  of  metak  is  mentioned,  and  a  sort  of  conmra- 
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:  Sect.    1. 


Y.  W. 

From 

1056 

to 

1650. 


2. 


3. 


Ixrcreasing     wickedness     of| 
man,  and  the  Divine  threa- 
tening of  punishment. 

Noah's  favoured  character  ; 
and  Divinelv  instructed  to 
prepare  an  Ark. 

God  establishes  his  covenant 
with  Noah,  and  farther 
directs  him  about  the 
Ark. 

Noah,  his  house,  and  the 
animals,  enter  the*  Ark. 


Gen.  VI.  1—7. 


8—17. 


18—22. 


VII.  1 — 9. 


B.  C. 

From 
2944 

to 
2344. 


nity^  who  were  **  artificers  in  bnifui  and  iron.''  At  the  tame  period,  and  in  tlie 
mme  fimiilj,  we  read  of  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  ttie  science  of  music,  and  the 
terns  used  are  probably  generic,  -ra3  (AtRiu»r),  meaning  all  string^  inslnmients,  and 
31V  (oogar)  all  wind  in^mments.  Encylop.  Metropol.  Div.  iv.  or  Antedilnv.  p.  657. 

rerseg  23,  24.^Here  is  snppoBed  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  traditional  poem, 
perpetuating  the  name  and  crime  of  the  first  Polygamist.  To  remove  the  appre- 
heoaioiis  of  his  wives  (for  he  had  violated  the  divine  institution  of  marriage),  Lamech 
expostulates  with  them,  contrasting  the  offences  of  polygamy  and  murder.  Lowth's 
Sac.  Poet.  vol.  i.  p.  88—93  and  notes. 

Verm  26.->Seth  calls  his  son,  that  was  bom  to  him  in  those  times,  urox  (sor- 
romfkQhecajme  bmn  tk  (ax  hoathai)  ^then  began  profiuieness  in  calling  upon, kc.** 
Noah,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  seems  to  be  called  the  eighth,  in  reference  to  these  times, 
namely,  the  eighth  in  succeision  from  Enosh,  in  whose  times  the  world  beg^  to  be 
probne.    ligfatfoot,  p.  3. 

Gbm.  t.  1.— May  this  AniedUuviem  **  book"  be  regarded  as  the  fhkgment  of 
MwHier  historical  document  ?  Or  is  the  USD  (tepher)  to  be  considered  as  importing  a 
Otmtalogp?  With  this  history  may  be  read,  1  Chrun.  1. 1—4.  Poolers  Synopsis,  i 
eol.  68. 

Verse  4— 20.*-The  Sept.  add  a  100  years  to  the  age  of  Adam,  and  also  of  six 
of  flie  other  patriarchs :  before  their  sons  here  mentioned  were  bom,  and  deducting 
them  fhim  the  subsequent  part  of  their  lives,  making  the  som  total  the  same. 
Urns  the  space  between  the  Creation  and  Deluge  is  made  700  years  more  than  in 
oar  acconnt ;  and  by  a  similar  addition,  with  other  variations,  the  space  between 
the  Deinge  and  the  birth  of  Abraham  is  made  almost  900  years  more.  Scott's 
Cnrnment.  ftc. 

Veree  24.— -The  translation  of  Enoch  to  heaven,  in  the  presence  of  his  dismayed 
aid  ooofoonded  enemies,  is  beantifully  amplified  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  his  ad- 
■ired  Poem^— "  The  Worid  before  the  FloQd.'" 

Gex.  ti.  2.  —The  D^KH  *o:i(benap  AaefoAfm)  are  read  by  Aq.  o«  vu»  rm  Qtan  : 
•■d^riD.  VIM  %/yas-iuorrwv  :  sunilarly  by  Onk.  theTharg.  Sam.  vers,  and  both  Arab.; 
which  seems  most  rational  and  best  supported  by  the  context.  Boothroyd, 
Howfll,  Geddes,  &c. 

Verse  14 — 16.— In  reference  to  the  size  and  sufficient  capacity  of  the  Ark,  Slc. 
tibe  elaborate  illustration  of  Dr.  Wilkins  may  be  read,  in  his  Easay  towards  a  real 
cbaractei^  &c.  Vart  ii.  ch.  5.  pp.  162—168.  And  Cahnet*s  Bib.  Encydop.  on  «Ark.** 
Thb  enetkm  afilbrdsthe  most  uneqnivocalproof  of  the  state  of  Antediluvian  science. 
Whether  the  term  nny  (txohar)  translated  **  window,**  do  not  refer  to  some  luminus 
or  tFaasparent  substance,  the  leamed  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Eocyclop.  Metrop. 
Div.  iv.  or  Antediluv.  p.  657. 
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About 

the 

2000 

Year 

of  the 

World. 


Sect.    1. 

2. 

6. 


Consequences  /)f  Rain,  for  Gen.  vii,  10— 18. 
forty     days     and     forty 
nightfti 

Tlie  depth  and  duration  of 19—24. 

theFlood« 

Waters  assuaging,  Noah  pre- 
pares to  leave  the  Ark. 

Noah  comes  out  of  the  Ark : 
offers  sacrifices,  and  is  di- 
vinely blessed. 

The  covenant  established 
with  Noah. 

Noah's  sons — Noah  prophe- 
cies of  their  subsequent  con- 
dition,  and  his  own  death.)         18—29. 

(PsaiOD  THE  Sbcomd  iA  our  next.) 


VIII,  1—14. 


15,  to 

end  and 


B.  C. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Sept. 
3246:  to 
Halei, 
3156:  t» 
Jooephns^ 
3146:  to 
Samar. 
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GBtf .  VII.  11.— On  the  two  canses  of  the  Flood,  a  discharge  of  water  firom  the 
ehtraila  of  the  earth ;  and  a  continuation  of  rain  firom  the  atmosphere :  the  reaifer 
may  find  fi  truly  phUoeophical  and  tatiirfactory  disqakition  in  ScripT.  lUastr.  &o.  pp. 
19—22  'y  and  ^Deluge''  in  Cahnet*8  Bib.  Ency. 

VfTM  24.— The  duration  of  the  Flood,  from  going  in  to  coming  out,  was  12 
mOnth^  10  days,  or  370  days.  Winder^s  Hist.  &c.  i.  p.  73. 

Gbn.  VIII.  11.P— As  to  Uie  traditionary  confirmations  of  this  fact,  in  the  pagan 
world,  consult  the  Mythology  of  the  erudite  Bryant. 

Qttt.  VIII.  22.— 'As  a  potion  of  Sacred  Geography,  the  8mucn9  here  mentioned 
are  worthy  of  notioe.  And,  we  are  informed  by  the  Rabbinical  writers,  that  as 
agriculture  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the  Jews,  so  they  adopted  the 
same  division  of  seasons,  with  reference  to  their  rural  woik.  lliese  divisions  also 
exist  among  the  Arabs  to  this  day.    Home*s  Introd.  iii.  29. 

Gbn.  IX.  4.— The  practice  of  eatmg  blood  in  Abyssinia,  as  first  asserted  by 
Bruce,  is  noticed  and  confirmed  by  other  testimonies  in  Burder^s  Orient.  Customs^ 
i.  pp.  5—7,  2»^  ed.  1807.    Fragments  to  Cahnet,  iii.  N^.  47. 

VfTie  6.— According  to  Geddes  we  should  read :  **  Whosoever  among  me» 
ahaU  shed  human  blood  his  own  blood  shall  be  shed,  ^.**  Alluding  to  the  custoD 
of  retaliation  so  awfhlly  prevalent,  and  not  to  punishment  inflicted  by  the  magi- 
strate. Yet  is  this  verse  employed  to  vindicate  the  revolting  practice  of  capital  piu 
nishments,  in  European  and  in  Christian  countries ! 

VfTie  14.— This  may  be  rendered :  ^  And  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the 
eartt,  imd  ike  bow  U  Men  in  the  cloud,  I  wiU  also  reiAember  my  ooteniuit.** 
Hierefere  God  took  a  plienomentoo  before  appearing,  and  appropriated  it  to  tibia 
paitiettlar  i*e  and  pvipose.  Doddridge,  vol.  v.  p.  125. 

Verse  25-^27.^ilere  are  three  equal  divisions  of  verses,  conehiding  yMttai 
indignattf  repelitiolieronoorthe  preeedlng  linea.  See  this  poe^  stmcttfe  and 
rendering  In  LovHk'sSao.  Ptoet.  ftc.  i.  p.  94. 

terse  29.— Soai«  intereMtng  paiifenlan  reUitive  to  the  Oriental  or  linfimi 
history  of  Noidi  #ere  oolleeted  by  the  late  taideAitigable  Bdllor  of  Cafanet:  ftr 
whlel^  anMMg  otheri,  see  FragneikC^ill,  N^.  19  and  20. 
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PARTU. 

COSMOGRAPHY. 


XDVOt  VdI   p»m  tD^DtWl 


The  term,  Coamography,  is  well  known  to  impert— a  description 
of  the  universe :  and  therefore  would  here  eomprise  all  the  parti- 
culars in  Scripture,  rektiiig  to  this  extended  subject 

AfimoganenLi—It  18  nsturallj  divisible  into  three  general  arrange- 
menta'-^AstrjCjgrapi^f  or  a  representation  of  the  heayens— Jlf<ff«o- 
rology^  treating  of  the  atmosphere— «nd  Geography ^  as  embracii^ 
the  terraqueous  globe.  The  prescribed  Imits  pf  the  preseoit 
undertaking  demand,  as  usual,  a  compression  of  remark  aod 
illustration. 

^^.] — ^In  the  Hebrew  language  bin  f  level  J  is  commonly  given,  Mfi 
denoting  the  universe;  and  in  passages  like  Job  zzxiv.  id; 
Psal.  xxiv.  1 ;  and  Nah.  L  5.,  it  maj  have  this  comprehension  of 
meaning :  but,  most  generally,  it  is  applied  to  the  mixedf  globe  of 
^arth  and  water. 

Xo^yM^.}— The  Greeks  have  employed  the  term  moeriu^  for  tbis 
purpose*  as  designating  the  admirable  regularity  and  beau^ 
wkicih  characterise  the  frame  of  universal  creation. 

World.] — ^The  term  world  is  also  used  fig^atively  in  the8a<»*ed 
Writings : — as  for  its  inhabitants,  in  Isaiah  zxxiv.  1 ;  Luke  ii.  i ;  and 
John  i.  10:  and  likewise  very  fr^uently  to  express  the  opposite 
character  of  virtue  and  godliness,  as  in  Psal.  xvii.  14;  John  xv.  19; 
Jtmes,  i.  97  • 

coMDotoiMct;)— The  Creation  of  the  wertd,  as  recorded  in  Scripture, 
ooBtains  the  very  best  evidences  ef  its  veracity ;  and  is  innnit^ 
siqieriiHr  to  whatever  has  been  produced  by  afl  the  Pagan  writei^ 
ito  the  suliject.  The  striking  contrast  between  the  nnadoniod 
«nnpficiHr  of  the  one,  and  the  allegorical  twrgicBty  of  Che  others, 
accmrateif  i^tinguishes  the  in8|nred  narrative  fr«in  the  -^teifea 
tradition.     This   remark   applies    partictdarfy^   lo   tlM  C%aMean, 


^  ONttinncd  from  Vol.  i.  psg6  4ft6* 

<t  Lifsil  awlJ^N^arat :  but  jSkWiUiift  If  diqpoMd,  with  ^  cdeb.  Dr.  D. 
Osm,**  to  pat  it  ^  inter  nondna  nnda.** 

}  The  celdiiatad  PUii^  (whoM  «^  HMnt.  Natnnl.''  is  doahtlew  sa  inva. 
laaUe  comography,  the  genena  outlines  of  which,  by  a  Jodifliow  nsillgeBieiit 
■dght  foffm  a  most  uieAil  poblicatioii  in  modern  timet!)  dnisintarettlnfl^  remavks 
«  Queai  XflOfiof  €>rteci,  nomine  omunenti  appeOaTtre,  earn  mm  a  perfecta 
•bMhitaqne  el^antia^  mondnm.*'— lib.  iL  p.  147.  vol.  i.  Brotier,  1779. 
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PcBpUfff  |»  mry  do^htfirt ;  bu^  they  always  «]peak  of  tii«n  io  terM 
which  intiiiiate  that  they  considered  them  as  wonders,  and  aa  effi^it^ 
of  the  pQW^  aniEl  wrath  of  4od.  (Isa.  liii.  lai  Ezek.  sxxii*  .79  8  ; 
^^  ii.  10;  and  i|ip  15.)  3iil  tj^reioes  not  appe^  any  diroet 
im^oii  pf  ^n^KsUpae. 

joshi^,  itf.)  ijly  circumstance  of  the  sun  and  moon  standiiii^  atiD 
l[Jo8h.  X.  12.)  if  considered  as  miraculous,  must,  not  he  pronouneed 
HP  incqpsisteiit  with  philosophical  princq^les:  but  some  i^hle  critics 
have  ojQfered  bigi|ly  rational  and  satisfactory  elucidatioi^.  Their 
elaborate  dia<pM8iti<ms  would  suffer  by  compression,  and  therefiire 
the  enquirer  is  referred  to  them  for  a  private  perusaL  * 

soadui  of  AbMV  The  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  n, 
an4  I«a.  mp^v,),  m  certainly  a  phenomenon  by  no  meaqa  9aii^ 
comprehended ;  but  spiiiQ  learned  writersf  seem  to  be  of  the  epiin«n, 
that  noAiQg  juore  f^^  pla<^  tlM^  (^.  peculiar  refraotion  in.  the 
l^tmosphefcu  Tb^re  are  apjparent  testimonies  in  cpnSmatMNi  «f 
this  £fet,  and  the  preceedingj  m.  Pagan  histories.tt 

Cnc|i¥io«  of  cbfitt.]-^From  the  established  doctrine  of  eclipses*  il  is 
evident,  that  the  darkness  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  was  supert 
natural.  He  suffered  on  the  day  that  ih»  passoyer  was  eaten  by 
the  Jews,  on  which  day  it  was  impossible  tiiat  the  moon*s  riiadow 
COttM  iall  on  tbe  earth ;  fbr  the  Jews  kept  the  passover  at  the  Iibms 
of  full  mppn.  Nor  does  this  darkness  in  total  ecl^ises  of  the  a«i 
last  above  four  minutes  in  any  place,  whereas  the  darkness  at  the 
Qnici4iP9B9  coptiiiue^  three  hours  (Jtfatt.  zxviii,  |5,)«  and  overbroad 
^t >pist  all  the  laa^.  of  ^udseatll 

Sect  Si^Historical  Particulars. 

Primitive  Parpoies— -In  tracing  the  Scriptural  history  of  the  celestial 
kiminaries,  we  are  referred  to  the  pmod  of  their  creation  and  pri- 
mitive appointment ;  and  that  evidently  was,  in  a  speeial  degree, 
for  Chronologies^  purposes.  The  interesting  and  scientific  statement 
of  Gen.  i.  u,  ii».  needs  not  here  any  Cetrther  exposition:  refi»- 
r«aoe§  may  be  sufficient. 

Idolatrous  veneradon  ] — Of  the  **  worship  of  the  heavenly  host**  we 
have  numerous  affecting  instances  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
sun  was  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  under  the  name  of  Baal,  by 
the  Moabites  as  Chemosh,  die  Ammonites  as  Moloch,  and  by  the 
Israelites  (though  .solemnly  ^utione4  against  such  accursed  ^ptrao- 
tices.  Job.  jxm*  i)6-HI8;  I>Bnt.  iy.  19-()>  under  that  ofSaal,  and 
king    of  the.  host  _,of  heaven^    Among   the  Orientals  in  general* 


^— ^^^^ 


•  IIsle%  Amljfa.  of  ChvoiuA.  voL  i.  p.  tSQ  )  Aa.  odginal  aad  very  Merior 
cxpcMitkMi  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  ^  Hewlett's  Comment,  on  Josh.z.  12}  And  tlM  ehMrala 
Fhigm.  N*".  154.  with  plate,  by  the  late  eminent  C.  Taylor. 

t  i«wth,Noles«iIsa.chap.xxxvlii.|>.944j  Editor  orOBlmel,infri|paents, 
N»«.  8,  lot,  and  9ea»  vol.  Hi. 

t  Hie  notice  by  Herodotus,  and  Chinese  AnmMd8,cltadiB  the  UnW.  ffirt.  Ac.| 
PurkhurBt*t  Heb.  Lex.  p.  &36. 

Ij  FergoMii^  AstnoB.  p.  M5 :  cited  in  Or&g^  AstMgir«|Aiy,  p.  7S'. 
To  the  Skripi.  MamnuUy  iuproy  p.  16.  note  7. 
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mod  tlie  Hebrews  in  paitieiilar,  the  worship  of  the  Moon  was  still 
more  extensive  and  famons  :  as  Meni,  Ashtaroth,  Qaeen  of  heayen,* 
Ice  by  the  Hebrews;  as  Astarte,  Ursnia,  bj  theSynans ;  as  AlUat,  hj 
Ihe  Anbiass ;  as  Isis,  bj  the  %]rptisns ;  and  as  Diana,  Venus,  Juno, 
Minerra,  lie.  by  the  Greeks.  The  Stars  also  were  idolatroosly 
▼eneraled.  (Acts,  yii*  49») 

Asti«k«y.>^It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  we  read  of  Astrologicalf 
yraetioes;  lor  to  what  extremes  of  absurdity  and  ridicule  may 
Bsl  the  devotees  of  a  blind  superstition  be  driven !  In  Chaldea,  this 
iund«f  knowledge  was  so  highly  estimated,  that  the  appellation  of 
a  Chaldean  became  synonymous  with  that  of  Astrologer.;^  See  the 
Babbcal  account  of  Astrologers  in  the  writings  of  DanieL 
.  vcietaMr  iiiaw«Mt.).*Yet  a  kind  a( beneficialinfiuence  is  certainly  in- 
timated by  Moses,  in  DeuC  xxxiii,  14. ;  in  which  he  plainly  states 
the  good  effe^  of  the  son  and  moon  on  vegetable  productions. 

Devodon.] — ^How  worthy  of  remembrance  and  regard  are  the  devo^ 
ItofMi/  contemplations  of  heaven,  which  are  so  beautifully  expressed 
ill  tiMioe  adigired  poem»— the  eighth  and  nineteenth  Psalms  ! 
.  AttroMoiicaL  HMioff J— The  gonend  Histort^W  of  Astronomical  soence  is 
nplete  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  moralist  and  the  scholar.  And 
though  relttctance  is  felt  at  submitting  this  very  short  and  cur- 
pory  ooli|»  of  the  most  sublime  scioice,  it  must  now  be  concluded, 
thai,  since  th^  discoveries  of  the  illustrious  Newton,  respecting  the 
law  of  universal  gravitation,  an  entirely  new  department  of  astrono- 
sjiifcal.  investigation  is  added ;  and  that  therefore  in  future,  prac- 
AotX  and  fili(|rsiofd  astronomy  are  the  twofold  view  to  be  taken  of 
tUs  mM  elova^g  s^y. 

CbAP.   II. — NETSOROLOGT. 

Iliis  branch  of  soienee  treats  of  the  Atanoepfaere  >— the  akem- 
tissislhat  take  place  in  the  directmn  of  its  ourrents  or  winds:!— of  the 
fsriations  in  its  gravity  or  pressore  :-^of  the  changes  in  its  temp^ 
latnre  >— of  the  state  of  the  electricity  which  it  exhibits  :— and  lastly, 
as  to  the  visible  phenomena  dependent  npon  these  .ohanges.| 

The  present  Sectional  classification  .^nay  be  regulated  by  the 
Atmosphere,  the  Weather,  and  the  Seasons;  under  each  of  which 
theve  will,  of  course,  be  selected  a  few  subordinate  partienlars. 


-u. 


•  Id  Jer.  vii  and  sir.  truialaked  by  Blayney,  *  Remicy  of  heaTeii,^ai 
leferill|^  with  the  VenioiM,  to  all  the  heavenlv  host:  but  this  to^aestioiiediB  Vng>^ 
swat.  V:  503,  of  Cahnet^i  Bib.  Eooyclop.  Yoi.  iv.  p.  10. 

t  A  highly  entertaining  hiUflfy  ef  ^  A«teolof7**  >  «(▼*  !•  Eaofdop.  M^ 
trap.  Div.  iy.  pp.  56—60. 

iDr.  Enfleld*8  history  of  Philoaophy,  &c.  L  p.  45. 
gumuiMpy  of  Geogr.  aad  Astron.  andeiit  and  ttodem,  Sec^  by  the  hde 
karned  Dr.  Alexuider  Adnn  of  Bdlabmrgh, pp.  11-^.  5'^  od.  ISM:  b«t  a 
•tfll  more  extended  review  of  tliio  mbUme  rabjcct  ii  ooamnrnkatsd  by  the  writers 
sfthi  Enoyelop.  Metrop.  Dir.  ii.  pp.  485— SOS. 

4  See  p.  495  of  a  very  Judicious  and  appropriate  Mannal  for  yealli  and  per> 
siM  ef  Ikntted  NMfhig,  the  New  INM^st  l^ylopsBdia  by  Mttl^ 
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Sect,  1.—- TAtf  Atmosphere. 

Modern  sdence.i — ^Under  this  teim  we  comprehend  as  one  body*  that 
gaseous  or  aSriform  flnid,  which  eyery  where  inyests  the  sor&ce  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  and  which^ partakes  of  all  its  motions,  both 
diurnal  and  annuaL  Its  obvious  properties  are  fluidity,  elasticity, 
expansibility,  and  gravity  :*  and  its  various  uses  are  manifest  fttnn 
its  being  necessary  for  the  support  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life — ^indispensible  in  all  the  common  processes  of  combustion— -from 
ministering  to  several  of  the  pleasures  which  we  derive  from  our 
senses — ^giving  buoyancy  to  the  clouds — and  enabling  the  feathered 
creation  to  transport  themselves  with  ease  from  one  part  of  the 
earth  to  another.  All  the  discoveries  of  modem  science  are  calcit"; 
lated  to  awaken  sentiments  of  Scriptural  piety,  exhibiting  indispu- 
table and  most  impressive  indications  of  the  very  highest  wisdom 
and  goodness,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator. 

Air.)— Aii^,^tr,  evidently  from'iM  ^ary  toflow:  and  used  by  the  Sept. 
foTpTWfthahcakJ/in%SsLm.xm.  12 ;  andPsal.xviii.  11 ;  butforwhich, 
there  does  not  appear  any  distinct  term  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is 
ordinarily  expressed  bytsndtt^/'^^maytmy,  heaven,  as  in  Gen.  xix.  24; 
and  2  Kings  i.  10.  To  beat  the  air,  i  Cor.  ix.  96 ;  and  to  speak  into 
the  air,  i  Cor.  xiv.  9,  are  modes  of  expression  used  in  most  lan- 
guages, signif3dng,  to  speak  without  judgment  or  nnderstandingy 
or  to  no  purpose ;  to  fatigue  ourselves  in  vain .  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  Eph.  ii.  9,  the  Apostle  positively  maintains  the  fiict  of 
a  diabolic  operaiion  on  the  air,  in  the  way  of  exciting  etorms  or  other 
malign  influences  (Job  i.  9O9  ^^  speaks  rather  in  an  accomodation  to 
the  Jewish  manner  of  speaking,  current  in  his  days.f 

Wind.] — Wind  is  air  in  motion,  for  which  the  Biblical  words  are 
MYl  frooach)  and  wiv/Aa.  (Gen.  i.  2 ;  Ps.  civ.  4,  SO ;  Is.  xl.  7.)  In  Gen. 
iii.  8,)  tsin  ttl^  frooach  hayomj  appear  to  denote,  the  morning  breeze. 
Job  xvi.  3,  rni  ^11  fdivray  rooacnj,  words  of  wind,  are,  vain,  noisy 
words.  Eccles.  xi.  5,  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  John  iii.  8.  In 
1  Kings  xviii.  12,  itirpmi/'rooacAyeAottaAy  seem  to  mean,  a  miraculous 
wind  from  Jehovah:  comn^jre  Ezek.  iii.  14  ;  viii.  3  ;  xi.  1,  24  ;  2  Kings 
ii.  11,  16;  Acts  viii.  39*  There  were  four  principal  winds  acknowledged 
by  the  Hebrews,  l  Chron.  ix.  24  ;  Ezek.  xlii,  16 — 18  ;  the  East,  the 
Nof  th,  the  South,and  the  West.  The  statement  of  Prov.  xxv.  23,  is 
especially  confirmed  by  the  Pagan  Classics.:]:  TheEv^oxXv^w  of  Acts, 
xxvii.  14,  from  Ev^y  xXvitn,  an  eastern  tempest ;  may  express  the  very 
meaning  that  is  affixed  by  English  mariners  to  a  *' Levanter*'  at  this 
time||.  (Ps.  xlviii.  7 ;  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  26.) 

•  The  Chemical  Catechim,  9ui.  by  S.  Parkes,  lOth.  ed.  pp.  33— 54.— A 
publication,  whose  deservedly  extended  sale  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  fiur- 
ther  recommendation. 

f  Editor  ofCahnet,  in  Bib.  Encydop.  on  .^Air.**— Consult,  however,  the  works 
of  Doddridge  and  Macknight. 

X  Homer,  II.  v.  lines  5'24— 626.  Viigil,  Geoig.  iii.  line  196.  and  Ovid,  Metam. 
Mines  262,  263.  328. 

II  Dr.  Shaw,  Trafds,  p.  330.  See  also  Wetstein,  Doddridge,  and  Bowyer*» 
Coigect.  on  the  text. 
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cioodt]  -The  Heb.  and  Gr.  terms  lor  a  Cloud  appear  to  con- 
Tej  a  similarity  of  idea :  pj^  fananj  because  of  its  returning  from  the 
heavens  in  rain,  snow,  &c. ;  and  tt^iXn,  from^,  fnaphalj  to  descend, 
or  fall  down.  From  the  real  manifestations  of  Jehovah  in  a  cloud  (Exod. 
xiz.  99  16 ;  Deut.  iv.  1 1  ;  Lev.  xvi.  2.),  we  have  similar  appearances 
ascribed  by  the  heathen*  to  their  false  gods.  Very  small  clouds 
are  the  forerunners  of  violent  storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as 
well  as  the  west:  they  rise  like  a  man*s  hand'  (l  King^xviii.  44.), 
mtil  the  whole  sky  becomes  black  with  rain,  which  descends  in 
torrents .  In  our  Saviour*  s  time,  this  phenomenon  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  certain  prognostic  of  wet  weather,  Luke  xii.  .54 ;  Tmr  yi^iXmr, 
THSf  CLOUD.  About  the  middle  of  harvest,  the  morning  cloud  is  seen 
euij  in  the  morning,  and  disappears  as  the  sun  ascends  above  the 
horizon.  (Hos.  vi.  4;  and  xiii.  3.)  These  light  fleecy  clouds  are 
without  water,  n^iXcu  Aw^fM,  and  to  them  the  apostle  Jude,  (ver. 
19.)  compares  the  folse  teachers,  with  very  great  propriety  and 
truth.  The  astrologfical  practice  of  divining,  by  looking  up  to  the 
douds,  is  often  adverted  to,  as  in  Lev.  xix.  96  ;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  14  ; 
Jer.  X.  9. 

it«taboir.] — nwp  fkeshethj  is  very  appropriately  and  philosophicaUy 
read  in  Eng.  Rainbow ;  and  the  circumstance  recorded  in  Gen.  ix.  IS, 
hat  been  i^ditionally  confirmed  and  immortaliAd  by  the  Iris;^  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  propriety  of  its  introduction  in 
Exek.  L  98  ;  Rev.  iv.  3  ;  and  also  Rev.  x.  l,  cannot  be  omitted. 

Dew.] — Vd  ftaljy  A^mf^  DeWf  a  moist  vapour,  descending||  upon 
the  earth.  (Gen.  xxvii.  98,  39 ;  Prov.  iii.  90.)  It  needs  scarcely  be 
remarked,  that,  in  the  hot  eastern  countries  where  it  rarely  raina 
dsring  the  summer  months,  the  copious  dews,  which  fall  there  during 
the  night,  are  essential  to  the  nourishment  and  life  of  vegetables. 
(Hae.  t  10  ;  1  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  Zech.  viii.  19.)  The  allusions  to  it,  in  all 
irritings.  Sacred  and  Heathen,§  are  toofkmiliarto  be  forgotten  either 
by  the  Scripture  or  Classical  rc»ader. 

Sect.  9.— The  Weather. 

wcathOT.)— This  word  seems  to  occur  only  four  times  in  Scripture,  but 
each  of  them  may  not  be  unworthv  of  notice.  In  Job  xxxvii.  99, 
the  words  Tm»  3m  JStXiD  fmitzapkon  zahav  yeethethj  are  rendered 
by  almost  every  vers^on,^  ancient  and  modem,  to  this  sense,  **•  From 
the  north  cometh  gold  :**  but  this  does  not  appear  so  natural  from  the 
connection.  Prov.  xxv.  90,  mp  OV  fyom  karahj  are  literally,  "  a 


•  Homer,  in  nameroos  instances,  also  Horace,  Virgi],  and  Ovid,  in  their  le- 
Toal  works. 

t  Dr.  Midd1eton*B  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  327. 

}  Holwell's  Diction,  of  Bryant^s  Mythol.  p.  178 ;  Parkhurst^s  Greek  and  Heb. 
Lexicons. 

II  GoldsAth'sHist.  of  the  Earth,  &c.  p.  107,    Adam^s  Samm.  of  Geogr.  &c. 

k  AristoC.  ac.  Virg.  Ovid,  Ace,  cited  in  Calepin.  Diet,  under.  Ling.  p.  1979. 
f  Dr.  A.aaike,who  qnotesGahnet,  ttidqacatk»sGoode*arendCTing,  &c.  on 
tlustext. 
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cold  dAf."  In  Matt.  zvi.  s.  *^  fitir  woather*'  is  ezpreflted  bj  EdAmk  ;  AtMB 
«v,  wall  or  good,  and  4ms  Jointer,  that  ia»  4^e  heavens  or  air,  wheoee 
Uie  Lalins  8a)r,.gab  Diqi  in  the  opea  air.  Matt,  xvu  3*  X»f/mt0iUmaf 
weathlbr*  or  winter. 

xia».>— i£atfi,*)]oo  fmaiarj^  wnt^  is  the  descending  of  heavy  aifaeens 
dropsfrom  the  cloads  ;  and  is  mentioned  by  BiMical  writersin «  grvni 
¥an^  of  connectionpuili^the  suhtime  chapters  of  Job,*  there  aresoni^ 
tmly  scientiftc  notices  of  it,  particnlariy  chap,  zxxvi.  27*  3d.  and 
zxzTiii^  S8.  By  the  former  aiui  the  latter  rains  (Dent*  il  U ;  Hm. 
vh  3.),  are  understood  those  which  fell  in  the  spring  und  autnniBt;  an 
in  Judaea  it  commonly  rained,  but  during  those  two  seasons. 

jsgiow4>^:hm  fshelegjp  XiM,  SnoWf  is  formed  when  the  alvnoqihefitis 
socoldan  to  fireeze  the  particles  of  nun  as  soon  as  they  are  for  nKn^l<^^d 
the  adhesion  of  sereral  of  these  particles  to  each  other,  during  tibair 
descent  'through  the  air,  forms  the  usual  fleeces  of  snow,  nMoh 
are  larger  when  the  clouds  are  higher.  (Ps.  Glxvii.,l6)«  In  Ppot.  jx^. 
.l$p  the  allusion  is  thought  ifeo  he,  to  the  cooling  e£fect  of  snow* 
on  wines  drank  in  the  East.  A  beautiful  trine  comparison  is  givofi  in 
Proy.  xxvi.  1.  That  very  difficult  text,f  Ps.  Ixviii.  15,  has  been 
compared  whh  Ecclus.  xlui.  1 8.  or  20. 

HtiLy-^Oongealed  rain  is  Hail :  TO.  (harad)^  XaXa|a ;  but  its  mode 
of  composition  is  :not  so  satisfoctorily  ascertained.  TMs  is  the  oi^y 
meteorfrom  which  no  eood  is  apparently  dmved :  and  whatis  intended 
by  the  reasures  of  hail.  Job  xzxvii.  d2,  is  not  well  known.t  The  MMSt 
tremendous  hail  mentionedin  Scripture,  or  in  any  writer,  i&w^t  allnded 
to  in  Rev.  zvi.  21.  How  prodigious  is  this  description  !  in  comparison 
with  which,  all  accounts  of  hail-stones,  and  haU-^torms  are  nipinHfc 
live.  We  have  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  mention  of  hsil 
as  large  as  pullet's  eggs :  bnt  what  is  this  to  the  weight  of  a  talentfH 

Tbiroder  ADd  Lightning.)— OTi  (rownj^  B^ovrn,  Thunder ,  is  aTQperenSr 
sion  of  the  air  violently  agitated,  among  dieose  clouds,  by  the  lif^t^ 
ning  or  electric  flash.  As  this  is  the  loudest  natural  noise  widi  which 
mankind  are  acquainted,it  has  been  ascribed  directly  to  the' Almighty, 
as  his  own  voice.  (Exod.  ix.  $S  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  3,  4.)  Thunder-bolt  iscer- 
tainly  a  great  rarity  :  what  usually  does  the  mischief,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  thunderbolt,  is  the  lightning  which  occasions  the  thun- 
der;  nevertheless,  as  4his  notion  of  a  bolt  has  been  common,  onr 
teimslators  |M>ve  not  iv^teedto  employ  this  WQrd§^  _  Pf^.lxxvni.  4$* 
Itis«oggested„  tbait  Joh^»«vi.  3Q,  33,  maybe  best  explained  hf 
this  notion  ^  a  thunderbolt*  The  words  in  Psal.  cxxxy.  <r,  are 
strictly  and  philosophiedly  tme^,  .I>Em  not  the  lightaii^^,  by  die* 
chargmg  the  electricity  from  an  electrical  cloud,  suffer  its  waters  to 
coalesce,  and  so  occasion  rain  ? 


*  Dr.  A.  Claike,  who  has  givm  some  yery  ioBtnictiTe  notes,  &c. 
t  ByPufchnnt,  Heb.  Les.  who  iOm  relieia  to  Chaadier'iUfe  of  David,  toL  ii. 
p.  09.  Sec. 

X  So  ranarim  tht  above  eelehwied  criiie— Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  thai^— gc. 

II  Thas  obBerred  the  htte  learned  and  laborious  Editor  of  OdmeC,  who  has 
sopplied  here  aa  onaocoimtafcle  deSdeaey  hi  his  aathofw-en  the  word  <<  Hail** 

^  Hie  saaw  rtnaik  also  applies  to  this  part»rnhur  w  veteonilogir,  wlu«h  ap- 
pears  to  bare  been  completely  orerlooked  by  the  celebrated  Cahnet. 
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steooo.] — The  pestilential  wind  or  blast,  bj  the  Arabs  termed  the 
Sam-wind;  by  the  Persians,  Samoon;  by  die  Turks,  Simoon  or 
Samiel,  is  noticed  in  Jer.  iv.  lU  Its  effects  are  most  dreadful; 
and  it  is  doubtless  the  yery  sorest  calamity  with  which  any  of  the 
fiiir  regions  of  the  East  are  yisited.*  Most  probably  it  is  alluded  to 
!■  9  Kii^i^  xiz«  96;  as  well  as  certainly  by  Psah  eiii.  15,  10;  and  9 
Kings  six.  7,  S5. 

Sect  Sd-^The  Seasons. 

The  seilsons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated  by  a  yery  ancient 
pofdon  of  the  sacred  histoi^,  C^.  yiii.  99 ;  and  as  agriculture 
constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the  Jews,  during  most  periods 
«f  dleir  history,  they  seem  to  haye  adopted  this  simple  diyision  of  the 
yetf  •  As  this  topic  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  present  publi- 
cation,f  it  would  be  unsuitable  here  not  to  consult  the  utmost  pos- 
sible breyity.  May  it  be  suggested,  that  a  kind  of  Scripture  Ca^ 
lendar%  or  Almanack^  would  be  useful,  comprising  (in  separate  co- 
lumns) a  tabular  View  of  alT  the  months,  with  the  notice  of  sacred 
festiyal  days,  some  particular  eyents  in  Scripture  History,  changes 
of  Weather,  economical  business  of  each  month,  &c.,  &c.  ? 

Seed-time] — ^The  SeedMnUj  )nt  fZeraJ^  lvt^fi»^  comprised  the  latter 
half  of  Tisri,  the  whole  of  Marchesyan,  and  the  former  half  of  Kisleu : 
that  is,  according  to  our  time,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the 
beginniug  of  December. 

wiafer.) — Winter,  rpn  fChorephJ^  Uqt^^  included  the  latter  half  of 
Chisleu,  the  whole  of  Zebeth,  and  the  former  part  ofShebeth:  or 
fhim  the  beginning  of  our  Decemb^  to  the  begmning  of  Pebruary, 

Cou  Season.] — ^The  cold  scasou,  1p  (KorJf\vxp^^  takes  in  the  latter 
half  of  Shebeth,  the  whole  of  Adeir,  and  the  former  half  of  Nisan ; 
from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April. 

Harreai] — TheHanrest,  "i^  (Ketzeer)^  %i^^^  comprises  the  latter 
half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of  Jyar,  and  the  former  half  of  Siyan :  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  June. 

Sammer.)— The  Summer,  TP/KayitzJ^  ^i^y  comprehends  the  latter 
half  of  Siyan,  the  whole  of  Thammuz,  and  Uie  former  half  of  Ab ;  or 
fhmi  (he  beginning  of  June  to  the  begmning  of  August. 

ifotseaioii.] — ^The  Hot  Season,  tSU  fChomJ^  and  its  deriyatiye 
Kmifitf,  includes  the  latter  half  of  Ab,  the  whole  of  EIul,  and  the 
former  half  of  Tisri;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the 
beginning  of  October. 

[Comograpliy  to  be  oooeliided  in  the  nest.] 


•  BNM**c  Tlrmf«i^  ko.  ri.  pp.  469,  4SS,  4M;  Huvier*i  OtanrvatioD^  toI.  t 
pp.  M— oa.  H oriei^ lee.  Joorney,  p. 43)  and  Tol.  i.  pp.343,  343. 
t  See  vol.  i,  pp.  343-^360. 
X  BMe%  Econmn.  Calend.  of  PaOeit.    Calmet'i  Fhigmenti,  ftc,  kc. 


9^  On  ike  Sacred  Poetry  if  the  Mehtewi. 

All  Mtk  tertni!  ^uytOvo^ti^  Is  rimpty  to  mugikij^^  to  aetebraief  to 
praise  ;  &ya)JuaM  denotes  exultation^  or  etstacy  :  ^^i/^**  ^  ^®  ^^'~ 
nm/  j'o«/  ;  ntmyum  the  immortal  spirit :  to  xtfioy  is  the  simplest  and 
most  general  expression  of  Godhead,  the  Lord  of  all  men  ;  rv  diW 
rw  fTanm^i  /jm  is,  in  terms^  a  considerable  amplification^  and  in 
itieaning,  abounds  with  approjpriative  and  heart-felt  comfort ;  the 
€hd  who  is  MT  Saviour.  Now,  all  the  terms  of  the  second  line^ 
thtUi  respectiyelj  rising  above  their  parallel  terms  in  the  first  line» 
the  fact  can  surely  not  be  questioned,  that,  in  the  lines  themselveSy 
there  is  an  intentional  gradation. *^* 

xm  xMvafpictit  m  ivtpmnttt  mt  mafmMnxs  Jtvr^, 

WiMM  the  Lord  JesnS  will  witarte  away^  With  the  breatll  ofliis  moafh. 
And  will  utterly  datr«y,  with  the  bright  appeartnee  of  his  tiembg. 

8  llien.  0. 8. 

^  The  first  words,  •»  o  Kty Mf  *iinawt,  are  common  to  both  lines  ; 
Jbra:k»&u  implies  no  more,  in  this  place,  than  graducd  decay; 
atttnyyuflm  denotes  total  extirmination  :  while  in  terror  and  magnU 
heeate^  no  less  than  in  the  effects  assigned,  the  breath  of  At# 
skoutk^  must  jield  to  the  bright  appearance  of  his  coming.  The 
fiftrt  Ihie  seems  to  announce  the  oroinary  difiusion,  graduauy  to  be 
^fi^ted,  of  Christian  truth  :  the  second  to  foretell  the  extraordinefj 
manijfbstation  of  the  victorious  Messiah,  suddenly,  and  over- 
whelmingly, to  take  place  in  the  last  days.'*f 

tuu  affua-mnn  umfiims,  it^^ot. 

Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners ; 

And  poriiy  yoor  hearts,  ye  double-minded.    Jam.  iv.  8. 

^  KtAaft&etta,  here,  relates  to  outward  cleansing  ;  aYn^ctn^  to  in* 
^ard  purification  ;  x^f^^*  ^^  outward  actions  ;  xttf^tat^  to  inward 

?finctples :    afAatpt»ifX»t,   persons  determinately   engaged    in   sin ; 
ht^irvof,  persons  in  whom  conscience  is  awakened,  wavering  between 
iendences  to  good  and  evil.^" 

won  PftX!^  hti  hgmiwf  Hat  ^ahuMff, 

For  he  maketh  his  son  arise  on  the  bad  and  good ; 
And  raineth  on  the  Just  and  ui\jnat.    Matt.  t.  45. 

**  The  first  of  these  lines  contains  the  higher  character,  the  second, 
a  lower  character,  of  good  and  evil;  wmyof,  bad^  wicked,  is 
more  than  oSixo^,  unjust ;  the  former  is  positive ;  the  latter  only  ne- 
gative :  again,  ayo^or,  good,  is  superior  to  lixmof^  just :  the  latter 
is  no  better  than  strict  law  requires  him  to  be ;  the  former  follows 
the  kind  and  benevolent  dictates  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  natnre  : 

Quia  legem  det  amantibns  ? 
M^|or  lex  amor  est  sibi. 


»  Sacred  literature,  p.  310.  f  Ibidk  p.  319. 

Ibid,  pp.313,  313. 
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**  The  other  terms  have  a  similar  gpradation :  the  degrees  of  divine  bounty 
are  adjusted  according  to  the  degrees  of  the  recipients,  whether  in  the 
scale  of  good  or  evil.  God  is  said  to  make  his  sun  arise  on  the 
higher  class,  whether  in  virtue  or  in  vice ;  the  evil  and  the  good  ; 
the  sun  J  whose  influence  brings  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  full  matu- 
rity;  His  SUN,  by  way  of  eminence,  his  best  natural  gift.  But  on 
the  just  and  unjust,  the  lower  class  in  virtue  and  in  vice,  it  is  said 
that  God  raineth^  not  that  he  *  sendeth  his  rain  ;*  intimating  there- 
by, that  rain,  though  a  ^o^f  »ya!^j  is  not  a  ^vftifjM  rtXiw :  according- 
ly we  see,  that  rain  promotes  indeed  the  earlier  processes  of  vegeta- 
tion, but  never  brings  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  their  perfection.*** 

•If  oSw  JSmtv  fui  a«iX^9TV* 

To  the  way  of  the  Gentiloi  go  not  off; 
■  And  to  a  city  of  tbe  SanmitaiM,  go  not  in ; 
But  proceed  ratber  to  the  k»t  iheep  of  the  house  of  iMtiel.    Bfatt.  x.  5,  6. 

**  This  is  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  national  and  religious  pVoximity, 
the  CrentileSy  the  Samaritans^  Israel.  In  the  remaining  terms, 
there'  is  a  correspondent  progress :  the  tray,  or  road,  to  foreign 
countries ;  a  city  of  the  Samaritans ;  the  house  of  Israel,  a  phrase 
conveying  the  notion  of  home  :  go  not  off, — ^go  not  from  Pales- 
tine, towards  other  nations ;  ro  not  in  to  a  city  of  the  Samaritans  ; 
though,  in  your  progresses  between  Judsea  and  Galilee  you  must 
pass  by  the  walls  of  many  Samaritan  cities :  but,  however  great 
your  &tigue,  and  want  of  refreshment,  proceed  rather,  not  merely 
to  the  house  of  Israel,  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  that  house.  /Thus, 
by  a  beautiful  gradation,  the  Apostles  are  brought  from  the  indefi- 
mteness  of  a  road  leading  to  countries  remote  from  their  owii,  and 
people  differing  from  themselves  in  habits,  in  language,  and  in  faith, 
to  tne  home-felt,  individual,  and  endearing  relationship  of  their  own 
countrymen ;  children  of  the  same  covenant  of  promise,  and  addi- 
tioonany  recommended  to  their  tender  compassion,  as  morally 
iostr'f 

ivat  auras'  on  i»  rv  l^v  rou  Kait  twoftv^no-eu' 

KXi  7%  avrtXoyia  rou  Kopt  a«*rXovre. 

Wo  onto  them !  For  in  the  way  of  CSain  have  they  walked ; 

And  in  the  deviouHieM  of  Balaam*8  reward,  they  have  eagerly  mihed  on ; 

And  in  the  gainiaylDg  of  Korah,  they  have  periiibed.    Jade  11. 

'*  Things  future  are  here  spoken  of  in  the  grandest  style  of  prophe- 
tic poetry,  as  already  accomplished.  The  climax,  in  the  concluding 
terms,  especially  of  the  lines,  is  very  strongly  marked.*'^ 


•  Sacred  literature,  pp.  319,  390.  f  I^id,  pp.  313,  314. 

}  Ibid,  p.  153. 
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$4  On  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  ike  Hebrews. 

0  aJ^iKt/ff  ainatmrti/  In* 
tuu  0  ivwun,  ymmcarti  Irt* 

He  who  acta  iii\jiiitly,  let  him  act  u^ostly  itill ; 

And  he  who  aeto  flUbily>  let  him  act  filthily  itill ; 

And  he  who  ia  Jmt,  let  him  be  Joatiaed  atill ; 

And  he  who  ia  holy,  let  him  be  aanctified  still.    Rer.  xzii.  11. 

**.That  there  is,  in  each  couplet  of  this  stanza,  a  progressive 
meanint^f  cannot,  I  prestime,  be  reasonably  questioned.  Ftlthiness 
evidently  rises  in  the  scale  of  turpitude  above  injustice  or  ««- 
righteousness  ;  and,  from  the  rules  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and,  indeed, 
or  all  measured  composition,  holiness^  or  sanctijication^  which  it 
antithetically  opposea  to  filihiness^  must,  in  like  manner,  rise  in 
the  scale  of  moral  excellence  above  justice^  or  righteousness ^  which 
is  antithetically  opposed  to  injustice :  the  first  couplet,  then,  pre- 
sents two  degrees  of  moral  evil ;  and  the  second  couplet,  two  de- 
grees  of  moral  goodness.  Again,  the  participial  form,  on  the  bad 
side,  indicates  an  evil  course  of  action ;  the  adjectival  form,  on  tha 
good  side,  indicates  an  inherent  principle  or  quality  of  virtue.  And^ 
lastly,  the  active  voice  of  the  verbs,  on  the  bad  sine,  would  seem  to 
attribnte  all  human  wickedness  to  man*s  own  agency ;  and  the  pas- 
sive voice  of  the  verbs,  on  the  good  side,  to  ascribe  all  human  excel- 
lence to  some  derivative,  communicated  power ;  that  is,  manifestlj^ 
to  the  efficacious  grace  of  God.'** 

«XX*  OS  i»f  ^tXn  ly  v/jjf  lAtyas  ynta^at, 
mm  hs  iat  SiXn  U  vyuf  \nm  Wfvrof, 

But  whoBoerer  would  among  you  become  great, 

Shall  be  your  aervant :  - 

And  whoaoefer  wooldamon^  you  be  chief. 

Shall  be  your  slave.    Matt.  xx.  26,  37. 

**  The  first  line  and  the  third,  the  second  line  and  the  fourth,  are 
here  parallel ;  and,  in  each  pair  of  parallelisms,  the  gradation  is  ma- 
nifest: wfvns^  chief,  is4in  advance  in  the  scale  of  human  grandeur, 
upon  fuyar,  great ;  and  ^ovXof ,  slave,  is  many  degrees  lower  in  the 
scale  of  human  depreciation,  than  Itawnos,  servant, — It  may  be  ob- 
served also,  that  f/iwf  is  an  advance  upon  yma^au :  those  of  a  more 
limited  ambition,  wish  to  become  great;  thereby  admitting  that 
they  ar«  and  have  been  little  :  those,  on  the  contrary,  whose  ambi- 
tion is  unbounded,  wish  to  he  chief;  not  making  any  admission  what- 
ever of  previous  mediocrity,"f 


•  Sacred   Literature,  pp.   329,   330;   where  see   a  satisfactory   refutation 
of  the  reading  adopted  by  Bengel  and  Griesbach. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  310,  311. 


Parallelism  of  the  New  Testament.  S6 

i  iwi  Top  ^/axtos,  fcai  narx^Murti, 
iftu  ra  Ik  rnt  itntxs  atmv' 

afmt  T*  ifxarta  avrov. 

He  that  is  on  the  honte-topy  let  him  not  come  down. 

To  take  the  tbingi  from  his  house ; 
And  he  that  is  in  the  field,  let  hhn  not  torn  hack, 

To  take  his  upper  garments.    Matt.  zxir.  17,  18. 

**  The  reading  of  our  received  text  is  ofoi  Ti  tx  mr  Ittumtf  *  To  take 
AHY  THING  from  his  house.*  TA,  however,  is  the  reading  of  the 
hest  MSS.,  Versions,  and  Fathers ;  and  is  adopted  by  Mill,  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  &c.  In  order  properly  to  understand  this  passage,  we 
most  keep  in  view  the  construction  of  houses  among  the  Jews :  they 
were  commonly  flaUroofed,  and  had  stairs  on  the  outside,  by  which 
persons  mi^ht  ascend  and  descend,  without  coming  into  the 
hoose.  In  the  eastern  walled  cities,  these  flat-roofed  houses  usually 
formed  continued  terraces,  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other, 
which  terminated  at  the  city-gates.  Our  Lord*8  injunction,  there- 
Ibre,  is,  he  who  is  walking  on  the  house-top,  let  him  not  come 
down  to  remove  his  property  from  his  house  ;  let  him,  on  the  con- 
trary, pursue  his  course  along  the  terrace,  and  escape  through  the 
gate  of^the  city  as  &st  as  he  can. 

**  The  gpradation  in  the  sense  is  manifest :  the  man  on  the  house- 
top waa  not  to  come  down  and  carry  away  his  household-goods  and 
property ;  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty :  the  man  at  work  in  the  fields 
was  not  so  much  as  to  turn  behind  him  for  the  upper  garment,  which 
he  had  but  just  laid  aside,  in  order  to  fiusilitate  nis  labour ;  a  lively 
image  of  increasing,  nay,  of  instant  danger.*'* 

Ijmtrovatv  it  mi^ftuwot  rot  ^avarov' 

xai  iv  /Ml  ivfnaouai9  avrw  : 
MMi  iwi^viJLfiavua'if  avo^«Niv* 

xat  ptufyrcu  aw  avrwt  o  ^ffiarof . 

Men  shall  seek  death; 

And  shall  by  jio  means  ind  it : 
They  shall  desire  to  die ) 

And  death  shall  flee  from  them.    Her.  iz.  6. 

**  In  this  example,  I  have  followed  Griesbach*s  text :  the  gradation 
speaks  for  itself:  the  personification  of  death  is  magnificent;  the 
more  so,  from  its  unexpectedness  and  breTity.**f 

[To  be  oootinned.] 
•  Sacred  literature,  pp.  314,  316.  f  Ibid,  p.  315. 
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9L  i$ibliograp]^ical  anv  (Etitital  Account 

OF 
THE  VARIOUS  EDITIONS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


In  performance  of  the  promise  made  in  the  preface  to  our  last 
volume,  we  have  undertaken  a  critical  and  bibliographical  account  of 
the  various  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  which,  when 
completed,  will,  we  anticipate,  prove  of  no  ordinary  utility.  Without 
further  premise,  therefore,  we  proceed  to 

BIBUA  POLYGLOTTA. 

I. — BiBLiA  SACRA  POLYOLOTTA,  hehraicCy  chaldaice^  gnsce^  etc, 
'  cum  tribus  interpretatiofiibus  latinis  ;  de  mandatOy  ac  sump- 
iibus  Cardinahs  D.  P.  Francisci  Ximenes  de  Cisnerot^ 
impressa  aique  edita  fcuris  Demeirii  CretensiSy  Antanii 
NebrissensiSj  Lopez  Astunigaj  Alphonsi  Zamora^  et  alio- 
rum.  J  Compluti,  industria  Am.  GuiU.  de  Brocario,  ann. 
1514,  1515,  et  1517,  6  vols,  in/olio. 

Thus  stands  the  title  of  this  celebrated  work  in  the  Mac-Carthy 
Catalogue  ;  it  is  differently  stated  by  De  Bure.  The  whole  expences 
of  this  publication,  which  confers  immortal  honour  upon  its  pro- 
jector, amounted  to  fi/^v  thousand  ducat s^  and  were  totally  paid 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  various  texts  are  thus  disposed :  the 
Hebrew,  Latin  and  Greek,  in  three  distinct  columns ;  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  with  a  Latin  interpretation  at  the  bottom  of  each  page; 
and  the  margin  is  filled  with  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicals. 

Various  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS. 
consulted  in  forming  this  edition  ;  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Hebrew  text  has  suffered  from  the  capriciousness  of  the  editors ; 
that  the  Greek  text  was  frequently  interpolated  according  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  which  emendations  could  not  bc^found  in  Greek  MSS. : 
in  addition  to  this  charge,  may  be  added,  that  of  altering  the  Greek 
according  to  the  Hebrew;  but  both  these  accusations  have  been 
proved  to  be  groundless  by  Michaelis,  (OrtentaUrii^e  unb  ereget  Sibltot 
vol.  ix,  p.  I6d,.  and  xii,  120);  and  Eichorn,  ((linleitund  in<  X.  ZefL, 
vol.  i,  p.  351).  As  this  polyglott  is  of  extraordinary  rarity  and 
great  value,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  here  a  description 
of  the  volumes,,  in  order  to  guide  purchasers  against  mutilated  and 
imperfect  copies. 

Vol.  L — On  the  first  leaf  are  these  verses : 

Heec  tibi  Pentadechas  Tetragonon  respicit  illnd, 
Hodpitium  Petri  et  Panli,  ter  quinque  dierum, 
Namque  instrumcntmn  yetoH,  Hebdoes  innnit  octo, 
Lex  nova  signatur,  ter  quinque  receptat  utrunqne. 

Immediately  under  are  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  red,  then 

the  title  of  the  volume : 

Vetus  Testamentum,  multiplici  linguA  nunc  prim6,  impressum,  et 
imprimis  PentateuchiLs,  Hebra'ico,  Greece,  atque  Chaldaico 
idiomate ;  adjunct^  unicuique  suk  Latin&  interpretatione. 
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After  this,  wliich  occupies  the  first  page,  or  forms  the  title,  follow : 

1*  Ad  lectorem  de  his  cnue  ad  lectionem  Veteris  Testamenti :  &c. 

9*  De  arte  inveniendi  Kadicem,  &c. 

3°  Prolog^s  in  Noyiim  Testamentum,  &c. 

4*  Prologns  in  Hebraicom,  Chaldaicum  que  Dictionariom,  3cc« 

5*  Modi  intelligendi  sacrum  Scripturam. 

6*  Epistola  Beati  Hieron3mii,  &c. 

7*  Prefatio  Sancti  Hieron3mii,  &c. 
Then  follows  the  body  of  the  work,  the  leaves  not   being  paged, 
which  finishes  with  Deuteronomy^  and  two  leaves  of  errata. 

YoL  II. — ^Two  separate  leaves  including  the  title,  &c.  as  in 
VoL  I.  then 

1'  Prologus  Beati  Hieronymi,  in  librum  Josue. 

8*^  Argumentum. 
afler  ^idiich  Joshua  to  Manasses ;  at  the  end  (here  are  two  leaves  of 
errata. 

Vol.  III.— Two  separate  leaves  at  the  commencement,  as  in  the 
former  volumes  ;  after  which  from  Esdras  to  Ecclesiastes ;  at  the  end 
one  leaf  of  errata. 

Vol.  IV. — ^Two  leaves  at  the  commencement  as  before;  the 
text  containing  from  Isaias  to  Macabees ;  after  which  follows  a  sepa- 
rate leaf  with  an  inscription,  stating  by  whom  the  work  has  been 
conducted,  and  two  leaves  of  errata, 

YoL  V. — Four  leaves  of  the  title  and  preliminary  pieces,  then 
IbUows  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;*  at  the  end  should  be 

1*  One  leaf  containing  two  pages  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses. 

9*  Ten  leaves  intituled  Interpretationes  Hebrseomm,  Chaldeo- 
rum,  Graecorumque  nominum  Novi  Testamenti. 

8*  Thirty-nine  leaves  containing  an  Introductibn,  and  GredL 
and  Latin  Dictionary. 

Vol  VI. — A  separate  leaf  of  title,  after  which  follows  the  body 
of  the  volume. 

1*  A  vocabulary  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  leaves  terminal 
ting.  Explicit  vocabularium  Hebraicum  totius  Veteris  Testa- 
menti, cum  omnibus  Dictionibus  Chaldaicis,  &c. 

9*  Eight  leaves  containing  an  Alphab.  Index  of  Latin  words. 

5*  Twenty-four  leaves  intituled  Interpretationes  Hebraicorum, 
Chaldaicomm,  Grsecorumque  nominum,  Veteris  ac  Nov. 
Testamenti,  secundjkm  ordinem  Alphabet!. 

4*  Two  leaves  intituled  Nonuna  quae  sequuntur,  &c. 

3*  Fifteen  leaves  intituled  Introductiones  Artis  Grammaticfle 
HebraicsB,  et  prim6  de  modo  legendi  et  pronnntiandi. 

These  separate  parts  are  not  always  found  in  this  exact  order, 
being  dispersed  according  to  the  option  of  the  binders. 

Car^nal  Ximenes,  whose  favorite  object  was  the  completion  of 

•  The  learned  Cesar  de  Wmy  cliargea  the  editor*  with  having  antedated  the 
New  TeitementyJeakNialy  aspiring  to  appear  as  earlier  editors  of  so  notable  a  work 
than  Erasoia%  idiose  edition  was  published  hi  the  beginning  of  1616.  Ur.  de 
Wmy  has  not,  liowever,  supported  his  assertions  with  any  conclnsive  argamcnts ; 
we,  tberefbi^  Iwlhie  to  thfaik,  with  Ur.  Dibdb,  that  he  was  nistaken  hi  his  eos- 
jectves.  See  Bowycf^s  Origin  of  PrintiBg,  p.  168,  Ap.  and  Dibdfai*s  Introdnct.  to 
the  qasiirB,  in  loco. 
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tl|i8  Folyglott,  did  not  live  long  after  it  was  finished ;  he  £ed  in 
)517,  leaving  behind  him  an  unblemished  character  and  an  unspotted 
reputation.  He  was  one  of  those  great  men  who  appear  as  comets,  but 
for  a  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few,  whose  memory  has  been 
cherished  and  revered  by  all  parties,  and  all  nations.* 

Six  hundred  copies  of  this  Polyglott  were  struck  off  on  paper : 
it  was  not  published  until  1522,  at  the  price  of  six  dollars  and  a 
half,  a  large  sum  at  that  time.  A  copy  is  worth  from  £d0  to  £60 
according  to  the  conditions-only  three  copies  are  known  .upon  vel- 
lum, that  belonging  to  Pinelli,  said  to  be  Cardinal  Ximenes*  own 
copy,  was  sold  to  Mac-Carthy  for  £483 ;  and,  at  his  sale,  pro- 
duced 16,000  francs  ;  it  is  now  m  the  possession  of  Greorge  Hibbert^ 
Esq.  of  Clapham. 

Another  copy  on  vellum  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid,  and 
the  third  at  Turin.  The  British  Museum  has  a  copy  on  paper,  as 
also  the  following  colleges  :  Cambridge,  the  public  University  li- 
brary. Trinity,  King's,  Queen's,  and  Corpus  Christi; — Oxford, 
AH  Souls,  Queen's,  St.  John's,  and  the  Bod|eian ;  Sion  College  li- 
brary also  possesses  a  copy. 


II. — BiBLiA  SACRA  POLT6LOTTA,  Philivpi  II,  Htsponiarum  JRe- 
gis  jussu  edita  ac  impressa  ;  cura  Benedict!,  Arise  Mohtani. 
Antuerpia,  Plantinus,  1569 — 1572,  8  vols.  foU 

This  splendid  work,  generally  known  as  the  Antwerp,  Spanish,  or 
Royal  Polyglott,  was  edited  by  Arias  Montanus,  and  printed  by  the 
celebrated  Plantin,  at  the  instigation  and  expence.  of  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  as  the  tide,  we  have  given,  indicates  ;  it  contains  the  whole  of 
the  Complutesian  edition,  besides  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  Cardinal  Ximenes  did  not  introduce  in  his 
edition,  for  particular  reasons  yet  unknown,  but  deposited  the  MSS. 
in  the  Theological  library  at  Complutum.  The  new  Testament  has 
the  Sjrriac  version,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Sautes  Pagninus, 
corrected  by  Ari^  Montanus.  As  the  volumes  of  this  beautiful 
Polyglott  were  published  at  different  periods,  and  as  they  contain  a 
vast  number  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  &c.,  necessary  \n  render 
the  work  complete,  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  enter  into  an 
exact  detail  of  these  Treatis^^ 

Vol.  I  to  y.. These  five  volumes  contain  the  whole  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  present  no  difficulty  in  arrangement,  being  separately 
characterised^  ^omti«  prmtM,  tecikndus\  and  soon;  but  in  the  re- 
maining three  volumes  great  nicety  is  required,  as  they  are  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  tracts,  absolutely  requisite  to  render  the  work 
complete  ;  they  are  as  follows  : 


•  For  an  account  of  this  andable  character,  see  Alvaro  Gomez  or  Gomecios^  de 
Rebnt  ij^ettis  a  F^andsco  Ximenio  Cisnerie  Archiepisc.  Toletano.  Comphit.  1569^ 
Ah.  Thb  woiic  is,  however,  extremely  rare ;  see  also  BaucHer,  and  his  translator 
Tangfapn,  (1671)  Flfchier,  Marsollier,  and  Bf aUinkrot,  p.  110,  Bntler*B  Horv 
JEHblicv,  p.  129—7.  Panzer,  t.  vi.  p.  441^  2;  and  Mirtfcnlarly  Micfaaelli  by 
Marsh,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  853,  for  several  interesting  particulars. 


Of  the  various  Edit,  of  the  Old  (md  New  Test.  s§ 

VoL  VI. — 1*.  Hebraicomm  BibUonun  Yeteris  Testameikti  Latbia 
Inteqyretatio,  olim  Xantis  Pagnini  Lucencis,  nimc  ter& 
Benedict!  Arie  Montani,  Hispalenais,  etc.  Heb.  et  Lat. 
AntuerpiflBy  Plantm,  157 1. 

9®.  Nomm  Testamentum  Gr»c^,  com  Volgati  Interpreta- 
tione  Latind,  Gned  con  testns  lineU  inserta,  operi  Be- 
nedict! Arise  Montani,  Antuerpiae,  Plantin,  1579. 
YoL  YII. — 1**.  Communes  et  familiaree  Hebraic«  linguse  Idiotismi, 
operd  Benedict!  Arise  Montani,  Antuerpiae,  Plantin,  1572. 

S*.  Liber  Joseph,  seu  de  Arcane  sermone,    operi  ejudem 
Benedict!  Arise  Montani,  Antuerpise,  Plantin,  1571. 

9*.  Liber  Tubal-Cain,  siwe  de  Mensuris  sacris,  Antuerpise, 
Plantin,  1572. 

4*.  Liber  Phaleg,  siye  de  Gentium  sedibus  primis.  Antuerpise 
Plantin,  l57d. 

5®.  Exemplar,  sive  de  sacris  fabricis.     Antu.  Plantin,  1579. 

^.  Aaron,  sive  de  SS.  Yestimentorum  omamentis.  Antuerpise, 
Plantin,  1572. 

7^.  Daniel,  sive  de  sseculis  Codex.  Antuerpise,  Plantin,  1572. 

8*.  Index   Biblicus,  cum  Catalogo  Librorum    Canonicorum. 
Antuerpiae,  Plantin,  1572. 

9*.  Hebrsea,  Chaldsea,  Grseca,  et  Latina  nomina,  ke.  cum 
liiterpretatione.     Antuerpise,  Plantin,  1571. 

10*.  Yariarum  in  Grsecis  Bibliis  Lectionum  Libellus.     Ant- 
uerpise, Plantin,  1571. 

11*.  Annotationes  Yariarum  Lectionum    in   Psalmos.    Ant- 
uerpise, Plantin,  1571. 

12*.  Yarise  Lectiones,    Latin.   Bibliorum  editionis  Yulgatae* 
Antuerpise',  Plantin,  1571. 

13*.  YariaB  Lectiones,    et  annotatiunculse,  quibus  Thargiim, 
illuBtratur  et  emendatur. 

14*.- Actorum  publicorum  ad  Reg^a  Biblia,  et  sacruip  appa- 
ratom  pertiuentiutn  exempla  prsecipua. 

15*.  Tabula  evangelicarum  lectionum. 

16^.  Prefiitiones  de  varid  in  HebraTcis  libris  lectione,  ac  de 
Maaooreth  ratione  et  usu. 

*  At  the  end  of  this  volume  are  several  small  treatises  following, 
attached  to  each  other,   and  then  a  description  of  ancient  Jernsalemy 
with   a  plan  engraved  as  the  French  have  it,  en  taille  douce. 
YoL  Yin. — 1*.  DictionariumSyro-Chaldalcum.  Antu.  Plantin,  1573. 

S*.  Grammatica  Chaldsea,  et  Thesaurus  HebraTcse  Linguse,  cum. 
Santis  Pagnini  epitome  Thesauri  Linguse  sanctte,  1572. 

3*.  Syrorum  Peculium,  hoc  est  Yocabula  apud  Syros  Scripto- 
res  passim  usurpata,  Antuerpise,  Plantin,  15^1. 

4*.  Grammatica  Linguse  Sjrriacse,  Antuerpise,  1571. 

5*.  Lexicon  Grcecum,  cum  Dictionario  Grseco-Latino.     Ant- 
uerpise, Plantin,  1571. 
Of  this  celebrated  Polyglott,  printed  with  the  greatest  luxnrj 
of  typographical  splendor,  and  critical  exactness,  there  were  only 
five  hoMred  copies  struck  off;  it  is  consequently  rare  and  proper- 
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tioiiablydear :  in  addition  to  this  circnmstance,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  were  sent  to  Spain,  and  lost  in  their  passage.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  the  contents  of  this  edition,  having  previouslj  ob- 
serred  that  it  contains  the  whole  of  the  Complutentian  with  another 
version,  and  a  Yariety  of  treatises  specifically  noticed.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  there  were  any  copies  taken  on  large  paper,  Bmnet 
obsenres  (torn.  1,  p.  191.)  *'  11  y  a  eu  momentan^ment  A  Paris,  avant 
Tann^e  1815,  deux  exemplaires  de  cette  polyglotte  imprim^e  snr 
YBLiN.**  A  copy  m,  v,  sold  at  the  Gaignat  sale  for  264  francs,  another 
m.  r.  at  that  of  the  Due  de  la  Valli^re  for  296  francs.  And  these 
prices  are,  we  apprehend,  very  near  its  present  value ;  a  copy  being 
marked  in  Messrs.  Ogle  and  Go's  Catalogue,  original  binding,  gilt 
leaves,  £16  \Qs  :  and  another  in  that  of  Messrs.  Rivington  and  Co. 
£15  15«.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first  volome  should  be  found  a 
second  preface  of  Arias  Montanus,  in  which  he  details  the  authors 
from  whom  he  has  received  any  assistance. 


III.— -BiBLiA  SACRA  POLYOLOTTA,  Studio  Guy  Michaelis  Le  Jay, 
Parisiis^  apud  Antoniumj  Vitray^  1628 — 1645,  10  vo/^.yb/.  max. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  productions  of  the  press,  and  de- 
cidedl  V  the  most  beautiful  Polyglott  extant :  it  contains  all  that  is  in  the 
Complutentian  and  Antwerp  ecUtions,  with  the  addition  of  a  Syriac  and 
Arabic  version  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old,  and  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  its  version.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  but  not  its  corresponding  Latin  translation,  is 
likewise  corrected  in  this  Polyglott,  from  the  Venetian  and  other  edi- 
tions ;  but  the  Hebrew  text  is  extremely  inaccurate. 

M.  Le  Jay  conducted  and  defrayed  the  total  expence  of  this  edi- 
tion, which  proved  his  ruin  ;  its  sale  at  the  time  of  its  publication  was 
very  limited,  owing  partly,  to  the  ponderous  size  of  the  volumes,  which 
rendered  them  particularly  inconvenient  to  use,  its  high  price,  and 
more  than  all,  the  malevolent  intrigue  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,"  who 
had  offered  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  the  impression,  and  give  \a 
Jay  the  profit  of  the  sale,  provided  he  would  publish^  it  under  his 
name ;  probably,  in  rivalry  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  :  this  advantaffeons 
proposal  Le  Jay  refused,  and  dearly  did  he  pay  for  his  justifiable 
vanity. 

The  London  booksellers  likewise  negotiated  with  Le  Jay  for  a 
very  considerable  number  of  copies  on  favorable  terms  to  the  editor; 
but  he  treated  them  littie  better  than  the  [Cardinal,  and  thus  incurred 
the  violent  opposition  of  both  parties  ;  De  Bure  attributes  the  min 
of  his  countryman  solely  to  the  English  ;  they  doubtless  assisted,  but 
his  proud  obstinacy,  was  undoubtedly  the  original  cause.  The  value  of 
this  Polyglott  varies  according  to  condition  from  £10  to  £25.  Messrs. 
Ogle  and  Co.  have  a  copy  in  a  fine  state,  marked  £28 ;  Messrs.  Ri- 
vington, £12  l2jr ;  Mr.  Bohn,  a  very  fine  copy  £21,  It  was  originally 
published  at  two  hundred  crowns. 

[To  be  continued.]      ^ 
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(B^raetftitftU  BoHtt%  of  JVAKcal  SBb^ii. 

A  TrmHse  on  the  Genius  and  Object  of  tke  Pairiarekaif  ike  Levitieaij  and 
ike  Chriwtian  BUpentation*.  S^  George  Staniep  Pdber^  B.  D.  Hedor  of 
iMng-Newton,  2  vole.  8yo.  pp.  904.  Loudon,  Riviiij^a^s,  1823,  12.  1#.   boardt. 

From  tbe  great  learning  and  emment  talents  which  the  author  has  displayed 

In  his  former  productions,  we  were  led  to  form  high  expectations  of  the  present 

woriL;    nor  have  these   expectations   been  disappointed  by  the   perusal.    Hie 

present  publication,  though  not  calculated  for  the  general  reader,  will  be  highly 

useful   and   interesting  to    the   theological   student.      It  contains  much   sound 

criticism,  and  abounc^  with   new  and  valuable  information  on  various  topics 

connected  with  Biblical  Literature.    Throughout  the  whole  of  these  discussions 

t|ie  ^thor  evinces  great  learning,  extensive  reading,  acute  reasoning,  and  deep 

piety.     And  thoi^gh  his  boldness  of  coi\jecturc,  and  fondness  for  hvpothesi^ 

Vpny   lead  him,    sometimes,    to  advance  positions,  which   we  conceive  to  be 

"crroDeous,  yet  it  will  scarcely  deteriorate  materially  from  the  value  of  the  work. 

iVSmo  winnriaiium  omnibuM^'-iapit. 

The  work,  as  may  have  l)een  anticipated,  is  divided  into  three  books;  in 
which  are  investigated  the  genius  and  object  of  the  Patriarchal,  the  Leviticai, 
and  the  Christian  Dispensations.  In  the  two  former  the  author^s  design  is  to 
establish  a  system  relative  to  the  genius  and  object  of  God^s  ancient  communi- 
tions  to).  man,  which  he  conceives  to  be  more  Scriptural  than  that  of  the  author 
of  tike  Divine  Legation  of  Moeee.  lliis  he  fully  accomplishes ;  while  he  success 
fully  refutes  the  arg^umenti^  and  explodes  the  theory,  of  Bishop  Warburton. 

Bodi  I.— Treats  of  the  object  of  the  Patriarchal  Dispeusatum ;  and  Ui 
chapter,!,  which  is  introductory,  is  considered  the  peculiar  genius  of  thtthi«e 
Dispensatiotts.  1.  Tbe  genius  of  Pfttriarchism  vfaa  wUversalitjf ;  because  the 
light  of  divine  knowledge  shone  with  abundantly  sufiicient  lustre  to  lead  all 
men  to  heaven,  if  they  would  $  and  because  Adam,  after  the  creation,  and  Noak 
after  the  flood,  would  severally  communicate  to  all  their  children  the  knowledge 
which  they  themselves  poss^sed.  Tbe  Patriarchal  Dispensation  consisted  of 
two  periods.  The  first  from  Adam  to  the  flood;  durii^^  which  the  apostacy  of 
dsin  and  his  descendants  took  place,  which  consisted  in  the  rejection  of  the 
atoBement,  and  which,  at  length,  spread  among  the  descendants  of  Seth.  The 
second  period  was  fVom  Noah  to  the  establishment  of  the  Levitical  Dispensation; 
the  apoatacy  from  which  consisted  in  astronomical  hero-worship;  while  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  strenuously  maintained.  2.  The  genius  of  the 
Leritical  Dispensation  was  particularity;  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and 
gradually  conununicating  divine  knowledge  to  an  apostatising  world.  This 
characteristic  particularity  was  expressly  foretold  by  Balaam ;  and  began  to  be 
withdrawn  when  the  time  for  the  advent  of  the  promised  Saviour  approachedL 
Hence  3.    Tne  genius  of  Christianity,  like  that  of  Putriarchism,  is  univereaiii^. 

Chapter  11,  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  theory  of  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton^ relative  to  the  state  of  man,  from  Jus  first  creation  to  the  promuigatkNi  of 
the  law :  for,  if  that  theory  be  well  founded,  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation  is  in 
tntb  a  non-entity. 

1.  He  contends  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  placed  in  Faodise  imme. 
dialely  on  their  creation ;  but  that,  having  been  created  noctal,  thty  were  kiep/L 
some  time  under  the  tutelage  of  natural  religion,  ere  they  were  inbrodaoed  ialD 
(he  garden,  and  thene  giiled  with  immortalily,  upon  their  first  heooning  the 
fldyecta  of  revealed  religion.-^lv  The  argument,  by  which  he  would  prove  that 
flor  fisst  parents  were  created  mortal;  which  is,  that  inunortali^  was  not 
bestowed  upon  our  first  parents  until  they  were  brought  into  PtaadiM,  the 
gfivilcge  itself  bemg.  then  conferred  as  a  free  gift:  therefore,  their  ezisttnee^ 
anterior  to  the  conierring  of  the  free  gift  of  immortality,  nuist  have  been  an 
existence  in  a  condition  of  mortality.  The  singular  inaccuracy  of  the  statement^ 
mgm  which  this  argument  is  built,  is  apparent  from  the  Mosaic  account^  where 
md  a  syUable  is  said  respecting  the  supposed  donation,  of  immortality.  Agnini 
tliK  9isho|p'a  assertion^  that  man  was  originally  created  mortal,  anfl  thnt 
imortality  was  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  hi  Paradise,  does  not  accord 
noiAL  the  aodptural  apooont  of  death  a^  being  the  penalty  of  sin.  Hahasidao 
voL  II.  B 
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omitted  to  give  an  accurate  definition  of  the  term  mortaUiff.  His  attempt  io 
prore  eztrinsically,  tbat,  by  the  fall,  the  §oul  of  Adam  became  mortal,  as  he 
supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  created,  is  not  satisfactory.  He  himself, 
admits,  that  this  sapposed  loss  of  immortality,  on  the  part  of  the  soul  of  man, 
is  not  declared  explicitly  by  Moses.  He  is  eren  inconsistent  with  his  own 
theory ;  for,  after  all,  he  admits,  that  in  truth  the  human  soul  did  no!  become 
mortal  in  consequence  of  the  fall. — 2,  The  arg^uments  by  which  he  would  prore, 
that  our  first  parents,  previous  to  their  introiduction  into  Paradise,  were  kept 
under  the  sole  tutelage  of  natural  religion.  His  first  argument  is  taken  ttook. 
the  more  and  less  confined  g^rant  of  f<XKl,  set  forth  by  the  sacred  historian  ia 
Gen.  i.  29.  and  ii.  16.  17.  This  is  nullified  by  the  fact,  that  the  second 
chapter  is  an  explanatory  supplement  to  the  first.  His  second  argument  is^ 
that  the  seeds  of  vegetables  being  created  on  the  third  day  and  left  to  matore 
by  sun  and  showers,  a  considerable  period  of  time  must  have  evolved,  ere  flie 
garden  of  Paradise,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  planted  on  the  third  day, 
could  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  Adam  and  Eve :  that  they  being,  however, 
created  on  the  Aixth  day,  the  g^arden  of  Paradise  could  not  have  so  g^wn  up 
fVom  seed  as  to  be  fit  for  their  reception ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  only  when,  to 
the  course  of  time.  Paradise  was  become  capabl*  of  accommodating  its  inhabi- 
tants, that  they  were  transplanted  thither.  This  b  wholly  built  upon  the 
gratuitous  assumption  that  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  were  six  natural  d^ys ; 
and,  besides,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaical  narrative,  if  this  assumption  be 
admitted  as  valid. — 3.  The  argument  by  which  he  would  prove  the  existence  of 
an  ante-paradisaical  state  on  the  part  of  our  first  parents,  is  shewn  to  be 
inconclusive  by  the  fact  that  Eve  was  created  in  Paradise  :  whence  she 
plainly  could  not  have  existed  in, an  ante-paradisaical  state.— 4.  Respecting  ttie 
true  chronologfical  arrangement  of  the  planting  of  the  sacred  garden  of  Eden. 
Tlie  bishop  supposes,  that  the  garden  was  planted  on  the  third  day  of  the 
creation  \  whereas  it  really  was  planted  on  the  sixth  day.  His  opinion  quadrates 
neither  with  the  obvious  purport  of  the  third  day*s  work,  nor  with  the  natural 
plan  of  the  entire  narrative. 

2.  Bishop  Warburton  contends,  that  man  was  subject  only  to  natural 
religion  fhnn  the  fall  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law.— 1.  This  opinion  is  directly 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  is  shewn  by  a  discussion  of 

^what  Bishop  Warburton  maintains  to  be  only  occasional  communications  frtmk 
heaven  (Gen.  iii.  15.) ;  and  by  the  scriptural  history  of  man,  through  the  period 
duriftg  which  the  bishop  would  turn  him  over  to  the  sole  guidance  of  natural 
religion.  The  objection  of  the  bishop,  to  allow  the  name  of  a  sffttem,  to  what  be 
deems  only  an  occasional  communication,  is  next  shewn  to  be  invalid.— 2.  It  Is 
opposed  by  ancient  pag^  tradition. 

3.  Bishop  Warburton  contends,  that  man  lived  under  an  equal  or  eztraor- 
dioary  Providence  from  the  fall  down  to  the  time  when  polytheism  universally 
prevailed  *,  and  that  this  supplied  his  alledg^d  ignorance  of  a  future  state.^ 
1.  His  evidence  for  this  opinion  is  defective  hi  gucmftfy.— 2.  It  is  unsatisfactory 
in  its  nolKre;— and  3.  The  opinion  is  si^ciently  overturned  by  the  single  case 
of  Cain  and  Abel. 

Chapter  III,  is  occupied  in  discussing  the  length  of  the  six  demiurgic  days, 
in  the  course  of  which  God  is  said  to  have  fuhioned  the  material  world  out  of 
Chaos.  In  this  Mr.  P.  attempts  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  assumption  of 
Bishop  Warburton  that4lhey  were  six  natural  days,  that  they  were  ux  periods  eadi 
of  vast  though  uncertain  length,  lliis  he  observes  may  be  prpved  by  four  several 
arguments. — 1.  By  analogy  of  language  »"~3-  By  the  necessity  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive ;— -3.  By  the  tenor  of  ancient  tradition ;— and  4.  By  the  discoveries  of  modem 
physiologfists.  As  we  are  most  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  six  days  were  six 
natural  days ;  and  as  we  conceive  that  these  arguments  of  the  learned  autBor  fkll 
in  proving  the  contrary,  we  will  enter  into  an  examination  of  each  of  them,  and 
give  our  reasons  for  dissent. 

I.  ^  With  respect  to  the  analogy  of  language^**  ^7^  Mr*  P*>  '^  ^®  ^^'^  ^^ 
that  the  Lord  fhshioned  the  world  in  six  days,  and  that  he  rested  on  the  seventii 
day.  Here  the  analogy  of  language  requires  us  to  understand  these  days  homoge- 
neonsly :  that  is  to  say,  if  one  of  the  seven  mundane  days  be  a  natural  day, 
they  must  all  be  natural  days ;    and  conversdy,  if  one  of  the  seven  nniiidaiife 
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daji  be  a  period  of  great  length,  they  most  all  be  periodi  of  great  length.*^* 
Bdfore  he  prooeedt,  howerer,  with  h»  argument,  he  endeaToora  to  meet  a  very 
natural  ol](|ection  to  the  hjpothesiM,  that  these  daya  were  not  natural  days. 
Why,  might  a  person  naturally  enquire,  did  Moies,  or  rather  the  Almighty, 
make  nee  of  the  term  days,  if  periods  of  seyeral  thousand  years  are  meant  ? 
^  Perhaps,'*  says  Mr.  F.,  **  I  need  scarcely  remaik,  that  in  Scripture  nothing 
can  well  be  more  indefinite  than  the  term  which  we  transUte  by  the  £nglii£ 
word  dttif.  Sometimes  it  denotes  a  tingle  refoduiion  of  the  earth  ramnd  iU 
aurif ;  sometimes  it  denotes  a  revotution  of  the  earth  rotmd  the  fan,  or  what  we 
can  a  nahtral  year :  sometimes  it  denotes  a  whole  millenary :  sometimes  it  de- 
■oCfls  a  period  of  probably  greats  but  of  wholly  undetermined  length :  and 
■niiietimea  it  denotes  aU  the  eix  demiurgic  daus  collectively;  that  is  to  say, 
ali  the  eix  demiurgic  days  viewed  at  jointly  forming  a  single  demiurgic  day 
or  period.  Thus,  in  truth,  the  term  obitractMy  would  be  more  accurately  ez- 
prcsscd  by  the  English  word-  period  than  by  the  English  word  day :  for  the  con- 
text alone  can  determine,  what  tpecifU  period  it  may  describe  in  any  particular 
paange ;  though  doubtless,  in  common  speech,  it  is  ordinarily  employed  to  set 
fcith  a  nofara/  dioy,  or,  a  rerolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis^f  This 
•tateownt  is  almost  wholly  inaccurate.  The  term  d!ay,  we  will  boldly  assert, 
flfver,  either  in  eostMon  language^  or  in  any  of  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Scripteres,  signifies  any  thing  else  than  a  naiuraly  or,  an  artificial  day.  Hiat 
it  Biay,  in  the  poetical  and  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture,  metaphorically  signify 
what  Mr.  F.  has  attributed  to  it,  we  will  not  dispute ;  but  we  are  not  concerned 
here  with  its  metaphorical  but  literal  meaning.  Hence,  we  were  much  surprised 
that  of  all  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  Mr.  F.  has  produced  in  support  of  his 
■asfrtinus,  only  two  are  brought  trom.  the  historical  boohs.  We  will  proceed, 
howerer,  to  an  examination  of  these  scarcely  legal  witnesses,  and  endeavour  to 
shew,  that  they  are  Tery  far  from  confirming  the  author^s  positions. 

1.  Tliat  it  denotes  a  natural  year.  The  first  passage  produced  is  Num. 
xiT.  34. ;  where  JehoTah,  denouncing  his  wrath  against  the  q>ies  who  brought 
aa  eril  report  of  the  land  of  Promise,  and  the  chil£en  of  Israel^  who  murmured 
at  that  report,  says :  **  After  the  number  of  the  days  in  which  ye  searched  the 
iaad,  eren  forty  days,  each  day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  eyen 
Ibcty  yean.^  The  next  passage  is  Ezek.  iv.  6.  **  And  when  thou  hast  ac- 
eoaniiilied  them,  lie  again  on  thy  right  side,  and  thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  hotise  of  Judah  forty  days :  I  have  appointed  thee  each  day  for  a  year.** 
Hiese  passages  require  no  comment  ^  it  is  evident  that  the  day  was  merely  given 
as  a  e^m  for  a  jfsar.  Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  term  day  ^onld 
have  been  employed  by  the  prophets  figuratively  to  denote  a  year^  without  ai\y 
explanation  ^  but  no  one  surely  would  have  the  hardihood  to  assert,  that  therefore 
the  term  day  properly  denotes  a  year.  Of  this  character  are  the  remaining  texts 
prodaced  by  Mr.  F.  namely  Dan.  xii.  11, 12;  Rev.  xi.  3,  9;  xii.  6. 

2.  Tbat  the  term  which  we  translate  day  signifies  a  millenary.  There  are 
only  two  passages  produced  by  Mr.  F.  in  support  of  this  position,  in  both  of  which 
'a  particle  of  comparison  is  employed.    The  first  is  Psal.  xc.  4,  **  A  thousand  years 

in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.** 
Hie  other  passage  is  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  **  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
yean,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.**  HiMe  are  peculiarly  unfortunate  exam- 
pies.  For,  if  we  were  to  rcgect  the  particle  of  comparison,  and  take  them  literaUy 
as  Mr.  F.  appears  to  have  done,  into  what  absurdities  should  we  not  be  led !  In 
tba  former  passage  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that  a  watch  in  the  night  was 
a  ihameamd  years  ;  and  in  the  latter,  that  a  thousand  years  were  one  day  ! 

3.  That  the  term  day  denotes  a  period  qf  probably  great,  but  qf  wholly  tm- 
diieiwUmed  length.  The  texts  cited  to  corroborate  tUs  statement  are  Isa.  ii.  18; 
xiii.  16-,  Joel  i.  15;  Zeph.  i.  7,  8,  18;  Mai.  iv.  5;  1  Thess.  v.  2,  2;  2  Pet.  ui.  10;  hi 
whicfa  it  occurs  in  the  phrase  **  Theday  of  the  Lord;  **  which,  so  for  fhxn  de- 
noting, a  period  qf  great  but  undetermined  length  ;  would  appear  to  denote  some 
epeeific  day  when  the  event  predicted  should  take  place.  But,  if  even  this  were 
net  the  case,  these  passages,  selected  wholly  fhxn  the  propheHeal  parts  ot  Sacred 
Scripture,  would  not  prove  tlu|t  the  term  day  properly  denoted  a  period  qf  great 
but  wsddermined  length. 
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4.  That  It  deucrtes  &atheHx  demiurgic  dag$  eoUeciivelff.  The  pamgpe  re^ 
teneA  to  as  a  proof  of  this  poeitioii  is  Gen.  ii.  4,  to  which  should  be  added  part  of 
fhe  6th  vene :  **  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaTcns  and  the  earth  wh«i  tbey 
were  created,  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
and  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
bvfbre  it  ^w.**  Here  one  wonld  naturally  suppose  that,  instead  of  tlie  term  day 
beings  taken  coUeetiwly  to  signify  all  the  six  demiurgic  days,  it  should  be  tdcen 
^UsMbuiivebf  to  sig^fy  each  day  of  the  generations,  or  mccesrite  produrtitfiu  of 
the  heavefis  and  the  earth,  and  every  plant  and  herb  of  the  field.  This  appear*, 
in  fact,  to  be  the  force  of  the  original,  which  may,  with  strict  propriety,  be  ren- 
dered, **  in  the  day  of  Jehovah^s  making,  &c.^  i.  e.  irAeit  Jehovah  made. 

Mr.  F.  having  thus  endeavoured  to  clear  the  ground,  by  shewing  that  the  term 
dag  is  wholly  indefiuite,  and  that  it  mag,  therefore,  denote  a  period  of  great 
length ;  proceeds  to  shew  by  the  analogy  of  language  that  it  does  denote  a  pe- 
riod of  great  length.  He  thus  states  his  argument,  taking  the  seventh  day,  or 
the  divine  sabbath,  as  a  test  or  gage :  «  If  God  laboured  six  natural  days  and 
rested  on  the  seventh  natural  day,  the  very  turn  of  the  statement  will  unavoMft- 
bly  imply,  that  he  resumed  his  labours  on  the  eighth  natural  day,  or  on  the  fltvt 
day  of  the  following  natural  week ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  commemora- 
tive sabbath,  when  man  is  commanded  to  labour  six  natural  days  and  to  rest  on 
the  seventh  tiatural  day,  the  very  turn  of  the  command  implies,  that  his  rest  is  to 
termiuato  with  the  seventh  day,  and  that  his  labour  is  to  recommence  with  the 
eighth.  But  was  this  the  plan  adopted  by  Supreme  Being?  Did  he  resume  his 
labours  on  the  eighth  natural  morning?  Most  certainly  he  did  "not:  for  we  are  as- 
•ured,that#A«  heatensand  the  earth  and  all  thehost  of  them  (a  comprehensive  phrase 
•phlnly  expressive  of  the  wnoLC  material  world)  irere  fimibhed  at  the  close  of 
the  sixth  day,  that  on  the  seventh  dag  God  ended  his  vork  which  he  had  mntdp; 
and  that /rom  all  kis  vork  ithtch  he  had  made,  he  rested  on  the  seventh  dag.  If 
then  God  did  not  resume  hiH  creative  labours  on  the  eighth  natural  morning,  his 
sabbath  or  rest  certainly  extended  begond  the  limits  of  the  seventh  natural  day  : 
and,  if  it  extended  begond  the  limits  of  the  seventh  natural  day,  a  singfle  natural 
day  most  undoubtedly  could  not  be  the  measure  of  the  divine  sabbath."*  He  then 
proceeds  to  argue,  that  the  Divine  sabbath  is  not  yet  ended  jthat  the  seventh  day, 
consequently,  must  be  nearly,  or  according  to  the  Samaritan  chronology,  more 
than,  six  thousand  years  long- ;  and  that,  therefore,  each  of  the  six  demiurge  days 
m«st  have  been  periods  of  at  least  bix  thousand  years  duration  !f  Now,  how- 
ever  ing^enious  the  present  argument  may  be,  we  conceive  nothing  can  be  more 
mumbstential.  In  f&ct,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  most  gratuitous  assumption,  if 
not  presumption.  In  a  syllogistic  form  it  would  run  thus :  the  very  turn  of  the 
■tetement  that  God  laboured  six  natural  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh  natural 
day,  implies  that  he  resumed  his  labours  on  the  eighth  natural  morning.  But 
the  Scriptures  assure  us  he  did  not  resume  his  labour  on  the  eighth  natural  morning. 
Therefore,  his  Sabbath  or  rest  certainly  extended  begond  the  limits  of  the 
•eventh  natural  day,  and  so  a  single  natural  day  could  not  be  the  measure  of 
tlie  divine  Sabbath.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  if  the  premises  be  well  founded, 
but  this  is  the  very  pomt  which  Mr.  F.  has  failed  in  proving.  We  con- 
tend that  the  turn  of  the  statement,  that  God  laboured  six  days  and  rested  no 
the  seventh,  by  no  means  implies  that  he  resumed  his  labours  on  the  eighth  na- 
tural morning;  for,  God  might,  or  he  might  not,  have  resumed  his  labours  on 
the  eighth  natural  momhig,  and  yet  the  statement,  that  God  rested  on  the  sevoith 
day,  be  perfoctly  correct:  just  as  man,  having  laboured  six  days,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh,  may  accurately  be  said  to  have  rested  on  ttib  seventh  day,  whether  his 
rest  terminated  with  the  evening  of  that  day,  or  was  extended  to  every  succeed- 
ing: day  of  the  week.  Tl\e  circunurtance  of  man's  being  eofnm^nidM  to  iahour 
six  natural  dags,  and  to  rest  on  the  seventh,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  argument, 
and  wholly  destroys  the  parallelism  of  the  two  cases;  for,  no  one  would  dare 
to  affirm  that  God  was  commanded  to  IcAour  six  dags  and  to  rest  on  the  seventh. 
But,  allowing  for  a  moment  the  validity  of  the  position,  that  the  very  turn  of  j.the 
statement  unavoidably  implies  that  the  divine  Being  resumed  his  labours  on  the 
eighth  natural  morning,  we  still  contend  that  the  Scriptures  will  not  authorise  the 
assertion,  that  he  did  not  resume   his  labours  on  that  morning.    Ute  Scriptural 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  114.  t  Ibid.  115-17. 
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rtttoMBt,  tfiat  ^  Thm  fhe  heayns  and  the  eftith  were  flnMied,  and  all  the  host 
•ftheni:  and  on  the  aerenth  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made:  and 
he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  fVom  all  his  wotIl  which  he  had  made^"  has  nothing* 
to  do  with  the  resumption  of  the  divine  labours.  A  human  artificer  completes  a  cer- 
tain work  in  six  days,  and  rests  frota  it  on  the  seventh:  but  no  one  would  be  justified 
in  asserting,  from  this  statement,  that  he  cb'ii,  or  did  not,  resume  his  labours,  or 
eoounence  a  similar  undertaking  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day.  So,  with  k. 
gard  to  the  creative  labours  of  God,  no  one  is  authorised  to  assert,  that  because  God 
ooBpleted  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  host  of  them,  in  six  days  ,and  rested 
on  the  seventh,  that  his  rest  was  confined  to  that  single  day,  or  that  it  still 
Mntlnoesy  or  that  the  divine  power  and  wisdom  were  not  engaged  in  sfanflar  works 
OB  the  eighth  day,  and  ever  since  that  period.  In  fact,  the  assumption,  for  we  have 
only  Mr.  Faber^s  ipie  dixit  for  it,  that  the  divine  rest  or  sabbath  has  continued 
tin  the  present  time,  appears  to  be  expressly  contradicted  by  the  words  of  our 
Savionr,  who  having  haded  a  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and,  being  in  consequence, 
persecuted  by  the  Jews,  says,  by  way  of  Justification :  "  My  Father  worketh 
HITHERTO  and  I  work.*^ 

II;— TTie  necessity  of  the  Mosaical  narrative,  "  We  are  told,"  says  Mr.  F., 
'*  That  Cfodcreated  every  plant  of  the  field  hefirre  it  itae  in  the  earth,  and  every 
fter6  cf  the  field  befbre  it  ffreyc:  whence,  as  Bishop  Warburton  justly  observes, 
we  are  obliged  to  conclude,  that  €vod  created  the  whole  vegetable  family,  not  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  but  in  the  condition  of  seed  previous  to  germination.  Now 
the  whole  vegetable  family  was  created  on  the  third  day;  birds  of  every  descrip- 
tkn  were  created  on  the  fifth  day;  and  beasts  and  reptiles  and  man,  were  created 
on  the  sixth  day.  Sncfa  being  the  case,  it  is  clear,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
six  demiurgic  days  being  six  natural  days,  that,  without  a  miracle,  all  gjamfni- 
voroos  and  scminivorous  and  fhictivorons  sAimals  must  have  perished  througli 
hanger:  because,  on  such  a  supposition,  the  vegetable  seeds,  which  were  created 
and  committed  to  the  earth  on  the  third  day,  could  not,  in  the  ordmary  course  of 
germination,  have  produced  a  sufficiency  of  food  fbrnon-camivorous  anlmab, 
created  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  time  to  save  them  from  destruction  by  flu 
mlne.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  we  have  our  choice  of  two  expedients.  Either  a 
miracle  of  germination  must  have  been  wrought ;  through  iniiich  the  vegetable 
■eeds  sprang  np  almost  instantaneously  and  quite  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  to  complete  and  productive  maturity :  or  the  six  days  of  creation  rirast 
each  have  been  a  period  greatly  exceeding  the  length  of  a  single  revolution  of 
Ae  earth  round  its  axis.*^*  This  argument  is  peculiarly  unsatisfiictory.  It  is  by 
Ho  means  clear  that  the  text,  upon  which  it  is  founded,  denotes  that  the  whole 
vi^getable  family  was  created  in  the  condition  of  seed.  In  fact,  we  diffisr  frMn 
iMth  Mr.  Faber  and  Bishop  Warburton  on  this  point.  We  beKeve,  with  many 
eorinent  commentators  and  critics,  that  the  passage,  so  far  from  intimating  that 
^egrtables  were  created  in  seed,  conveys  the  idea  that  they  were  created  In  a 
tartnre  and  perfect  state,  hefore  they  grcWf  in  a  similar  sense  that  every  animal 
was  created  perfect,  before  it  was  produced  in  the  ordinary  way.  And,  notwith- 
iHanding'  tlie  elaborate  note  of  Mr.  Faber,f  we  conceive  this  sense  is  fairiy  de- 
dneible  from  the  strict  TiAport  of  the  original  terms  made  use  of  by  the  sacred 
idstorian,  and  perfectly  accords  with  the  condnding  portion  of  the  verse:  fbr  the 
Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to 
III]  the  ground."  But,  granting  Bishop  Warburton  and  Mr.  Faber^s  view  of  the 
piBsagc  to  be  correct,  and  that  vegetables  were  created  in  the  condition  of  seed; 
we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  rather,  instead  of  lengthening  the  day  to  a  period 
of  six  thousand  years,  cnnbrace  the  other  alternative  oflbred  by  Mr.  Faber,  namely,  a 
■drade  of  germination,  since  the  whole  creation  was  but  one  continued  miracle; 
■or  can  we  esteem  it  a  superfluous  miracle,  as  insinuated  by  Mr.  F.  in  the 
sneoeeding  paragr&pb,  when  it  would  reduce  a  period  of  six  thousand  years  to 
one  day,  and  provide  (bod  for  every  animal,  that  they  might  not  perish  by 
ADBiine. 

III.-*The  third  argument  is  drawn  firom  the  tenor  of  ancient  traditions  among 
the  Hindoos,  Persians,  and  Etruscans.  This  is  certainly  a  very  fallaciotis  mode 
•r  reasoning.    For,  when  we  consider  how  various  nations  have  extended  the 
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dnnticNi  of  their  own  race^  and  the  dnratioQ  of  the  worid  itielf»  to  .the  bmsI 
unreaflonable  and  absurd  length,  we  cannot  be  surpriied  that  the  aix  na)hurml  dajs 
of  the  creation  should  be  lengthened  by  the  Persians  to  a  year^  whether  Ktenl 
or  mystical ;  and  by  the  Etruscans  to  six  thousand  years;  and  that  in  the  sacred 
volome  of  Hindoo  kiws,  **  we  find  a  day  and  night  of  the  Creator  extended  to 
snch  a  length  as  abnost  to  baffle  computatioD/**  But,  after  all,  Mr,  F.  admits  the 
inconclusiTe  nature  of  such  evidence.  **  These  ancient  cabalas,"  he  obacrvca» 
are  adduced,  certainly  not  by  ^ay  of  any 'direct  proof,  but  simply  by  way  of 
shewing,  that  the  system  of  expanding  the  six  doniurgic  days  into  six  ample 
periods,  is  no  merely  modem  specnlation.^f 

IV.  The  fourth  and  last  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  Faber  is  drawn  (Von  ^  tfie 
discoTeries  or  possibly  the  re-discoyeries  of  our  ablest  physiologists.*^  This  aiig«- 
ment  is  evidently,  in  Mr.  Faber*s  opinion,  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive ,  and 
he  accordingly  enters  upon  it  more  extensively  than  any  of  the  preceding.  He 
divides  the  argument  iuto  seven  parts :  but,  as  it  is  impossible,  in  our  scanty 
limits,  to  enter  fully  into  the  discussion,  we  shall,  in  stating  them,  merely  make 
some  brief  observations  on  each. 

1. — Mr.  Fabec  contends,  that  the  deluge  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  foesil 
phenomena  which  occur  in  the  strata  of  the  earth :  for 

(1.)  Whole  genera  of  animals  now  exist  only  in  a  fossil  state :  but  we  are 
assured,  that  pairs  of  all  the  land-animals,  which  existed  before  the  flood,  were 
preserved  in  the  ariL :  therefore,  those  genera  could  not  have  become  extinct  by 
means  of  the  flood.  To  solve  the  difficulty,  we  must  caU  in  some  great  revolution 
yet  more  ancient  than  the  flood :  but  no  such  revolution  took  place  between  the 
creation  of  man  and  the  general  delugfe  j  therefore,  the  revolution  must  have 
taken  place,  and  the  animals  have  become  extinct,  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  man.  Hiis,  to  say  th|i  least  of  it,  is  very  unsatisfoctory  reasoning. 
There  may,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Cnvier  and  Mr.  Faber  to  the  contFaiy, 
still  exist,  in  some  of  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  earth,  those  identical  land- 
animals  which  those  gentlemen  affirm  to  exist  only  in  a  fossil  state.  The  unicorn 
has  hitherto  uniformly  been  deemed  a  fabulous  animal;  but  M^jor  Latter  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Thibet.}  May  not,  then,  some  future  enterprizing  traveller  discover,  in 
the  vast  ranges  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  or  amid  the  wilds  of  Tartary  or  Thibet, 
that  these  animals,  which  have  hitherto  been  pronounced  to  be  extinct,  have  an 
actual  existence  ? 

But  admitting  that  these  genera  of  animadu  exist  only  in  a  fossil  state, 
the  Mosaic  account  only  goes  the  length  of  assuring  us,  that  pairs  of  all  the 
then  existing  genera  of  animals  were  preserved  in  the  ark ;  consequently,  those 
genera  of  animals,  which  are  now  only  found  in  a  fossil  state,  might  have  pre- 
viously become  extinct,  and  their  remains  have  been  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  de- 
luge where  they  are  now  found.  Granting, however,  for  a  moment,  that  this  Was  not 
the  case,  and  that  some  other  mighty  revolution  must  be  called*  in  to  account 
for  the  destruction  of  these  genera  of  animals,  why  should  this  event  be  placed 
anterior  to  the  general  deluge  ?  May  not  many  great  revolutions  have  taken  plaoe 
in  various  parts  of  our  globe,  at  different  periods  subsequent  to  the  deluge,  sufll- 
cient  to  account  for  these  fossilized  phenomena  ?  But,  admitting  that  this  revo- 
lution  must  be  placed  previous  to  the  deluge,  why  should  it  be  placed  anterior  ot 
the  fonnation  of  man  ?  It  is  a  most  gratuitous  assumption,  that  no  such  revolutioB 
took  place  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  general  deluge ;  and  till  this  be 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  119.  flbW.  p.  120. 

J  See  the  Calcutta  Government  Gazette,  August,  1821,  which  is  cited  in 
Fragments  to  Calmet,  Vol.  ii.  Natural  Hist.  p.  22.  An  animal  with  one  horn,  haa 
been  discovered  by  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  in  his  recent  travels  in  South  Africa, 
which  answers  extremely  well  to  the  description  of  the  unicorn. — ^Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  pp.  294—296.,  where  the  head  of  the  animal  is  delfaieeted. 
Sir  Everhard  Homers  paper,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
for  1822,  part  i.  pp.  44,  45,  where  engravings  of  the  horn  are  given,  llie  upper 
part  of  the  head  (the  whole  being  too  heavy  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,)  may  be  seen,  with  the  one  horn,  in  the  Museum  of  the  I/mdon  ^B/Hmiooarj 
Society. 
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pnfited^  we  feel  boend  to  wMiold  our  anent  to  the  inference^  drmwn  from  it  by 
Mr.  Faber. 

(2.)  Rent!  ancl  wnituret  and  diaarraiigeiiieiits  are  eontfamall  j  obaerred  in  the 
■erend  atrata  of  fo«il  bodies,  which  have  eridently  beim  produced  by  lome 
■Iffaty  coaTQbion :  but  the  strata  f Aeauefoer,  which  contain  snch  fossil  bodies,  most 
neoessarily  liave  existed  befbre  the  disarrang^ement  occasioned  by  the  conTulsion; 
therefore  whether  thai  conmlsion  was  produced  by  the  deloge,  or  whether  it  pre- 
ceded the  deluge,  the  fossil  remains,  which  constitute  those  strata,  must  liave 
eiisted  tnderior  to  the  deluge,  and  consequently  cannot  haye  been  the  ttffecU  of 
the  delug^.  This  argument  is  certainly  most  illogical ;  for,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  such  a  conchision  cannot  legitimately  be  deduced  from  the  premises.  Disar- 
rangements have  been  obserred  in  the  strata  of  fossil  bodies,  which  must  have 
been  produced  by  jomm  mighty  convulsion :  but  the  strata  ikewuelves  must  neces- 
auily  have  existed  before  such  a  convulsion ;  now,  what  is  the  obvious  and  natural 
ooodaaioo  ftom  these  premises?  Not,  surely,  that  these  strata  must  have  existed 
anterior  to  the  <^uge,  and  consequently  cannot  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
dtfnje ',  but,  that  these  strata  could  not  have  Ueen  the  effects,  or  be  produced 
by,  nik  m  eammisiamy  as  had  broken  or  disarranged  them.  In  fact,  the  deluge 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  alignment.  In  order  to  have  drawn  the  conclusion  which 
Mr.  F.  has  done,  the  nu^or  proposition,  instead  of  affirming  that  these  disarrange- 
ments  have  evidently  been  produced  by  somb  mighty  eonealfton,  should  have 
afimed  that  they  were  produced  by  the  dduge  ;  a  position  which  Mr.  F.  would 
have  then  been  bound  to  prove ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  his  learning  and 
taleata,  we  imagine  he  would  have  found  impossible.  As  the  argument  stands,  it 
■Jlitates  not  a  whit  against  the  opinion,  that  these  fossil  strata  were  produced  by 
the  deloge,  and  that  the  disarrangements  i^re  occasioned  by  some  subteqmeni 


(3.)  No  proper  fossil  portion  of  the  human  subject  has  ever  yet  been  dis- 
covered ;  a  matter  wholly  unaccountable,  if  the  other  fossils  were  the  consequence 
of  the  deluge.  Now,  though  fossil  remains  of  the  human  species  have  not  hitherto 
been  discovered,  certainly  they  may  pet  be  brought  to  light  from  some  of  the  un- 
explored  regions  of  the  countries  where  the  antediluvians  lived;  which  certainly 
•fford  fiur  less  opportunity  for  research  than  most  other  parts  of  the  earth.  U 
appears  to  ns,  however,  equally  unaccountable,  that  none  of  the  thousands  of 
aahnals  and  human  beings  who  were  destroyed  by  the  flood,  should  be  fossilized  $ 
when  bodies  which  have  been  left  in  fomken  galleries  of  ancient  mines,  or 
foHen  into  crevices  of  rocks,  have,  after  a  comparatively  short  period,  been 
Aud  In  that  state.  How  extraordinary  that  ^  While  innumerable  animals,  which 
were  then  destroyed,  are  daily  found  in  a  fossil  state  through  every  part  of  the 
globe;  the  human  species  alone,  with  a  strange  exception  to  a  general  rule, 
catirely  escaped  fossilization**{  P^rliaps  a  few  more  years  may  clear  up  this 
secfldng  wonder.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  feel  obliged  to  those  gentlemen, 
who  deny  that  these  fossils  were  produced  by  the  d<9uge,  to  shew  it  to  be 
leas  nnaoconntable  to  admit,  that  the  innumerable  animals  and  human  beings, 
destroyed  at  that  period,  have  wholly  escaped  fossilization. 

% — **  gach  are  the  difficulties,'^  says  Mr.  F.  **  which  present  themselves  to 
tboae  who  would  explain  the  wonders  of  the  subterranean  world  by  calling  in 
tbe  agency  of  the  flood :  difficulties,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  are  wholly  iosur- 
■Monlable.  But  let  us  admit  the  six  demiurgic  days  to  be  each  a  period  of 
■lare  than  six  millenaries ;  and  not  only  will  our  difficulties  in  a  great  measure 
vaoiBb,  but  we  shall  likewise  find  the  very  order  of  tlie  fossil  strata  confirming 
to  a  most  cnrions  manner  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  narrative.**  Mr.  F. 
thcB  proceeds,  on  the  supposition  that  the  days  of  the  creation  were  each  a  period 
of  more  than  six  millenaries,  to  remove  these  supposed  difficulties,  and  to  exhibit 
the  harmony  which  he  supposes  to  exist  between  the  order  of  the  fossil  strata 
and  the  Mosaic  narrative.  This  he  does  by  supposing  that,  on  the  third  day, 
^  the  whole  Amo  of  the  earth,  already  separated  from  the  waters,  would  soon  be- 
eome  ovenpread  with  a  rank  and  luxurhmt  vegetation:  one  generation  of  trees 
'-tad  plaolSy  wonkl  sncoeed  another,  a  large  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould 
wwrid  be  produced  through  their  decomposition :  and,  either  by  one  of  ttioae 
enddsn  wad  mighty  revolntioo  which  appear  to  have  repeatedly  agitated  this 
globe  prgyiowa  to  the  formatioB  of  God*s  last  work,  man,  or  even  (we  may  venture 
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tony)  IB  the  ardwiary  ooane  of  natujre  itself  maMea  ot  fUlcn  tinber  would  be 
planged  beueath  the  sarface  of  extenrive  bogs  and  morasBes ;  there,  throng^  the 
prooesB  either  of  stoay  accretioa  or  of  bittuninous  fermentatioii,  to  be  gradually 
tnuHmated  partly  into  foiail  wood  and  partly  into  fbeail  coal^  that,  on  the  fifth 
day,  in  which  were  created  first  fish  and  then  birds,  some  great  mundane  reTola- 
tUm  deposited  these  above  the  strata  of  fossil  wood  and  vegetables :— cmd  that, 
on  the  sizdi  day,  in  which  beast  and  reptiles,  were  created,  another  mia. 
daiie  revolution  took  place,  previous  to  the  formation  of  man,  *^  which  led  to  the 
production  of  fossil  animals  and  fossil  reptiles^*.  He  then  contends,  that  this  order 
of  the  fossils  is  exactly  that  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  whole  of  thiB  may  be  laid  aside  by  one  word*-0O9JECTURB.  For, 
however  plausible  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  superstructure  without  a  foundation. 
Besides,  thn  hypothesia  appears  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  Scriptural  doo> 
trine  of  the  introduction  of  death  into  the  world  by  sin.  Mr.  F.  indeed,  endeavours 
to  meet  this  objection,  by  contending  ^  that  by  the  foil  matt  indeed  first  became  aub- 
Jeot  to  death,  agreeably  to  the  original  penalty  imposed  upon  eating  the  forbidden 
tlrnit  ;  but  no  intimation  is  gri^^n,  that  the  brute  creation  then  first  became  liable 
to  it :"  yet  we  question  the  validity  of  this  caveat,  especially  whem  death  is  usual^ 
represented  as  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  fall.  Further,  a  geological  foct, 
adduced  by  Mr.  Townsend,  militates  considerably  against  this  theory :  ^  Hie 
same  observation  will  apply  to  all  the  strata  of  which  I  have  taken  a  survey,  from 
chalk  to  granite,  in  districts  which  are  not  alluvial,  for  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
neither  Hutton,  Brydone,  nor  the  Canon  Recupero,  could  have  found  more  thaa 
OVB  bed  ofveffetable  earths*  Nor  does  the  order  of  the  fossil  strata,  as  eno- 
aerated  by  Dr.  Jameson,  agree  with  that  of  the  creation,  or  of  Mr.  F.  <^  He  stales, 
that  the  transition  limestone  was  composed  of  the  most  imperfect  class  of  ""'""ft^j, 
encrinites,  pentacrinites,  madreporites,  tubiporites,  and  trochites.  And  he  veiy 
Judiciously  remarks,  that,  in  the  succeeding  formations,  first  marine  plants  and 
animals  make  their  appearance ;  that  shells  and  fish,  succeed,  after  which  come 
land  plants ;  and  last  of  all  land  animals.  In  this  enumeration  and  progression  aU 
geologists  agree.^'f 

We  shall  conclude  this  division  of  our  review  with  the  excellent  observationi 
of  Mr.  Townsend,  which,  we  conceive,  are  as  applicable  now  as  at  the  time  thej 
were  first  delivered : 

^  Science,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  advancing  with  rapid  and  gigantie 
strides,  and  every  new  discovery  excites  surprise :  but  it  is  yet  too  early  in  the 
day  to  think  of  forming  such  a  system,  as  may  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
mrture.  Every  systematiat,  from  Burnet  down  to  Dr.  Hutton,  has  with  confidence 
cotclaimed— 

More  durable  than  brass,  the  frame 

Which  here  I  consecrate  to  fame ; 

Higher  than  pyramids  that  rise 

With  royal  pride  to  brave  the  skies. 

Nor  years,  though  numberlem  the  train. 

Nor  flight  of  seasons,  wasting  rain. 

Nor  winds,  that  loud  in  tempests  break. 

Shall  e*er  its  firm  foundation  shake.  Horace. 
^  Such  has  been  their  exulting  boast ;  but  each  adventurer  has  levelled  tbe 
monument  of  his  predecessor  with  the  dust.  The  most  distinguished  of  all  onr 
geologists,  whose  indefatigable  industry  traverKd  the  Alps,  and  climbed  even  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  rejoiced,  when  djring,  that  he  had  not  lived  to  publish 
his  sjTstem,  which  he  foresaw  would  prove  defective,  like  all  those  which  bed  pre- 
oeeded  his.*^ 

("To  be  concluded  in  the  next.) 

*  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Researches,  wherein  the  efi^Mrto  of  the  dehi0e 
aie  traced  ai^  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  account  establbhed :  with  twenty.4»ie 
Hhistmtive  pUites,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Townsend,  M'.A.  4to.  pp.  376,  377.  We  cor- 
dially reoonmiend  the  above  excellent  and  judicious  work  to  the  police  of  our 
Madere :  it  has  been  republished  by  Mr.  Bagster  at  the  low  p«iee.o£  one  guinea. 

t  Idem,  p.  335.  %  1<^<^9  PP*  ^^^  ^'^^'^ 
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MATTHEW,  Tii.  ^  27. 

t  will  liken  him  anto  a  fboliah  man,  which  built  his  hou§e  upon  the  sand :  and 
the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house  5  and  it  fell. 

The  fishermen  in  -  Bengal,  build  their  huts,  in  the  dry  season,  on 
the  beds  of  sand,  from  which  the  river  has  retired.  When  the  rains 
set  in,  which  they  often  do  very  suddenly,  accompanied  with  violent 
north-west  winds,  the  water  pours  down  in  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains. In  one  night  multitudes  of  these  huts  are  frequently  swept 
away,  and  the  place  where  they  stood  is,  the  next  morning,  undis- 
coverable.* 

**  It  so  happened,  that  we  were  to  witness  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  have  occurred  in  Egypt  in  the  recollection  of  any 
one  living.  The  Nile  rose  this  season  three  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  highest  mark  left  by  the  former  inundation,  with  uncommon  ra- 
pidity, and  carried  off  several  villages,  and  some  hundreds  of  their 
inhabitants.  I  never  saw  any  picture  that  could  give  a  more  correct 
idea  of  a  deluge  than  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  this  season.  The  Arabs 
had  expected  an  extraordinary  inundation  this  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  water  the  preceding  season ;  but  they  did  not 
apprehend  it  would  rise  to  such  a  height.  They  generally  erect 
fences  of  earth  and  reeds  around  their  villages,  to  keep  the  water 
from  their  houses ;  but  the  force  of  this  inundation  baffled  all  their 
efforts.  Their  cottages  being  built  of  earth,  could  not  stand  ona. 
instant  against  the  current;  and  no  sooner  did  the  water  reach 
them,  than  it  levelled  them  with  the  ground.  The  rapid  stream 
carried  off  all  that  was  before  it;  men,  women,  children,  cattle, 
cx>rn,  every  thing  was  washed  away  in  an  instant,  and  left  the  place 
irhere  the  village  stood,  without  any  thing  to  indicate  that  there 
had  ever  been  a  house  on  the  spot.**f 


ECCLESIASTTES  xii.  5. 
Hie  almond  tree  shall  flourish. 

Burder  remarks,  that  the  almond  tree,  with  its  snow-white 
flowers,  as  Hasselquist  describes  it  neftr  Smjnma,  is  a  very  proper 
emblem  of  an  old  man,  with   his  white   locks;  and  the  shedding 

•  Ward*s  view  of  the  Hindoos,  Vol.  ii.  p.  336. 
t  Bebotti's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  299. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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ffUft. 

"  At  P#«ili#;b#rrry,''  »ay«  Bartolomeo,  "  I  met  wHh  u 
#l«rfit  wfiic;h  4rxdt^  niv  «Jvtoni*hm«^Dt.  I  had  put  idt  effects  into  a 
rh'^  wbkh  nUftjd  in  my  apartmenty  and  being  one  day  dearoos  of 
iitktity;  out  a  W#k,  in  ord^r  to  amiuie  myftelf  with  reading,  as  soon  aft 
I  *t\9*'n^A  the  #;h#^t,  I  discovered  in  it  an  innumerable  mnltitiide  of 
what  %ff,  improperly  called  white-ants.  The  appellation*  termiteay 
from  the  I^tin  systematic  namey  termes,  is  better.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  them,  but  only  in  warm  countries,  which  are  all 
M|ijslly  d'rstroctiTe,  and  occasion  great  devastations,  not  only  in 
uufi^ftf  plantations,  bnt  also  among  furniture,  and  clothes  in  habita- 
tions. When  I  examined  the  different  articles  in  the  chest,  I  ob- 
%t»fyf*A  that  thffse  littlp  animals  had  perforated  my  shirts  in  a  thou- 
sand pis  res,   and  gnswed  to  pieces  my  books,  my  girdle,  my  amice. 


•  llolilinii'M  oil  thf?  numnen  and  ciurtoms  of  the  Grim  TkrtaiSy  p.  90.^^Biir- 
4fr*N  OriKiit.  Ut.  Vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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mad  oiy  shoes.  Tbey  were  BiDviog  in  colmniis  each  behind  the 
other;  and  each  carried  away  in  its  mouth  a  frag^ment  of  my 
eiects,  which  were  more  than  half  destroyed."  BARTOLOMEO9  by 
Johnson  J  p.  IS. 

In  Japan  there  is  a  species  of  ants,  in  shape,  bigness,  and  other 
particulars,  like  our  common  ones,  but  white  as  snow;  they  will 
m  a  Yery  little  time  pierce  through  any  thing  but  stone  or  ore,  doing, 
wherever  they  come,  very  great  mischief;  and  no  other  way  has  yet 
been  found  of  keeping  them  from  merchandizes,  and  things  of  value, 
but  by  strewing  some  salt  under  and  over  such  articles.  Modem 
Univers.  Hist,  voL  ix.  p.  97. 

The  weevil  is  a  small  insect  of  the  moth  kind;  which  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  cavity  of  grain,  and  particularly  in  that  of  wheat. 
If  the  crops  be  stacked,  or  laid  up  in  the  bam  in  sheaves,  these 
eggs  are  there  hatched,  and  the  grain  in  consequence  is  totally 
destroyed.     Wbld's  Trav,  through  N,  America^  vol.  L  p.  216. 

«  At  Carthagena,  in  South  America,  the  insect  called  comegen, 
damages  and  destroys  the  furniture  of  houses,  particularly  all  kinds 
of  hangings,  whether  of  cloth,  linen,  silk,  gold  or  silver  stufli,  or 
laces  ;  ai^  indeed,  every  thing,  except  those  of  soHd  metal,  where 
its  voracity  seems  to  be  wearied  out  by  the  resistance.  It  is  no* 
tiling  more  than  a  kind  of  moth  or  maggot ;  and  is  so  small,  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  so  expeditious  in  its 
depredations,  that  in  a  very  short  time  it  entirely  reduces  to  dust 
one  or  more  bales  of  merchandize  where  it  happens  to  fasten ;  and, 
without  altering  the  form,  perforates  it  through  and  through,  with  a 
aubtility  which  is  not  perceived  till  it  comes  to  be  handled,  and 
then,  instead  of  thick  cloth  or  linen,  one  finds  only  small  shreds  and 
dust;  it  will  thus  destroy  all  the  goods  in  a  warehouse,  where  it  has 
got  footing,  in  one  night*s  time.  Ulloa*s  Voyage^  by  AdamSy 
▼oL  i.  pp.  67,  68. 

'*  The  termites,  or  white  ants  of  Bombay,  are  so  numerous  and 
destructive  at  Anjengo,  that  it  is  difficult  to  guard  against  their 
depredations;  in  a  few  hours  they  will  demolish  a  large  chest  of 
books,  papers,  silk,  or  clothes,  perforating  them  with  a  thousand 
holes :  we  dare  not  leave  a  box  on  the  floor  without  placing  it  on 
glass  bottles,  which,  if  kept  free  from  dust,  they  cannot  ascend: 
this  19  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  serious  mischief  they  soma-i 
times  occasion,  by  penetrating  the  beams  of  a  house,  or  destroy- 
ing the  timbers  in  a  ship. 

'*  These  destructive  animals  advance  by  mjrriads  to  their  work, 
ipdar  en  arehed  incrustation  of  fine  sand,  tempered  with  a  mois* 
tore  firosR  their  bou^,  which  renders  the  cov^  wj^  as  hard  as 
bunpt  «Uj9  and  eflbctually  conceals  them  at  their  insidious  eoa. 
playment* 

**  I  couU  mention  many  curious  instances  of  depredation  by 
the  temitea;  one  happened  to  myself:  I  left  Anjengo  in  the  rainy 
season  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  the  chief  at  his  country  house  at 
Eddova,  in  a  rural  and  sheltered  situation;  on  my  departure  I 
locked  up  a  room,  containing  books,  drawings,  and  a  Saw  valuables ; 
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as  I  took  the  key  with  roe  the  servant  could  not  enter  to  clean  the 
furniture :  the  walls  of  the  room  were  white- washed,  adorned  with 
prints  and  drawings,  in  English  frames  and  glasses ;  returning  home 
in  the  evening,  and  taking  a  cursory  view  of  my  cottage  by  can- 
•  die-light,  1  found  every  thing  apparently  in  the  same  order  as  I 
left  it;  but  on  a  nearer  inspection  the  next  morning,  I  observed  a 
number  of  advanced  works,  in  various  directions,  towards  my  pic- 
tures ;  the  glasses  appeared  to  be  uncommonly  dull,  and  the  frames 
covered  with  dust;  on  attempting  to  wipe  it  off,  I  was  astonished 
to  find  the  glasses  fixed  to  the  wall,  not  suspended  in  frames  as  I 
left  them,  but  completely  surrounded  by  an  incrustation  cemented 
by  the  white-ants ;  who  had  actually  eat  up  the  deal  frames  and 
back  boards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  and  left  the  glasses 
upheld  by  the  incrustation,  or  covered  way,  which  they  had  formed 
during  their  depredation.  From  the  flat  Dutch  bottles,  on  which  the 
drawers  and  boxes  were  placed,  not  having  been  wiped  during  my 
absence,  the  ants  had  ascended  the  bottles  by  means  of  the  dust 
eat  through  the  bottom  of  a  chest,  and  made  some  progress  in  per- 
forating the  books  and  linen.  The  chief  *s  lady,  with  whom  I  had 
been  staying  at  Eddova,  on  returning  to  her  apartments  in  the  fort, 
found,  from  the  same  cause,  a  large  chest,  in  which  she  had  deposi- 
ted shawls,  muslins,  and  other  articles,  collected  preparatory  to  her 
leaving' India,  entirely  destroyed  by  these  voracious  insects.*'  FoR- 
BEs*s   Oriental  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  361.* 
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Of  the  principal  Buildings  tit,  and  about  Jerusalem. 

In  noticing  the  buildings  which  adorned  Jerusalem,  the  temple  first 
claims  attention,  from  the  splendour  of  its  appearance,  the  impor- 
tance of  its  services,  and  the  glory  it  possessed  as  the  stated  resi- 
dence of  the  King  of  Heaven. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  appears  to  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  David  when  *'  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  round  about 
from  all  his  enemies,*'  was  the  impropriety .  of  his  **  dwelling  in  a 
house  of  cedar,  while  the  ark  of  God  dwelled  between  curtains;" 
that  is,  in  the  tabernacle,  a  moveable  tent.  Upon  this  subject  he  opened 
his  heart  to  Nathan  the  prophet,  expressing  a  determination  to 
"  build  an  house  to  the  Lord,"  and  was  encouraged  by  the  seer  to 
carry  his  project  into  execution.     Notwithstanding  the  approbation 

•  Bnrder^s  Orient.  Lit.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  307—310. 
t  GontiQued  iWmi  p.  14. 
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>irith  which  God  viewed  this  resolution  formed  by  his  devoted  servant, 
he,  however,  saw  fit,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  reserve  the  execution 
of  David's  purpose  to  be  effected  by  his  son.  '*  Thou  shalt  not  build 
me  an  house  to  dwell  in.  When  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt 
deep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall 
proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.  He 
shall  build  an  house  for  my  name.*'  (1  Chron.  xvii.  4  ;  2  Sam.  vii. 
12,  Id.)  The  attention  of  David  was  now  directed  towards  expe- 
diting the  erection  of  the  sacred  edifice,  by  providing  materials  for 
its  building  by  his  son.  The  preparations  which  he  made  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  his  impressive  charge  to  Solomon  concerning 
the  work,  is  detailed  in  the  xxii  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chro- 
nicles. The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  language,  and  the  intensity 
of  desire  which  it  bespeaks  on  the  part  of  the  man  "  after  God's 
own  heart,"  will  plead  our  apology  for  transcribing  it  here. 

**  And  David  commanded  to  gather  together  the  strangers 
'  that  werc^  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  he  set  masons  to  hew  wrought 
stones  to  build  the  house  of  God.  And  David  prepared  iron  in 
abundance  for  the  nails  for  the  doors  of  the  gates,  and  for  the  join- 
ings ;  and  brass  in  abundance  without  weight ;  also  cedar  trees  in 
abundance :  for  the  Zidonians  and  they  of  Tyre  brought  much 
cedar-wood  to  David.  And  David  said,  '  Solomon  my  son  is 
young  and  tender,  and  the  house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord 
must  be  exceeding  magnifical,  of  fame  and  *of  glory  throughout  all 
countries :  I  will  therefore  now  make  preparation  for  it.'  So  David 
prepared  abundantly  before  his  death.  Then  he  called  for  Solomon 
liis  son,  and  charged  him  to  build  an  house  for  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  And  David  said  to  Solomon,  *  My  son,  as  for  me,  it  was 
in  my  mind  to  build  an  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God  : 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying.  Thou  hast  shed  blood 
abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars:  thou  shalt  not  build  an 
house  unto  my  name,  because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the 
earth  in  my  sight.  Behold,  a  son  shall  be  bom  to  thee,  who  shall 
be  a  man  of  rest ;  and  1  will  give  him  rest  from  all  his  enenues 
round  about :  for  his  name  shall  be  Solomon,  and  I  will  give  peace 
and  quietness  unto  Israel  in  his  days.  He  shall  build  an  house  for 
my  name,  and  he  shall  be  my  son,  and  I  will  be  his  father  ;  and  I 
will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  over  Israel  for  ever.  Now, 
my  son,  the  Lord  be  wifh  thee,  and  prosper  thou,  and  build  the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath  said  of  thee.  Only  the  Lord 
give  thee  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  give  thee  charge  concern- 
ing Israel,  that  thou  mayest  keep  the  law  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 
Then  shalt  thou  prosper,  if  thou  takest  heed  to  fulfill  the  statutes  and 
judgments  which  the  Lord  charged  Moses  with  concerning  Israel : 
be  strong,  and  of  good  courage ;  dread  not,  nor  be  dismayed.  Now,  be- 
hold, in  my  trouble  I  have  prepared  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  an  hun- 
dred thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a  thousand  thousand  talents  of 
silver ;  and  of  brass  and  iron  without  weight ;  for  it  is  in  abundance : 
timber  also  and  stone  have  I  prepared ;  and  thou  mayest  add  thereto. 
Moreover,  there  arc  workmen  with  thee  in  abundance,  hewers  and 
workers  of  stone  and  timber,  and  all  manner  of  cunning  men  for 
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every  manner  of  work.  Of  the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  brass,  aiflfd 
the  iron,  there  is  no  number.  Arise  therefore,  and  be  doing,  and 
tile  Lord  be  with  thee.*  David  also  commanded  all  the  princes  ^  Israel, 
to  help  Solomon  his  son,  saying,  *  Is  not  the  Lord  yonr  God  with  you  ? 
and  hath  he  not  given  yon  rest  on  every  side  ?  for  he  hath  given  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  into  mine  hand  ;  and  the  land  is  subdned  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  before  his  people.  Now  set  your  heart  and  your  soul 
to  seek  the  Lord  your  Crod :  arise  therefore,  and  build  ye  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Lord  God,  to  bring  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  aira 
the  holy  vessels  of  God,  into  the  house  that  is  to  be  boilt  to  llie 
name  of  the  Lord.'  "  ^ 

Upon  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  throne  of  David,  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  towards  accomphshing  the  great  object  of  hid 
father's  wishes.  **  And  Solomon  determined  to  build  an  house  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  an  house  for  his  kingdom.  And  Solomon 
toM  out  threescore  and  ten  thousand  men,  to  bear  hardens,  and 
four  thousand  to  hew  in  the  mountain,  and  three  thousand  and  sb: 
hundred  to  oversee  them."  (2  Chron.  ii.  l,  2.) 

The  foundations  of  this  superb  edifice  were  laid  A.  M.  229^9  onie 
A.  D.  I0I2  ;  and  was  completed  A.  M.  SOOO,  ante  A.  D.  1004.  A 
period  of  only  seven  years  and  a  half !  The  place  chosen  for  the  site 
of  this  building  was  mount  Moriahy  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  over 
against  the  mount  of  Olives.  Its  entrance  stood  in  that  direction,  and 
the  most  holy  and  most  retired  part,  was  toward  the  west.  The 
first  book  of  Kings  and  the  second  of  Chronicles  give  a  minute  des- 
cription of  the  temple  properly  so  called  ;  that  is,  the  Sanctum^  the 
Sanctuary y  and  the  apartments  attached  to  them ;  the  one  account 
supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  other.*  It  will  be  perceived  that 
these  accounts  g^ve  scarcely  any  description  of  the  courts  and  areas, 
which  made  a  principal  part  of  the  grandeur  of  this  edifice ;  the 
omissions,  however,  are  supplied  by  Ezekiel  in  the  exact  plan  he  has 
described  of  these  necessary  parts.  Several  learned  men  have  writ* 
ten  descriptions  of  this  splendid  and  unrivalled  building,  but  the 
discrepancies  discoverable  in  the  several  accounts  shew  the  improba- 
bility of  arriving  at  certainty  in  a  matter  where  we  have  only  a  ver- 
bal description  for  our  guide :  we  shall  not,  therefore,  add  to  the 
number  of  accounts,  destitute  of  the  probability  of  arriving  at  greater 
certainty.  The  Temple  of  Solomon  retained  its  pristine  splendour 
and  beauty  only  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  when  its  treasures 
Were  carried  away  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt :  and  after  undergoing 
subsequent  profanations  and  pillages,  was  finally  plundered  ana 
burnt  by  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  A.  M.  3416,  ante 
A.  D.  584.   (2  Kings  XXV.   13 — 15  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17 — 20.) 

The  temple  continued  in  ruins  fifty-two  years,  till  the  first  year 
of  Cyrus,  at  Babylon,  A.  M.  3468,  ante  A.  D.  536.     Cyrus  then 


•  The  Sacred  text,  read  in  the  following^  order,  will  fupply  the  entire  descriptiott 
of  Solomon's  temple,  2  Chron.  ili.  1 ;  1  Kings  ▼].  1 ;  2  Chron.  iii.  2— 10;  1  Kings  ti. 
4—9 .  15*29 5  2  Chron.  iii.  13, 14 ;  I  Kings  vi. 29—37;  vii.  13—23  j  2  Chron.  iv.  1; 
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^rmitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  to  rebaild  the  temple 
of  the  Lord.    (Ezra  i.)  The  following  year  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  second  temple ;  but  in  about  a  year's  time  Cyrus  forbad  the 
ftirther  prosecution  of  the  work.  (Ezra  iv.  5.)     After  the  death  of 
Cyma  and  Cambyses,  it  was  again  forbidden  by  the  Magian,  who  sue-* 
ceeded  Cambyses,  and  whom  Scripture  calls  Artaxerxes,  A.  M.d483, 
ante  A.  D.  521.  (Ezraiv.  7 — 18.)  Lastly,  these  prohibitions  being 
removed  under  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  temple  was  finished  by 
Zerubbabel,  and  dedicated  four   years  afterwards  (A .  M.  3489, 
anie^  B.  C.  515.),  twenty  years  after  the  return  from  the  captivity.* 
(Ezra,  i — ^yi.)  This   second  temple j  or  as  it  is  called,  the  Temple  of 
Zerubbabelj  fell  vastly  short  of  the  magnificence  of  that  of  Solomon^ 
as  appears  from  the  weeping  of  the  aged  men  who  had  beheld  the 
former  structure  in  all  its  g^ndeur  (Ezra.  iii.  12.),  as  well  as  the 
address  of  the  prophet  Haggai  to  the  people  :  **  Who  ia  left  among 
yo>u  that  saw  this  house  in  her  first  glory  ?  and  how  do  you  see  it  now  ? 
la  it  not  in  your  eyes  as  nothing  in  comparison  ofit?'*   (Hag.  ii.  3«) 
The  Jews  say  the  second  temple  was  deficient  in  five  remarkable 
things  which  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the  first :  these  were,  theark 
and  mercy-seat — the  shechinah  or  manifestation  ofthe  Divine  presence 
in  the  holy  of  holies — the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  which  had  been 
tirst  kindled  from  heaven — urim   and  thummim — and    the  ^irit  of 
prophecy.     But  the  second  temple  surpassed  the  first  in  glory,  beinj^ 
honour^  by  the  frequent  presence  of  the  '*  messenger  ofthe  covenant** 
— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Haggai.  (ii.  9.) 
This  temple  was  polluted  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
A.  M.  3837,  the  ordinary  sacrifices  were  discontinued,  and  the  idol  of 
Jupiter  Olyinpius  was  set  up  near  the  altar.    It  continued  in  this  con- 
dition three  years,  when  it  was  purified  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the 
sacrifices  were  restored. 

To  gain  the  affection  of  the  Jews,  and  humour  his  own  pride, 
Herod  the  Great,  about  A.  M.  3987 >  began  to  repair,  or  rather  to 
rebuild  this  second  temple,  which  had  become  decayed  in  the  lapse  of 
five  centuries.  In  this  work  he  employed  eighteen  thouHand  workmen, 
and  spared  no  expense  to  render  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  magni- 
tude, splendour,  and  beauty  to  any  thing  in  existence.  In  about 
nine  years  he  finished  the  principal  parts  of  it ;  but  forty-six  after, 
when  our  Saviour  had  begun  his  public  ministry,  it  was  not  quite 
finished;  indeed,  till  the  beginning  of  their  fatal  wars  with  the  Romans 
the  Jews  still  added  to  its  buildings.f 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  this  venerable  edifice,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  by  the  temple  is  to  be  understood  not  only 
the  fabric  or  house  itself,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called  the 
Temple^  viz.  the  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  several 
courts  both  of  the  priests  and  Israelites ;  but  also  all  the  numerous 
chambers  and  rooms  which  this  prodigious  edifice  comprehended, 
and  each  of  which  had  its  respective  degree  of  holiness,  increasing 


•  Joaephus,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xt.  c.  4. 
f  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xz.  c.  8. 
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in  proportion  to  its  conti^ity  to  the  holy  of  holies.  This  remark,  it 
wiU  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  the  reader  of  Scripture  should 
be  led  to  suppose  that  whatever  is  there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the 
Temple,  was  actually  done  in  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  Ta 
this  infinitenumber  of  apartments,  into  which  the  temple  was  disposed,, 
our  Lord  refers ;  (John  xiv.  2.)  and,  by  a  very  striking  and  mag* 
nifiqent  simile  borrowed  from  them,  he  represents  those  numerous 
seats  and  mansions  of  heavenly  bliss  which  his  Father'' s  house  con-* 
tained,  and  which  were  prepared  for  the  everlasting  abode  of  the 
righteous.  The  imagery  is  singularly  beautiful  and  happy,  whea 
considered  as  an  allusion  to  the  temple,  which  our  Lord  not  unfre-^ 
quently  called  At^  Falher^s  house.* 

The  temple  was  erected  upon  a  very  hard  rock,  encompassied 
by  a  very  frightful  precipice  ;  and  the  foundation  was  laid  with 
incredible  expense  and  labour.  The  superstructure  was  not  infe- 
rior to  this  g^eat  work ;  the  height  of  the  temple  wall,  especially 
on  the  south  side,  was  stupendous.  In  the  lowest  places  it  was  three 
hundred  cubits,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places 
feven  greater.  This  most  magnificent  pile  was  constructed  with 
hard  white  stones  of  prodigious  magnitude. f 

The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called,  (which  comprised  the  portico, 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies)  formed  only  a  small  part  of 
the  sacred  edifice  on  mount  Moriah ;  being  surrounded  by  spacious 
courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  was  en^ 
tered  through  nine  gates,  which  were  on  every  side  thickly  coated 
with  gold  and  silver :  but  there  was  one  gate  without  the  holy  house, 
which  was  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious  jnetal  in  antiept 
times,  and  which  far  surpassed  the  others  in  beauty.  For  while 
these  were  of  equal  magnitude,  the  gate  composed  of  Corinthian  brass 
was  much  larger ;  its  height  being  fifty  cubits  and  its  doors  forty 
cubits,  and  its  ornaments,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  being  far  more 
costly  and  massive.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  gate  called 
Beautiful^  in  Acts  iii.  2,  where  Peter  and  John,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  healed  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth. 

Each  of  these  gates  had  two  doors,  the  height  of  which  was 
thirty  cubits,  and  their  breadth  fifteen.  They  had  within  spaces 
of  thirty  cubits,  and  on  each  side  rooms  built  like  towers,  whose 
height  was  above  forty  cubits. 

The  first  or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the  holy  house 
and  the  other  courts,  was  named  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  ;  be- 
cause the  latter  were  allowed  to  enter  into  it,  but  were  prohibited 
from  advancing  further.  On  the  gates  that  opened  through  this 
inclosure,  and  on  the  columns  contiguous,  were  inscriptions  in  He- 
brew, Greek  and  Latin;  which  interdicted,  on  pain  of  death,  any 
further  entrance  to  the  unclean  and  to  the  Gentiles.  This  court 
was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  porticoes  or  cloisters,  above  which - 
were  galleries  or  apartments  supported  by  pillars  of  white  marble, 
each  consisting  of^  a  single  piece,  and  five  and  twenty  cubits  in 
height.  One  of  these  was  called  Solomon's  Porch  or  piazza,  be- 

•  Home's  Introd.  vol.  iii.  p.  228.  t  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  xt.  ^  5. 
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came  it  stood  on  a  vast  terrace,  which  he  had  originalij  raised 
from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hundred  cubits  high,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  area  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  make  it  equal  to 
the  plan  of  his  intended  building ;  and  as  this  terrace  was  the  only 
work  of  Solomon's  that  remained  in  the  second  temple,  the  piazza 
which  stood  upon  it  retained  the  name  of  that  prince.  Here  it  was 
that  our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (John  x. 
33.)  ;*  and  that  the  lame^an,  when  healed  by  Peter  and  John,  glo- 
rified God  before  all  thepeople.f  (Acts  iii.  11.)  This  superb  por- 
tico is  termed  the  rotal  portico  by  Josephus,  who  represents  it 
as  the  noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  being  elevated  to  such  a  pro- 
digious height  that  no  one  could  look  down  from  its  flat  roof  to 
the  valley  below,  without  being  seized  with  dizziness,  the  sight  not 
reaching  to  such  an  immeasurable  depth.  The  south-east  comer 
of  the  roof  of  this  portico,  where  the  height  was  greatest,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Trrcpvyiov,  pinnacle,  or  extreme  angle,  whence  Sa- 
tan tempted  our  Saviour  to  precipitate  himself.  (Matt.  iv.  5,  Luke 
iv.  9;)  This  also  was  the  spot  where  it  was  predicted  that  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  or  the  Roman  ensigns,  should  stand. 
(Dan.  ix.  27.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon's  portico  was  situated  in  the 
eastern  front  of  the  temple,  opposite  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  where 
our  Lord  is  said  to  have  sat  when  his  disciples  came  to  shew  him 
the  grandeur  of  its  various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they 
were,  he  said,  the  time  was  approaching  when  one  stone  should  not 
be  left  upon  another.  (Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  This  outermost  court 
being  assigned  to  the  Uentile  proseljrtes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not 
worship  in  it  themselves,  conceived  that  it  might  be  lawfully  put  to 
profane  uses:  for  here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
animals  for  sacrifices,  and  also  the  money-changers,  had  stationed 
themselves;  until  Jesus  Christ,  awing  them  into  submission  by  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  person  and  behaviour,  expelled  them, 
telling  them  that  it  was  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations^  and 
that  it  had  a  relative  sanctity,  and  was  not  to  be  profaned.  (Matt, 
xxi.  19,  13.     Markxi.  15—17.) 

Within  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  court  of  the  Israelites 
divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer  one  being  appropriated 
to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to  the  men.  The  court  of  the 
women  was  separated  from  that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low  stone  wall 
or  partition,  of  elegant  construction,  on  which  stood  pillars  at  equal 
distances,  with  inscriptions  in  Gredc  and  Latin,  importing  that  no 
alien  should  enter  into  the  holy  place.  To  this  wall  St.  Paul  most 
evidently  alludes  inEph.ii.  id,  14.  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus^ 
ye,  who  sometimes  were  far  off^  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ:  for  he  is  our  peace ^  who  hath  made  both  one,   (united 


*  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  xy.   c.  xi.  §  3. 

f  Of  the  nine  kind  with  thene  porticoes,  cloisters,  or  piazxas,  were 
doabtlen  the  tre  porticoes  whkh  sarroanded  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  (John.  t. 
1)  The  pool  was  probably  a  pentagon,  and  the  piazzas  roond  it  were  de- 
signed to  shelter  from  the  weather  the  multitude  of  diseased  persons  who  lay 
waithig  for  a  core  by  the  miracoloas  vurtne  of  those  waters.  Jennings*s  Jew- 
iA  Aatiq.  p.  987. 
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veral  years;  for  upon  his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impos^ 
sible  for  a  Jew  ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  immediatelj  al« 
leged  against  him  as  big  with  the  most  atrocious  guilt  and  im- 
piety: they  told  the  court  they  had  heard  him  publicly  assert,  I 
am  able  to  destroy  this  temple.*  The  rancour  and  yirulence  they 
had  conceived  against  him  for  this  speech,  which  they  imagined 
had  been  levelled  against  the  temple,  were  not  softened  by  all  the 
affecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciating  and  wretched  death 
they  saw  him  die :  even  as  he  hxmg  upon  the  cross,  with  infinite 
triumph,  scorn,  and  exultation,  they  upbraided  him  with  it,  con- 
temptuously shaking  their  heads,  and  saying :  Thou  that  destroy  est 
the  temple^  and  buildest  it  in  three  days^  save  thyself!  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God^  come  down  from  the  cross.  (Matt,  xxviu 
40.) 

The  superstitious  veneration,  which  this  people  had  for  their 
temple,  further  appears  from  the  account  of  Stephen.  When  his 
adversaries  were  baffled  and  confounded  by  that  superior  wisdom 
and  those  distinguished  gifts  which  he  possessed,  they  were  so 
exasperated  at  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  them,  that  they 
suborned  persons  to  swear  they  had  heard  him  speak  blasphemy 
against  Moses  and  against  God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  tho 
magistrates,  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  the  ,holy  man  was  seized, 
dragged  away,  and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Here  the  fiJse 
witnesses  whom  they  had  procured,  stood  up  and  said :  This  person 
before  ypu  is  continually  uttering  the  most  reproachful  expressions 
against  this  sacred  place,f  meaning  the  temple.  This  was  blas- 
phemy not  to  be  pardoned.  A  judicature  composed  of  high  priests 
and  scribes  would  never  forgive  such  impiety. 

Thus  also,  when  St.  Paul  went  into  the  temple  tp  give  public 
notice,  as  was  usual,  to  the  priests,  of  his  having  purified  and 
bound  himself  with  a  religious  vow  along  with  four  other  persons, 
declaring  the  time  when  this  vow  was  made,  and  the  oblations  he 
would  offer  for  every  one  of  them  at  his  own  expense  when  the 
time  of  their  vow  was  accomplished,  some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor, 
when  the  seven  days  prescribed  by  the  law  were  almost  completed, 
happening  to  see  him  in  the  temple,  struck  with  horror  at  the  sig^t 
of  such  apprehended  profanation,  immediately  excited  the  populace, 
who  all  at  once  rushed  upon  him  and  instantly- seized  him,  vehemently 
exclaiming.  Men  oflsraely  help !  This  is  the  man  that  teacheth 
all  men  every  where  against  the  people,  (the  Jews)  and  the  law, 
and  this  place;  and,  farmer ^  brought  Greeks  into  the  temple^ 
and  hath  polluted  this  holy  flace.\  They  said  this,  because  they 
had  a  little  before  seen  Troplumus  an  Ephesian  along  with  him  in 
the  city,  and  they  instantly  concluded  he  had  brought  him  into  the 
temple.  Upon  this  the  whole  city  was  immediately  raised ;  all  the 
people  at  once  rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  dragged  him  out  of 
the  temple,  whose  doors  were  instantly  shut.     Being  determined  to 


•  Matt.  xxvi.  61.  <<  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  Temide  of 
God  and  to  baiid  it  in  three  days." 

t  Acts  i.  13.  J  AcU  xxi.  88. 
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murder  him,  news  was  carried  to  the  Roman  tribune  that  the  whole 
city  was  in  a  commotion.  The  uproar  now  raised  among  the  Jews, 
and  their  determined  resolution  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a  person  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  temple,  and  who 
thej  apprehended  had  wantonly  profaned  it  by  introducing  Greeks 
into  it,  verify  and  illustrate  the  declaration  of  Philo ;  that  it  was 
certain  and  inevitable  death  for  any  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  to  set 
his  foot  within  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple.* 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears  from  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  that  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
temple,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  during  the  ministration  of 
such  an  immense  number  of  priests  and  Levites.  To  this  guard 
Pilate  referred,  when  he  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  who 
waited  upon  him  to  desire  he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure. 
Ye  have  a  watch^-f  go  your  way^  and  make  it  as  secure  as  ye  can. 
Over  these  guards  one  person  had  the  supreme  command,  who  in 
several  places  is  called  the  captain  of  the  temple,  or  officer  of  the 
temple  guard*  *'  And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests 
and  the  captain  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees  came  unto  them." 
(Acts  iv.  1;  V.  25,26;  John  xviii.  12.)  Josephus  mentions  such 
an  officer.^ 

The  site  of  the  sacred  edifice  we  have  been  describing  is  now 
occupied  by  the  mosque  of  Al-Harem,  or  as  called  by  Christians, 
the  mosque  of  Solomon. 

This  mosque  is  an  octagonal  building,  with  numerous  windows, 
and  surmounted  by  a  dome,  of  the  form  of  that  of  St.  Paul's,  in  Lon- 
don, and  about  half  the  size.  The  whole  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  paved  square,  to  which  there  are  several  entrances  through 
arches.  Beyond  these  again  is  a  large  open  space,  surrounding  the 
walls  of  the  inner  court,  clothed  in  summer  wiUi  a  carpet  of  verdure 
mterspersed  with  olive  and  cypress  trees,  and  running  fountains.  The 
appearance  of  this  edifice,  with  its  courts  and  walls  produces  on  the 
whole  a  most  imposing  efiect,  and  relieves  in  a  great  degree  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  rest  of  the  interior  view  of  the  city,,  of  which  it  is  by 
Ikr  the  most  prominent  object,  from  the  space  which  it  occupies,  and 
thecommandmg  situation  it  enjoys. §  It  is  said  to  contain  some  co-' 
lumns  of  the  precious  marbles  within,  but  as  no  Christian  is  allowed 
to  enter  it  on  pain  of  death,  no  account  of  its  interior  can  be  ob- 
tained upon  which  reliance  may  be  placed. 

[To  be  coatinaed.] 

*  Oavaroc  airapaiTfiroQ  itM€u  Kara  riav  iiQ  rovq  ivtoq  mpifiokovg  waptk- 
tfovri^v— row  ovx'  oiioiOvwv.    Philo,  Legat.  ad  Cakini.  p.  577.  edit.  Mangey. 

f  Matt.  xxtU.  65.  Extre  Kovrutdiav^  Ye  have  a  guard.  See  Lamy^s  Apparatus 
KbHcya,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

{  Tov  rparfiyov  AvavoVf  Aoaiiias,  the  commander  of  the  temple.  Antiq.  Jnd. 
Hb.  xz.  c.  ▼!.  §  2.  Bell.  Jod.  lib.  ii,  c.  17.  §  2.  A^punfttQ  ccf  rov  EXiaZapoy  ^pa- 
nuovTOy  having  the  chief  regard  to  Eleazer,  the  governor  of  the  temple.  Bel.  Jnd. 
lib.  ii,  c.  17,  §  2. 'edit.  Hudson.  Harwood^s  Introd.  vol.  ii,  p.  166.  170.  and  Dr. 
Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i,  cb.  xi.  §  1.  ch.  is.  §  4.— Home's  Introd.  vol.  ifi.  P. 
m.  c.  L  s.  2. 

^  B«eUngbam*s  Travels  in  Palestine,  ftc.  p.  205,  4to. 
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Noticing  the  principal  Contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
mentSj  in  Historical  order;  accompanied  with  Incidental 
JllustrationSf  chiefly  of  a  Literary  and  Scientific  cha^ 
racier, 

[Continued  from  p.  20.] 
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PERIOD  THE  SECOND. 
Fnon  THE  BUILDING  of  BABEL  to  the  EXODUS  of  ISRAEL. 

ABOUT   750   TEARS. 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE    DISPERSION    AND    GENEALOGIES   OF   MANKIND. 


Y.W. 

1684. 

or 
1770. 


Soct.  1. 
— -  «. 
9. 


I  The  meeting  and  dispersion 

at  Shinar. 
The  descendants  of  Japhetb, 

and  their  residences. 
The  descendants  of  Ham,  and 

their  residences. 
The  descendants  of  Shem,  and 

their  resideiices. 


Gen.  XI.  1—9. 
X.  1—5. 

— —  X.  6—20. 

X.  21—32. 

and 
-*—  XI.  10—26. 


B.  C. 
2320: 

or 
2234. 


Gav.  XI.  7.-^Thk  text  is  eompared  with  Acts  xix.  32 ;  and  illmtrated  in  the 
Crit.  Bib.  Tol.  L  p.  312. 

Chap.  x.  comet  in  this  places  because  it  re^es  to.  the  use  of  several  ha^ 
g^ages,  and  therefore  after  en.  zi.  1— 0.— Townsend.  But  does  it  not  appear  like 
a  separate  historical  document,  exhibiting  a  kind  of  Geographical  Oenealomf  of 
Ike  PostdiluTian  Patriarchs ;  and  certainly  a  most  important  Introduction  to  Vni- 
Vfttal  HiMarif  f 

Verse  21. — The  phraseology  of  this  Terse  is  worthy  of  notice  j  as  being  diflis- 
rent  from  that  of  rerae  2,  and  6)  and  as  deciding  the  point  of  Japheth^s  seniority  to 
Shem. 

Verse  32.^9ee  some  curious  observations  by  the  Rev.  R.  Pntrick ;  who  has 
fhmlslied  a  Chart  of  this  10  ^fumerals  in  200  languages ;  Class.  Jour.  rols.  !▼, 
and  ▼!. 

Gcv.  XI.  10.— Whether  this  distinct  amplified  genealogy  of  Shem  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Abraham,  on  the  gpround  of  family  considerations  j  or  has  been  pre- 
served  with  a  specific  reference  to  the  line  of  the  Messiah,  may  admit  of  invcsti. 
gatiou. 

Job.— Hie  very  satisfactonr  considerations  given  by  Mr.  Townsend,  chiefly 
from  Dr.  Hales^  have  induced  the  placing  of  this  unrivaned  portion  of  Scripture 
in  the  present  connexion.— Old  T.  arranged,  &c.  i.  pp.  28,  29.  A  well  knows 
critic  has  justly  remarked:  "  Nothing  can  be  purer  than  its  morality^  snblimer 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    LIFE    AND    COMPANIONS    OF   JOB. 

8757 


History  of  his  character  and 

trials. 
First  series  of  conversation 

with  his  friends;    Eliphaz, 

Bildad,  and  Zophar. 
Second  series  of  conversation 

with  them. 
Third  series  of  conversation  ; 

with  Eliphaz  and  Bildad. 
Elihn's  four  speeches  to  Job. 

Job  addressed,  twice,  by  the 

Almighty. 
Humiliation  of  Job,  and  his 

final  prosperity. 


Job  I— II. 


-in— XIV. 

-XV— XXI. 
-XXII— XXXI. 

-XXX 1 1~ 
XXXVII. 


-XLII. 


Accord- 
ing-to 

Towns- 
end, 
9130; 

bnt,  ac- 
cord- 
ing* to 

U«her, 
1504. 


than  its  fihiloiopby,  simpler  than  its  ritual,  more  nu^estlc  than  its  creed.*^  J.  M. 
Good,  Introd.  Dissert.  An  interesting  analysis  of  Mr.  Good^s  vaioable  work  is 
given  by  the  editors  of  the  Encyclop.  Metrop.  in  their  Biography  of  Part  ii.  pp. 
101—112. 

Job  55.—^  And  it  came  to  pais  while  the  feasting  days  were  going  abont, 
that  Job  sent  for  and  sanctified  them ;  he  even  rose  early  in  the  momin^ip  and  pre- 
seated  bamt  offerings,  to  the  number  of  them  all,  for  Job  said:  Lest  my  sons 
shoold  ofiend,  when  they  are  blessing  God  in  thdr  hearts.  Thus  did  Job  all  the 
days."  In  illustration  of  which,  Zech.  xi.  5,  and  Luke  xriii.  11,  may  be  re- 
garded as  parallel  passages.    Sanctius,  he.  in  PMle'S  Synopsis. 

FsTM  llv— Here  again  the  word  *p3  (^baraekj  retaios  its  one  and  only  proper 
meanhig,  ^  to  bleis  ;**  and  the  clanie  ahould  be  read  :  ^  if  he  will  not  bless  tbee 
to  thy  appearanoes  ;**  tliat  is,  if  thou  wilt  be  fiivoarabley  he  will  continue  faithftil. 
Parkbunt,  Churke.  &c. 

Job  II.  9w— **  Blets  God  and  die  !**  a  very  strong  irony :  a  similar  one  is  cited 
from  Ovid,  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  Notes,  fte. 

Job  III.  ^As  explanatory  of  the**  Conversation**  or  Dialogue  character  of 
book,  similar  usages  are  noticed  in  the  **  Arab.  Night*s  Entert.**  Travels  of  Nie. 
bnhr.  Col.  Campbell,  &c.  by  the  hUe  investigating  Editor  of  Calmet.  Fragments, 
No.  18,  pp.  35,  30. 

Job  III.  Iv— **  Opened  his  mouth,**  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Orientals  speaking 
but  seldom,  never  long  without  emotion  and  metaphor ;  and  usually  with  a  pre- 
vioas  fbrmal  introduction.  Homer,  Hesiod,  &c.,  &c.  Enquiry  into  Life  and  Wri- 
tinga  of  Homer,  p.  44. 

Job  IV.  Id— 21^— ^  The  description,  in  Eliphaz*  own  language,  is  awfhl  and 
*^l'<*»fng  to  the  last  degree :  a  Night-piece  dreised  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
dsepeit  horror.**    Hervey*s  Contemplat.  p.  214. 

JoB*s  FaiCMDS.—Eliphaz,  in  three  orations ;  Bildad,  in  as  many;  and  Zo- 
phar, in  two ;  iVtan  common  topics  argue,  that  sncfa  affliction  as  his  could  not  come 
mm  any  but  God*s  hand ;  and  that  it  is  not  agreeable  with  the  Justice  of  God  to 
afflict  without  a  cause,  or  punish  without  guilt.  fl^^iAos  was  probably  the  oldest,  as 
having  taken  the  lead — was  generally  mild  and  modest,  though  certainly  MHue- 
times  an  erroneous  censor.  Bildad  i»  at  times  really  abunive,  and  always  equally  er- 
rooeous  with  his  associate.  Zopkar  appears  the  most  unfeeling  and  hostile  to- 
wards Job.  Elihu,  appearing  at  the  close  of  the  dialogue,  evinces  superior  reli- 
gwus  discrimin^kMi,  speaks  in  language  oopions,  gk>wing  and  sublime ;  and  alooe 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  ABRAHAM. 


Y.W. 

From 
2008 

to 
2145: 

or 

from 
2083 

to 
2144. 


Sect.    1. 

3. 

6. 

, 8. 

9. 

——10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

-  16. 
16. 

17. 


The  death  of  Noah,  aged  950 
years. 

Relatives  of  AbrStham ;  and 
his  removal  out  of  Chaldea. 

His  journeying  through  Ca- 
naan, down  to  Egypt. 

Return  out  of  Egypt,  and 
abode  at  Bethel. 

The  separation  of  Abraham 
and  Lot. 

Divine  promise  repeated ;  and 
his  removal  to  Hebron. 

His  rescue  of  Lot ;  and  inter- 
view with  Melchisedek. 

The  covenant  of  God  with 
Abram. 

Ishmael  by  Hagar :  and  pro- 
mise of  a  son  by  Sarah. 

His  intercession  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom; 
and  deliverance  of  Lot. 

His  sojourning  at  Gerar. 

The  covenant  renewed,  and 
circumcision  instituted. 

Birth  of  Isaac  ;  and  dismis- 
sion of  Hagar  and  Ishmael. 

Abraham's  agreement  with 
Abimelech. 

His  peculiar  trial  relative  to 
Isaac. 

The  death  and  burial  of 
Sarah. 


Gen.  TZ.  28,  29. 

—  XI.  27.    to 
the  end. 

—  XII.  1 — 20. 
XIII.  1—4. 

5—13. 

14.   to 

the  end. 

XIV.  1 — 24. 

XV.  1—21. 

—  XVI.  1 — 16. 
XVIII.  1—16. 

—  XTIII.  16.  to 
the  end. 

—  XIX.  1—38. 

XX.  1—18. 

—  XVII.  1—27. 

XXI.  1-21. 

22.  to 

the  end. 

— ^  XXII.  1—20. 

—  XXIII.  1—20. 


B.  C. 

From 
1996 

to 
1859: 

or 
accord- 
ing to 
Scott; 


1921 


to 


1860. 


appears  not  to  have  offended  God  with  his  expressions:— altogether  a  most  in- 
teresting', if  not  a  typical,  character.    Howel,  Calmet,  and  Clarke. 

Job  VII.  1,  and  xiv.  14. — ^The  word  not  ("izavaj  should  be  translated,  <<  war. 
fare,"  according  to  Sept.  Vulg.  Fr.  G)verdale,  &c.,  &c.  See  Dr.  A.  Clarke^ii 
Notes. 

Job  XVIII.  14. — ^Iliis  beautifal  phrase,  as  descriptive  of  death,  has  no  autho- 
rity  in  the  Hebrew  text.    Saobserves  Dr.  Stock. 

Job  XIX.  23— 27.^Instnictive  elucidations  of  this  most  important  passage 
may  be  found  in  Smithes  Script.  Test.  i.  p.  199.  Fragments,  No.  725.  Dr.  Clarke,  &c. 

Job  XXVII.  19. — ^  Not  be  gathered,^*  as  illustrative  of  this,  some  very  inge- 
nious  observations  are  suggested  by  Mr.  B.,  late  of  Carlisle,  <5  View  of  Intermed. 
St."  p.  353. 

Job.  XXXI.  40.—'^  The  words,  &c."  appear  to  be  an  addition  of  no  autho- 
rity.    In  the  Heb.  Coverdale,  kc.  they  are  detached.    Kennicott,  and  Clarice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   COITHBCTIONS    AKD   DESCENDANTS    OF    ISAAC. 


His  marriage  with  Rebekah. 

The  marriage,  and  ofipring 

of  Keturah. 
The  birth  and  occnpations  of 

Esau  and  Jacob. 
Death  and  burial  of  Abraham: 

aged  175  years. 

Esau  sells  his  birthright  to 
Jacob. 

Isaac's  residence  and  treaty 

with  Abimelech. 
The  death,  and  posterity  of 

Ishmael. 


Gen.  XXII.  20— 34. 

XXIY. 

—  XXT.  1—6. 
19—28. 
7—10. 


•  XXTI.  1 — 33. 

34,  35. 

XXV.  17—18 
and  12—16. 


B.  C. 

1856 

.to 

1773: 

or 
1857 

to 
1796. 


Verte  38— 40.^Thefie  venes  are  considered  as  transposed,  and  ought  to  be 

inserted  after  verse  15 :  according  to  Heath,  Scott,  Sec.    Boothroyd*s  Heb.  Bible. 

Job  xxxtii.  l.— Mr.  Good^s  reading  tfn  (aph)  wrath,  and  thus  connecting 

what  onght  not  to  be  separated,  b  appro¥ed.«-Encyclop.  Metrop.  Fart  ii.  BUxt* 

p.  111. 

Job  XL.  1—14. — Hiese  verses  are  oat  of  place,  and  onght,  in  dne  order,  to  be 
read  alter  verse  6  of  chap.  xlii.    Heath,  Kennicott,  Boothrojd,  and  Clarke. 

CoHCLUsiON.- An  apologj  is  dne  to  the  Idtmean  JBneifdop. ;  for  these  few 
•eleetions,  out  of  snch  immense  **  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge" ! 

>  Gnr.  IX.  28,  29. — Noah^s  death  is  placed  here,  as  not  having  occurred  till 
withm  two  years  of  Abraham's  birth.    Lightfoot,  and  Allen. 

Gcir.  xri.  8.— Some  render  DVD  mp^  fwofikra  huhem)  **  And  he  preaehcd 
concerning  the  name  ;*'  as  intimating  that  he  joined  instructions  to  his  devotions, 
€i^  Xvtfi.  19.  The  idolatrous  Canaanites  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  repentance 
and  salvatioD:^and  this  PairiarchalMi*9ionarp  probably  visited  themain portions 
of  thto  fiien  inhabited  world.  How  impressive  a  spectacle  was  presented  to  the 
various  nations  by  this  godly  emir,  this  distinguished  prince,  with  hb  extensive 
reCiBae,  thiversing  the  earth,  not  for  war  and  conquest,  bnt  for  purposes  of  reli- 
gioB  and  benevolence !  Of  such  Travels  what  an  ample  dctaU  would  be  published 
in  modorn  days !  bnt  how  superlatively  interesting  are  the  brevity  and  simplicity 
ef  the  Sacred  narrative !  See  Calmet's  Diet.  Benson^s,  and  Scott's  Comment,  and 
TDWBwnd*s  Arrangement. 

Gbx.  XI.  32.  xii.  4. — Between  these  texts  and  Acts  vH.  4.  there  is  no  real  coo- 
tTBdiction,  as  Mr.  Home  satisfactorily  shews.  Append,  p.  599  to  vol.  i.  of 
fBtFodseCioB. 

Gbx.  XIII.  1.— The  district  called  the  jKwfA,  when  Abram  went  down  to 
BgypC,  could  not  be  the  south  when  he  went  up.  It  must  be  considered  either 
m  a  proper  name,  denoting  the  desert,  which  lay  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  or 
we  BBnist  read  n^aOD  (mimeghakj  fnm  the  ioutk.    Bootliroyd*s  Bib.  Heb. 

Gbn.  xit.  18v— Tlie  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  Samfuitans,  and  gene. 
IB]  tradition,  that  Melchiseddk  was  Shemy  is  most  elaborately  supported  by  the 
Editor  of  Calmet,  Fragm.  660,  pp.  345—358,  toI.  iv. 

Gbb.  XV.  2.— On  this  difficult  passage  it  has  been  remaiked,  that  the  words 
>!«  Vn*»  ^^MfoM  oeJb>^  should  be  added  tojm  p  ^5m  BMiWdk;  to  BMke  the  I 
oonqileCe.    BooChroyd,  Hanner,  Geddes,  Taylor. 

▼  OL.   II.  O 
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Scripture  ManuaL 
CHAPTER  V. 


THE    FAMILIES    OF   JACOB    AND    E»AU. 


Jacob   obtains   the   blessing 

from  his  father. 
The  journey  of  Jacob  to  Pa- 
dan- Aram. 
His  residence  with  Laban; 

and  marriage  to  Leah  and 

Rachel. 
The  departure  of  Jacob  from 

Laban. 
Jacob's  meeting  with  Esau, 

and  journey  to  Succoth. 
The  proceedings  and  events 

at  Shalem,  or  Shechem. 
Jacob  visits  Bethel,  and  goes 

to  his  father  at  Hebron.  , 
The  descendants  of  Esau,  and 

their  various  residences. 


Gen.xxvii.l— 46. 

zxviii.  1 — 

22. 

XXIX — XXX. 


XXXI.  1—55. 

^— XXXIl — 

XXXIII.  19. 
-^XXXIII.18— 

•20.  XXXVIII.  1 
— 5.  XXXIV. 
— XX  XV.  1—27. 

— xxxTi.l— 43. 


B.  C. 

Fhim 
1760 

to 
1729: 

or 
1760 

to 
1500. 


Verte  1 8. — Hence  the  origin  of  this  phrase  rv\^  n*>a  fkarath  beriihj  so  fVeqnently 
occarring  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures.    See  Homer,  11.  ii.  verse  124,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  640- 

Gen.  XVI.  O.^It  is  a  common,  but  ill-founded  notion,  that  the  married  ladies 
in  the  East  are  slaves  to  their  husbands.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  in  some 
respects,  more  privileges  than  those  of  Europe.  .  Boothroyd. 

Gen.  xviii.  8.— Whether  TWton  (ckmnaJiJ  denotes  butter,  buttermilk,  crett% 
or  whey,  is  disputed.  "  We  read  of  cheete  in  Homer,  Euripides,  Theocritus,  and 
others ;  yet  they  never  mention  butter^  nor  hath  Aristotle  a  word  about  it,  though 
he  hath  sundry  observations  about  cheese.  For  butter  was  not  then  known  among 
the  Greeks."    Patrick. 

Gbn.  XIX.  For  some  important  discoveries  in  this  part  of  Sacred  Geographj, 
•se  the  late  Travels  of  Burckhardt^noticed  in  Eccl.  Rev.  July  1822,  p.  41. 

Verte  24. — ^^  The  buildings  on  the  borders  of  this  lake  were  most  pn>. 
bably  constructed  flxMU  the  materials  supplied  by  the  quarries  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood :  these  being  impregnated  with  sulphureous  particles,  were  eanlj 
susceptible  of  ignition,  and  consequently  incapable  of  resisting  the  continued  in- 
flnence  of  lightning."    Jolliffe*s  Lett,  from  Palest,  pp.  122,  123. 

Gen.  XX.  16.—"  A  covering,  &c."  speaking  either  of  the  money  given  to 
Abraham  to  buy  a  veil  for  covering  her  face ;  or  of  Abraham,  that  he  must  be 
"  a  covering,  &c."  that  she  should  look  at  no  other,  nor  desire  to  be  looked  at 
by  any  other.    Benson^s  notes,  &c. 

Gen.  XVII. — The  present  arrangement  of  this  chap,  is  made  on  the  authorltj 
of  Dr.  Horsley ;  but  better  illustrated  by  Mr.  Townsend—  Arrangement,  &c. 

Gen.  XXIII.  6.— onTnf  It^a  (metee  ElohimJ  are  properly  read,  «•  A  mighty 
prince;"  and  so  should  DSTTtt  (EloktmJ  be  often  adjectively  translated. 

Veree  20.— Respecting  the  weighing  and  value  of  money,  the  leader  will  con- 
sult with  advantage,  Michaelis^  Comment,  i.  pp.  438,  439. 

GcN.  XXV.  23.»Thi8  has  been  arranged  in  metrical  lines,  according  to  the 
advice  of  a  «  learned  friend,"  by  Dr.  Bocthroyd.     Heb.  Bib. 

Gen.  XXIX.  1 — 8— The  true  reading  is  mr\T\    ChartHmJ  shepherds,  and  not 


^  flocks }"  and  verse  3.  should  bo  read  parenthetically ;  and  all  is  right.  Kennioott 
and  Houbigant. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JOSEPH    AMD    HIS    FAMILY    IK    EGYPT. 


Joseph  sold  by  his  brothers 

into  Egypt. 
The  family  of  Judah. 
The   false   imprisonment   of 

Joseph. 
Joseph  interprets  the  dreams 

of  his  fellow  prisoners. 
The  death    of  Isaac  :  aged 

1 80  years. 
The  liberation  and  advance- 
ment of  Joseph. 
Famine  in  Egypt ;  and  first 

visit  of  Joseph's  brothers. 
Return  of  his  Brethren,  and 

followed  by  their  father. 
The   government    of  Egypt 

by  Joseph. 
Farewell  address  of  Jacob  to 

his  family.        ^ 
The  funeral  of  Jacob;  and 

death  of  Joseph. 
Oppression  of  the  Israelites 

by  Pharaoh. 


Gexk,  XXX VI 1. 1-* 
36.  XXXIX.  1 — 6. 

XXXVIII.  6 — 

30. 
^xzxix.7 — 23. 

XL.  1—23. 


>XLIII— XLVII. 


12. 


B.  C. 

From 

1728 

to 

1573. 


GcN.  XXX.  8-^^  Hie  D^nSlI ^nfej  fnaphiulap ElokimJ  dlTiius,  vefaementiMi. 

et  graviwimis,  quae  divinitus  perficiuntur,  <cc."    Robert8oa*8  Clar.  in  Pentat. 

Vtrse  14. — Whether  the  onrrTi  ("doodtamj  were  melonsy  citrona,  ftuitiy  or 
chap.  27.  of  Hiller*(»  Hierophyt.    Fhigmenta,  &c 

Gbw.  XXXI.  19.-  On  the  n*tnT\("terapkimJ  (read  by  the  Pen.  Attrotabet^  far 
Judicial  Aatrology),  information  has  been  given  by  Pococke,  Spencer,  Clarke,  &c. 

Gbv.  XXXII.  25. — ^  Moat  critics  consider  this  as  what  passed  in  a  dream.'* 
ftunrin's  Dissert.  Crit.  and  Hist,  cited  in  Boothroyd*s  Bib.  Heb. 

Gbn.  xxxit.  7. — <<  Which  thing,  &c.**  seem  to  be  the  additional  sentimeiit 
of  the  historian.    Scott's  Conmient.  Af .  Henry,  k.c. 

Gxv.  xxxy.  16.— As  to  msa  ("kivratkj  whether  a  furlong  or  mile :  see  Arith- 
of  the  Heb.  Script,  in  Class.  Journal.  No.  Wi.  p.  224. 

Gm.  xxxTl.  31—43.  —These  verses  have  been  inserted  from  1  Chron.  per- 
llrst  marginally  fo  complete  the  £dom.  history,  &c.  Kennicott,  Shnckford. 

Gxir.  XLI.  45.--nJ3^B  n^ftt :  CizapknatkpaanachJ  are  these  Hebrew  or  Egyptian 
woids  ?  Consult  the  learned  Dimock,  Jablonski,  Beniard,  Geddes^  Sec, 

Gbv.  xlii.  6.— Was  it  from  Joseph's  being  lonvn,  ("katkalitj  that  the  Mo- 
iMMii  govenors  of  Egypt  took  the  title  ofSuUan?  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Gbv.  xlit.  18--^.—''  This  speech  is  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
tlie  BBOst  persuasive  piece  of  oratoiy  that  ever  came  fttHn  tlie  lips  of  man !''  Dr. 
Geddes. 

Gbv.  xlyii.  21— -26 — Thus  did  Joseph  provide  for  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  people,  while  he  strengthened  the  authority  of  the  king,  by  making 
him  sole  proprietor  of  the  lands.    Ifoles.    Commended  by  Justin. 

Gbv.  xLix.  1— 28^— >Tlie  reader  may  recollect  a  new  veruon,  in  metrical  or* 
with  notes,  in  Crit.  Bib.  vol.  i.  pp.  226—230. 

O  t 
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Scripture  Maiimal^  Sfc, 
CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    LIFE   AND    LEGATION    OF   MOSB8. 


Y.W. 

2433 

to 

2513. 


Sect.  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


I 


His  birth,  preservation^  and 
early  life. 

His  Divine  Leg'ation. 

Interference  of  him  and  Aa- 
ron with  Pharaoh. 

Infliction  of  the  ten  plagues 
upon  Egypt. 

The  passover  divinely  insti- 
tuted, and  observed. 

The  Exodus  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt. 

Triumphant  song  of  Moses 
and  the  people  of  Israel. 


Ex.  II. 

Ps.  LXXZTIII. 

—  in— nr.  28. 

—  IV.  29 — VII.  13. 

— vn.  14— XI. 

—  zii— XIII.  16. 

—  XIII.  17— XIV. 

—  XV.  1—21. 


B.C. 

FktMII 

1571 

to 

1491. 


(FsaioD  THE  Tnian  in  our  next.) 


Gen.  l.  2.-^Several  Egyptian  mummiefi  (so  called  from  the  use  of  the 
JEnomoB  in  embalming)  remain  to  this  day.    Class.  Joor.  liv.  pp.  316—322. 

Verse  26.  ^VO  ChaarcnJ  cv  rti  l£opw,  in  a  Coffin :  that  is,  in  one  of  those  im- 
mense monolithal  receptacles,  which  were  appropriated  solely  to  the  bvrial  of 
men  of  princely  rank.  And  their  existence  after  the  expiration  of  3000  years^  is 
indisputably  proved  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  them  in  the  principal  pyramid  of 
Egypt.    ClarlLe^s  Travels,  n.  p.  513. 

ExoD.  I.  11—14. — Whether  the  Pyramide  might  be  intended  by  the  rVU3DD 
fmUkenotkJ  is  not  impossible,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Chirke;  and  the  late  celebrated 
trayeller  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke  seemed  to  hold  a  simiJar  opinions— but  now  control 
verted  by  Jollifie  and  other  writers. 

ExoD.  II.  5,  6.— >**  Were  it  lawful  to  suppose  that  Homer  had  ever  seen  the 
Hebrew  story,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  had  made  it  the  baaaa  •f 
the  6th  book  of  the  Odyssey.**    Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Pi.  lxxx VIII.-— Tills  Psalm  is  placed  here,  .from  the  Author^  name^ai^  jfro-» 
bable  allusion  in  Exod.  ii.  23.  to  such  compositions.  Ughtfoot,  Witiiwiy  and 
Townsend. 

Exod.  iv — vii.— On  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh*s  heart  (which  is  easily  ui- 
derstood  by  referring  to  the  Heb.)  the  reader  is  referred  to  Class.  Joor.  i*vi.  p.  S2&. 

Exod.  vii— xi.— ^  Observations  upon  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  which  is  shewn  the  peculiarity  of  those  Judgments  and  their  correspan. 
dence  with  the  rites  and  idolatries  of  that  people,  &c.**  by  J.  Bryant,  j^aq.  are 
well  known  and  approved. 

Exod.  vii. — ^xi.— The  repetitions  of  the  speeches,  preserved  in  the  Samar^ 
were  designedly  (but  not  properly)  omitted  in  the  Heb.  text,  and  very  early. 
Kennicott*s  Diss.  p.  382. 

Exod.  xv.  1 — 21.— The  Crlt.  Bib.  vol.  i.  pp.  319^  320,  contains  a  new 
tioD,  (in  the  metrical  form)  with  Notes,  of  this  most  elevated  Ode. 
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^n  fbt  Stwca  iKIottrs  of  tbt  f^xtf»».* 


PARALLEUSBf  OF  THE  NEW  TEBTTABIENT. 
2.  Antithetic  Parallels. 

He  who  ■oweth  iqiariDgly,  sparingly  also  ihall  reap  ; 

And  he  who  aoweth  bountiftiUy,  bountiftiUy  also  ihall  reap.  2  Cor.  iz.  6. 

6  owtipwf  Uc  riiv  vaptui  iavrov^  U  rtiQ  ffopxoQ  dip%ffu  60opav 

KM  6  <nrtip^v  Itc  TO  wvevfuif  U  rov  trvtvyMTOQ  ^iptffti  iuttpf  inunnov. 

He  who  aoweth  to  hii  fleshy  of  the  flesh  shall  reap  corraptioii ; 
And  he  who  aoweth  to  the  spirit,  of  the  spirit  shall  reap  life  eternal. 

Gal.  Ti.  8. 

e  ^yodoc  AvBptnrog,  U  rov  dyaBov  diiffavpovp  UPaXXti  dya^a' 

KM  &  wovfipot  dv0p*tToc9  U  Tov  wovjipov  ^ti^avpov,  iicjSaXXa  wovtipa. 

The  good  man,  Arom  the  good  treasure,  bringeth  forth  good  things ; 
And  the  evil  man,  Arom  the  eril  treasure,  br&geth  forth  evil  things. 

Matt.  xii.  35. 

• 

*'  In  the  received  text,  the  reading  is  U  rov  hyaBov  ^tiaavpov  nfc 
tcap^iac  The  last  two  words,  on  the  authori^  of  numerous  and 
ancient  MSS.,  Versions,  and  Fathers,  have  been  very  properly 
rejected  by  Bengel,  Griesbach,  Dr.  Campbell,  &c.  They  are, 
in  fact,  altogether  needless,  being  far  more  elegantly  supplied 
from  the  rng  irop^iac  of  the  prece^ng  verse :  and,  if  inserted  in 
the  first  line  of  this  couplet,  their  insertion  would,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  parallelism,  be  necessary  in  the  second  line  also;  an 
insertion  sanctioned  by  very  few  MSS.,  and  those  of  little  vsJne. 
In  the  parallel  place  of  St.  Luke  (chap.  vi.  ver.  45.),  the  words 
nf c  Kopiiac  a^Tov,  are,  of  necessity,  inserted ;  because  that  Evan-  * 
geUst,  by  a  transposition  with  him  not  unusual,  has  postponed  the 
clause  €K  yap  TOV  wepnrtr€VfiaTOc  nfQ  Kop^iac,  which,  in  St.  Matthew, 
is  preparatory  to  this  couplet.  St.  Luke,  it  will  be  observed,  in- 
troduces the  additional '  words  into  both  lines^  so  as  to  maintain 
the  equipoise : 

^  dyaBof  MpmwoQy   U  rov  dyaOov  ^nvavpov  rtiQ  KopSuxc  avrov^    wpo^ipu  n> 

dyavov 
Km  ^  watnipog  dvOptnroCf  ic  rov  woyiipov  ^ffavpov  rifc  KopitoQ  dvrov,  wpoftpit  to 

wmnipop. 

The  good  man,  from  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  la 

good; 
iind  the  eril  man,  from  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  fcrth  that  which  la 

eril. 


•  Continued  from  p.  35. 


70  On  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews* 

**  The  received  text,  and  even  the  text  of  Grieshach,  in  St« 
Matt.  xii.  35.,  read  ra  iiyaOa  with  the  »article,  and  wovripa  without 
it.  This  difference  haft  occasioned  what  Bishop  Middleton  justly 
calls  *  a  whimsical  distinction*  of  Casaubon;  rendered  yet  more 
whimsical  by  Raphel.  The  Bishop  is  of  opinion  that  *  either  both 
kyaBa  and  wovripa  had  the  article,  or  both  were  without  it.  The 
latter  branch  of  the  alternative  is  more  probably  the  right  one, 
both  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,  and  from  the  pre- 
ponderance in  its  favour  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  numerous 
MSS.  Either  of  these  readings  would  preserve  the  parallelism  of 
members.  The  present  is  one  of  those  instances,  in  which  Griesbach 
not  only,  after  his  usual  manner,  neglects  both  the  grammatical 
construction,  and  the  balance  of  periods,  but  decides  against  a 
great  mass  of  external  evidence :  no  less  than  twenty-seven  MSS. 
of  Wetstein,  ten  of  Birch,  including  Vatic.  1209,  and  fifteen  of 
Mattha'i,  among  which  are  several  of  his  best,  omit  ra  before  kyaBa. 
See  Bp.  Middleton,  Doctrine  of  Gr.  Article,  p.  214.*** 

hv  TO  U(npxofuvov  kic  ro  ^ojia,  koivoi  rov  dvOputwov 

dXXa  ro  Ixvoptvofuvov  Ic  rov  voiiaro^f  rovro  koivoi  rov  AvOpiairov, 

Not  that  which  cometh  into  the  mouth,  deflleth  the  man ; 

Bat  that  which  goeth  forth  from  the  mouth,  this  defileth  the  man.    Matt.  xv.  11. 

ol  ra  AyaOa  roiriaavrtc,  lie  iva^aaiv  K^fic 

6i  it  ra  ^v\a  irpa^avriQ,  kig  dva^aaiv  cpitrewf . 

They  who  have  produced  good  thingl[^  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ; 
But  they  who  have  practised  evil  thi^g;*,  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemmitioii. 

John  ▼.  30. 

**  The  distinctness  of  the  two  participles,  woititravrec  and  irpa-> 
(avrecy  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve,  by  rendering  the  former 
*  who  have  produced,*  the  latter,  *  who  have  practised.*  I  am  well 
aware,  that  these  terms  are  promiscuously  employed,  in'  several 
parts  of  the  New  Testament :  but,  in  this  passage  I  conceive  they 
are  antithetically  used;  woiritravTec  being  applied  to  good  works, 
and  r/oa£aKr£c  to  evil:  a  conjecture  strengthened  by  a  similar 
passage  of  the  same  writer : 

Tac  yap  6  ^av\a  wpaoatav^  fuffti  ro  ^toQ' 

h  it  Tomv  rifv  i&XifOetav,  ipx^rcu  xpog  ro  0a»c* 

For  every  one  who  praetiteth  evil  thmgs  hateth  the  light. 
But  he  who  doeth  (or  produceth)  the  truth,  cometh  to  the  light. 

John  iU.  20,  21. 

**  St.  John,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the  only  sacred  writer  with 
whom  we  are  here  immediately  concerned  ;  it  is  respecting  his 
acceptation  of  the  terms,  that  we  are  alone  to  form  our  opinion : 
now,  he  uses  the  verb  irpavvbty  only  in  these  two  cases;  and  his 
adoption  of  a  word,  probably  not  familiar  to  him,  in  two  antithetical 
passages  exclusively^  cannot  well  be  accounted  for,    but  on  the 


*  Bishop  Jebb*8  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  145, 146. 
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mipposi^Giiy  that  he  wished  to  give  the  antithesis  all  the  force  in 
his  power :  had  not  this  been  his  intention,  the  verb  irocew  might 
have  been  repeated;*  and,  where  he  had  no  antithesis  in  view, 
he  actually  does  employ  it  in  the  bad  sense :  we  read,  6  roiiay  n^p 
kuofniavf  Kai  ti^v  iLvofiiay  iroui'  '  He  who  committeth  sin,  committeth 
also  a  breach  of  the  law.*  (i  John  iii.  4.)  Both  Lampe  and  Bengel 
have  observed,  in  the  two  passages  of  St.  John*s  Gospel,  the 
antithetic  force  of  iroccw  and  trpatriria.  The  precise  import  of 
this  antithesis  I  cannot  presume  to  determine.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  amiss  to  throw  out  for  consideration,  that  irouta  frequently 
signifies,  *  to  produce  fruit  ;*  and  that  St.  Paul  contrasts  the  fruit 
of  lights  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.  See  Ephes. 
V.  9»  11.;  with  the  various  reading  ((^toq  for  vvtviiaroo)^  which 
18  the  proper  reading,  of  the  former  verse.*'f 

KavxaaBu  it  6  dStkpoc  6  rairiivocj  iif  na  v^ti  avrov 
h  ii  irXovnoCf  Iv  rti  rairtivutfrti  avrov. 

Let  the  lowly  brother  rejoice  in  his  exaltation ; 

But  the  rich,  in  his  humiliation.  Jum.  ir.  8. 

6  Ukoq  /iov,  hucoQ  wooatvxtlS  icXi^OijfftraL  iraai  roig  iOvtciy 
vftitQ  it  iiroiriiraTt  avrov  tririyXaiov  Xtirwv. 

My  booae  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations ; 

Bat  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.  Mark.  zi.  17. 

**  Here  is  a  parallel  couplet  of  the  antithetical  kind ;  no  less 
acutely  pointed,  than  if  its  two  contrasted  propositions  were,  at  once, 
and  for  the  first  time,  conceived  and  delivered  by  the  divine  Vindi- 
cator of  his.  own  holy  temple  :  but  they  are  derived  from  two 
passages  totally  independent  of  each  other,  and  very  remotely  con- 
nected in  their  subject-matter.  The  first  line  stands  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  Isaiah  Ivi.  57.  exactly  as  it  does  in  St.  Mark :  the 
substance  of  the  second  line  occurs  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah  : 

fifl  tnrfiXaiov  Xi}?(iiv  6  oueoc  fiov ; 
Is  my  house  a  den  of  thieves  ? 

*'  So  to  bring  together  such  materials,  and  out  of  them  to  con- 
struct a  sentence  thus  antithetically  pointed,  and,  as  all  readers 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Jewish  history  know,  most  applicable  to 
the  occasion,  argues  no  ordinary  familiarity  with  the  characters 
ofmen,  and  with  the  style  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

**  In  the  parallel  places  of  St.  Matthew  and  St   Luke,  the 
words    ratri    rote    kQvtmv    are  omitted ;    whether    the  antithetical 
balance  be  more  complete  with  them,  or  without  them,  the  reader  • 
may  determine.     But,   on  the   very   reasonable,  and,  as  1  think,, 
just  hypothesis  of  Dr.   Townson,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  assign 
a  probable  motive  for  the  retention  of  this  clause  by  St.  Mark, 

•  As  the  Syriac  version  inaccurately  repeats  ny^  (abadj  in  both  passages, 
t  Bishop  Jebb's  Sacred  literature,  pp.  147, 148. 
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and  for  its  omission  by  his  brother-evangelists.  According  to 
Dr.  Townsotty  ^  the  Gospels  were  composed  in  the  order  in  which 
thej  stand:  St.  Matthew  wrote  more  immediately  for  the  Jews 
yiho  had  embraced  the  faith :  St.  Mark,  for  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile  conyerts;  St.  Luke,  particularly  for  the  latter.'  (Wprks^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  4.)  Now,  supposing  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  had  St.  Matthew  inserted  the  clause,  be  might  have  shocked 
the  prejudices  of  those  converts  for  whom  he  wrote,  by  seeming  to 
equalize  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews ;  and,  had  St.  Luke  inserted  it,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  appeared  to  inculcate  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
sacred  localities  of  Jerusalem,  than  was  consistent  with  the  training 
and  circumstances  of  converts  exclusively  Gentile  :  it  would  seem,  that 
the  first  Evangelist  wrote  at  a  period  too  early,  and  the  third  Evan* 
gelist  at  a  period  too  late,  for  the  benificial  introdiiction  of  a  clause 
that  connected  the  Gentiles  with  the  Temple.  But  St.  Mark, 
writing  at  a  middle  period,  when  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  beginning 
to  be  united  in  the  Christian  Church,  would  seem  to  have  judged 
well,  in  putting  forward  a  passage  calculated  to  cement  the  growmg 
union ;  as  if  he  had  said :  '  Christians  of  the  circumcision,  do  not 
judge  hardly  of  your  Gentile  brethren ;  for  your  own  sacred  temple 
is,  by  God*s  appointment,  their  house  of  prayer.  Christians  of 
the  nations  do  not  despise  the  Jews  ;  for  they  were  the  founders,  the 
occupants,  and  the  hereditary  guardians  of  that  holy  temple,  in  which 
the  Grod  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  set  apart  a  place  of  prayer  for  yon.* 

.  ^'  With  respect  to  the  passage  at  lai^ge,  as  originally  proceeding 
from  our  Lord,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  a  fine  illustration 
of  it.  from  the  Jewish  historian :  an  illustration  which  has  been 
imperfectly  cited  by  Wetstein  and  by  Krebs,  each  giving  but  a 
portion  of  it : — ^The  whole  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  the  testimony 
of  a  witness,  whose  prejudices  must  have  leaned  the  other  way, 
to  the  justice  of  our  Lord*s  indignant  crimination ;  the  abominable 
and  desecrating  wickedness  here  described,  was  too  full  grown 
to  have  been  the  production  of  forty  years:  Ov  ra  Kpvwra  fuy 
T*av  hfiCLprrifiaTtav  ii^olfiKaT€f  rXoirac  Xcyiii,  Kai  eve^pacj  (cat  fwv)(€iac' 
iipwayaii  ^epc^cre  icai  <^vaic,  Kai  ^evag  KaivoTOfietTt  xaKiaQ  6Bovc'  cic^ox* 
eu)v  ^e  frayrwy  to  Upov  ycyovc,  cat  xeptrtv  e/i^vXioc  6  ^iioq  ^t^iav 
7XIC  x^P^Cy  ^^  *^^  p&f/iacot  iropjU»Oiy  wpovtKvvovy*  {Joseph,  de  Bell* 
Jud.  lib.  V.  cap.  ix.  §  4.)  '  You  are  not  ashamed  of  those  crimes^ 
which  ordinarily  seek  concealment ;  thefts,  I  mean,  and  circum- 
ventions, and  adulteries.  But,  in  rapacity,  and  slaughter,  yon 
strive  for  the  mastery;  and  task  your  ingenuity  to  invent  new 
ways  of  sinning:  while  the  Temple  itself  is  become  the  receptacle 
of  all  these  abominations ;  and,  with  Jewish  hands,  you  violate 
that  consecrated  place,  which  even  the  Romans  venerated  afar 
off.»  "♦ 

^c^fuvov^i  yap  foprta  fiapia  Kai  Jvo^jSararra, 
cat  iviriBtatnv  fri  rove  itfiovg  rtty  iLv^piairtaVf 
TV  it  doKTvXta  dvr^v  6v  ^tkovei  nvfioat  ivra. 


•  Bishop  Jebb'n  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  114—117. 
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Fmt  they  bind  bnrthoM,  bnTy  and  hard  to  be  bome^ 

And  impose  them  on  the  shoulden  of  men ; 

But  with  a  finger  of  their  own  they  will  not  more  them.         Matt,  xsitt.  4. 

6  wivtvttp  itf  rov  vtoVf  ix**  Z^^  Aunnov 
4  it  iiiruBkiv  rm  vtn,  6vk  AtjftTtu  Itniv 
dXX  17  ifijii  rov  ^iov  fuvu  iir*  dvrov. 

He  who  befiereth  in  the  Son,  hath  life  eternal : 

Bnt  he  who  disobeyeth  the  Son,  ihall  not  lee  liife; 

But  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.  John  iii.  36. 

**  In  this  passage,  oar  translators  have  not  preserved  the  yariation 
of  the  terms,  6  iritrnwy^  6  awtiBwy ;  rendering  the  former,  ^  he 
that  belieyeth ;'  the  latter,  *  he  that  helieveth  not.'  The  variation, 
however,  is  most  significant ;  and  should,  on  no  account,  he  over- 
looked :  as  Dr.  Doddridge  well  observes,.  *  the  latter  phrase  explains 
the  former ;  and  shews,  that  the  faith  to  which  the  promise  or  eter- 
nal  life  is  annexed,  is  an  -effectual  principle  of  sincere  and  unre- 
served ohediencej*  The  descending  series  is  magnificently  awful : 
he,  who,  wfth  his  hearty  bclieveth  in  the  Son^  is  already  in  pos- 
session of  eternal  life  :  he,  whatever  may  be  his  outward  profession, 
whatever  his  theoretic  or  historical' belief,  who  oheyeth  not  the  Son, 
not  only  does  not  possess  eternal  life,  he  does  not  possess  any  thing 
worthy  to  be  called  life  at  all ;  nor,  so  persisting,  ever  can  possess, 
for  he  shall  not  even  see  it :  but  this  is  not  the  whole  ;  for,  as  eter- 
nal life  is  the  present  possession  of  the  faithful,  so  the  wrath  of 
€rod  is  the  present  and  permanent  lot  of  the  disobedient ;  it  abideth 

iav  rtc  mfUTrani  Iv  ni  rifupOy  6v  vpaoKoimi, 

hn  TO  fiwc  rov  KOfffiov  rovrov  /3Xc«rc( : 
lay  8t  nc  mptxarti  Iv  ni  wen,  wpocKoirru* 

hri  ro  f^  dvK  iviv  iv  avrkt. 

If  a  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stvmbleth  not ; 

Became  he  aeeth  the  light  of  this  world : 
Bat  if  a  man  walk  fai  the  night,  he  stambleth; 

Becanae  the  light  is  not  in  him.  John  zi.  9,  10. 

'<  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  Mr.  Saubert,  Dr.  Franck,  Mr.  Hallet, 
Mr.  Wakefield.  Dr.  Campbell,  &c.  refer  Iv  &vrw  to  rov  Kotrfwv^  as 
its  antecedent.  *  Because  there  is  no  light  in  it,  that  is,  in  the 
world,*  says  Sir  Norton,  *  not  in  hiv,  a*  ia  commonljr  rendered, 
which  agreedi  not  with  common  sense.*  And  so  Dr.  Campbell ; 
«  Common  sense,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  construction,  require  this 
interpreta^on.'  I  have  preferred  the  common  rendering,  because, 
in  my  judgment,  it  seems  to  accord  with  the  rules,  both  of  gramma- 
tical construction,  and  of  sententious  parallelism ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  convey  a  far  nobler  sense,  than  the  proposed  innovation. 
The  construction  would  be  extremely  forced,  if  we  were  to  go  so  far 
back  as  Koefioy  for  an  antecedent :  the  parallelism  would  be  destroyed. 


JebVs  Sacred  literature,  pp.  160—151. 
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6v  yap  h  Iv  r«#  ^atftptt^  lov^cuop  kanv 

^XX'  6  Iv  rut  Kpvirriit^  lovSeuoc 

Kcu  irtpiro/i$i  Ka^taQf  Iv  irvcvpm,  6v  ypofifiiart : 
6v  6  kinupoQ  hwc  ui  ^vOpmrnnf^  iXX  U  rov  Btov, 

For  he  Is  not  a  Jew,  who  n  one  outwardly ; 

Neither  is  Gircumcisioii  that  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ; 
Bat  he  ia  a  Jew,  who  ia  one  inwardly  i 

And  circnmciiion  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  ■pint,  not  in  letter : 
"Wboae  praiie  ia  not  from  men,  but  from  God.  Rom.  ti.  28, 90. 

**  In  this  specimen,  it  will  be  observed,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
lines,  not  only  are  parallel,  but  keep  up  a  continuous  sense,  though 
that  be  twice  suspended,  by  the  intervention  of  the  second  and  fourth 
lines.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,  that  this  alternation  of 
distinct  andincommiscible  senses  is  sometimes  carried  to  i^fyr  greater 
extent  in  the  New  Testament."* 

.  [To  be  continued.] 


Sbonnet. 

THE   FIRST   DAT. 

0*er  the  wide  univerM  no  atom  itir'd. 
Silence  and  Gloom  in  awful  grandeur  reign, 
The  world  was  theira:— One  limitleaB  domain. 

Till  earth*a  great  builder  gave  4he  forming  word;— 

Thro'  boundleM  chaos  waa  the  mandat.e  heard,— 
Creation  snapt  its  adamantine  chain. 
And  sprung  to  being.— On  the  new-tKHni  plain 

Aheniat^  changes  Deity  confer^d. 

^  Let  there  be  light**— -heavens  high  JeboTab  cried,— 
The  sparklhig  essence.  ,ont  of  darkness  broke. 

'*  Let  light  and  darkness,  evermore  divide 
The  conne  of  Time^**— Again  the  Ahnighty  spoke. 

And  day  and  night  appeared— unchanging  stood 

The  glorioni  feat,  for  he  declared  *twas  good. '  H. 

•  Bishop  JebVs  Sacred  literature  pp.  190,  200. 
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BIBUA  POLYGLOTTA. 

ly^— BiBLiA  AACRA  POLTOLOTTA,  ComplecteiUia  Texius  OrU 
ginaleSf  Hebraicum,  cum  Pentateueko  SamarUtmo^  ChaU 
datcvm,  Gracum^  Versionumqu€B  aniiquarnm  Samari- 
tan^f  Greca  lxxii  Intern,  ChaldaictB^  Syr%ac<B^  Arabica, 
JEthiopiciBf  Persica^  ^^*(f»  La^*  quic^id  comparari  po^ 
terat.  Cum  Textuum  et  Versianum  Ortentalium  TranslH' 
tianibus  Latinis.  J^x  vetustissimis  MSS,  Undique  c<m^ 
quisitiSf  optimisquc  Exemplaribus  impressis^  summd 
Jide  collatis.  Qua  in  priortbus  editionibus  deerant^  sup^ 
pleta ;  multa  ante  hac  tnedita^  de  novo  adjecta  ;  omnia  eo 
ordine  disposita^  ut  Textus  cum  Venionibus  uno  intuitu 
conferri  possit.  Cum  apparatus  Apptndicibus,  Tabulit^ 
Variis  Juectionibus^  Annotationibus^  Indicibus^  etc.  Opn$ 
totum  in  sex  Tomos  tributum.  Edidit  Brianus  WaJto^ 
nns,    S.  T.  D.    Londini,  Imprimebat  Thomas   Rojcroft, 

MDCLYII. 

However  beantiful  intypog^phical  execntion,  and  praiseworthy 
as  regards  critical  acumen^  the  Polyglotts  we  have  hitherto 
descrihed  may  he  reputed,  they  are,  without  doubt,  eclipsed  by  this, 
which  is  emphatically  called  Walton*8  Polyglott,  and  that  solely  on 
account  of  its  vast  utility ;  for  it  possesses  not  the  charm  of  elegant 
type,  surrounded  by  a  broad  margin  of  clear  paper ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  barbarously  printed,  and  does  not  afford  one  page  upon  which 
the  eye  of  the  bibliomaniac  may  rest  with  satisfaction  and  delight ; 
but  its  contents  are  of  that  intrinsic  value  as  fully  to  compensate  tor 
these  defects. 

This  immortal  work  was  commenced  in  October  1653  and  com- 
pleted in  1657 :  the  first  yolume  was  finished  in  1654 ;  the  second 
in  July  1655;  the  third  in  July  1656;  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and. 
sixth,  in  1657 :  the  whole  having  occupied  about  four  years,  an 
nnparalleledtime  for  so  extraordintury  and  laborious  an  undertaking. 
Nine  languages  are  used  in  this  edition ;  yet,  as  Mr.  Bowyer  justly 
obsenres,  there  is  not  one  book  in  the  whole  Bible  printed  in  so 
naiiy.    In  the  New  Testament,  die  four  Eyangelists  are  in  six  Ian* 

*  CoDtinued  from  p.  40. 
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m  166O9  Dr.  Wahon  dedicated  and  presented  his  Bible  to  King 
•  Charlira  II. ,  who  made  him  his  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  soon  after 
promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  to  which  he  was  conse- 
crated December  end  1660,  and  died  November  29th  166I.  It  was 
natural  that  Dr.  Walton,  being  patronized  bj  Cromwell,  felt  it  his 
interest  or  duty,  perhaps  both,  to  dedicate  the  work  to  him ;  and 
this  circumstance  of  a  dedication*  to  the  Protector,  and  Charles  IL, 
the  one,  or  rather  part  of  the  same,  having  been  cancelled  to  make 
room  for  the  other,  has  g^ven  rise  to  much  bibliographical  contro- 
versy, and  contributed  to  render  the  few  copies  extant  with  the  repnb- 
tican  prefiaice  of  such  rarity,  as  to  justify  our  entering  into  detail 
npon  this  important  point,  more  especiaOy  as  it  has  engaged  the 
pens  of  some  of  the  first  critics  and  bibliographers.  Mr.  de  Missy, 
m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  thus  accounts  for  the  cancel  of  the  iasi 
leaf  but  one  of  the  premce  to  this  Polyglott. 

<<  Dbar  Sir, 

**  I  will  venture  to  be  positive,  that  I  never  spoke  a 
word  before  this  concerning  two  different  dedications  of  Waltom's 
Polyglott ;  though  I  remember  something  that  may  have  been  the 
occasion  of  somebody's  thinking  I  did«  The  fact  is  this,  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance, 

**  I. — That  when  we  met  at  Cambridge  (nineteen  or  twenty  years 
affo),  and,  in  company  with  several  other  persons,  visited  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  a  gentleman,  on  my  taking  notice  that  there  were 
two  copies  of  the  said  Polyglott,  dropt  a  hint  about  exchanging  for 
other  books. 

**•  II.— That  upon  this  I  made  bold  to  observe,  duplicates  were  not 
always  a  mere  superfluity,  especially  in  public  libraries,  where  they 
might  have  been  intended  to  be  kept  together  for  curiosity's  sake,  on 
account  of  some  remarkable  difference  between  them,  which  might 
even  be  the  case  with  the  very  books  just  taken  notice  of. 

**  III.— That  accordingly,  the  first  volume  of  one  copy  being  com- 
pared with  the  first  volume  of  the  other,  one  of  the  two  was  found  to 
nave  in  the  Pre/dee  what  its  companion  had  not,  a  compliment  for 
(or  acknowledgment  of  obligation  to)  the  Lord  Protector  and  his 
Council;  which,  I  think,  is  only  preserved  in  the  few  copies  that 
were  disposed  of  before  the  Restoration,  and  perhaps  not  in  all  of  them : 
since  the  same  courtly  loyalty  by  which  the  republican  leaf  con- 
taining the  said  compliment  had  been  cancelled,  might  very  well 
induce  some  prudent  or  cunning  people  to  tear  it  out  of  the  copies 
in  their  possession,  and  get  it  replaced  by  its  more  loyal  substitute, 
the  reprinted  leaf;  in  which  Cromwell's  praise  is  not  more  to  be 
looked  for  than  his  bones  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

**  IV. — ^That  in  the  first  edition  of  the  said  leaf,  where  the  compli- 
ment for  the  Protector  and  his  Council  offers  itself,  connected 
with  a  previous  compliment  of  the  same  kind  for  another  Council^ 
antecedent    to   Cromwell* s  Protectorate^  we  found  this  (the  last 

*  By  the  expreMion,  dedicationj  mutt  be  underitood  rather  the  coamenda* 
tory  ternM  of  the  preface,  than  a  fomal  and  express  dedication. 


■^ 


meotioned  comfdiinent)  sointroduoed  ftndso  worded^  asWalUm's  pro* 
iesaed  gpratitude  naturally  would  have  it  to  be :  iiiBtead  of  whichy  the 
second  edition  has  nothing  but  a  faint  shadow  of  it,  in  a  few 
yague  words,  introduced  only  by  way  of  parenthesis,  so  well 
ekosen^  however,  that  incautious  readers  might  as  easily  take 
them  for  an  indispensable  act  of  gratitude  to  the  king^s  council, 
as  for  a  joyful  effusion  of  gratitude  to  a  Council,  $et  up  hy  his 
enemies:  the  different  readings  of  the  two  editions,  (both  with 
regard  to  Cromwell  or  his  Council,  and  the  Privy-Council  of  the 
Commonwealth),  being  exactly  such  as  you  shall  see  presently;  un- 
less I  made  some  blunder  in  transcribing,  from  the  firat  edition, 
the  most  material  part  of  the  passage  they  belong  to;  which,  indeed, 
waa  dispatched  in  a  great  hurry,  while  the  company  near  me  were 
talking. (tif^l)  about  any  thing  else. 

**  Supposing,  then,  a  full  agreement  of  the  two  editioqs,  as  far  as 
I  took  notice  of  no  variety,  the  whole  passage  in  the  first  must 
be  deemed  to  run  as  follows :  save  only  that  I  shall  write  in  large 
capitals  the  word  which  makes  the  beginning  of  the  place  that  has 
been  altered:  *  Utq^ue  eorum  conatus  qui  coilatiB  studiis  adjumento 
nobis  fneront  Inbenter  ag^oscimus,  si  ntdlo  non  obsequii  genere  pro* 
seqaeudi  Mecenates  munifici,  qui  ubertim  donaria  sua  ad  sacrum 
opus  promovendum  obtulerunt,  quorum  meritis  cum  pares  non  simus, 
qnod  wium  possumus,  grata  mente  recolimus,  et  in  devotissinuo 
obtervanti»,  perpetuique  cultus  et  obsequii  signum,  beneficentiani 
«onuii  hie  omnibus  testatam  Csicimus,  Paiiio  autem  commemorandi, 
qoorani  fttvore  chartam  d  veotigalibos  immuiiem  hifl>mmiis,  quod 
qainque  abhinc  annis,  k  Concilia  secretiori,  prime  concessaan 
postea  k  Serenissimo  D.  Protbctorb  ej usque  Concilia^  operis 
promovendi  causa,  benigne  confirmatum  et  continnatum  erat*  Qui* 
MS  Mibjungendi,  D.  Carolus  Lndovieus,  princeps  Palatin.  8.  lU 
.  I,  Elector:  lUustrissimUs  D»  Guli^raus  etc,^  *'  In  my  copy,  which 
is  one  of  the  k>yal  sort,  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  (from  Uie  word 
P«lilO,  down  to  the  name  Carolus)  is  reformed  or  transfOTned  in 
tius  nuBBer:  "'  Inler  hos  effusiore  bonitate  labores  nostrosproM- 
est!  aiiBt  jproter  eos  qnoruaifavore  clmrtam  A  veetigalibus  immuoem 
haboimus)  Serenissimus  Princeps  D.  Carolus,  &c.* 

''AH  I-can  say  further  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  passage  I 
^toak  of  bang  the  only  one  I  •  collated,  something  more  perhi^iia 
of  the  same  kmd  might  be  discovered  fa^  a  HMHre  extensive  ooUaticm*- 
The  page  that  eontaina  the  passage  is  the  last  but  one  of  the 
Pre&ee,  and  the  second  of  the  reprinted  lea/;  in  the^frj^  of  whiell 
(at  a  small  distaaee  from  the  bottom),  I  .observe  that  Walton, 
mentiotiing  what  we  call  his  literary  obligatioBB  to  some  eminent 
churchmen,  onee  chaplains  to  the  unfortwate  Charles,  not  only 
atiles  them  Sacr€e  Theologi<p  Doctores^ .  but  addeth,  et  Regi  Ca- 
9  olo  Tf  kv  hyloiQjolim  Capellani.  Now  this  place,  at  least,  (I  own) 
I  should  like  to  compare  wijththe  first  impression,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  took  no  notice  of  it  when  I  had  .an  opportunity;  though  indeed 
not  so  sorry  on  that  account,  as  on  accoiiBt  of  having  made  you 
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stay  so  long  for  an  answer;  which  however  would  haTO  heen  readjr 
mtich  sooner,  had  my  health  better  a^eed  with  my  inclination  to 
shew  myselfy 

"  Dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  humble  Senrant, 

CiBSAR  Dk-MiS8T/* 

Balsoyer  Street, 
21"  April,  1770. 

The  following  variations  have  been  noticed  in  the  leaf  of  the 
Preface  which  immediately  precedes  this,  and  which  appears  also 
to  have  been  reprinted: 

P.  7 9 1.  ult,  miposuimus  fas  it  stood  in  tohat  mav   he  caiUd 
the  Republican  copy  J  is  changed  into  apposuimius. 

P.  8, 1.  7.  exhibeatur  into  exhibetor. 

1. 27.  impnlerint  ut  opus  into  impulerint  ut  temporibus  hisce 
turbulentis,  cum  Religio  et  literse  Ostracismum  quasi  passse 
▼ideantur,  opus. 

Mr.  Bowyer  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  De-Missy,  that  the 
former  volumes  of  this  Polyglott  are  much  more  correctly  printed 
than  the  latter,  indeed,  he  has  pointed  out  several  pages  of  errata. 

The  late  indefatigable  Mr.  Hollis  also  took  great  pains  to  de- 
tect the  difierences  of  the  prefieice;  but  his  discoveries,  together 
with  those  of  Mr.  De-Missy,  do  not  extend  beyond  what  we  have 
already  g^ven ;  it  was  reserved  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  to  complete 
the  collation  and  put  the  question  beyond  dispute.  We  shall  adopt 
such  part  of  the  Doctor's  account  as  appears  best  suited  to  our 
puniose.  **  Possessing  two  copies  of  this  Polyglott,  (one  a  r«- 
puilican^  the  other  a  /oya/,)  1  sat  down  to  compare  the  two  Prefaces 
with  Messrs.  De-Missy* s  and  Hollis* s  collations,  and  soon  found 
gleanings  which  they  had  not  noticed,  and  afterwards  a  plentiful 
harvest^  as  the  following  collations  will  testify.  That  there  have 
been  two  editions  of  a  part  of  the  preface  the  preceding  collations 
prove:  1  shall  at  present  confine  myself  to  shew  what  part  has 
been  reprinted,  and  give  such  proofs  of  this  fact,  as  to  put  it  for 
ever  beyond  a  doubt. 

*^  The  following  table  exhibits  the  proofis  of  the  reprinting  of 
the  two  last  leaves,  which,  with  the  additions  hereafter  noticed, 
make  three  leaves  in  what  is  termed  the  Loyal  Copt. 

LoTAL.                             Republican. 
Page  9}  line  2,        ut • que 

5,  seorsim seorsicm 

6,  seorsim.  •• ....seorsum 

S5,        prima  erat,  • prime  fuit 

40,  &c, |-c. 

ends  with  Lati- •  •  • .  .La- 

4 1 ,  begins  with  norum •  •  .tinorum 

48,  evSts  with  par-  • laboribus 

49,  begins  with  tim.  •••••...  .partim 


t 
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ASf        ante  ipsas  apposaimus.  •  •  ..ipsis  anteiMMiiiiims 

ends  with  cod-. SamaraU 

et  Grsec. in  Graec. 

44,        begins  with  venit con- 

Hebraa Heb."  . 

These  are  merely  selections  from  sixty-four  instances  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Clarke,  but  they  are,  we  apprehend,  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  our  position ;  and  we  give  them  with  coimdence, 
as  we  have  examined  and  collated  them  with  the  Polyglott  itself.  In 
the  loyal  copy  there  are  not  less  than  forty-four  complete  lines 
which  are  not  in  the  other. — "  1  have,"  observes  the  Doctor,  "  col- 
lated three  copies  of  this  book,  and  find  them  all  different.  One  was 
a  republican  the  other  two  loyal  copies.  There  never  was  a  second 
edition  of  the  work  itself;  but  it  appears  that  there  were  three  edi- 
tions, at  least,  of  the  last  leaves  of  the  Preface.** 

.  But  there  is  another  variation  which  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  was,  we  l^lieve,  first  made  public 
in  HoR£  BiBLiCiB,  a  work  which  confers  infinite  honor  upon  its 
learned  author,  who  is  not  less  celebrated  for  his  philological  than 
his  legal  attainments.  "  It  is  observable,*'  says  Mr.  Butler,  '*  that 
in  the  first  set  of  treatises  forming  the  Apparatus  Criticus^ 
in  the  London  Polyglott,  there  is  an  anonymous  treatise,  inti- 
tled,  Explicatio  Idiotismorum  sen  Proprietatum  linguae  Hebrai" 
c€B  et  Gr€BC{e  qu€B  scBpius  in  scripturis  occurrant.  The  au- 
thor asks,  in  wnat  manner  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  to  be  de- 
termined :  to  this  question  he  gives  five  answers.  Over  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  answers,  a  paper  containing  other  Fourth  and  Fifth  an- 
swers is  pasted.  The  original  Fourth  and  Fifth  answers  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  a  Roman  Catholic ;  ther  pasted  Fourth 
and  Fifth  answers  are  expressed  in  the  language  of  an  High-church 
Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England.  Who  was  the  Author  of  the 
Treatise  is  unknown.  In  the  last  page  of  sheet  B  of  the  preface. 
Doctor  Walton  says,  **  His  annectimus  variorum  auctorum  trac^ 
iaius  utilissimoSj  Edwardi  Brerewoody  Jacobi  Tyrtnt,  ^fc.  ifc. 
**  de  veteruM  nummisy  Hebrais^  Greeds ^  Latinis,  et  de  ponderi^ 
**  bus  et  mensuris ;  fquibus  qucedam  de  variis  siclommfiguris 
*'  eorumaue  explicatione  ex  propriis  observationibus  adjectmusj  ; 
'*  de  Idtotismts  etiam  prcecipuis  et  proprietatibus  scriptura 
**  peculiaribusJ*'  It  seems,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  treatise  in 
question  was  not  written  by  Walton ;  and,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
ikst  sentence,  it  was  probably  written  by  some  unknown  hand,  inclu^ 
ded  by  Walton  in  the  et  cetera  after  Jacobi  Tyrini. 

The  Original  Text  is  thus  expressed: 

Quart^^  ex  traditione^  vel  interpretatione  S.  EcclesitB,  ex 
decretis  coneiliorum,  vel  summorum  Pontificumy  ex  consensu 
SS,  Patrum^  et  horum  vel  multorum  vel  paucorum^  sanctitate  et 
eruditione  pnelustrium^  ex  unanimi  conspiratione  Doctorum  et 
TnterpretUM,  sape  constare  potest  de  vera  et  liter aii  sensu  serip" 
tura. 
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QuintOf  canferre  antecedentia  et  contequentia  cum  loco,  cujui 
sensus  est  dubiuSy  plurimum  juvat  ad  eundem  elucidandum  :  et, 
si  quidem  omnia  recti  congruant,  sensum  habebis  genuinum  et 
literalem.  Quod  si  omnia  cum  pluribus  sensibus  recte  conveniant, 
plures  erunt  loci  illius  sensus  literales  :  et  vel  omnes  cequh  imme^ 
diate  intenti  d  spiritu  sancto^  vel  unus  primarid^  vel  alii  secun^ 
dariOf  seu  mediant^  priore  sensuy  cujus  quodammodo  sunt  appen^ 
dices, 

Ubi  hcec  omnia  adminicula  vel  desunty  vel  non  juvant,  ex 
idiotismis  Hebraicis  Gracisve,  quosjam  exposui^  subsidia  qua^ 
rantur  :  qucerantur  etiam  ex  decursu  commentarii,  Spero  nullum 
Bibliorum  locum  non  sat  engdatum  elucidatumve,  quantum  fert 
humani  ingenii  tenuitas,  ab  accurato  lectore  deprehensum  trt. 

The  Pasted  Text  is  thus  expressed : 

Quarti.  Ex  traditione,  vel  interpretatione  5.  Ecclesia  ex 
decretis  conciliorum,  Sfc,  ex  consensu  SS.  Patrum,  et  horum  vel 
multorum  vel  paucorum  sanctitate  et  eruditione  prtjelustriumj  ex 
unanimi  consptratione  Doctorum  et  Interpretum,  s<jepe  constare 
potest  de  vero  et  literali  sensu  sacrce  scripturce. 

Quinto,  Conferre  antecedentia  et  consequentia  cum  loco, 
cujus  sensus  est  dubius  plurimum  confert  ad  eundem  elucidandum, 
dfc.  • 

Ubi  hac  omnia  adminicula  vel  desunt  vel  nonjuvant,  ex  tdto- 
tismis  Hebraicis  Greecisve,  quosjam  exposuiy  subsidia  quteran^ 
tur. 

Every  copy  of  the  Polyglott  examined  by  the  writer  or  his 
friends  has  a  Pasted  text :  he  has  heard  that  twelve  copies,  and 
twelve  copies  only,  are  without  it.* 

Some  bibliographers  have  affirmed  that  there  are  copies  with 
double  dedications,  one  to  Charles  11.,  which  consists  of  four  pages, 
and  the  other  to  the  Protector ;  this  Dr.  Clarke  denies,  and  observes: 
**  ^o  far  is  a  double  dedication  from  the  truth,  that  the  work  has  no 
dedication  at  all.*'f  This  has  certainly  been  the  case  with  every 
copy  which  we  have  examined ;  "  But,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  "  a  lite- 
rary gentleman  has  assured  me,  that  he  hunself  has  seen  a  copy 
with  Sie  dedication  to  Charles  II.  Such  a  dedication  may  have 
been  inserted  in  the  copy  presented  by  Walton  to  the  King, 
and  in  a  few  more  copies,  "j:  This  is  a  very  rational  hypothesis : 
indeed,  we  thought  it  almost  reducible  to  certainty  when  we  noticed 
a  copy  in  Mr.  Bohn^s  Catalogue)!  with  the  Republican  Preface, 

•  Batler*g  Works,  Vol.  i.  pp.  100^102. 
t  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  i.  p.  259. 


t  Butler^to  Works,  yoK  i.  p.  102. 


Part  I.  for  1820^  No.  4400.  This  rare  copy,  handsomely  bound  in  finwa 
cal^  ruled  with  red  lines,  was  marked  at  the  moderate  sum  of  £32.  We 
cannot  but  remark  that  this  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Qphn's,  with  the  2nd  part  lately 
published,  is  infinitely  the  beet  and  most  usefiil  extant ;  it  erinees  oonstdcnble 
ability  and  great  research,  and  the  books  are  described  with  unosnal  fidmcas, 
and  marked,  without  inyidious  comparison,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  by  any 
contemporary  bibliopole.    Let  the  biblical  and  classical  student,  who  wishes  to 
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jmd  dedication  to  Charles  //•,"  and  hastened  to  that  Gentleman,  who 
"Informed  us  that  the  copy  in  question  was  sold,  but  that  it  certainly 
did  possess  not  only  the  Republican  preface  but  the  dedication  to 
Charles  II. ;  this  observation,  from  the  mouth  of  so  respectable  a 
bookseller  and  so  assiduous  a  bibliographer  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove 
equally  as  satisfactory  to  the  curious  as  it  has  to  ourselves. 

llie  voice  of  criticism,  foreign  and  domestic,  has  been  universally 
&vorable  to  this  celebrated  Poly^lott;  that  it  has  faults,  every  person 
is  free  to  confess ;  and  no  one  can,  for  a  moment,  contend  Uiat  its 
pages  do  not  exhibit  numerous  typographical  and  critical  errata; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  by  far  the  most  correct  edition  extant :  it 
possesses  a  greater  number  of  languages,  and  is  altogether  more 
commodious  and  accessible  than  any  Polyglott  of  which  we  are  aware. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  had  prepared 
a  seventh  volume  of  this  Polyglott  for  the  press,  containing  diiferent 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings  in  various  languages,  viz, 

l*^  The  Targum  on  the  book  of  Chronicles,  since  pubbshed  by 

Wilkins, 
2""^.  An  Arabic  Pentateuch. 
3^.  An  Arabic  Psalter,  more  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  than 

that  before  published. 
4^^.  The  Prophets  in  Arabic. 
5'**.  Arabic  Fragments  of  the  Apocryphal  Books. 
6***.  A  second  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Esther. 
7'**.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 

Hebrew. 
8'^.  Another  Syriac  Version  of  the  four  Gospels. 
g^^,  A  fourth  book  of  Maccabees  in  Syriac. 
lO'**.  The  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  in  ^thiopic. 
11^^.  The  Psalms,  in  Persian,  and  Hieronymi   Versio  PsaL 

teriL 
This  MSS.  volume  is,  we  understand,  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
Oxford. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  famous  Lexicon   by  Castell  which  is 
an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  the  Polyglott. 

Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacuniy 
Samaritanum,  £thiopicum,  Arabicumyconjunctim  ;et  Persicum  sepe^ 
ratim.  In  quo  omnes  voces  Hebrsese,  Chaldaese,  Syrs,  Samaritanfle, 
JEthiopicse,  Arabics,  ot  Persies,  tamManui^criptis,  quimimpressisli- 
bris,  cum  primis  autem  in  Bibliis  Poly  glottis,  adj  ectis  hinc  iude  Armenia, 
Torcicis,  Indis,  Japonicis,  etc.  ordine  Alphabetico,  sub  singulb 
ftadicibus  digestee,  continentur,  etc.  Cui  accessit  brevis  et  har- 
monica (quantum  fieri  potuit)  Grammatics,  omnium  precedentium 
Lingnarum  Delineatio.  Authore  Edmundo  Castello,  S.  T.  D.  Reg^e 
H«  k  sacris :  Lingus  Arabics  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professore, 
etc  Londini,  imprimebat  Thomas  Roycrofl,  LL.  Orientalium 
Typographns  Regius,  1669,*  2  vols  fol. 


flnniih  his  Kbrary  oeoonomically  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bohn  ere  he  conmenee 
fiteruy  career,  we  will  engage  that  he  will  not  repent  his  purchases. 

•  Some  copies  have,  ^  Londini,  Scott,  1686.**  this  is  merely  a  reprint  tkle, 
and  not  a  second  edition. 
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This  is,  perhaps,  the  chef-d^ceuvre  of  human  learning  and 
industry ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  proud  monument  of  the  talents  and  enthu- 
siasm of  Dr.  Castell,  who  expended  his  fortune  and  wasted  his  life 
in  this  g^antic  undertaking.  He  derived  some  assistance  in  Arahic 
from  Dr.  Murray ;  from  Dr.,  (afterwards  Bishop)  Beyeridge,  in 
the  Syriac :  and  from  Dr.  Wansleh,  in  the  j£thiopic.  But  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  Dr  Lightfoot,  whose  suavity  of  manners  and  pro- 
.ibnnd  erudition  rendered  him  peculiarly  qualified  for  an  adviser. 
So  implicitly  did  Dr.  Castell  rely  on  his  judgment  that,  when  he 
commenced  his  work,  in  1637,  he  wrote  to  him  for  direction  and 
advice,  promising  either  to  continue  or  abandon  it,  according  to  his 
determination.  Dr  Lightfoot  not  only  assisted  by  his  advice  and 
corrections,  but  he  also  contributed  money  and  obtained  subscrip- 
tions, so  that  Dr.  Castell  acknowledged  that  there  was  no  man  in 
the  three  kingdoms  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 

The  Persic  Lexicon  is  the  joint  work  of  Castell  and  the  cde- 
brated  Golius :  many  of  the  words  are  printed  in  the  Hebrew  charac- 
ter, owing,  possibly,  to  a  want  of  type  in  the  Persic  character. 

This  immense  work  cost  Dr.  Castell  seventeen  years  of  in- 
cessant labour ;  for  this  industrious  scholar  was  not  contented  with 
moderate  application,  but  devoted  the  whole  of  the  day  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  night  to  his  Lexicon :  he  maintained,  during  all  this 
time,  at  his  own  expense,  seven  Englishmen  and  seven  Foreigners^ 
as  writers,  not  one  of  whom  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  this 
grand  work.  The  whole  of  his  fortune,  £12,000  was  expended,  be- 
sides which  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money, 
amounting  to  £  1,3 00,  and  not  being  able  to  repay  this,  was 
reduced  to  apply  to  King  Charles  for  pecuniary  assistance,  ne 
career  esset  prcBtnium  tot  lahorum  et  sumptuum : — that  a  prison 
might  not  be  the  reward  of  so  much  labour  and  expence :  the  effect  of 
this  application  was  a  letter  from  the  King  in  1660,  to  the  Clergy 
and  Nobility  of  the  realm,  recommending  the  work,  and  soliciting 
aid  for  the  author ;  this  was  followed  three  years  after  by  one  from 
tiie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  directed  to  all  the  clergy  on  the 
same  behalf,  and  subsequently  by  a  third  signed  by  twenty-nine  En- 
glish and  Irish  prelates,  earnestly  entreating  the  public  not  to  suf- 
fer this  great  man  to  sink  under  his  difficulties.  Notwithstanding 
these  letters,  which,  by  the  bye,  were  more  readily  given  than  hard 
cash.  Dr.  Castell  was  allowed  to  pine  away  in  poverty  and  never 
received  one  farthing.  He  thus  feelingly  describes  his  situation  at 
the  end  of  the  third  page  of  his  Preface.  **•  Socios  quidem  habni 
in  hoc  opere,  sed  perexig^o  tempore  meciim  in  illo  commorantes, 
nescio  an  dicam,  immensitate  laboris  plane  exterritos.  Per  plures 
annos,  jam  setate  provectus,  et  una  cum  patrimonio  satis  compe- 
tenti,  exhaustis  etiam  animi  viribus,  oculis  caligantibus,  corporis 
variis  in  hoc  opere  confractis,  et  dislocatis  membris,  relictus  sum 
solus,  sine  amanuensi,  aut  vel  correctore  ullo.*'     He  died  in  1686. 

We  now  proceed  to  satisfy  the  bibliographer  upon  these  immortal 
productions.     The  Polyglott,  besides  the  printed  titles,  has  an  en- 

S*aved  one  b^  Hollar,  also  several  maps,  &c.  and  a  chart  of  the 
oly  Land,  likewise  a  portrait  of  WsJton  by  Lombart. 
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The  Lexicon  also  has  a  Portrait  of  Castell  bj  Faulkner,  and 
was  published  at  forty  shillings  per  copy :  of  the  Polyglott  there 
are,  it  is  generally  supposed,  twelve  Labgb  Papeh  copies.  Col- 
bert had  one,  now  in  the  library  of  Count  Lauragais.  At  the  I>uke 
de  la  Valliere*s  sale  a  copy  of  the  Polyglott  on  l.  p/and  the  Lezi- 
con  on  small  paper,  produced  1251  Uvres;  His  Majesty's  library, 
and  that  of  Lord  Spencer,  have  each  a  copy  of  the  Polyglotton  l.  p. 
In  the  library  of  Saint  PauPs  there  is  a  copy  of  boUi,  in  14  vols. 
L.  p.,  perhaps  the  finest  extant.  In  the  British,  and  Dr.  Hunter's 
Museum,  are  similar  and  very  fine  copies  of  both.  A  fifth  set  of  Poly- 
glott  and  Lexicon  is  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge :  and  a  sixth,  with  the  Lexicon  bound  in  three  Volumes,  is 
in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  library  at  Lambeth.  These  six 
are  reputed  the  only  large  paper  copies  of  the  Lexicon  in  existence. 

Tne  Polyglott  and  Lexicon  in  good  condition,  especially  if 
ruled  with  red  lines,  in  which  state  they  are  preferable,  as  the 
texts  are  more  clearly  distinguishable,  are  both  rare  and  dear. 

Messrs.  Ogle  have  the  following  copies  of  the  Polyglott  and 
Lexicon,  8  vols.  foL 

1.  Ruled  with  red  lines,   russia  extra,  £48. 

8.  Elegantincalf  extra,  £38. 

9.  One  volume  slightly  damaged,  £l  6. 

Mr.  Bohn  had  a  copy  of  Polyglott  and  Lexicon,  8  vols.  fol.  Ruled 
with  red  lines,  and  having  the  Republican  Preface,  and  Dedication 
to  Charles  11,    handsomely  bound  in  fawn  cal^  (see  p.  84  ante)  £32. 

Messrs.  Baynes  and  Son  have  the  Polyglott,  and  Lexicon,  8  vols, 
fol.    A  republican  copy  neatly  half  bound.  £3 1  10. 

Mr.  Richard  Bajmes  has  a  copy  of  the  Polyglott  alone,  well 
bound  in  calf,  £l8. 

Dr.  Heath's  copy  of  Polyglott  and  Lexicon,  8  vols.  fol.  at  the 
■ale  of  his  books  in  1810,  having  the  cancelled  leaves  ruled  with  red 
lines,  and  splendidly  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Roger  Payne,  was 
purchased  by  Lord  Essex  for  £73  10.  a  prodigious  sum,  and  far 
beyond  the  present  value.* 


•  The  powcMor  of  the  Polyglott  ihoold  procure  Dr.  Walton's  Iniroduetio 
ad  Ueticmem  linguarum  orieniaiium.  Lond.  1654,  I81110.  reprinted  with  some 
additioui  in  1855.  Dr.  Owen's  ConsideraHmu  on  tkt  Poiwgloit,  1658,  and  Dr. 
Wahon's  reply :  Tke  Ccntideraior  ctmiidered^  1659.  AU  of  these  tracts  are 
uncommon,  the  ComaideraiiOT  was  sold  at  Mr.  Watsoo  Taylor's  sale  in  188a>  No. 
949.  P.  ii.  for  £1.13. 
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of  the  classical,  modem,  and  other  names,  which  have  been  be* 
stowed  npon  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  writings.  Hence 
a  person  ignorant  of  the  Scriptural  name  of  any  place,  may,  b^ 
means  of  any  other  name,  borne  by  the  place,  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  find  its  description.  Thus  the  utilit}^  of  the  work  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  Biblical  student,  but  will  be  extended  to 
the  classical  scholar  and  the  general  reader.  To  this  index  wiD 
succeed  another,  referring  to  those   passages  of  Scripture  whidi 

may  be  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

>■  ■  ■  ■      * 

Hebrew  Grammar  of  Professor  Lee.^^ln  the  *^  Select  lite- 
rary Information**  of  die  last  No.  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  af^eurs 
the  fi>lhming  notice : 

f**  Preparing  for  publication,  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  tlni 
Hebrew  Language,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  and  easy  sys- 
tem of  Hebrew  Grammar ^  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  learners, 
as  well  as  of  others  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  language. 
By  the  Rer.  S.  Lee,  A.  M.,  and  professor  of  Arabic  in  tl^  Um^ 
▼ersity  of  Cambridge.  This  w(Nrk  is  intended  to  comprehend  what 
is  most  valuable  in  the  publications  of  Scliultens,  SchroedanVy 
Storr,  Gesenius,  Glasius,  and  others,  with  such  original  matter'  as 
the  compiler  shidl  deem  it  necessary  to  give.*'  This  work  will  be 
waited  (or  with  considerable  anxiety;  and  a  high  obligation  wiU 
the  autlHv  confer  by  su{^lying  the  long  lamented  necessity  of  a 
judicious  and  truly  uselful  Hebrew  Grammar. 

Sab€ean  Researckes.^^A  very  curians  work  has  just  been 
published  by  Mr.  John  Landseer,  the  eminent  eng^ver  and  cri- 
tic on  art,  entitled  Sabmav  Researches,  it  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institiition, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prove,  that  the  engraved  cylinders 
dog  up  at  Babylon,  &c.  were  the  signets  in  use  among  the  an- 
cient star-worshipping  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  same  alluded  to 
in  the  Bible,  and  by  the  earliest  historians.  Mr.  Landseer  also 
eeeks  to  show,  that  the  hieroglyphics  have  reference  to  the  perio- 
dical religious  festivals  and  the  judicial  astrology  of  those  nations. 
In  this  inquiry  the  author  has  displayed  a  most  persevernsg  m- 
dusCry  and  surprising  acuteness ;  and  has  not  forgotten  to  enliven 
bis  book  by  that  terse  and  sprightly  style,  and  that  playfulnew  of 
allttsioB,  which  always  characterise  his  writings,  and  serve  in  tins 
instance  to  carry  the  reader  pleasantly  along  over  some  very  dif- 
ficult and  frequently  obscure  ground.  The  light  here  thrvwn  on 
Babylonian  superstitions  and  various  expressions  in  the  Bible,  is 
ektremely  valuable. 


Society /br  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. -^By  the 
RepcMTt  of  tile  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  which 
is  ju«t  pubfished,  it  appears  that  the  whole  nnmber  of  Bibles,  Com- 
mon Pniyer  books,  and  other  books  and  tracts,  distribiited  between 
the  Andit  in  April  I80fi,  and  the  Audit  in  April  1893,  amounts  to 
1  ^400,7 1 1 .    That  Ihe  receipts  of  the  present  year  amoiiat  to  £5^004, 
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19S*  including  legacies  to  the  general  designs  of  the  Society.  The 
report  also  states,  that  to  mark  their  aiiectionate  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the  board  has  re* 
solved  to  place  the  sum  of  £6,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Incorpo- 
rate Society  for*  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  five  Scholarships,  to  be  called  Bishop 
Middleton*s  Scholarships,  and  of  affording  a  salary  for  a  Tamul 
Teacher  in  the  Bishop's  college  at  Calcutta. 

ne  Ref>.  S.  Noble  has  in  the  press — "  The  Plenary  Inspi- 
ration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  asserted,  and  Infidel  Objections  shewn 
to  be  unfounded,  by  new  and  conclusive  Evidence.'*  In  six  Lec- 
tures, now  delivering  at  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall,   1  vol.  Bvo. 

Tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Boys^  A.  M.,  Curate  of  Widfordy  Herts, 
has  in  the  press,  '*  Sacred  Tactics" :  An  Attempt  to  develope,  and  to 
eihibit  to  the  eye,  by  Tabular  Arrangements,  a  General  Rule  of 
Composition  prevailing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


Just  published 

TheEtidence  of  Christianity,  derived  from  its  nature  and 
reception.  By  J.  B.  Sumner,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  Durham ;  Vicar 
of  Mapledorham,  Oxon ;  and  late  fellow  of  Eton  College,  1  vol.  8 vo. 

Cain  and  Lamech  ;  or,  the  comparative  numbers  of  seven  and 
seventy  times  seven,  illustrative  of  the  15th,  23rd,  and  24th  verses 
of  the  ivth  chapter  of  Genesis  :  a  Dissertation  by  the  Rev.  W.  Van- 
•ittart,  A.  M.  Pamphlet. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  in  an  English  metrical  version,  founded 
«n  the  basis  of  the  authorized  English  translation,  and  compared 
"with  the  original  Hebrew,  with  notes  critical,  and  illustrative.  By 
^he  Right  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A.  Lord  Bishop  of 
thwn  and  Connor,  1  vol.  8vo. 

FRANCE. 

We  regret  tD  say  that  Biblical  Literature  does  not  thrive  much 
in  France.  There  are,  however,  indications  of  good  even  there; 
and  we  trust  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  to  hail  some  accessions  to 
oar  stores  oif  Biblical  learning  from  our  southern  neighbours.  The 
Mlowing  are  the  only  works  which  have  been  recently  published  in 
Fimnce: 

Les  Q0ATRE  Etanoiles,  do  N.  S.  J.  C.  Traduit  sur  la  VnU 
gate,  par  Le  maistre  de  Sacy,  ismo. 

Lis  QuATRE  Evan  GILES,  pr^c^^s  du  discours  de  Marcel, 
kc,  18mo. 

AMERICA. 

It  would  be  most  gratifying  to  learn  particulars  respecting  the 
state  of  Theological  and  Biblical  Literature  among  our  relatives  and 
fKends  in  the  United  States : — what  attention  the  Scripture  languages 
are  receiving  from  them — and  what  Dictionaries,  Grammars,  Cnti- 
cisins,  Periodicals,  Commentaries,  &c.,  Sec,  are  issuing  from  the  press  ? 
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mis^  MeBsiafai  and  tlieir  labours  promise,  under  the  blessmf^of  Ghtd, 
to  produce  an  abundant  harvest.  We  cannot  denj  oursel? es  the  plea-* 
sure  of  presenting  the  reader  with  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  nusaio-* 
naries'  character^  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way.—***  He  is  so 
extraordinary  a  creature,  there  is  no  calculating  a  priori  concerning 
his  motions.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  a  comet  without  any  perihelion, 
and  capable  of  setting  a  whole  system  on  fire.  When  1  should  *haye 
addressed  him  in  Syria,  I  heard  of  him  at  Malta ;  and  when  1  sup- 
posed he  was  gone  to  England,  he  was  riding  like  a  ruling  angel  in 
the  whirlwinds  of  Antioch,  or  standing  unappallcd  among  tiie  crssi^ 
biing  towers  of  Aleppo.  A  man  who,  at  Rome,  calls  the  Pope  *  the 
dust  of  the  earth,'  and  tells  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  ^  the  Gemara  la 
a  lie* ;  who  passes  his  days  in  disputation,  and  his  nights  in  digging 
the  Talmud ;  to  whom  a  floor  of  brick,  is  a  feather  bed,  and  a  box, 
a  bolster ;  who  makes  or  finds  a  friend  alike  in  the  persecutor  of  hiA 
former  or  present  faith ;  who  can  conciliate  a  Pacha,  and  confute  a  Pa- 
triarch ;  who  travels  without  a  guide,  speaks  without  an  interpreter, 
can  live  without  food,  and  pay  without  money-— forgiving  all  the  ib^ 
suits  he  meets  with,  and  forgetting  all  the  flattery  he  receives ;  who 
knows  little  of  wordly  conduct,  and  yet  accommodates  himself  to  all 
men,  without  giving  ofience  to  any ;  such  a  man  (and  such  and  more  is 
Wolf)  must  excite  no  ordinary  degree  of  attention  in  a  country,  and 
among  a  people,  whose  monotony  of  manners  and  habits  has  remained 
undisturbed  for  centuries.*' 


RUSSIA. 

Warsaw^  Dec,  6.—**  The  Jewish  Rabbis  and  Elders  have  met 
in  a  general  assembly  at  Platskow,  and  decided  that  the  celebration 
of  the  Sabbath  shall  be  changed  to  the  Sunday."  This  is  certainly  a 
most  extraordinary  proceeding.  May  this  agreement  with  Christians 
as  to  the  time  for  public  worship  be  the  precursor  of  an  agreement 
in  the  worship  itself! 

A  work  has  just  been  published  by  a  native  of  Russia,  containing, 
**  A  view  of  all  the  known  Languages  and  Dialects,"  which  it  is  stated 
amount  to  3014;  into  139  of  which  the  Bible  has  been  tremslated. 


EGYPT. 


•*  In  the  fourteen  days  we  remained  after  our  return  firom  Tbebea, 
at  Cairo",  says  Mr.  Wolf,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  "  we  sold  88 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  gave  away  57  copies.  In  Egypt,  we  sold  al- 
together 44  Bibles,  or  parts  of  them,  and  gave  away  356,  making  goo  co- 
pies of  the  word  of  God,  for  which  we  got  2436  piastres.-" 

f  Jewish  Expos.  Feb.  J 


CHINA. 


The  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  Chmese*  la«- 
guage  is  at  length  <HHnpIeted,  after  the  labour  of  sixtetn  ywra. 
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0/ the  principal  Buildings  in,  and  about  Jerusalem, 

In  the  last  namber  of  our  work,  we  stated,  that  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  now  occupied  by  the  sph^ndid  mosque  of 
Al-Harem,  or  the  mosque  of  Solomon.  We  have  to  apolog^ize  for 
having  remarked  in  connection  with  this,  that  as  no  Christian  was 
|>enaitted  to  enter  this  buildings  under  pain  of  death,  no  account  of 
Its  inlerior  was  to  be  obtained  upon  which  reliance  could  b*^  placed. 
This  was  owing  to  our  having;  ovcrlcKiked  the  very  interesting^,  and 
no  doubt,  accurate  description,  ^iven  of  this  sumptuous  buildinf^  by 
Dr.  Richardson,  who,  availinj^r  himself  of  the  g^reat  influence  which 
his  iNTofessional  character  gave  him,  visited  its  interior  four  times, 
and  examined  its  various  parts  with  great  attention. 

From  the  descriptions  of  this  very  intelligent  traveller  we  are 
enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  account  of  this 
Hf  ahommedan  tempio  :f 

Laying  aside  his  white  burnouse,  that  he  might  not  be  detected 
as  a  Cluristian  by  his  colours,  hi;  put  on  a  black  abba  of  the    Capo 
Verae*s,  and,  escorted  by  a  black  interpreter,  ascended  the  southern 
•slope  of  mount  Moriah,  passed  the  house  of  the  cadi,  and  entered  by 
the  gate  into  the  Hardm  Stherevff,  *'  This,"  says  the  doctor,  "  is 
the  name  which  is  given  to  the  whole  space  enclosed  about  tlie  mosque, 
•and  is.  interpreted  to  mean  the  grand  or  noble  retirement  for  devo- 
tion.    Phkceeding  forward  a  f»»w  yards,    we  ascended  a  flijjht  of 
•stepSy  and  got  upon  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  an  elevated  platform,  floored 
^ith'Biarble,  all  round  the  mosque,  from  the  door  of  which  we  were 
How  distant  but  a  few  paces.     On  our  arrival  at  the  door,  a  gentle 
knocif  bronght  up  the  sacristan,  who,  apprized  of  our  arrival,  was 
waitipig  within  to  receive  us.     He  demanded,  rather  sternly,    who 
we  ^re,  and  was  answered  by  my  black  conductor  in  tones  not 
less  epnseiiuential  than  his  own.    The  door  immediately  edged  up, 
to  pvpvent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  light  from  shiniuj;*:  out,  and  wo 
•aqneeped  ourselves  in  with  a  light  and  noiseless  step,  althou<>;h  there 
was  V0  person  near  who  could  be  alarmed  by  th(*  loudest  sound  of 
Qur  baro' feet  upon  the  marble  floor.     The  door  was  no  sooner  shut 


•  OsHlfaraMi  ftmn  p.  61. 

t  jti|0  MasailaMBi  religion  acknowledges  but  two  tcm|)lcs .-  that  of  Mecca, 
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than  the  sacristan,  taking  a  couple  of  candles  in  his  band,  shosred 
ns  aU  over  the  interior  of  this  building,  pointing,  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  to  the  elegant  marble  walls,  uie  beautifully  gilded  ceiling, 
the  well  at  which  the  true  worshippers  drink  and  wash,  with  which 
we  also  blessed  our  palates  and  moistened'  our  beards,  the  paltry 
reading-desk,  with  the  ancient  Koran,  the  handsome  columns,  and 
the  green  stone,  with  the  wonderful  nails.  As  soon  as  we  had 
completed  this  circuit,  pulling  a  key  from  his  girdle,  he  unlocked 
the  door  of  the  railing  which  separates  the  outer  from  the  inner  part 
of  the  mosque,  which,  with  an  elevation  of  two  or  three  steps,  led  us 
into  the  sacred  recess ;  where  he  pointed  out  the  patches  of  mosaic 
in  the  floor,  the  round  flat  stone  which  the  Prophet  carried  on 
his  arm  in  battle ;  directed  us  to  introduce  our  hand  through  the 
hole  in  the  wooden  box  to  feel  the  print  of  the  Prophet*s  foot,  and 
through  the  posts  of  the  wooden  rail  to  feel  as  well  as  to  see  the 
marks  of  the  angel  Gabriel*  s  Angers,  into  which  I  carefully  put  my  own, 
in  the  sacred  stone  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  mosque,  and  fhim 
which  it  derives  the  name  of  Sakhara,  or  locked-up  ;  and  oyer  wMek 
is  suspended  a  fine  cloth  of  green  and  red  satin,  but  which  was  to 
covered  with  dust,  that,  but  for  the  information  of  my  guide,  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  tell  the  composing  colours;  and, 
finally,  he  pointed  to  the  door  that  leads  into  the  small  cavern  below, 
of  which  he  had  not  the  key.  I  looked  up  to  the  interior  of  the 
dome ;  but  there  being  few  lamps  burning,  the  light  was  not  snfll- 
cient  to  shew  me  any  of  its  beauty,  farther  than  a  general  glance. 
The  columns  and  curiosities  were  counted  over,  again  and  again,  the 
arches  were  specially  examined  and  enumerated,  to  be  sure  that  1 
had  not  missed  nor  forgotten  any  of  them.  Writing  would  have  been 
an  ungracious  behaviour,  calculated*  to  excite  a  thousand  suspicions, 
that  next  day  would  have  gone  to  swell  the  general  current  of  the  city 
gossip,  to  the  prejudice  both  of  myself  and  my  friend;  Having 
examined  the  adytum,  we  once  more  touched  the  footstep  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  finger  prints  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  descended 
the  steps,  over  which  the  door  was  immediately  secured.  We 
viewed  a  second  time  the  interior  of  the  building,  drank  of  the  well, 
counted  the  remaining  nails  in  the  green  stone,  as  well  as  the  empty 
holes;  then,  having  put  a  dollar  into  the  hands  of  the  sacristan, 
which  lie  grasped  very  hard  with  his  fist  while  he  obstinately  refused 
it  with  his  tongue,  we  hied  us  out  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  Bab  el 
Jenn^,  and,  having  made  the  exterior  circuit  of  the  mosque,  we 
passed  by  the  judgment-seat  of  Solomon,  and  descended  from  the 
Stoa  Sakhara  by  another  flight  of  steps  into  the  outer  field  of  this 
elegant  enclosure.  Here  we  put  on  our  shoes,  and  turning  to  the 
left,  walked  through  the  trees,  that  were  but  thinly  scattered  in  the 
smooth  grassy  turf,  to  a  house  that  adjoins  the  wall  of  the  enetosore, 
which,  in  this  place,  is  also  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  which  is  said 
to  contain  the  throne  of  king  Solomon.  Here  there  was  no  admit- 
tance ;  and  from  this  we  proceeded  to  a  stair  which  led  up  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  sat  down  upon  the  stone  on  which  Mahomet  is  to 
sit  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  to  judge  the  reimbodied  spirits  aiBvem- 
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bM  beneath  hiin  in  the  vallej  of  Jehoshaphat.  Descending  from 
this  seat  of  tremendous  anticipation,  which,  if  Mahomet  were  made 
of  flesh  and  blood,  would  be  as  trying  td  him  as  his  countenance 
would  be  alarming  to  the  reimbodied  spirits,  we  walked  along  the 
fWrnt  of  El  Aksa,  the  other  mosqtie,  which  occupies  the  side,  as  the 
Sakhara  does  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  and  arrived  at  another 
ibantain,  wete  we  again  washed  our  beards  and  tasted  the  water. 
We  had  scarcely  advanced  half  a 'dozen  steps  from  the  cooling  wave, 
whea  a  voice  firom  the  window  of  the  cadi*s  house,  as  it  appeared  to 
me^  ci^led  oilt.  Who  goes  there  ?  Had  I  been  alone,  ana  so  chal- 
lengedf  I  shoufd  have  been  puzzled  for  an  answer,  for  my  tongud 
would  instantly  have  betrayed  me,  had  I  been  inclined  to  counter- 
feit ;  but  ray  sable  attendant  replied,  in  a  tone  of  surly  and  fearless 
confidence,  '  Men,  and  be  d-mn-d  to  you !  what's  your  business  ?* 
The  call  was  from  some  of  the  santones  of  the  mosque,  of  which 
Onar  fifiendi  is  the  head,  and  hearing  the  well-known  voice  of  his 
myrmidon,  the  challenger  slunk  into  his  cell,  and  we  continued  our 
wa&,  without  farther  interruption  round  to  the  house  of  the  govemoi^, 
where,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  Hardm  Schereeff,  we  retraced 
our  flfteps,  passed  out  by  the  gate  at  which  we  entered,  and  regained 
the  house  of  Omar  Effendi.  Here  I  laid  aside  the  black  abba, 
reaamed  my  white  burnouse,  and  walked  into  the  room  as  gravely 
as  if  nothing  ,&ad  happened.  The  noble  Turk,  participating  in  my 
joy,  reeoiv^  me  with  a  smiling  countenance,  sat  me  down  by 
his  side,  and  enquired  if  I  had  seen  the  Sakhara  ?  I  rejoined^  in  the 
affmiative ;  and  perceiving  that  fhe  cause  of  my  absence  was  no 
secret  to  those  who  were  now  assembled  around  him,  I  expressed  my 
li%b  admiration  of  its  beauty,  and  my  sincere  thanks  to  him  for 
liimBg;  nermitted  me  the  envied  gratification  of  seeing  what  had 
been  retnaed  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  during  the  long  period 
of  its  appropriation  to  the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  with  the  exception' 
of  de  Hayes,  the  ambassador  of  Lewis  the  Thirteentii,  who  dia  not 
avail  himself  of  the  permission. 

**  He  next  proceeded  to  examine  me  in  detail  on  the  different 
plaeet  that  I  had  seen,  and  when  his  queries  were  exhausted,  I 
begged  of  him  to  explain  to  me  certain  terms  used  by  my  guide, 
wineh  I  did  not  fully  comprehend,  and  afterwards  to  explain  to  me 
the  interior  of  the  dome.  He  regretted  that  the  want  of  light  had 
prevented  me  from  seeing  it,  and  was  proceeding  to  supply  the 
defeeC  by  a  verbal  description,  when  his  brother,  who  was  sitting 
0tt  the  other  sidl^  of  the  divan,  callied  out,  ^  Why  don*t  jtou  go  in 
Aaring  the  day  ?'  The  question  electrified  me  with  joy ;  but  consi- 
derfaig  it  perhaps  as  a  little  rash,  I  looked  at  the  Capo  Verde  before 
^^friiig  any  reply,  when  he  speedily  removed  all  doubt  respecting 
li0  brother's  prudence,  by  converting  the  query  into  the  imperative 
sanction  of  yes,  goin  during  the  day;  which  was  no  sooner  said 
than  eordiaily  accepted,  and  his  brother  and  cousin,  each  moving 
lus  (wo  ibre-nngers  in  a  parallel  direction,  said  Sava,  Sava,  we  shau 
go  in  toeether  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  respect.  Several  other 
Tvribi  md  the  same,   for  in  these  countries  the  friendship  of  the 
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piineipal  person  always  ensures  the  officious  and  often  troublesom* 
attention  of  his  inferiors  and  dependants. 

**  Next  day,  having  previously  provided  myself  with  a  pencil^ 
which  a  friend  was  kind  enough  to  lend  me,  I  returned  at  noon  to 
the  house  of  the  Capo  Verde,  which  was  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  our 
rendezvous,  and  immediately,  in  company  with  rour  well  dressed, 
long  bearded  Turks,  repaired  to  the  Hardm  Schereeff^  which  we 
entered  by  the  same  gate  as  I  had  done  the  evening  before. 

**  This  sacred  enclosure  is  the  sunny  spot  of  Moslem  devotion* 
There  is  no  sod  like  that  which  covers  the  ample  area  of  its  contents, 
and  no  mosque  at  all  comparable  to  the  Sakhara.  Here  the  god  of 
day  pours  his  choicest  rays  in  a  flood  of  light,  that  streaming  all 
round  upon  the  marble  pavement,  mingles  its  softened  tints  in  the 
verdant  turf,  and  leaves  nothing  to  compare  with,  or  desire  beyond. 
It  seems  as  if  the  glory  of  the  temple  still  dwelt  upon  the  mosque, 
and  the  glory  of  Solomon  still  covered  the  site  of  his  temple.  On 
the  same  spot  and  under  the  same  sun  the  memory  conjures  up  a 
thousand  delightful  remembrances,  and  contemplates  in  review  the 
glorious  house,  the  dedication  and  prayer  of  the  wisest  of  kings, 
spreading  forth  his  hands  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  the  fire  descend- 
ing upon  the  burnt^ofiering  and  the  sacrifice,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filling  the  house ;  with  the  people  bowing  down  with  their  faces . 
to  the  pavement,  and  worshipping  and  praising  the  Lord,  *  for  he  is 
good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.'  The  spectator  forgets  that 
it  is  a  house  of  foreign  devotion,  and  feels  as  if  in  the  radiant  opa- 
lescence of  its  light,  an  inviting  ray  was  sent  forth  to  the  heart  of 
every  returning  Israelite  to  this  ancient  centre  of  prayer.  There  is 
no  reflected  light  like  the  light  from  the  Sakhara ;  like  the  glorious 
sun  itself  it  stands  alone  in  the  world,  and  there  is  but  one  spot  on 
earth,  were  all  things  typical  were  done  away,  that  sinks  a  deeper 
interest  into  the  heart  of  the  Christian. 

*'  The  dimensions  of  this  noble  enclosure,  as  furnished  me  by 
the  cousin  of  Omar  Eflendi,  are  in  length  six  hundred  and  sixty 
peeks  of  Constantinople,  that  is,  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  feet,  measuring  from  the  arch  of  prayer  in  £1  Aksa 
to  the  Bab  el  Saldm,  or  gate  of  peace,  which  is  the  name  of  the  gate 
on  the  opposite  end.  In  breadth  it  is  four  hundred  and  forty  peeks, 
or  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet,  measuring  from  Allah  dien  to 
the  gate  Beseri  on  the  west. 

'*  This  spacious  square  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and  on  the  south 
by  the  wall  of  the  city ;  through  which  there  is  only  one  gate,  and 
that  leads  into  El  Aksa  on  the  south.  There  were  formerly  two 
gates  on  the  east  side,  and  the  gate  of  Tobet,  Bab  el  Tob^,  both 
of  which  are  now  built  up.  The  other  two  sides  of  the  square  are 
in  the  town.  The  west  side  is  enclosed  by  a  line  of  Turkish  houses, 
and  is  entered  by  five  gates ;  the  north  side  is  enclosed  partly  by  a 
wall,  and  partly  by  Turkish  houses,  and  is  entered  by  three  gates. 
Having  passed  in  by  either  of  these  gates,  the  visitor  enters  what 
may  be  called  the  outer  court  of  the  Harim  Schereeff*,  which  is  a  fine 
smooth  level  space  all  round  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  falling  with  a  gentle 
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dope  towards  the  east,  and  covered  ipnth  a  thick  sward  of  grass, 
with  orange,  olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees  scattered  over  it  in 
different  places,  but  no  where  forming  a  thicket. 

**  In  the  sacred  retirement  of  this  charming  spot,  the  followers 
of  the  prophet  delight  to  saunter  or  repose  as  in  the  Elysium  of  their 
devotion,  and  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  East,  add 
much  to  the  beauty,  the  interest,  and  solemn  stillness  of  the  scene 
which  they  seem  loath  to  quit  either  in  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
house  of  prayer.  In  the  midst  of  this  court,  but  nearer  to  the  west 
and  south  sides,  there  is  an  elevated  platform,  which  is  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  and  is  called  Stoa  Sakhara ;  some 
parts  of  it  are  higher  than  others,  as  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
erected  is  more  or  less  elevated,  but  it  may  be  said  to  average  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  g^^^assy  court.  It  is 
accessible  on  all  sides  by  a  number  of  spacious  stairs,  that  appear 
to  have  answered  originally  to  exterior  gates  of  entrance  into  the 
Har&m  Schereeff.  There  are  three  on  the  west  side,  two  on  the 
north,  one  on  the  east  side,  and  two  on  the  south ;  that  on  the  east 
fronts  the  obstructed  golden  gate,  it  is  more  worn  than  any  of  the 
rest,  and  much  in  want  of  repair  :  these  stairs  are  all  surmounted 
at  the  top  with  lofty  arches ;  some  of  them  have  four  arches,  so  that 
one  stair  leads  to  four  entrances  into  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  and  has  a 
most  magnificent  and  triumphal  appearance.       ^ 

"  The  platform,  or  Stoa  Sakhara,  is  paved  with  fine  polished 
marble,  chiefly  white,  with  a  shade  of  blue, -some  of  the  stones  look 
very  old,  are  curiously  wrought  and  carved,  and  have  evidently 
belonged  to  a  former  building.  There  are  no  trees  on  the  Stoa  Sakhara, 
bat  tnflft  of  g^rass  in  many  places,  from  the  careless  manner  in  which 
it  is  kept,  aud  which  afford  g^eat  relief  to  the  eye,  from  the  intense 
glare  of  light  and  heat  reflected  from  the  marble  pavement.  Round 
the  edge  of  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  there  are  numbers  of  small  houses ; 
five  of  which  on  the  north  side  are  occupied  by  santones  or  religious 
ascetics ;  one  on  the  south  is  for  the  doctors  of  the  law  to  hold  their 
consultations  in ;  one  on  the  west  for  containing  the  oil  for  painting 
tibe  brick  and  tile  for  the  repair  of  the  Sakhara ;  the  rest  are  places  of 
private  prayer  for  the  difierent  sects  of  Mussulmans  or  believers, 
wbich  is  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

'^  But  the  great  beauty  of  the  platform,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
enclosure,  is  the  Sakhara  itself,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  oT  the 
platform,  and  but  a  little  removed  from  the  south  side :  it  is  a  reg^ular 
octagon  of  about  sixty  feet  a  side,  and  is  entered  by  four  spacious 
doors.  Bab  el  Garbi  on  the  west ;  Bab  el  Shergy,  or  Bab  Nebbe 
Daoud,  or  gate  of  the  prophet  David,  on  the  east ;  Bab  el  Kabla,  or 
gate  towards  which  the  Mussulman  turns  his  face  in  prayer,  on  the 
south ;  and  Bab  el  Jenn^,  or  gate  of  the  garden,  on  the  north.  Each 
of  these  doors  is  adorned  with  a  porch,  which  projects  from  the  line 
of  the  building,  and  rises  considerably  up  on  the  wall.  The  lower 
story  of  the  Sakhara  is  faced  with  marble,  the  blocks  of  which  are  of 
diffisrent  sizes,  and  many  of  them  evidently  resting  on  the  side  or 
narrowest  surfoce.    They  look  much  older  on  a  close  icf  pection  than 
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they  do  wbea  viewed  from  a  distance,  and  their  disiiitegraticii  iadk 
cates  a  mudbi  greater  age  than  the  stones  of  the  houses,  said  t»  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  and 
probably  both  they  and  the  aged  stones  in  the  flooring  on  the  Stoa 
oakhara,  formed  part  of  the  splendid  temple  that  was  destroyed  by 
the  Romans.  Each  side  of  the  Sakhara  is  pannelled;  the  centra 
stone  of  one  pannel  i&  square,  of  another  it  is  octagonal,  and  this 
they  alternate  all  round ;  the  sides  of  each  pannel  run  down  the  angles 
of  the  building  like  a  plain  pilaster,  and  give  the  appearance  as  if 
l^e  whole  side  of  the  e£fice  was  set  in  a  frame.  The  marble  is  white 
with  a  considerable  tinge  of  blue,  and  square  pieces  of  blue  marUe 
are  introduced  in  different  places,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  pleasing 
efifect ;  there  are  no  windows  in  the  marble  part  or  lower  story  of 
the  building.  The  upper  story  of  this  elegant  building  is  faced  wilh 
small  tiles  of  about  eight  or  nine  inches  square,  they  are  painted  of 
different  colours,  wlute,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  but  Uue  prevails 
throuephout.  They  are  covered  with  sentences  from  the  Koran; 
thpugh  of  this  last  I  could  not  be  certain  on  account  of  the  hdightt 
and  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  character ;  there  are  seven  welW 
proportioncHl  windows  on  each  side,  except  where  IAm  povA  lisea 
high,  and  then  there  are  only  six,  one  of  which  is  generally  baih 
up,  so  that  only  five  are  effective  ;  the  whole  is  extremely  MglU  and 
beautiful,  and  from  the  mixture  of  the  soft  cofeurs  above^  and  tbt 
pannelled  and  blue  and  white  tinge  of  the  marble  below,  the  eye 
IS  more  deUghted  with  beholding  it  than  any  building  I  ever  saw. 

<<  The  admiration  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  exterior  was 
not  diminished  by  a  view  of  the  interior,  the  arrangements  of  whiek  are 
so  managed  as  to  preserve  throughout  the.  octagonal  form,  agreeable 
to  the  ground  plan  of  the  building.  The  inside  of  the  wall  is  white» 
without  any  ornament,  and  I  confess  I  am  one  who  thinks  omamenli 
misplaced  in  a  house  of  prayer,  or  any  thing  to  distract  the  mind 
when  it  comes  there  to  hold  converse  with  its  God.  The  floor  is  of 
gray  marble,  and  was  then  much  covered  with  dust  from  some  re- 
pairs that  were  executing  on  the  dome. 

<*  A  little  within  the  door  of  the  Bab  el  Jenn^,  .or  west  door^ 
there  is  a  flat  polished  slab  of  g^een  marble,  which  forms  pari  of  the 
floor.  It  is  about  fourteen  inches  square,  and  was  CHriginidly  piereed 
by  eighteen  nails,  which  would  have  kept  their  place,  bulfer  the 
amazing  chronometrical  virtues  with  which  they  were  endowed.  Fov 
such  is  their  magical  temper,  that  they  cithej?  hold  or  quit,  according 
to  the  times,  and  on  the  winding  up  of  each  great  and  cardinal  event, 
a  nail  has  regularly  been  removed  to  mark  its  completion;  and  so 
many  of  these  signal  periods  have  already  rolled  by,  each  clenched 
by  an  accompanying  nail,  that  now  only  three  and  a  half  remai]i« 
fourteen  and  a  half  having  been  displaced  in  a  supernatural  mannefw 
I  was  anxious  to  learn  what  great  event  had  drawn  the  first  nail,  the 
second,  the  third,  and  so  onward  in  succession  ;  whether  they  haid  Ue* 
ken  their  departure  one  at  a  time,  or  if  they  had  fled  in  divided  portions; 
as  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now,  or  whether  the  sly  disi^ipearance  of 
half  a  nail  marked  the  silent  course  of  time  in  the  aedomplishnisiit  ef 
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half  an  «TCfit,  as  that  of  a  whole  nlul  indieated  die  couwumaatlon  of 
one  whole  event.  But  oa  all  these  important  pointa  1  oonkl  learn 
Dotfabig',  neither  could  anj  one  inform  me  when  the  laat  half  nail 
took  its  flight,  nor  when  the  other  half  was  expected  to  f<^Uow.  It  is 
an  ^uailj  recondite  matter,  known  onlj  to  the  wise  in  wonders,  how 
the  naib  got  into  the  stone,  as  how  thej  get  out  of  it.  This  muoh« 
howerer,  the  hierophants  Touchsafed  to  commnnicate,  that,  when  all 
the  naib  shall  have  made  their  escape,  all  the  events  contained  in  the 
matt  omp  of  time  will  then  have  been  unfolded,  and  that  there'  will 
tmn  be  an  end  of  the  world,  or  nothing  but  a  dull  monotonous  mcm 
cession  tiH  the  final  oonsnmmation  of  all  things.  Mj  conductor  also 
grmvelj  informed  me,  that  imdemeath  this  stone  Solomon,  the  son 
of  David,  lies  buried.  All  of  which  solemn  nonsense  it  was  proper 
for  me  to  hear  without  appearing  to  donbt  either  the  information,  or 
the  source  from  which  it  came. 

**  The  well  at  the  inside  a(  the  Bab  el  Garb^,  the  reading  desk, 
and  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Koran,  have  been  already  mentioned,  to 
whieh  I  waj  add  the  awkward  narrow  wooden  staircase  that  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  building ;  and  these  comprise  all  tiie  objects  worthy  of 
BMioe,  that  secur  between  the  wall  and  the  first  row  of  columns  wkliin 
the  ftdihan. 

**  Thei^  srs  twenty-four  eotuSmS  in  the  first  row,  placed  parallel 
with  the  eight  sides  of  tiie  building,  three  opposite  to  each  side,  so  as 
still  to  preserve  the  octagonal  form.  They  are  all  of  the  same  kind  of 
marble,  b«t  rather  of  a  daricer  hue  than  that  on  the  exterior  oi  the 
baildhig«  Eight  of  them  are  large  square  pfadn  oc^nmns,  of  no  order 
of  arcii^eeture,  and  all  placed  opposite  to  the  eight  entenng  angles  of 
the  edifice,  and  are  indented  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  iSey  ramish 
SB  acttte  termination  to  the  octagonal  lines  Within.  Between  every  two 
of  the  square  otrfonms  there  are  two  round  colusms  well  proportioned, 
and  rSating  on  a  bsBse.  They  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  a 
ssit  of  Coriirthian  capital.  I  did  not  remark  that  it  was  gilt,  which,  had  it 
been  the  ease,  I  think  I  must  have  <loMe,  having  ^Mcially  noted  that  the 
leaf  is  nused,aDdturtiedovef;  but  that  1  did  not  consider  it  the  true  leaf 
of  the  Corintlnui  cq»itaL  A  laorge  square  plinth  of  marble  extends 
AMu  the  top  of  the  one  oohimn  to  the  other,  and  above  it  there  is 
eonstruded  a  number  iff  arches  all  round.  The  abutments  of  two 
separals  arches  rest  upon  the  phnths  above  the  capital  of  each  column, 
so  ihat  there  are  three  arches  opposed  to  each  side  of  the  buildii^, 
Mddng  tweaty-*four  in  the  row  of  columns.  The  arches  are  slightly 
pointed  and  support  the  inner  end  of  the  roof;  or  ceiling,  which  is 
of  wood,  plaslered,  and  omamentedin  compartments  of  the  octagonal 
fofts,  aiid  lughly  gilt ;  the  outer  end  of  the  roof  rests  upon  the  walls 
of  the  building.  The  inter-columiiial  space  is  vacant.  Not  so  in  the 
circle  of  eolumna,  to  which  we  now  proceed.    They  are  aboot 


two  Moes  from  the  outer  row,  and  are  only  sixteen  in  number.  There 
are  mmr  large  square  columns,  one  opposed  to  eadi  alterOate  angle  of 
the  bnildisg,  and  three  smaU  round  columns  between  each  of  them. 
Their  base  rests  upon  an  elevation  of  Hie  fioor,  and  they  are  capitalled 
~  stunaouBted  witk  arches,  ti»  same  as  i|^  the  enter  row :  thisimier  row 
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of  cohmmB  Bajqiorts  the  dome.  The  intercolumiiia]  space  is  oeim]Mt 
hy  a  high  iron  railing,  so  that  all  entrance  to  the  holy  stone,  or  centre 
ef  the  mosque,  is  completely  shut  np,  except  by  one  door,  wfaidi  it 
(^>en  only  at  certain  hours  for  the  purposes  of  devotion. 

<<  This  central  con^Murtment  is  elevated  about  three  feet  abov0 
the  outer  floor,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  four  steps.  On 
entering  it  along  with  the  Turks,  we  found  there  several  radier 
shabbily  dressed  ill-looking  people  engaged  in  their  devotions.  One 
of  them  was  a  female,  of  a  mean  rustic  appearance,  and  so  extromely 
stupid,  that  she  was  praying  with  her  face  to  the  west,  which  so  pii»- 
voked  one  of  my  conductors,  that  he  went  up  and  roused  her  from  lier 
knees,  and  having  given  her  a  hearty  scolding,  turned  her  round, 
and  made  her  pray  with  her  face  to  the  south,  which  she  very  obe- 
diently did  without  any  demur.  Within  this  row  of  columns  the  floor 
is  also  paved  with  marble,  and  the  blue  and  white  columns  are  so 
mixt,  as  in  some  places  to  form  a  sort'  of  mosaic.  Proceeding  on 
to  the  right,  we  came  to  a  round  flat  stone  of  polished  marble,  which 
is  raised  high,  and  attached  to  the  side  of  one  of  the  square  oolumnSta 
This  stone,  I  was  informed,  the  prophet  carried  on  his  arm  in  battle. 
It  is  a  ponderous  and  a  very  unlikely  shield.  It  is  broken  through  tlM 
middle,  probably  from  a  blow  aimed  at  its  master  by  an  infidel  kand. 
Opposite  to  this,  and  on  the  end  of  the  holy  stone,  which  I  am  about 
to  describe,  there  is  a  high,  square  wooden  box,  with  an  opening  oi 
one  side  of  it,  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand  to  feel  the  print  (^ 
Mahomet*  s  foot,  which  he  left  there  either  when  he  prayed  or  when 
he  flew  up  to  heaven.  I  put  in  my  hand  and  touched  it  to  stroke  mjf 
fece  and  beard,  as  I  saw  the  Mussulmans  do.  It  is  so  completely 
covered  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 

'*  But  that  to  which  this  temple  owes  both  its  name  and  existence^ 
is  a  large  irregular  oblong  mass  of  stone  that  occupies  the  centre  oi 
the  mosque.  It  is  a  mass  of  compact  limestone,  the  same  as  that  *oi 
the  rock  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  of  the  other  mountains  aboal 
Jerusalem ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  told  that  it  is  a  separate  stone,  I  shonU 
have  imagined  it  a  part  of  the  native  rock  that  had  been  left  unremoved. 
when  the  other  parts  were  levelled  down  for  the  foundation  of  thi 
building.  It  rises  highest  towards  the  south-west  corner,  and  fiUh 
abruptly  at  the  end  where  are  the  prints  of  the  prophet's  foot.  It  ii 
irregular  on  the  upper  surface,  the  same  as  when  it  was  broken  firon 
the  quarry.  It  is  enclosed  all  round  with  a  wooden  railing,  abon' 
four  feet  high,  and  which  in  every  place  is  nearly  in  contact  with  th< 
stone.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  is  a  large  cover  o 
various  colored  satin  suspended  above  it,  and  nothing  can  be  hel< 
in  greater  veneration  than  the  Hadjr  el  Sakhara,  or  the  locked  ni 
stone.  Under  it  there  is  an  apartment  dug  in  the  solid  rock,  whicJ 
is  entered  by  a  stair  that  opens  to  the  south-east.  But  into  this  exca 
vation  I  never  was  admitted,  although  I  was  four  times  in  the  mosque 
and  went  there  twice  with  the  express  assurance  that  I  should  b( 
shown  into  it.  However,  when  I  arrived,  the  key  was  alwayi 
wanting,  and  when  the  keeper  of  it  was  sought  for,  he  never  conk 
be  found.    They  assured  me,  however,  that  it  was  very  small, 
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ihat  it  contained  nothing  but  robes,  and  Ali  Bey,  who  havings  pro« 
fewed  himself  a  Mussulman,  visited  this  excavation  says,  that  it  is 
an  irregular  square  of  about  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  eight 
feet  high  in  the  middle  ;  and  that  in  the  bottom  it  contains  two  marble 
tablets,  one  of  which  is  called  the  place  of  David,  the  other  the  place  oi 
Solomon ;  and  two  niches,  the  one  of  which  is  called  the  place  of  Abra- 
ham, the  other  the  place  of  Gabriel ;  and,  lastly,  a  stone  table.  Ma- 
kam.  el  Hodar,  which  is  rendered  by  him  the  place  of  EUas ;  but  the 
name  Hodar  was  always  translated  to  me  St.  George,  as  Maharab  el 
Hodar,  the  Arch  of  St.  George ;  and  though  the  Mussulmans  fre- 
quently confound  the  two,  yet,  I  believe^  they  never  give  Elias  the 
name  of  Hodar. 

**  However,  this  stone  has  other  weighty  pretensions  to  the 
veneration  of  the  Mahometans  than  the  print  of  the  angel  Gabriers 
fingers  or  the  prophet* s  foot;  for  like  the  Palladium  of  ancient 
Troy,  it  fell  from  Heaven,  and  lighted  on  this  very  spot,  at  the  time 
that  prophecy  commenced  in  Jerusalem.  Here  the  ancient  prophets  sat, 
and  prophesied,  and  prayed,  and  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  vaticination 
continued  to  visit  the  holy  men  in  the  holy  city,  the  stone  remained  quiet 
far  their  accommodation ;  but  when  prophecy  ceased,  and  the  persecuted 
seers  girt  up  their  loins  and  fled,  the  stone,  out  of  sjrmpathy,  wished 
io  accompany  them ;  but  the  angel  Gabriel  interposed  his  friendly  aid^ 
and,  grasping  the  stone  with  a  mighty  hand,  arrested  its  flight,  and 
nailed  it  to  its  rocky  bed  till  the  arrival  of  Mahomet,  who,  horsed  on 
the  lightning's  wing,  flew  thither  from  Mecca,  joined  the  society  of 
70,000  ministering  angels,  and,  having  offered  up  his  devotions  to 
the  throne  of  God,  nxt  the  stone  immoveably  in  this  holy  spot, 
around  which  the  Kalif  Omar  erected  the  present  elegant  structure. 

**  Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  interior  and  lower  part  of 
the  mosque,  we  ascended  the  narrow  and  comfortless  wooden  stair  to 
the  top  of  it,  and  in  our  ascent  had  a  full  view  of  the  immense  wooden 
beams  that  compose  the  ceiling.  The  roof  of  the  mosque  is  covered 
with  lead,  from  the  wall  to  the  dome.  It  slopes  gently,  so  that  we 
walked  along  it  with  ease.  The  walls  rise  above  it  about  seven  feet, 
•o  that  no  part  of  the  roof  is  visible  from  the  gpround  below.  The  wall 
of  the  dome  is  round,  and  the  sides  of  the  perpendicular  part  of  it  are 
h/eed  op  with  blue,  green,  white,  and  yellow  painted  tiles,  the  same 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  Blue  is  the  prevailing  colour.  It 
is  £vided  into  alternate  compartments  of  close  and  reticulated  work ; 
and  is  covered  in  the  top  with  lead,  the  same  as  the  roof  of  the 
building.  It  was  then  undergoing  repair.  The  workmen  were 
taking  out  the  old  bricks,  which  were  much  decayed,  and  introducing 
new  ones,  which  were  painted  after  a  different  pattern ;  but  all  of 
us  thought  that  the  old  work  was  better,  and  the  patterns  handsomer 
than  the  new.  The  scafiblding  erected  for  these  repairs  so  obstructed 
the  admission  of  light  into  the  interior  of  the  dome,  that  I  never  had 
a  satisfactory  view  of  it.  From  what  I  saw,  it  exhibited  a  fiiint,  but 
degant  display  of  various  colours,  and  1  was  informed  that  it  was 
excessively  brilliant,  and  was  ornamented  with  different  kinds  of 
precious  stones.    The  height  of  the  dome  is  about  ninety  feet»  and 
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ttone  trong^b  called  Uie  bed  of  the  Lord  Jeeus  ?  These  queries  shalf 
mfterwards  be  considered.  In  the  same  chamber  there  were  three 
other  stone  troughs  of  a  similar  description,  but  without  any  columns^ 
which  were  severaUy  denominated  the  beds  of  Mary,  of  John,  and  of 
Zacharias ;  the  mother,  the  forerunner,  and  the  father  of  the  fore- 
runner of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  three  persons  most  particularly 
indicated  in  the  New  Testament  as  connect^  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Messiah.  And,  when  we  consider  that  Jerusalem,  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  was  entirely  a  Christian  city,  perhaps  we  do 
not  go  too  far  in  stating  that  this  grotto  and  these  stone  troughs 
were  once  exhibited  by  the  religious  hierophants,  as  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  others  as  the  tombs  of  the  different  indiyidnals 
whose  names  they  bear.  When  the  Saracens  captured  the  city,  they 
took  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Purification,  the  grotto  of  Sidn 
Aisa,  retained  the  tombs  that  they  found  within,  and  called  them  by 
the  names  which  the  Christians  had  given  them,  as  the  Turks  still 
continue  to  do. 

**  From  the  grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa,  we  descended  another  flight  of 
steps,  and  came  into  what  is  called  the  Berca  Solymon,-^a  subterra- 
nean colonnade,  raised  to  support  the  lower  edge  of  the  enclosare 
called  Harim  Schereeff  and  a  small  superincumbent  building,  appro- 
priated for  the  devotion  of  the  sect  Hambali.  The  tops  of  the  oolunms 
are  surmounted  by  arches,  the  same  as  those  in  the  Sakhara  and  £1 
Aksa.  The  columns  are  about  four  feet  and  a  half  square,  and 
consist  of  three  stones  each  ;  each  stone  is  about  fiye  feet  long,  and 
is  bevelled  at  the  ends  and  at  the  comers,  so  that  the  joinings  form 
a  small  niche,  like  revealed  rustic.  The  stones  have  been  remarkaMy 
well  cut,  but  they  are  much  more  disintegrated  than  they  are  likely  to 
have  been  in  the  station  that  they  at  present  occupy,  during  the  period 
of  eleven  hundred  years  ;  and  have  a  much  older  appearance  than  the 
arches  which  they  support.  The  style  of  cutting  and  joining  the  stones, 
that  we  see  in  these  columns,  is  quite  different  from  any  other  archi- 
tecture in  Jerusalem,  and  from  any  thing  that  1  have  ever  seen,  except 
in  the  foundation  stones  in  the  temple  or  castle  at  Balbec.  The  Turks 
ascribe  the  erection  of  these  columns  to  Solomon,  the  son  of  David. 
We  are  informed  that  the  inner  court  of  Solomon*  s  temple  was  built 
of  three  rows  of  hewn  stone,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams ;  and  the 
order  from  Cyrus  for  rebuilding  the  temple,  mentions  three  rows  of 
groat  stones,  and  a  row  of  new  timber.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
these  columns  are  constructed  of  the  stones  above-mentioned ;  the 
workmanship  in  my  opinion  is  decidedly  Jewish. 

**  .Some  of  the  arches  appear  to  have  been  giving  way,  and  are 
built  up  by  a  solid  wall  passing  between  the  two  columns.  The  diffe- 
rent articles  are  characterised  by  different  names.  One  is  called  the 
arch  of  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses  ;  another  is  called  the  arch  of 
the  Apostles  ;  and  a  third  is  called  the  arch  of  St.  George.  Thero 
was  a  small  and  apparently  accidental  opening,  as  if  the  earth  had 
dropped  through  from  the  Harim  or  outer  court  of  the  enclosure. 
This  they  called  the  private  entrance  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David. 
And  between  the  first  row  of  columns  and  the  wall  on  the  rights 
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vheace  I  entered  the  colonnadey  they  showed  me  a  large  slab  that 
covers  a  stone  chest,  in  which  Solomon  had  shnt  np  the  deyil^ 
because  he  had  neglected  his  orders  to  bring  him  his  favorite  qneen 
BelgeesSy  at  a  time  when  he  was  very  impatient  to  see  her.  I  have 
told  the  tale  as  fit  was  told  to  me,  and  as  it  is  believed  by  every 
Mussulman  in  Jerusalem.  The  Koran  sets  forth,  that  sundry  devils 
were  under  the  command  of  Solomon,  to  dive  to  get  him  pearls,  and 
do  him  other  works  besides.  The  whole  of  this  subterraneous  colon- 
nade is  called  Habsul,  or  the  hidden ;  and,  when  we  compare  the 
accumulation  of  rubbish  in  other  parts  of  the  town  with  the  depth 
of  the  rubbish  in  the  Hardm  Schereeff,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  columns  once  were  above  ground.  They  rest  upon  rock  or 
large  coarse  stones  regularly  laid.  The  Turks  informed  me  that 
there  are  three  thousand  such  columns  under  £1  Aksa.  I  saw  the 
atair  that  leads  down  to  them,  but  we  did  not  enter ;  the  key  could 
not  be  found,  as  was  the  case  when  we  wanted  to  enter  the  grotto 
under  the  Sakhara. 

**,  Leaving  the  colonnade,  we  ascended  the  steps,  passed  through 
the  grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa,  regained  the  open  air,  and  proceeded  along 
the  side  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Hardm  Schereeff  to  the  house 
which  contains  the  Coursi  Solymon,  or  throne  of  Solomon,  but  still 
there  was  no  key,  and  in  looking  at  the  window,  I  merely  saw  the 
five  brass  knobs  that  adorned  the  arms  and  top  of  the  chair,  looking 
through  the  curtain  of  g^een  cloth  with  which  it  was  covered.  As 
we  passed  along  to  it .  from  the  subterraneous  colonnade  above 
mentioned,  we  saw,  in  two  places  where  the  ground  had  been 
turned  up,  several  fragments  of  marble  columns,  and  wherever  the 
sward  was  broken,  the  ground  below  exhibited  a  conglomeration  of 
rubbish  of  former  buildings  that  had  anciently  adorned  this  sacred 
enclosure,  now  levelled  and  smoothed  over  for  its  present  use. 

**  There  are  four  sects  among  the  Mussulmans  who  are  ac- 
counted orthodox.  The  first,  and  at  present  the  most  respected,  is 
that  of 'the  Hanifites,  so  named  from  Father  Hanifah,  its  founder, 
who  was  bom  at  Coufah,  on  the  'Euphrates,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  the  Hedjra,  and  died  in  prison  at  Bagdadt  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.  The  Turks  and  Tartars,  the  sultans,  kings,  and 
judges,  are  of  this  sect.  The  last  mentioned  hold  public  discussion, 
detiver  public  orations,  and  are  calledthefoUowersof  reason.  If  a  per- 
son be  Uable  to  any  sudden  discharge  of  blood,  and  it  should  surprise 
him  in  the  time  of  his  devotions,  by  the  laws  of  the  sect  he  must  not 
wait  to  finish  them,  but  must  immediately  retire  and  wash ;  and  when 
the  hemorrhage  is  stopt,  may  return  and  conclude  his  prayers. 
If^  however,  he  change  his  sect,  which  he  may  do  to  that  of  Shafei, 
he  may  continue  his  devotions  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  his 
infirmity.  Military  or  naval  commanders  are  never  of  this  sect.  The 
elegant  mosque  of  the  Sakhara  belongs  to  it,  and  is  exclusively  their 
appropriate  place  of  prayer,  though  those  of  other  sects  occasionnally 
frequent  it. 

**  The  second  orthodox  sect  of  Mussulmans  is  that  of  Malek, 
who  was  bom  in  Medina  about  the  ninetieth  year  of  the  Hedjra,  and 
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Sect.  I. -^General  Definitions. 

Earth  ind  Witcr.] — ^^2t^  f^evelj  has  already  been  noticed  as  desig* 
nating  the  mixed  globe  of  earth  and  water,  (l.  Sam.  ii.  8^;  1.  Chron. 
xvi.  30  ;  Is.  xxxiy.  I ;  Prov.  viii.  S6,  31.)  Like  OiKovfuvri  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  greater,  or  a  considerable, 
part  of  the  inhabited  world  :  as  the  Babylonian  empire,  (Is.  xiii.  1 1 ; 
xiv.  17.)  or  the  Syrian.  (Is.  xxiv.  4.)* 

Globe.] — ^The  idea  of  a  sphere,  or  circle,  or  globe,  is  intimated  by 
Sn  01*  Jin  (^^^^g)  ^°  proof  of  which  the  sublimely  true  and  philoso- 
phical texts  of  Is.  xl.  22 ;  Job.  xxii.  14;  xxvi.  10;  and  Prov.  viii.  «7, 
may  be  read.  Such  passages  seem  at  least  to  hint  at  the  globular 
fbrm  and  structure  of  our  world. 

Motion  of  the  Earth.] — *j^  (f  ^0  IS  Said  intransitively  to  signify,  to  toB 
as  the  earth  by  its  diurnal  and  annual  motions :  l.  Chron.  xvi.  31;  Ps. 
xcvi.  1 1 ,  in  which  two  texts,  says  Parkhurst,f  as  the  7J  fgalj  of  tbie^ 
earth  is  joined  with  other  physical  effects,  I  see  not  why  it  may  not  be 
understood  in  a  proper  sense,  though  in  other  passages,  as  Ps.  xcvii. 
1 ;  Isa.  xUx.  13.  the  figurative  one  may  be  preferable.  Hence,  Gr. 
rvXcw,  KvXiffuay  KvXiy^poQy  and  Eng.  Cylinder. 

Maps.] — Tne  drawing  of  Maps,  or  delineating  a  country  by  geogra- 
bhiqal  marks  and  writing,  is  supposed  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of 
3fl3  (kathav)  in  Josh,  xviii.  6,  8,  9. J 

Land.] — V^}^  (airctz)  land,  yOwv  (from  f\^  (cath)  to  beat  to  pieces], 
terra  (from  tero,  I  wear  away) ,  and  ground  (from  grind) ;  seem  to 
point  out  the  same  etymological  origin. 

Waten.i — Q^Q  (mat/im)  water  or  waters: — but  this  and  the  preceding 
term  will  be  more  minutely  examined  under  Geology,  in  Part  iv.  As 
to  the  comparative  quantity  of  land  and  water,  ithasbeen:computedl|, 
that  at  least  two  thirds  of  our  globe  arc  covered  with  water.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  geographical  allusions  in  the  sacred  writings 
are  most  commonly  to  the  land  or  earth,  and  that  they  give  us  exceed- 
ingly little  information  respecting  the  seas. 

Plaint] — A  Plain,  or  level  country,  seems  properly  expressed  by 
*1B^D  or")ltJ^Q  fmeeshor)  as  in  Dcut.  iii.  10;  i.  Kings  xx.  23, 
45 ;  and  Zech.  iv.  7  ;  but  the  authors  of  the  English  translation  have 
applied  the  term,  without  any  discrimination,  to  several  different 
Hebrew  words  :  as  to  nj/p3  [hikah]  in  Gen.  xl.  2.  a  valley ;  to  Vr}\K 
tailon) ;  in  Gen.  xviii.  1.  Jud.  ix.  6,  and  i.  Sam.  x.  3,  an  oak  ;  -to 
*j3^  faivelj  in  Jud.  xi.  33,  a  desolation  or  wilderness ;  and  to 
n3"lj/  farahahj  a  desert, §  affording  a  horrid  mixture  of  rugged 
rocks,  dangerous  precipices  and  impassable  vallies.  (Is.  xxxiii.  9 ; 
Jer.  ii.  6.)  The  word  "l^S*  [kikkar)  in  Gen,  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  18,  is 
also  considered  as  of  the  same  import ;  but  it  is  very  seldom,  and  in 
some  respects  peculiarly,  used. 

«     *  See  the  Comment.  Vitring^  in  libmm  prophet.  Jesaiac  2.  vols.  foL— A  work 
of  hig:h  repute. 

f  Hebrew  Lex.  p.  104. 

i;  ConRult  the  Phys.  Sacra  of  the  learned  Scheuchzer. 
I  Encyclop.  Britan.  on  Geography,  toI.  ix.  p.  610. 
§  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  p.  352. 
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bnki— ^^  fhor)y  and  henee  opoct  &  moimtsui,  or  etevation  of  the 
aaith  ;  attd  n^3J  fgivahj  a  hilly  are  here  only  mentioned  by  the 
wiqr :  their  datore  and  structure  nragt  be  referred  to  Geology. 

vtfieM— At  opposed  to  a  mountainoiM  one,  Tw^Xf  fihephdilahj 
d^BOtei  a  Ibw  plain  country  (Dent.  i.  7  ;  Josh.  ix.  l.) ;  and  rQJ[p3 
fbikahj  is  the  ordinary  term  for  valley,  or  break  between  mountains. 
(Ps.  cri.  8.) 

Country.]— The  word  Country  has  not  been  always  introduced  into  our 
version  with  correctness  and  precision  ;  for  when  the  corresponding 
original  word  is  not  the  usual  term  IHH  (creiz)^  the  variation  ought 
certitinly  to  be  marked.  In  Gen.  u  9;  xxix.  26 ;  xzx.  25  ;  Dent.  xii.  2  ; 
JimL  ziz.  IS.  DlpjQ  (makom)  appears  to  intimate  the  idea  of  a  fixed, 
qieeifie,  residence.  Fiy,  land,  mooently  means  a  particular  land,  at 
emantry*  (Matt  ii.  6.):  as  the  land  of  Judaea.  (Matt.  xxyii«  45.  com- 
pared with  Luke  iy.  25.) 

Eeiiaiu)— .'^3^  ^cAev«/y,  a  measured  portion  of  land,  in  Dent,  iil  4. 
Id  ;  and  J^r^  fnaphathjf  an  extension  or  extent  of  country,  in  1. 
Kings  iT.  11.  are  translated,  '^  Region.'*  X^pahas  been  employedf 
by  tbeSept  ftnrinK  feretzj  (Gen.  x.  20,  31.) ;  for  HD^TK  (adamah) 
(Is.  i.  7.) ;  for  D  iPD  (rnakom)  (Job  i.  1.) ;  and  for  rUHD  linedinah)  in 
1  Kings  XX.  14.  ilegion  should  be  substituted  frequently  tor  **  all  the 
earth  ;*'  as  the  circumstances  alluded  to  do  not  justify  a  reference 
to  the  whole  inhabited  globe.  (Ps.  xlv.  16  ;  Lukexxiii.  41  ;  Jer.  li.  49.) 

Mindt*)— The  Versions  and  Lexicons  usually  render  ^{^  fee)  an  Isle 
er  Island ;  but  it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  the  word  ever  has 
literally  this  meaning.^  Even  when  joined  with  ^  (yam),  the  sea,  it 
seems  more  properly  to  denote  such  countries  or  places  as  bordered 
M  the  sea.  (Is.  xi.  1 1 ;  corap.  Jer.  xxt.  22 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  i^  Dan.  xi. 
18 ;  Esth.  X.  1)  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  7,  U^TO  '^K  (^^y^'  kiuim]  at  leasl 
include  the  country  of  Italy ;  and  Ht^K  '^K  (eeyai  Elisha)  that  of 
I'eloponnesus  :  and  neither  of  these  is  an  Island.  It  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  same  import  with  Aca  among  the  Greeks,  which  betokenedy  any 
region  or  country ;  and  should  therefore  be  translated,  a  provmce, 
pluitation,§  establishment.  (Gen.  x.  5;  Job  xxiLdO;  Is.  xlii.  15.) 
N^ffoc  (from  veoi,  I  swim),  however,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies 
an  island,  (Acts.  xiii.  6.) 

Sen] — ^  (yam)y  a  Sea,  is  used  very  extensively,  as  for  any  large 
collection  of  waters,  a  lake  (Num.  xxxiv.  d  ;  Josh.  iii.  16.) ;  and  for  a 
large  river,  as  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  li.  36.)  ;  and  the  Nile.  (Is.xix.  5.) 
OoXa^^a  (from  V7K  falatz^  to  disturb)  may  convey  the  same  etymo* 
logical  meaning  of  tumultuousness. 

liver.]— '^j  (fiocAa/),  a  River,  rapid  stream,  is  obviously  the  parent 
of  l^fiXoc*  &nd  Nile :  noraiioc»  a  river,  sometimes  denotes  a  flood,  a  tor- 
rent (Matt.  vii.  25.  27  ;  Kev.  xii.  15.) 

*  Biblical  Geography,  p.  1.  2,  vol.  iii.  of  Home's  Introdactioo,  &c.  See  also 
CiH.  Bib.  vol.  L  p.  157. 

f  M&rterC,  on  tbe  word,  iD  his  Lex.  Grsc.  Lat.  in  Not.  Test. 

t  PttUnnvTs  Heb^  Lex.  p.  13,  who  acknowledges  his  obligatUms  to  the 
lUe  flb*  J.  D.  MBdiaelis. 

!Holwell*s  Myth.  Etymol.  and  Histor.  Diet.  p.  11. 
Cafaiiet*s  Diet.— MichaeUs  in  Newcoine*s  Min.  Proph.  p.  56. 
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sprint.h— AioentainorspruigU  rj/  (ayin).  (Pe.civ.  10.)— —^probably 
80  called,  because  it  keeps  up  a  constant  return  (from  TV^  amiA,  to 
return)  of  water  to  and  from  the  great  deep.  (Eccles.  i.  7 ;  Gen.  xvi.  7.) 

Pond.] — QJ^  (ogam),  a  pond,  a  pool,  an  abundance  or  cmiflnx  of 
water.  (Exod.  vii.  19 ;  Ps.  cvii.  S5.)  (S^sb  "^DJtt  (^^^^  iMpA^^A) Ponds 
for  live  fish.  (Is.  xix.  10.) 

Sect.  2.'^Hisiorical  Revieto. 

stnnceif  neglected.]— «To  ascertain  the  extent  of  geog^^>hicaI  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  Sacred  Writers,  must  be  acknowledged  of  high 
importance  to  the  explanation  of  Holy  Writ.  Although  we  are  cer- 
tain that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  inspired  these  writers,  was  acquainted 
with  the  remotest  districts  of  the  globe,  yet  we  cannot  appropriate  re- 
ferences in  the  Sacred  Books  to  distant  countries  without  satis&ctoiy,  or 
strQUg  probable  evidence.  But  is  it  not  passing  strange,  that  this  view 
of  the  subject  has  been  so  seldom  and  so  slighUy  noticed?  The  present 
attempt  merely  ventures  to  suggest*  an  outline  that  might  be  filled  up 
by  ability  and  leisure,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  no  small  entertainment 
and  advantage  of  the  Biblical  student. 

covntiy  ofEden.)— The  land  of  yWf  Eden,  most  certainly  demands 
the  first  attention:  respecting  which  it  is  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing the  geographical  precision  with  which  it  is  described,  its 
exact  locality  has  never  yet  been  incontrovertibly  ascertained.  Gen« 
ii.  8 — 17»  present  a  garden,  rivers,  countries,  minerals,  &c.  for  a 
most  interesting  discussion ! 

Antediluvian  Places.] — From  this  period to  the  deluge  the  Sacred  History 
scarcely  qgtices  any  topic  of  geography.  The  T13  (Nod)  of  Cain 
(Gen.  iv.  16,),  intimates  a  sort  of  wandering,  wild  country  ;  and  the 
*p3n  (chanoch)  (Gen.  iv.  17.)*  built  for  his  son  Enoch  is  only  celebrated 
as  being  the  first  city  on  record.  On  the  local  residences  of  Adam 
and  the  Antediluvians,  Eastern  traditions  are  worthy  of  notice. 

America.] — May  there  be  a  reference  to  the  American  continents,  in 
Gen.  ix.  27, 11Q^7  DWi^  HQ^  fyapht  Elohim  leyepkethj^  "  God 
shall  enlarge  the  enlarger  :  "  giving  to  Japheth,  as  the  oldest  son, 
the  very  largest  territorial  possession  ?  And  is  not  this  confirmed  by 
the  language  of  later  Prophets  ? 

Primitive  Colonies.] — If  Gen.  X.  be  an  excerptiou  from  a  larger  work,  the 
writer  was  acquainted  with  more  than  he  has  communicated  ;  for  he 
has  restricted  his  information  to  the  western  side  of  the  original 
Caucasus.  How  precisely  are  the  *'  Plantations"  of  Noah*s  Sons 
specified ! 

TraTeis  of  Abraham.]— The  migrations  of  that  celebrated  Emir,  and  pa- 
triarchal missionary,  Abraham,  if  detailed  by  a  modem  writer,  would 
fill  a  handsome  quarto ;  but  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  his  iiistory 

*  The  only  author  to  whom  I  am  here  indebted,  is  the  late  learned  writer 

..whoae  name  has  so  frequently  and  honoorably  appeared,  the  Editor  of  Caiwuig 

and  to  vol.iy^  of  his  last  edit,  of  the  Bib.  Encyclop.    I  would  refer  with  gniU 

tnde  for  personal  instruction,  and  with  pleasure  for  general  recommendatioii  and 

pnrasal. 
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of  his  life  and  fatbours.  How  niimeroiis  the  ceontries  attd  people  wit|i 
whom  he  came  in  contact :  and  who  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Gen. 
xi— -Kxv»  without  substantial  improvement ! 

MoMt )— The  life  and  official  character  of  Moses  give  extension  to 
our  geographical  knowledge,  and  Midian,  Egypt,  and  the  Wilderness 
especially,  assume  an  aspect  the  most  important. 

jothua*!  Mapt.]— Joshua  reminds  the  Israelites  of  the  place  where 
their  Others  dwelt  (chap.  xxiy.  9.): '^712T112>J}  (Eberhannahar)^ 
(the  name  of  a  province,  similarly  to  which  it  is  called  even  to  the 
present  day)  beyond  the  river  Gihoon  ;  and  his  allusion  preserves 
the  memory  of  that  country. 

soknon*!  Commerce.)— -Of  Solomon*s  extended  commercial  connections 
we  have  several  intimations ;  and  his  golden  trade  to  Ophir  has 
given  an  exterior  splendour  to  his  government  quite  unparalleled  in 
the  Hebrew  or  Jewish  annals. 

BabTionian  Captivity.) — ^The  Captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  unfolds 
new  countries  to  our  view ;  and  Uie  writings  of  the  exiled  Prophets 
abound  with  geogn^hical  references  to  Persia,  Grecia,  Egypt,  the 
Libyans,  Ethiopians  and  other  people. 

India.) — It  is  most  probable  that  India  is  meant  by  the  y^Tl(Hodu) 
of  Esther  i.  1 :  and  whether  it  may  hint  at  Hindustan,  is  worthy  of 
investigation. 

chiaa.) — By  the  D^S'^Di'S*'**'")  of  Is.  xlix.  12,  the  Chinese  seem  to  be 
intended.  The  verbal  opposition  of  the  text  requires  that  as  the 
land  of  the  U^i^  (Sinim)  is  geographically  opposed  to  the  D*^  (yam) 
west,  it  must  lie  very  far  east ;  and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
situation  of  China,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia. 

visicore  at  Pentecoct] — ^To  how  many  different  countries  did  the  largtf 
assembly  of  the  memorable  Pentecost,  (Acts  ii.)  belong?  No  fewer 
than  seventeen  are  enumerated  !  What  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
Divine  Revelation  was  this  accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  very  largest  religious  concourse  ever  convened ;  and 
what  a  glorious  preparative  for  the  subsequent  travels  and  triumphs 
of  the  Apostles  of  Christ !  ' 

ExieDt  of  cbrisdaiiitx.i — In  tracing  the  early  spread  of  Christianity,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  way  had,  in  part,  been  prepared, 
by  the  achievements  of  the  victorious  madman,  Alexander,  in  the 
east;  and  by  the  ambitious  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west. 
As  the  New  Testament  writers  have  left  us  a  mere  selection  of  Eccle- 
siastical records,  we  a^re  indebted  to  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
for  occasional  information. 

British  isundi.) — ^Thc  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  British  isles 
has,  with  Britons,  been  naturally  a  subject  of  anxious  and  fre- 
quent investigation.  It  can  only  be  observed  here,  that  since  the 
mscussion  has  been  undertaken  by  persons  well  acquainted  with 
ancient  British  and  general  literature,  the  argument,  m  favour  of  a 
very  early  planting  of  the  Gospel,  has  become  increasingly  confirmed. 

Sect.  S^'^Asiatic  Selections. 

G«iu  DiT.  of  the  bitb.)— -As  introductmy  on  the  Divisions  of  the  Earth, 
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let  the  fbllowisg  obserratknig  at  present  suffice.  The  sdt&cidf  of 
the  earth  U  diTided,  from  north  to  south,  bj  two  bands  of  earthy 
and  two  of  water.  The  first  band  of  earth  is  the  ancient  or  East- 
ern Continent^  conprehending  Enrope,  Asia,  and  Africa;  the 
greatest  length  of  which  is  found  to  be  in  a  line  beginning  on  the 
east  point  of  the  northern  part  of  Tartary,  and  extendmg  frons 
thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  measures  about  10,000 
miles,  in  a  direction,  nearly  from  north-east  to  south-west.  This 
vast  body  of  land  contains  about  36  millions  of  square  miles, 
forming  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
other  band  of  earth  is,  what  is  commonly  called  the  New  Cond- 
nent,  which  comprehends  North  and  South  America.  Its  greatest 
length  lies  in  a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  riTor.  Plata^ 
passing  through  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  terminating  beyond 
Baffin's  Bay ;  and  it  measures  about  8,000  miles.  This  body  of 
land  contains  about  14  millions  of  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more 
than  one  third  of  the  Old  Continent.* 

Divifiecontutatioii.)— The  two  liucs  uow  mentioned,  which  measure 
the  greatest  lengths  of  the  two  Continents,  divide  them  klto  two 
eqnal  parts,  so  that  an  equal  portion  of  land  lies  on  each  side  of 
these  Hues,  and  each  of  the  lines  has  an  inclination  of  about  30 
degrees  to  the  equator,  but  in  opposite  directions ;  that  of  the  Old 
CMtinent  extending  from  the  north-east,  to  the  south-west;  and 
that  of  the  New  Continent,  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east ; 
and  they  both  terminate  at  the  same  degree  of  northern  and  south- 
ern latitude.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  the  Old  and  New  Con- 
tinents are  almost  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  Old  is  mor» 
extensive  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  New  more  extensive 
to  the  south.  The  centre  of  the  Old  Continent  is  in  the  17th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  the*  centre  of  the  New  in  the  I7th  degree  of 
south  latitude :  so  that  they  seem  to  be  made  to  counterbalance 
each  other,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equability  of  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth.  There  is  also  a  singular  connexion  between 
the  two  Continents,  namely,  that  if  they  were  divided  into  two- 
parts,  all  four  would  be  surrounded  by  the  sea,  were  it  not  for 
the  two  small  necks  of  land  called  the  istibmuses  of  Suez  and  Pana- 
ma.f  Who  can  contemplate  the  structure  of  our  globe,  without 
admiring  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  the  Creator!  With  a  verj 
allowable  change  of  one  word  it  may  be  said,  in  the  weU-knowB 
poetic  line : 

^  An  undevout  geog^pher  is  mad.^ 

ArtiBciii  Divirions.1— ^f  the  five  divisions  of  the  earth,  usually  ac- 
knowledged in  the  present  day,  the  Sacred  Writings  lead  us  to 
notice  chiefly  three  of  them :  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.     A  few 

•  P^ige  187  of  <<  the  Christian  Philosopher,  or  the  Connexion  of  Science  with 
Religion,  etc.  by  Thomat  Dicky  A  highly  instmctive  liUle  woriL,  and  worthy 
the  purchase  and  perusal  of  every  youth.  Edinb:  1823. 

t  Bufibn's  Natural  History,  vol.  L-Ctoldsmith'b  Hist,  of  Anim.  Nat.,  ete. 
by  Sbaw,  4to.  editku. . 
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fd  the  provincM  and  places  in  each  of  these  ^naiienr  may  be  seleeted 
for  present  consideration,  in  order  to  observe  what  is  the  Seriptnne 
Historj  of  them. 

Tena  Am  \  Whether  the  tenn  Asia  be  derived  from  H^  (S^  (AUh» 
yak)^*  fire  of  God,  as  referring  to  the  sua  rising,  or  the  worship  of 
fire  :  or  from  Ao-cat,  the  name  of  a  person ;  or  from  ^)tT\  (chatteeW^ 
half,  middle,  as  denoting  its  mediate  situation  between  Europe'  and 
Africa;  or  what  may  be  its  etymology,  philologers  are  very  hx 
from  being  agreed. 

foiptiire  Appiidiioos.] — ^This  word  may  possibly  have  diflbrent  ampli- 
eations  in  the  New  Testament,  thongh  commonly  denoting  ^ro- 
cansular  Asia  (Acts  xix.) ;  or  what,  in  modern  times,  has  bean 
called  Asia  Minor^  Lesser  Asia.  But  it  is  also  taken  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire :  the  Romans  divided  it  info 
Asia  CIS  (or  intra)  Taurum,  and  Asia  ultra  (or  extra)  Tauram* 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  39.)  Howfardiis  latter  Asia  maybe  that  intended 
by  the  Apostle  Peter  (1  Epist.  i.  1.),  it  is  not  easy  to  say  :||  certainly 
Proconsular  Asia  is  too  distant  from  Cappadocia  and  Bithynni 
to  be  united  with  them,  or  with  any  other  province  mentioned  in 
his  salutation*  Not  to  say,  that  Proconsular  Asia  was  previoudy 
occupied  and  taught  by  Paul,  and  afterwards  by  John. 

The  ccntiiieot.3 — In  farther  explanation  of  this  term,  it  has  been 
reierredg  to  the  Chaldee  import  of  the  word  )t^t£^K  fuskiheeyaj^  as 
it  occurs  in  Eara  iv.  13;  v.  16,  and  Jer.  1.  15.  Here  it  denotee, 
not  fi>iindations,  but  continuity,  extent;  and  hence  Asia  may 
imply  die  Continent,  in  superiority  and  pre-eminence  above  aU 
others:  and  to  this  idea  the  natural  dimensions,  situation,  and 
character  of  this  country  eminently  agree. 

Piimacy  imporunce.] — Asia  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  main  sphere  of  all  those  mighty  achievements  recorded  by 
Inspiration  ;  and  consequently  demands  primary  geographical  atten* 
tioD.  How  central  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  Divine  disp- 
jpensations ;  and  what  an  argument  is  furnished  for  the  wisdom 
^ind  goodness  of  Deity,  even  by  the  considerations  of  Geography  I 
In  the  topographical  selection  of  this  quarter  of  the  world,  we 
aaigr  begin  with--- 

AssYfiiA. 

Asyrte.!— The  empire  of  which  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
most  i^ncient.  Its  foundation,  according  to  Gen.  x,  8 — 11,  was 
laid  by  Nimrod,    about  the  time  when  the  tower  of  Babel  was 
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•  Beanan,  de  Orig.  Latins  Ungatt,  etc.  p.  196. 

f  laidore  fbUows  Herodotus,  who  refers  it  to  the  wife  of  Plrametheiis.    Ste. 
fibcn**  Diet.  Hist.  Geog.  Poet.  p.  149. 

t  Bocharty  who  refers  to  Jos.  z.  3.  Jad.  xiii.  3.    S^e  tJw  Flinii  Nat.  Hlptory, 
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Indldiifgf:  Imt  it  is  mmecessaiy*  to  enter  into  many  particulars  ill 
tliisplaoe« 

ittNamct.] — Its  name  was  certainly  giTen  by  HIIEfK  (AtkmrJ^  a 
son  of  Shem,  who,  it  is  believed,  dwelt  originally  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  bnt  was  compelled  by  Nimrod  to  remove  thence,  higher 
towards  the  springs  of  ihe  Tigris.  ^Gen.  x.  11,  id.)  In  the  dayr.  of 
Micah,  it  was  csdled  the  land  ofNunrod  (y.  6.);  and  its  modem 
name  is  Knrdistan. 

Boundiries.] — ^The  bonndaries  of  this  ancient  province  have  never 
been  precisely  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  nsnally  supposed  to 
have  had  Elam  or  Persia  on  the  east,  Aram  or  Syria  on  me  west, 
Armenia  on  the  north,  and  Chaldea  on  the  south'. 

RiTen.}-'There  are  numerous  subordinate  streams  of  water,  run- 
ning^ in  various  directions:  but  the  main  river  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  Tigris,  or,  accordmg  to  its  present  appellation,  the  Digel.  Thb 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  /p^H  fHiddekelJ  of  Scriptore 
(Gen.  ii.  14.),  which  has  its  rise  in  Armenia,  and  discharges  its 
mighty  waters  into  the  Persian  gulf. 

m  Capital.] — ^The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  nyS^^l  fNinevekJ 
Nivcvi}  (Gen.  x.  11.),  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  celebrated 
cities  in  the  records  of  antiquity.  Its  immense  extent  and  popir- 
lation,  at  the  time  of  Jonah*  s  mis8ion,f  are  specified;];  in  the  writings 
of  that  prophet,  (iii.  4.  and  iv.  11.)  Its  present  ruins  have  been 
traced||  opposite  the  town  of  Mousoul ;  and  in  the  village  of  Nebhi 
Yunus  (described  and  delineated  by  Niebuhr  as  Nunia).  The  ixdia- 
bitants  shew  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  much  revered  by 
the  Mahometans. 

Mesopotamia. 

Mesopotamia.] — ^This  name  literally  imports,  the  land  between  rivers ; 
and  its  Hebrew  appellation  D'HrU  DHk  (Arem  NehrimJ^  is, 
Syria  of  the  rivers :  denoting  therefore  that  province  which  lies 
between  those  two  eminent  rivers,  the  Euphrates,  (jnS)  Pretk) 
on  the  west,  and  the  Tigris  (7p*TH  Hiddekel)  on  the  east. 

Diitinguiihed pait.] — ^This  region  is  celebrated  in  Sacred  History; 
and   one  distinguished  portion  of  it  was  Padan  Aram  D*1K  HQ 

iGen.  xxviii.  2.),  literally,  the  plain  of  Aram,  perhaps  marking  the 
ertile  plains  from  the  uncultivated  mountains  of  this  district. 

Modern  Name.}— -Its  modem  name  is  Algczira ;  and  Racca,  Sinjar, 
Kerkisia  and  Anah,  appear  on  the  map,§  as  the  principal  towns 
in  the  present  day. 

Traveiien  wanted.}-— But  at  this  and  the  preceding  province  it  is 
impossible  to  look,  without  emotions  of  the  utmost  regret :  at  once 

•  Critica  Biblica,  i.  pp.  16—31. 

f  Newcomers  Minor  Pkvphetii,  pp.  8,  13.    Pootefract  ed.  1809. 
X  See  Critica  Biblica,  i.  pp.  17, 18. 

IJ  By  M^  Rich,  lately  English  resident  at  Bagdad,  whose  valuable  <<  Me- 
moir    has  been  published. 

§  Geog.  Illustrat.  of  Script.  Hist,  partknhirly  Journeys,  by  the  late  C.  Taylor. 
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for  the  deplorable  conditian  of  an  unconiited  population,  and  for 
our  extremely  defectire  acquaintance  with  places  and  practices 
rendered  most  interesting  by  the  records  of  ancient  Scripture.  With 
what  sympathy  must  we  commiserate  the  state  of  this  immense 
multitude  of  human  tribes;  and  with  what  certainty  might  we  cal- 
culate on  the  result  of  Christian  travellers  among  them,  as  fur« 
nishing  some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Volume !  ' 

Palestine. 

Faiettiiie.}— 4s  the  country  of  which  we  obtain  the  largest  information* 
in  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  might  be  styled  the  Bible  coimtry, 
as  it  has  commonly  received  the  appellation  of  the  Holy  Land. 

AppeUatioBi.] — Various  are  the  names  by  which  it  is  designated  in 
Scripture :  as  ]y]]3  fChenan}^  Canaan,  from  the  youngest  son  of  Ham 

1Gen.x.  15.);  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xl.  15.),  because  destined 
or  the  residence  of  Abraham's  posterity;  Palestine  jStS^E)  fPelashiJ 
(Exod.  XV.  14.),  from  the  Philistines  who  settled  along  the  borders 
of  the  land,  joining  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  land  of  Judah 
(Ps.  Ixxvi,  1.),  or  Judaea.  Other  appellations  have  been  given  in 
later  times. 

la  EztcDL}— -The  extent  of  this  country  has  been  variously  estimated 
by  geographers  :f  but  from  the  most  accurate  maps  it  appears 
to  have  extended  nearly  200  miles  in  length,  and  to  have  been 
about  80  miles  in  breadth  about  the  middle,  and  10  or  15,  more 
or  less,  where  it  widens  or  contracts. 

Booodaricf  .i-'The  boundaries  of  the  land,  as  promised  to  Abraham, 
are  specified  in  Gen.  xv.  18.  Its  whole  length  is  denoted  by  the 
well-known  phrase,  '^  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."' 

ciimiie.] — its  cHmate  varies  in  different  places ;  but  in  general 
it  is  more  settled  than  in  our  western  countries.  Numerous  refe- 
rences in  Sac.  Script,  as  Gen.  xxxi.  40. 

Riven,  uket,  etc>— The  various  collections  of  waters,  as  rivers, 
lakes  (or  **  seas",  as  they  are  called  in  our  version),  wells,  and 
fountams,  cannot,' in  this  place,  be  more  than  adverted  to;^. 

Ptaiat,  HiUf,  etc.] — ^The  plains,  vallies,  mountains,  caves  and  deserts 
demand  a  fuller  illustration  than  hitherto  given,  in  justice  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  beauties  of  Sacred  Geographyjl. 

Prodoctioiis.] — Its  productions  exhibit  all  the  delightful  variety  of 
minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals  :<^each  of  which  will  be  more 
minutely  noticed  hereafter,  in  Part  iv.  on  Nat,  Science, 

Present  Condition.] — ^The  present  situation  of  this  enchanting  region, 
with  regard  to  its  prevailing  dialects,  possession  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Old  Testament  or  New,  or  both  ;  the  various  religious  parties. 


•  On  the  Geogr.  of  Palertine,  lee  Art.  ziz.— xiv,  most  excelleiitly  written, 
la  Bflchaelis*  Comment,  i. 

f  Home's  Introdnct^  etc.  iii.  p.  4.  and  Crit.  Bib.  i.  pp.  157—167. 

}  Quip.  ii.  of  Bibl.  Geogr.  in  Horne's  Introd.  vol.  iii.miist  be  read  with  pleasure. 
See  also  Crit.  Bib.  vol.  i.  pp.  254—065. 

II  Bat.  see  vol.  i.  pp.  347—353. 
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character  of  edncation,  clerical  and  kicaU  &c«9  fcc,  woiddpor- 
hafnB^  if  thoroughly  knowny  produce  another  CrusadCf^^^  aot  to 
destroy  men'B  lives,  but  to  save  them"  I 

Section  4.^^ African  Notices. 

Tenn  Africa.}— A  Hebrew  etymology  has  been  given*  to  the  term 
Africa^  from  p*|E5  (Ferek)^  to  break  off,  part,  rend  asunder,  de- 
noting therefore  the  parted  country,  broken  off  as  it  were  from 
Asia  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  holding  to  the  great  continent  only  at  the 
isthmus  of  Suez.  Of  the  various  provinces  in  this  pordpn  qf  our 
globe  noticed  in  the  Bible,  the  limits  of  the  present  paper  impose  a 
reluctant  restriction  to  those  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

BGYPT. 

Eg]rpt.]-r-This  modem  appellation  is  from  Aiyvima,  but  its  anoieiit 
name  is  well  known  to  be  D'^HVD  fMizraimJy  who  was  a  son  of 
Ham  (Gen.  ix,  6.)  ;  and  to  whose  posterity  all  Africa  is  given. 

Its  Character.] — ^This  uoblcst,  and  yet  **  basest,  of  kingdoms,''  holds  a 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  pages  of  Sacred  History.  Of  their 
arts  and  sciences,  their  superstitions  and  luxuries,  their  Pharaohs, 
Plagues,  and  Papyrus ;  who  is  not  possessed  of  information  ! 

Productioni] — From  the  rich  variety  of  its  esculents,  we  can  scar- 
cely wonder  that  the  Israelites,  in  the  wilderness,  regretted  the 
leaving  of  so  excellent  a  country.  (Numb.  xi.  5.) 

River.] — Ou  its  noble  and  majestic  river,  the  Nile,  it  were  easier  to 
write  pages  than  paragraphs.  It  is  emphatically  the  river  7^3 
fNahalJ  :  but  it  is  observable  that  Joshua  and  Jeremiah  express 
it  by  the  name  "ymiff  fSchorJ^  the  troubled,  muddy  water. 

ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopia.] — From  a(64i»,  I  bum,  and  oi^,  face,  and  {£^3  ^CushJ, 
blackness,  may  have  both  originated  in  observing  the  effect  on  the 
human  complexion,  produced  by  the  temperature  of  the  ctimate. 

DifferenUf  applied.] — But  this  name  has  been  applied  to  different  pro- 
vinces.f  The  land  of  Cush  on  the  river  Gihon,  on  the  eastena 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  south  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  Scripture, 
however,  mentions  but  one  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  (Gen.  x.  6.) 

Abyssinia.] — Ethiopia  proper  is  now  generally  called  Abyssinia, 
which  name  the  Arabians  derive  from  Habasch,  a  son  of  Cush. 
Neither  this  Cush  nor  Habasch  is  noticed  in  the  Bible. 

Complexion.] — ^The  Abyssiniaus  are  black  or  olive-coloured,  accord- 
ing to  the  difierent  provinces  which  they  inhabit ;  if  transported 
into  Europe,  they  become  white  at  the  second  or  third  generation. 
The  celebrated  Mr.  Brucej:  has  offered  some  important  Biblical  Cri- 
ticisms. 


•  By  the  Editor  of  Calmet,  on  the  word,  io  ¥ol.  i.  of  Bihl.  Encydop. 
t  See  Cahnet  on  «  Ethiopia". 
J  Travels  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  etc. 
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Central  AfrioL}— In  closing  this  hasty  glance,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Central  Africa  probably  contains  portions  of  the  Bible,  and 
professors  of  the  Gospel,*  beyond  all  present  calculation.  Most  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  is  an  extended  acquaintance  with  tbis  **  Land 
unknown,"  and  if  "  Africa  is  to  be  explored  by  Missionaries,*'  may 
they  speedily  be  sent  and  succeeded  of  Heaven  *^  a  hundred-fold"  I 

Sect,  5. — European  Places^ 

As  this  division  of  our  Globe  is  the  next  remove  from  the 
classic  land  of  Holy  Scripture,  brevity  and  selection  may  be  more 
justly  admitted^    Two  or  three  names  theret^re  must  here  suffice. 

GREECB. 

Greeee.}-'Is  a  word  which  in  Scripture  often  com{Mrehends  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  ]V  fJavanJ,  as  well  in 
Greece  as  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Minor.  But  after-  the  omquests  of 
Alexander,  Greeks,  became  with  the  Jews,  an  appellation  of  a  more 
general  import.  Hence  in  the  New  Testament  a  Greek  commonly 
signifies  a  Gentile. 

char^cttr.j^-Celebrated  was  the  character  of  this  people  for  arts 
and  sciences;  and  equally  notorious  was  their  devotedness  to  the 
grossest  superstitions.     (Acts  xvii. ) 

Tinf«b  of  Ptui.] — Of  the  travels  and  triumphs  of  Paul  throughout  tbp 
principal  Grecian  towns,  we  have  ^interesting,  though  abbreviated^ 
reooros. 

ROME. 

Samfr] — In  the  New  Testament  only,  is  there  reference  to  this  afir 
9eBt  and  **  eternal"  city.  With  the  ministrations  of  Paul  were  its 
inhabitants  favoured,  and  **  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  aod 
prevailed." 

RonMi.] — ^Roman  is  used  to  denote  a  person  enjoying  the  privi- 
l^es  attached  to  the  citizenship  of  Rome.  (Acts  xxii.  d5.)— To  re- 
present the  power  of  the  Roman  government  (John  xi.  48.);  fis  well 
as  to  signify  any  native  or  resident  of  the  imperial  city. 

SPAIN. 

spiia.^— At  least  once  occurs  in  the  Apostolical  writings  (Rom. 
XT.  1^,  28.) ;  but  nothing  is  therein  stated  relative  to  Paul's  having 
actually  accomplished  his  there  expressed  intentions. 

Apoiogy.>^With  this  particular  we  must  conclude  the  present  GeOv 
grai^iical  notices,  not  nowever  without  apologizmg  to  the  reader 
B^  the  very  cursory  and  imperfect  sketch  here  submitted;  ye^ 
imder  the  expectation  of  all  deficiencies  being  in  .due  season  sup^ 
plii^ ;  as  the  discussion  of  Sacred  Geography  continues  to  occupy 
another  departm^t  of  this  Work. 

f  Theology  in  our  next,  J 

•  ThatMiuigoFMrkiaw  the  Goipeb  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  without  knowing 
them,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  Arabic,  tee  a  most  interesting  Letter,  recom-' 
nendiBg  to  TYavelleni  the  study  of  the  Arabic  Language,  in  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodkt  Magazine,  for  February,  1834,  p.  107. 
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iBn  fbt  StBtttn  ^otttjn  of  tbt  ^Axtfofi.* 


,     PARALLELISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
S.  Constructiye  parallels. 

irc/i^oy  TO  Boiwavov  ffov^  tat.  dtpiiroy 
on  i)XOcyt  17  ^pa  rov  dtpiffcu: 
6n  Uiipav&fi  6  dtpieftoc  nrc  7i?€« 

wtivffov  trov  TO  Spiiravop  to  d^v 

KM  Tpvytitrov  TOVQ  PoTpvag  rifc  A/iinXov  rijc  ytic 

bn  ^Kfuurav  dc  ^a^vkai  dvrifc. 

Pat  forth  tby  sickle  and  reap ; 
For  the  season  of  reaping  is  come ; 
For  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe. 

Pot  forth  tby  sharp  sickle ; 

And  grather  in  the  clnsters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth ; 

For  its  grapes  have  reached  theur  full  growth.    Rev.  xiv.  15y  18. 

**  This  passage  imitates,  and  improves  upon,  Joel  iii.  13.  The 
imagery  of  the  two  triplets  is 'kept  beautifully  distinct ;  that  of  the 
former,  derived  from  harvest ;  that  of  the  latter,  from  vintage : 
*  per  messem^*  says  Bengel,  *  magna  piorum,  per  vindemiam  mag- 
na impiorum  multitude,  ex  mundo  educitur/  It  seems  finely  in  cha- 
racter, that  the  angel  who  announces,  and  invites,  the  former  gra- 
cious process,  declares  the  time  of  harvest  to  be  come ;  as  though  the 
heavenly  powers  were  eagerly  anticipating  the  consummation  of  the 
just ;  and  reckoning,  as  it  were,  the  hours,  till  the  period  of  its 
appointed  arrival.  Respecting  the  vintage,  on  the  contrary,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  season,  or  the  hour ;  it  is  not  anticipated 
with  pleasure;  it  is  not  seemingly  matter  of  appointment;  it  is 
made  to  depend  solely  on  the  fall  growth  of  the  grapes ;  that  is,  on 
the  fulness  of  the  measure  of  iniquity.  There  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  reaper  of  the  harvest  and  the  gatherer  of  the 
vintage :  the  former  is  seated  on  a  white  cloud,  like  the  Son  of  man, 
having  on  his  head  a  golden  crown  ;  the  latter  simply  comes  out  of 
the  temple  in  heaven ;  there  is  no  golden  crown,  no  luminous  clond, 
above  all,  no  resemblance  to  the  Son  of  man.  These  distinctions 
surely  are  significant:  another  yet  remains:  both  have  sharp 
sickles;  but  when  the  mystical  reaper  is  invited  to  perform  his 
office,  it  is  merely  said,  put  forth  thy  sickle :  while  to  the  mystical 
vintager  it  is  said,  put  forth  thy  sharp  sickle :  may  not  this  varia- 
tion of  language,  especially  as  connected  with  variations  yet  more 
-  *■  _■  - 

•  Continued  Arom  p.  76. 

t  The  common  editions  after  lyXOfv  read  001,  which  is  omitted,  on  abondant 
anthority,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  sense,  by  Mill,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  and 
Griesbach. 
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ttrikingy  be  accommodated  to  the  severity  of  a  process,  of  which  the 
termination  is  mispeakably  terrific  ?  *  And  the  angel  thrust  in  his 
sickle  into  the  earth,  and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  eurth,  and  cast  it 
into  the  great  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God :  and  the  wine-press 
was  trodden  without  the  city ;  and  blood  came  out  of  the  wine-press, 
even  unto  the  horses'  bridles,  by  the  space  of  a  thousand  and  six 
hundred  furlongs.'  "* 

<hmrc,  cat  SoBfiiftrcu  iffuv 
^ifrccrc,  Kcu  ivptitrtrt' 
Kpovtrtf  KCU  Avoiytiotrai  v/uy. 

vac  y*tp  ^  iirttVf  XofiPavu* 

Kai  6  ^tirtaVf  ivpunui' 

Kai  Tov  Kpovovrif  dvoiyturtrau 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  g^Yen  unto  you. 

Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 

Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  onto  yon :  I 

For  every  one  who  asketh  receiveth ; 
And  erery  one  who  seeketh  findeth ; 
And  to  erery  one  who  knocketh  it  riiall  be  opened.    Matt.  tU.  7,  8. 

**  These  triplets  are  closely  connected,  not  merely  in  the  subject-mat- 
ter, but  by  their  form  of  construction :  the  first,  second,  and  third 
lines  of  each,  being  respectively  parallel  to  the  first,  second  and 
third  lines  of  the  other ;  the  parallelisms  will  be  obvious,  by  reducing 
the  passage  to  a  stanza  of  six  lines,  thus  :— 

Asc,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  yon  ^ 

For  erery  one  who  aidwth  receiveth : 

SedL,  and  ye  shall  find; 

For  erery  one  who  sedLeCh  findeth : 

Knock,  and  it  shall  be  <^pened  unto  yon ; 

For,  to  eyery  one  who  knocketh,  it  rtiall  be  opened. 

«  The  existing  order,  however,  is  incomparably  preferable ;  both, 
as  presenting  our  Lord's  three  injunctions  in  a  compact  body,  and 
as  Keeping  distinct  two  separate  grounds  of  encouragement  to  obey 
these  injunctions.  In  the  first  triplet,  it  will  be  observed,  the  en- 
couragement is  individual,  or,  at  least,  specific :  *  it  shall  be  given 
onto  tfou  ;  ye  shall  find ;  it  shall  be  opened  unto  youJ*  In  the  second 
triplet,  the  encouragement  is  generic,  or,  rather,  universal :  every 
one  who  asketh,  who  seeketh,  who  knocketh.' j*  May  not  this  ao- 
vance,  from  promises  to  principles,  from  particulars  to  universals, 
have  been  designed,  at  once  to  elicit  the  faith  of  our  Lord's  immediate 

•  Bfahop  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  1&3»155. 

t  According  to  syntactic  order,  the  wojq  yap  of  the  first  line  relates  eqnalfy 
to  tbie  two  remaining  lines  of  this  second  triplet.  The  copolatiTe  kcu  is,  in  fiMJ^ 
bnt  a  substitute ;  the  ftdl  expresnon  would  stand  thus:  . 

iroc  yap  6  Airwv  Xaftpavur 

waQ  yap  6  l^tfrttp  kvptOKW 

wavTi  yeip  rw  Kpovovri  dvoiytiairai. 

See  Dr.  Campbell,  Prelim.  Diss.  xii.  part  L  §  38.  ' 
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followers,  and  to  esUblifih  tha  confidence  of  aU  soccaeding  genem* 
tions  ?  Had  the  assurance  been  merely  of  a  general  nature,  had  it 
wanted  the  personal  speciality  of  the  first  triplet,  sufficient  proyisioo 
might  not  have  been  made  for  the  doubts  and  hesitancies  of  earl^  /con- 
Terts,  of  whom  it  is  repeatedly  asserted,  that  they  were  dull  m  a^ 
prehension,  and  slow  of  belief :  had  the  assurance  been  merely  spe- 
cific, had  it  wanted  the  principal  extension  of  the  second  tri|4at,  it 
might,  in  after-ages,  have  been  difficult  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  a 
peculiar  privilege  of  our  Lord*s  original  disciples  :  as  the  passage 
stands,  both  purposes  have  been  abundantly  attained :  the  timidity 
of  Christ's  infant  followers  was  encouraged,  and  the  scepticism  of 
prayerless  rationalists  was  met  by  anticipation.  A  bare  inspection 
of  the  context  is  enough  to  confute  RosenmlUler,  and  others  ejusdem 
farina^  who  would  fain  restrict  the  promises  here  made,  to  the 
Apostles  alone. 

**  A  distinction  of  the  same  nature  with  that  just  adverted  to,  is 
observable  in  the  commencement  of  our  Lord*s  discourses,  (for,  that 
they  were  distinct  discourses,  delivered  on  different  occasions  and  in 
different  places,  I  am,  on  many  accounts,  persuaded,)  St,  Luke  vi« 
SO,  and  St.  Matt.  v.  d:  in  the  former  we  read : 

ftmKopi^  U  wn^xQir  6n  itfuripa  Itriv  4  fiamXtui  rov  Otov : 
Happy  are  ye  poort  for  tours  is  tiie  kingpdom  of  God: 
}n  the  latter: 

fuueapiot  6ft  nrwxoft  rm  wvtvfian'  hn  iivrktv  Iriv  17  Pamkua  t*iv  ivprnvrnf 
Happy  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

^*  The  one,  a  special  beatitude,  confined  to  the  persons  then  ad- 
dressed ;  the  other,  a  general  beatitude,  restricted  to  no  given  in- 
dividuals, limited  to  no  particular  period  of  time. 

*<  Commentators  have  variously  explained  the  torms  ask^  seek^ 
knocks  The  explanation  of  Eutbcmius  Zigabenus  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention :  inT€iy  lireXcvc,  Kai  rrfp  ^offiv  viretrxjETO,  ttXi^v  ^17  inrXu^  iureir, 
dXXa  fur*  Ivifiovric  icai  Ivroviai*  tovto  yap  ^rjXoi  to  f lyrcirc.  Ktu  fjLti 
fioror  fiET*  iirifwyfig  icai  ivTonaCt  iiXXa  Kcujiera  ^epfiOTTiTO^  Kat  a6oSpo^ 
n/roc*  Tovro  yap  ^vXerai  to  KpoytTt.  *  He  commanded  us  to  ASK, 
and  promised  the  gift :  not,  however,  simply  to  ask,  but  with  perse- 
verance and  alacrity ;  for  this  is  indicated  by  the  word  sbek  :  and  not 
only  vnth  perseverance  and  alacrity,  but  with  fervor  also,  and  vehe- 
mence ;  for  this  is  the  force  of  the  word  knock.'  An  interpretation, 
it  must  be  observed,  which  Euthymius  extracted  and  abridged  froQi 
St.  Chrysostom.  See  this  Fathers*  twenty-third  homily  on  St. 
Matthew. 

*^  Perhaps  without  doing  any  violence  to  the  moral  m^aning,  the 
continuity  and  progress  of  the  metaphor  may  be  thus  exhibited : 

Ask  the  way,  and  infimaatioa  shall  be  given  to  yon ; 

Seek  the  house,  and  ye  shall  find  it  j 

Knock  at  the  door,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  yon.*** 

•  Bishop  Jebb*s  Sacred  litarature,  pp.  160—160. 


ParalMism  of  the  Neto  Tettdmm,  litS 

n  ffVtfi  4  i*^  ffov* 

atm  6  iranio  «rov,  o  pKtwuv  Iv  rw  Kfmrtu^ 

UffiXm  Uq  to  Tttfiiunf  (Tov, 
cm  cXiitfOc  rif  r  ^pav  #ovy 

Ktif,  i  iranip  <roVf  6  pKiinav  Iv  ru  Kpvfrrt*, 

ov  iif  vtirtvkn'f  iiKtoffiu  oov  niP  cc^oXifv, 

cat  TO  irpominrov  trov  vtif/cuy 

hrtic  fiif  favfiQ  ToiQ  dyOputwoic  vfi^tPttv, 

JiKKa  rw  varpi  <rov^  rta  iv  na  tcpvirrvj 
cat  b  wanip  ^ov,  6  pXurtav  iv  rot  Kptfirr^ 
&wo9m9u  ffoif  iv  rw  favtpta. 

Baty  when  tb<m  givert  alms. 
Let  not  thy  left  hand  know. 
What  thy  right  hand  doeth  ; 

That  thine  ahns  may  be  hi  ■ecreey, 
And  thy  tather,  who  seeth  in  secrecy, 
Himiplf  will  reward  thee  hi  publicity. 

Bat  thooy  when  then  prayest. 

Eater  into  thy  cloeet. 

And  hafing  closed  thy  door. 

Pray  to  thy  Father,  who  ia  in  aeereey. 
And  thy  Father,  wlio  seeth  in  secrecy, 
WiU  fewavd  thee  ia  publicity. 

BM  thoo,  when  faaUng,  aaohit  thy  head, 

And  wash  thy  Ihce, 

Hiat  thon  mayest  not  appear  a  fisuter  onto  men. 

But  unto  thy  Father,  who  is  in  secrecy. 

And  thy  FMher,  who  seeth  in  secreey,  - 

Wm  reward  than  in  pnbUdty.    Ifatt.  tI.  3,  4,       17,  18. 


**  Ib  tlM  original  of  these  three  pair  of  triplets,  are  several  6/ioiore-* 
Xfvra,  or  rhTming  terminations,  which  in  an  English  version,  it  in 
impoMible  to  preserve :  such  are  ^  iunnpa  aav*  j^  ^c{ca  tfov  :  rafuwp 
mn^  dvpoy  tnv:  and  twice  repeated,  Ttt  warpi  eov'  6  warifp  tfov* 
AwaJwMc  ffou  In  the  more  remarkable,  more  freqnently  repeated^ 
and  fiur  more  important  occurrence,  of  iv  m  fttvtp^  iv  rw  Kpvmrmf 
I  Ittve  thought  it  right  to  make  an  effort,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a 
poor  approximation,  by  rendering  those  antithetical  terms,  m  seere^* 
cy,  im  publicity. 

**  The  clause  iv  r»  favtpv^  has  occasioned  much  critical  discus- 
Mon :  on  the  authority  of  several  MSS.,  Versions,  and  Fathers,  it 
in  lejeeted  thranghouft,  from  verseo  4,  ^  and  u,  by  Eraonns^  Mii^ 
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Bengely  Campbell,  &c.;  its  retention  througfaouty  is  defendeU  bjr 
Whitby  and  others;  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  omit  it  in  verse  18 ; 
and  the  latter  thinks  it  a  probable  interpolation  also  in  verse  4.  The 
retention  throughout,  may  be  defended,  on  the  following  grounds. 

<<  K  If  the  disputed  words  be  tried  on  the  testimony  ofMSS., 
Versions,  and  Fathers,  the  weight  of  evidence  preponderates  in 
their  favour,  so  far  as  verses  4  and  6  are  concerned ;  while  in  verse 
18,  though  omitted  by  the  majority  ;  they  are  retained  by  several: 
under  these  circumstances,  their  total  rejection  would  seem  quite 
unwarrantable;  and  even  their  par fta/ rejection,  does  not  appear 
to  be  demanded ;  especially,  as  the  probability  is  far  greater,  that  a 
copyist  might  have  accidentally  dropt  them  from  the  eighteenth 
verse,  than,  either  by  accident  or  by  design,  have  transferred  them 
thither,  from  the  fourth  verse,  or  from  the  sixth,  after  so  long  an  in^ 
terval  of  text. 

"  d.  The  antithesis  between  to  tcpvurovy  and  to  ^avtpov  is  very 
frequent  in  the  New  Testament ;  see  particularly  St.  Mark,  iv.  22  ; 
St.  Luke,  viii,  17  ;  Rom.  ii,  28,29;  1  Cor.  xiv,  25;  also  St.  John,  vii. 
10,  where  if^aveputQ  and  cv  KpvirTia  are  antithetically  opposed.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  our  Lord  might  have  used  this  formula 
the  rather,  as  having  been  familiar  to  the  Jews.  Schoettgen,  (Hor. 
Hebr.  tom.  1,  p.  56.)  and  Wetstein  (in  loc.)  have  accumulated 
from  rabbinical  writers,  numerous  examples  of  the  same  antithesis. 
Circumstances  these,  which  heighten  the  probability,  that  the  words 
in  question  are  genuine. 

"  3.  The  moral  argument,  urged  by  Origen,  and  adopted  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  not  only  is  unsupported  by  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  at  large,  but  is  actually  at  variance  with  that  teach- 
ing. I  shall  transcribe  the  words  of  Dr.  C.  *  Origen  did  not  think 
it  probable,  that  our  Lord,  in  dissuading  bis  disciples  from  paying 
a  regard  to  the  judgment  of  men,  would  have  introduced  as  an 
incitement,  that  the  reward  should  be  public ;  a  circumstance  which 
brought  them  back,  as  it  were,  by  another  road,  to  have  still  a 
regard  for  the  esteem  of  men\  What  then,  one  may  fairly  ask, 
could  have  been  the  opinion  of  Origen,  and  of  Dr.  Campbell,  res- 
pectin|^  St.  Luke,  xiv.  10?  Our  Lord  is  there  inculcating  humility; 
enjoinmg  his  disciples  to  take  the  lowest  room ;  and  what  induce- 
ment does  he  hold  out  ?  *  That  when  he  that  bade  thee,  cometh,  he 
may  say  unto  thee.  Friend,  go  up  higher  ;  then  shalt  thou  have 
worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.*  On 
this  passage  Dr«  C.  makes  no  remark :  here  are  no  various  readings, 
except  one,  which  augments  the  force  of  our  Lord*s  appeal  to  a 
moderated  regard  for  the  esteem  of  others  :  several  MSS.  and  Ver- 
sions insert  iran-wv  after  Ivtairiov :  in  the  presence  of  all  them  who 
sit  at  meat  with  thee.  The  truth  is,  that  neither  our  Lord,  nor  his 
Apostles,  forbid  all  regard  to  the  judgment  and  approbation,  espe- 
cially of  good  men ;  they  disallow  it,  indeed,  as  the  principle  of 
action  ;  particularly  in  religious  matters,  where  it  is  a  sort  of  Sa- 
crilege ;  but,  as  a  subordinate  and  subsidiary  motive,  they  both 
allow  and  recommend  it.    And,  besides,  in  the  disputed  clause,  not 
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the  applaime  of  men  merely,  but  the  concmrrent  approlMitum  of  an 
assembled  uniyerse,  and  of  the  holy  Angels  of  Cro^  at  the  general 
jadgment,  is  referred  to :  a  motive,  so  repeatedly  nrffed  in  onr 
Lord's  discourses,  not  to  mention  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that,  without  irreverence,  and  probaoly  without  spiritual  loss, 
it  cannot  be  dismissed  from  our  minds.  The  scrupulosi^  of  Origin 
should,  in  this  case,  give  way,  before  the  manly  piety  of  S.  Chrysoa- 
torn :  Meya  itat  atfivoy  6,vTtt  coOi^'mv  ^earpov*  ecu  6irep  iwiOvfitt, 
rovro  fUTa  iroXXiyc  oirrw  ii^ove  nyc  weptovaiac  ri  yap  /3ovXci,  fffity ; 
6w)(i  dearac  ^xtiv  mv  yivoiuvmv  nvaQ ;  Ihnt  roiwv  ^XBiff  ^vj(i 
&yyeXovc  iwidvfutc  exeiv  rwv  iipx^yy^^vt^  dXXa  roy  rmv  h\M¥  Btov^ 
it  it  roc  kv^pknrovQ  imdvfuic  OC^"'  ^iwpove^  dvii  ravnfc  0%  Airovcpec. 
nyc  hrtBvfuaCf  Kaipia  ria  irpovfiKorrC  &XXa  rac  fiera  irXciovac  vot  dv* 
TO  w€Lprj(ti  rrie  hwEpfioXfic  wv  fuv  yap  hv  iiriieibif  itica  kcu  iucoaiy, 
^  KOi  kxaroy  iivBpMroiQ  iiriiit^aaBai  ^vy7i<ni  ^mfkoic*  &v  ^c  vrovZami^ 
V9V  XavBavtiv^  rort  ot  hvroQ  h  8£oc  dyooypvCei,'  n|c  oixovfurtiQ 
wapoviTtic  iLTa<niQ*  vre  ^10X170,  ii  /SovXcc  6,yBpwirovc  iieiv  erov  ra  ca- 
Topdtifiaraf  Kpmpoy  ^vra  wv,  lya  furu  irXeiovoc  rifitiQ  tot€  kwa 
Tarrec  BetLViiyTaif  rov  Otoy  i^vepa  irocovvroc,  icac  iwatpovroCi  rcu 
wapa  waviv  ^.vaKfipvrrovroQ,  wv  fuv  yap  trov  rcu  Karayvktvovrai  ht 
hpmrrtQi  itQ  iccvo^o£ov*  stipavovfuyov  is  c%>vrec»  <^v  fwyov  6v  Karay^ 
vmaorrax^  k\Ka  xai  ^avfiavoyriu  diravr£c* — iia  ie  rovrOf  6v\i  fwyov 
ovK  BiriieiKyvaBai  ccXcvci,  &XXa  itai  aroviaZeiy  XavOayeiym  ovie  yap 
kiy  Iffov,  fiti  tnroviaffei'i^ayriyaif  Kai  viroviaffat  \ayBayeiy»  (Tonu 
vii.  p.  246.  edit.  Montfauc.  Tom  ii.  p.  134.  edit.  Savil.)  *  Our  Lord 
here  assembles  round  the  Christian,  a  great  and  venerable  theatre ; 
and  gives  him,  with  exceeding  great  abundance,  the  very  object 
that  he  longs  after.  For  what,  saith  he,  dost  thou  wish  for  ?  Is  it 
not  to  have  some  spectators  of  thy  good  deeds  ?  Behold  thou  hast, 
I  will  not  say  angels  and  archangels,  but  the  €k>d  of  all  the  world. 
But  if  thou  desirest  to  have  men  also  for  thy  spectators,  neither  shalt 
thou  be  frustrated  even  in  this  desire,  at  the  proper  time :  but  he 
will  grant  it  thee,  in  a  far  more  eminent  degree.  For  if,  indeed, 
thou  exhibitest  thyself  now,  the  exhibition  must  be  limited  to  ten, 
twenty,  or  perhaps  at  most,  a  hundred  spectators.  But,  if  thou  art 
now  studious  of  concealment,  theny  God  himself,  as  a  herald,  will 
proclaim  thee,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  world.  Wherefore,  if 
desirous  that  men  should  witness  thy  good  works,  especially  conceal 
them  now ;  in  order  that,  hereafter ^  all  men  may  behold  them  with 

S "eat  approbation,  when  God  will  make  them  manifest,  and  extol 
em,  and  proclaim  them  before  all.  For  besides,  those  who  now 
see  thy  works,  will  condemn  thee  as  vain-glorious ;  but  hereafter, 
when  all  behold  thee  crowned,  they  will  not  only  not  condemn  thee, 
they  will  admire  and  revere  thee. — On  this  account  it  is  that  Christ 
commands  thee,  not  only  not  to  court  exhibition,  but  to  be  studious 
of  concealment :  for  observe,  it  is  one  thing  not  to  be  studious  of 
pidblicity,  and  another  thing  to  be  studious  of  concealment*. 

**  4.  The  laws  of  parallelism  seem  to  decide  the  point  at  issue. 
Onut  iy  rm  ^yep^  in  the  three  places,  and  that  eauipoise,  so  essential 
to  Hebrew  poetry,  will  be  destroyed ;  destroyed,  too,  in  a  passage. 
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erefy  otb^jbsrt  of  whieb  »  east  in  the  very  rawM  <yf  poeticd  ptt^ 
taHeKsm.  Omit  the  elsnae  iti  avf  one  triplet,  atfd  that  one  will 
nnaccountablj  difier  from  the  rest ;  a  difference  the  more  ettraor- 
dinar  J,  as  the  entire  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  composed  in  parahefisms, 
-without  A  single  chasm,  or  breaks  from  the  conraiencement  to  thii 
condnsion.  Nor,  if  we  look  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  can  these 
words  be  spared,  without  manifest  injury  to  that  meaning.  Through- 
out these  yerses,  the  phrase  Iv  na  ^reptt  is  not  only  demanded  ailtiu 
thetieally  by  the  phrase  iv  rto  Kpvimo^  but  it  seems,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  to  be  forced  out^  by  the  reiterated  notion  of  concealment^ 
pervading,  in  each  pair  of  triplets,  the  fire  preceding  lines.  And  h 
IS  worthy  of  particular  attention,  that,  in  the  last  pair  of  triplets, 
(that  very  clause  from  whence  the  critics  almost  unanimously  exp^ 
the  disputed  words,)  the  yerbal  antithesis  is  peculiarly  forcible  and 
striking :  for  the  act  of  the  individual,  according  to  S.  Chrysostom's 
just  distinction,  not  merely  shews  the  absence  of  anxiety  for  dis- 
play, but  is  studiously    designed  for  concealment  i    On02  MH 

^ANH2, — IN  ORDER  THAT  THOU  MATBST  NOT  APPEAR.   DoeS 

not  the  generosity  of  God*  s  dealings  indicate,  and,  one  might  also  say, 
demand,  that  the  reward  of  such  an  act  shall  be  of  the  most  public 
nature  ?  EN  TQ  <>AN£PO,  before  the  great  assembly  of  the  last  day. 

Mtv  yap  f ?t  KtKokvfifuvov^  6  6vk  AiroKcikiffBiitnrcur 
«fti  KpvfrroPf  h  6v  yvwrBtivercu, 

For  there  is  nothing  veiled,  which  shall  not  be  revealed, 
Afid  hidden,  which  shall  not  be  made  known. 

**  One  further  observation,  and  I  shall  have  brought  this  s^ 
eimen,  and  this  section  to  a  close. 

'^  In  the  third  line  of  the  second  triplet,  which  relates  to  almft- 
giving  we  reaid  'AYTOX  &iro^fa»<rcc*  himself  will  reward  thee: 
id  the  two  parallel  lines  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  triplets,  which  respect 
prayer  and  fasting,  we  find  simply  luroliaertt^  without  Lvtoq:  will 
reward  thee.  The  variation  seems  just  and  beautifn).  Prayer  and 
fasting  being  religious  acts,  more  immediately  dh'ected  toward* 
God,  it  were  needless  emphatically  to  declare,  himself  will  re- 
ward thee :  but  almsgiving  being  more  immediately  exercised  to- 
wards Our  fellow-creatures,  the  emphatic  'AYT02  intimates  that  Oov 
takes  the  debt  upon  himself: 

He  lendeih  to  iehovah,  who  pitieth  the  poor; 

And  his  recompence  he  will  repay  unto  him.  Prov.  six.  17. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you : 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 

Ye  have  done  it  unto  me."»  Matt.  xxv.  40. 

[To  be  continued.] 


•  Bishop  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  15iS-^167. 
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INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.* 


THE   BOOK   OF   JoSHUA. 


Tear  before  the  common  year  of  Christ,  1451.— Julian  Period,  3263.— 
Cfcle  of  the  son,  10.— Dominical  Letter,  B.— Cycle  of  the  moon,  lO.—Indictioo, 
15.^ — Creation  from  Tvan  or  Sq>tember,  25&3.^An.  Exod.  Israel,  40^— Anno 
ante  I.  Olpmp.  675. 

The  book  of  Joshua,  which  in  all  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  immediately 
follows  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  first  in  order  of  those  generally  termed  Historical 
Books. 

Connnentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  a|in^eed  as  to  the  author  of  this 
book.  Hie  whole  of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  imuviduals,  have  uniformly  acknowledged  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Jo§kua.  Of  the  same  opinion,  also,  were  Gerhard,  Diodati,  Hnet,  Bishops 
Patrick  and  Tomline,  and  Doctors  Gray  and  Clarke.  Dr.  Lightfoot  ascribes  it  to 
Phineas;  Calvin  to  Eleazar ;  Henry  to  Jeremiah  ;  and  Van  Til  to  Samuel. 

Among  these  conflicting  opinions  we  assume  the  former  as  correct,  for  the 
following  among  other  reasons : 

1.  It  is  well  known  that  Moses  kept  an  accurate  register  of  all  the  events 
that  took  place  daring  his  administration  in  the  Wilderness ;  at  least  from  the 
giving  of  the  law  to  the  time  of  his  death.-  Now,  is  it  not  likely  that  Joshua, 
the  constant  servant  and  companion  of  Moses,  could  see  all  this,  be  convinced, 
as  he  must  be,  of  its  utility,  and  not  adopt  the  same  practice ;  eqiedally  as,  at 
the  death  of  Moses,  he  came  into  the  same  office  ? 

2.  It  is  certain  that  Joshua  did  record  some  of  the  events  which  tram^iired 
under  his  adminbtration ;— <<  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  Book  of  the 
Law  of  the  Lord"  (xxiv.  26.)^— which  renders  it  still  more  probable  that  he 
k^  a  regular  register  of  events. 

3.  l^e  author  intimates  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  passed  into  Canaan— 
^  Hie  Lord  had  dried  np  the  water^-until  we  were  passed  over."  (v.  1.) 

4.  The  latter  part  of  the  zxivth  chapter,  where  the  death  and  burial  of 
Joshua  are  reUted,  and  which  was  obvioosly  added  by  a  later  hand,- differs  in 
■tyle  from  the  rest  of  the  book ;  the  same  as  the  style  of  the  latter  part  of 
Iteuteronomy  does  from  the  rest  of  that  book. 

Against  this  opinion  it  is  urged,  that  there  are  several  things  inserted  in  the 
book  which  shew  that  it  could  not  have  been  coeval  with  the  transactions  it 
records.  The  statement  in  chap.  iv.  9,  (that  the  twelve  stones  set  np  as  a 
nemorial  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  remain  to  tkU  day)  was  evidently  written 
at  a  period  much  later.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  account  of  Ai;  that 
Joshua  made  it  a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desoUUion  to  the  preeeni  day,  (viii.  28.) 
Thus  again,  we  read  in  chap.  xv.  63.,  that  the  children  of  Jadah  could  not  drive 
out  the  Jebasites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  ^  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with 
the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  to  this  dap^f    From  these  and  some  few 

*,  Continued  from  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

•f*  Hie  above  passage  shews  that  this  book  could  not  have  been  compiled 
later  than  the  reign  of  David :  for  he  took  the  strong  hold  of  Sion,  and  expelled 
the  Jebusites.  (2  Sua.  v.  7— <9.) 
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more  panag^es,  it  is  contended  by  some  biblical  writers,  that  the  book  of  Joshnm 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Idm  whose  name  it  bears. 

But  in  reply  to  these  objectioas  we  merely  ask,  ^  Whether  the  tame  argument 
might  not  be  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  some  books  of  the  Pentateuch  ? 
And  if  it  is  not  allow^  to  have  any  weight  in  that  case,  why  should  it  in  this  ?**. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  in  the  main  is  <be 
composition  of  Jothua  himself.  Hiat  it  is  as  truly  hi*  worky  as  the  commentaries 
of  Cesar  are  Ins  ;  and  all  the  real  difficulties  mentioned  aboTe,  may  be  rationally 
and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  on  the  ground,  that  these  slight  additions  were 
made  by  Jeremiah  or  Ezra  when  they  collected  and  reirised  the  canonical  books. 

Hiis  book  then,  is  called  the  hook  ofJothuOy  1.  Because  Jothua  vrote  ii. 
2.  Because  it  is  the  relation  of  his  own  conduct  in  the  conquest,  diyision,  and 
settlement  of  the  Promised  Land.  3.  Because  it  contains  a  multitude  of  parti- 
tmiars  that  only  himself ^  or  a  ecnittmt  epe-witmess,  could  possibly  relate.  4.  Be- 
cause it  was  eridently  designed  to  be  a  continuation  of  this  book  of  Denleroiiomy,' 
and  is  so  cotmecttd  with  it,  in  aarratiTe,  as  to  prove  that  it  must  hare  bent 
immediately  commenced  on  the  termination  of  the  other. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  this  book  we  have  the  strongest  proofsi :  for, 
.  1.  It  was  eyidently  compiled  and  receiyed  by  the  Jews  immediately  after 
the  erents  recorded  in  it  transpired,  as  Rahab  the  harlot  was  stiU  living ;  and 
consequently  the  author^s  fidelity  could  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  examinatiott. 

2.  We  may  perceive  the  fidelity  of  the  author^s  narrations  in  the  extreme 
particularity  with  which  every  thing  is  related :— a  circumstance  never  to  be 
round  in  spurious  writings. 

3.  Several  of  the  transactions  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua  are  recorded 
by  other  sacred  writers  wHh  little  or  no  material  variations ;  thus,  we  find  the 
conquest  and  division  of  Canaan,^*  mentioned  by  Asaph  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  53— M. 
comp.  with  Psal.  xliv.  2^.) ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites  by  David  (Piml. 
bcviii.  13 — 15.) ;  the  division  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  (Psal.  cxiv.  1 — 5;  cxvi.  5,  6; 
Habak.  iii.  8.) ;  the  terrible  tempest '^f  hail-stones  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
southern  Canaanites  (Hab.  iii.  11 — 13;  comp.  with  Josh.  x.  9—11.);  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii.  1.),  in  the  books  of  Judges 
(xviii.  31.),  and  Samuel.  (I  Sam.  i.  3,  9.  24.  and  iii.  21.)t 

4.  Several  things  related  in  this  book  are  confirmed  by  the  traditions  current 
among  heathen  nations.  Thus  there  are  ancient  monuments  extant  wnich  prove 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  a  colony  of  the  Tyrians,  who  escaped  from  Joshua ; 
as  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  Leptis  in  Africa  came  originally  ftom  the  Zido- 
nlans,  who  forsook  their  country  because  of  the  miseries  which  afllicted  it.  The 
fkble  of  the  Phoenician  Hercales  arose  from  the  history  of  Joshua  '^  the  overthrow 
of  the  giants,  and  the  famous  Typhon,  owe  their  origin  to  the  overthrow  of  Ogj 
the  king  of  Bashan  ;  and  of  the  Anaknis,  who  were  called  giants.||  The  tempest 
of  hail-stones,  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  11.  was  transformed  by  the  poets  into  a 
tempest  of  stones  with  which,  as  they  say,  Jupiter  overwhelmed  the  enemies  of 
Hemiles  in  Asimj  which  is  exactly  the  country  where  Joshua  fought  with  the 
children  of  Anak.§ 

This  book  comprises  the  history  of  about  seventeen  years ;  or,  according  to 
some  chronolog^rs,  of  twenty-seven  or  thirty  years :  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  in  the  Old  Covenant ;  and  should  never  be  separated  fW>m  the 
Fentateuch,  of  which  it  is  at  once  both  the  continuation  and  complcKon.  Between 
ikis  book  and  the  five  books  of  Moses,  there  is  the  same  analogy  as  between  the 
Jbur  Cfospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Pentateuch  contains  a 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  great  Jewish  Legislatorf  and  the  laws  on  which  the 

*  On  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites,  see  vol.  i.  p.  161.  note;  and  Homers  Introd.  vol.  i.  Append. 
No.  3,  Sect.  5. 

f  Homers  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  31. 
Procop.  Vandal,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
Polybius,  Frag.  cxiv.  Sallust.  dc  Paleo  Jurginthino. 
AUix^s  Reflections  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  chap.  ii. 


Tntroduciorp  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  ISI 

Stwuk  Ckmrek  riiould  be  etMHAtd,  Tbe  book  of  JotliuA  gim  mn  ftceoant 
of  tbe  BitablUkMeni  of  that  cbmrcb  in  tbe  kuid  of  Cmaaa,  acccn^iiig  to  tbe  oft- 
repeated  promiseft  and  declarations  of  God.  Ibe  GotPBLt  fjpiye  an  account  of 
tbe  tranidtti<ms  of  Jetus  Qiriiit,  tbe  g^reat  Chriatian  LepUtator^  and  of  tboae 
LAWi  on  wbicb  hU  Chnrcb  abould  be  eatabliahed,  and  by  which  it  sboold  be 
goycmed.  The  Actb  of  tbe  AporrLBS,  g^ve  an  account  of  tbe  actual  eittUtUA- 
meKt  of  thdt  Church,  accordinfc  to  the  predictions  and  promises  of  its  great 
founder.  Thus  theu,  the  Pemtateuck  bears  as  pointed  a  relation  to  tbe  OotpeU 
as  the  book  atJoikua  does  to  tbe  Acts  of  tke  Apottlsi.  On  this  very  principle 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  high  utility,  to  read  these  Old  Tutament  and  tke  Nem 
7Wf  d awn/  6ooA#  totfetker  ;  as  they  reflect  a  strong  and  mutual  light  on  each  other ; 
bter  tbe  most  decided  testimony  to  tbe  words  and  truth  of  prophecy ;  and  shew 
tbe  ample  fulfilment  of  all  the  ancient  and  gracious  designs  of  God.  Tlifs  appears 
pwrticnlarly  evident  in  the^/fre  hooki  cfMone  amd  tke  hook  of  Joekmoj  compared 
«Ad  collated  with  theybftcr  Ootpds  and  tbe  Acts  of  tke  Apottlet ;  and  the  aiudogy 
will  be  the  more  complete  as  to  the  number  of  those  books,  though  that  is  a 
Blitter  of  minor  donsideratioo,  when  we  consider  Joshua  as  we  ought,  a  comtinMO- 
Hem  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  though  written  by  a  diflRsrent  hand,  wbicb 
two  books  should  be  rated  only  as  one  history. 

Whoerer  goes  immediately  from  the  reading  of  the  Peniaieuckf  to  the 
reading  of  the  Chupels ;  and  from  the  reading  of  Jotkuoy  to  that  of  the  Acie^ 
will  carry  with  him  advantages,  which,  on  no  other  plan,  he  will  be  able  to  ooin- 
ttand.  Even  a  commentator  hinuwlf  will  derive  advantages  from  this  plan,  wblcb 
be  will  seek  in  vain  from  any  other.  To  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in 
the  ritual  of  Moses,  we  must  have  an  eye  continually  on  tbe  incarnation  and 
death  of  Christ,  to  which  it  refers.  And  to  have  a  proper  view  oftbegveal 
atonement  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  we  must  have  coostant  reference  t4 
tht  mosaic  law,  where  this  is  shadowed  forth.  Witkomi  this  teference^  tbe  biw 
of  MiMes  is  a  system  of  expensive  and  burthensome  ceremonies,  destitute  of 
adequate  meaning:  and  without  this  entering  in  of  the  law,  that  the ofience  might 
abound,  to  sliew  the  exceeding  awtulness  of  sin,  the  fhulty  of  man,  and  the 
boKneas  of  God ;  tbe  Gospel  of  Christ,  including  the  account  of  his  incamatioBy 
preaching,  miracles,  passion,  death,  burial,  ascension,  and  intercession,  wonld  not 
to  have  a  sufficient  neeeseity  to  explain  and  justify  it.    By  the  law  It 


the  kuowledge  of  tin;  and  by  tbe  oospbl  its  cube.  Either,  taken  separately, 
wiH  Bdt  answer-the  purpose  for  which  God  gave  these  astonishing  revelatioaf  of 
faia  juetiee  and  his  grace.* 

.  Hife  scope  of  tlie  inspii^  writer  of  this  book  seems  to  be,  to  deh^^mstrate 
tte  foitfafslness  of  God,  in  the  foil  accomplishment  of  his  prondses  mMe  to  the 
patriarchs,  thAt  their  seed  should  obtain  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  We 
also  behold  the  divine  power  and  mercy  signally  displayed  in  cherishing,  pro- 
tectiig',  and  defcncBng  his  people,  amid  all  the  trials  and  difflcnlties  to  wblcb 
tbey  were  exposed ;  and  as  the  land  of  Canaan  is  in  the  New  Testament  considoned 
as  B  type  of  heaven,  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  the  Israefltes  have  been  considered 
as  adumbrating  the  spiritual  conflicts  of  believers  in  every  age  ot  the  chnrcb. 
Altbongfa  lortiua  whose  courage,  piety,  and  disinterested  integrity,  are  conspi. 
cBoos  throughout  his  whole  history,  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  New  Teatn- 
ment  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  yet  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  t 
very  endnent  one.  He  bore  our  Saviour*s  name;  tbe  Alexandrian  version,  givia|r 
his  name  a  Greek  termination,  uniformly  calls  him  Itiffovc— Jesus ;  which  appeOa* 
tion  is  alio  given  to  bim  in  Acts  vii.  45 ;  and  Ueb.  iv.  8.  Joshna  saved  the  people 
of  God  (as  the  Israelites  are  emphatically  styled  In  the  Scriptures)  froBi  the  Ca- 
naanites.    Jesus  Christ  saves  his  people  from  their  sins.  (Matt.  i.  31. )t 

Ibere  is  considerable  diversity  ot  opinion  among  biblical  writers  respecting 
the  book  of  Jasher,  which  is  cited  in  Joshua  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  mention  the  endless  conjectures  of  the  ancients  and  modems 
relative  to  this  book.    Cafanet  supposes  tbfe  most   probable  opinion  to  be,  that 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke.  Prefiu»  to  the  book  of  Joshua, 
t  Home's  Introd.  vol  Iv.  p.  33. 
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*  • 

there  were,  fttm  the  beg^nningr,  persont  among^  the  Hebrew*,  who  were  emplojed 
in  writing  the  annals  of  their  nation,  and  recOTding^  the  memorable  events  fai  it; 
These  amials  are  said  to  have  been  lodged  in  the  tabernacle,  or  temple,  wherp,  oq 
occasion,  recourse  was  had  to  thenu*  And  therefore,  the  book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Lord ;  the  book  of  Days  or  Chronicles:^  and  the  book  of  Jasher,  or  Righteous, 
are,  properly  speaking,  the  same,  but  difibrently  denominated  according  to  the 
■difterence  of  the  times.  Before  there  were  kings  over  the  Hebrews,  these  records 
might  be  entitled,  ^  the  book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Land,"  or  «  the  book  of  Jasher 
or  Right.*'  After  the  reign  of  Saul,  they  might  be  called,  «  the  book  of  the 
•Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Jadab.**  Dr.  Light  foot  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a  book  of  TtmembnsnceM  and  directioms^  written  by  Moses  for  Joshua's  prU 
▼ate  instructions  for  the  management  of  the  wars  after  him,  which  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke.  Grotins  conceives  it  to  have  been  a  triumphant  song, 
•made  purposely  to  celebrate  the  success  of  Joshua,  and  the  prodigy  attending  it, 
M.  Dupin  declares  for  this  opinion,  as  most  probable,  because,  (1.)  the  words 
cited  by  Joshua  are  poetical  expressions,  not  very  proper  for  historical  memoirs : 
(2.)  because  a  book  under  the  same  title  is  referred  to  in  Samuel,  where  David'k 
song  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan  is  repeated.  The  late  ingenioos 
Editor  of  Calmet  remarks:  *<  May  not  these  opinions  coincide,  if  we  suppose  this 
book  contained  a  collection  of  pieces  of  poetry,  made  on  occasion  of  remarkable 
events  ?  In  this  view  the  appeal  to  the  book  of  Jasher,  for  a  copy  of  David'k 
ode  called  <  The  Bow,*  is  very  pertinent.  Might  it  not  contain  the  songs  of 
Moses,  of  Deborah,  etc.  ?  May  Jasher,  <  the  Upright,  *  sigpaify  the  standard- 
authentic  book  ?**t  ^<  It  is  perfectly  well  known,**  he  continues,  <<  to  all  readers 
of  English  history,  that  not  only  are  our  most  ancient  chronicles  in  verse,  but  also 
that  many  national  events  are  recorded  in  historical  songs,  which,  thougfh  unques- 
tionably genuine  and  authentic,  yet  are  no  where  else  to  be  met  with.  Hie  Saxon 
chronicle,  with  several  others,  prove  this ;  but  the  most  popular  instances  are  the 
^  border  songs,**  or  events  narrated  in  rtijrme,  of  the  wars  between  the  English 
and  the  Scots  on  the  ^  debateable  lands*  before  the  union  of  the  two  crowns.*^ 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  some  accidental  derang^ement  in  the 
order  of  the  chapters  of  this  book,  occasioned  probably  by  the  mode  of  rolling  up 
manuscripts  anciently  observed.  If  chronologically  placed,  they  should  be  read 
thus :  first  chapter  to  the  tenth  verse ;  then  second  chapter ;  then  from  the  tenth 
▼erse  to  the  end  of  the  first  chapter ;  afterwards  should  follow  the  sixth  and  con- 
secutive chapters  to  the  eleventh ;  then  the  twenty-second  chapter;  and,  lastly, 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters,  to  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  lat(er.|| 

Hie  Samaritans  are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  have  received  the  book  of 
Joshua ;  this,  however,  was  not  the  case.  It  is  true  there  is  still  extant  a  Samaritan 
book  entitled,  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  it  differs  materially  from  the  Hebrew  copy, 
containing  a  <ihronicle  of  events,  badly  compiled  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  It  consists  of  47  chapters,  swelled  with  fidmlona 
accounts.  It  is  written  in  Arabic,  in  the  Samaritan  character. §  After  having  been 
long  lost,  it  was  recovered  by  G.  Scalig^r  and  deposited  at  Leyden,  in  manuscript, 
and  has  never  been  published.^ 

The  history  contained  in  the  book  of  Joshua  naturally  divides  itself  into  (bur 
parte. 

Part  l.^Tke  History   of  the  entrance  of  the  Itraelitee  into   Canaan,  com- 
prising : 

1.  Hie  mission  of  Joshua Chap.  i.  1 — 10. 

2.  Hie  spies  sent  out  to  view  the  land — ^  ii. 


•  See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  i. 

f  Parkhurst  was  of  this  opinion.  SeeHcb.  Lex.  voce  nv*. 

t  See  additions  in  Calmet*s  Bib.  Ency.  on  «  Bible.** 

ij  Bedford*s  Script.  Chron.  book  v.  p.  590,  Gray*s  Key,  p.  140. 

^  Fabricii  Apocryph.  V.  Test.  p.  876.  et  seq. 

if  Gray,  p.  149. 
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3.  TTie  miracaloas  passaffe  of  the  Jordan 5  Chap.  i.  10  to  end;  and 

4.  The  renewal  of  the  covenant ..—  v.  1-— 13. 

ffARt  II.— rA«  victories  of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua. 

1.'  The  conquest  of  Jericho A !  ^>  *»  ^-  ^^  to 

«     -^  2   end;vi.  2.  toend. 

2.  The  capture  of  Ai vli,  vui.  1—30. 

3.  Hiitory  of  the  Gibeoniteg— conquest  of  the  five  kinga,  ?  t 

and  miracle  of  the  sun  standing  still* {  * 

4.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  completed 5 "^**-  ^*-  ^  ^ 

6.    TTie  tribe  of  Reuben  return  home —  xxii. 

6.    Recapitulation  of  the  conquests  of  Israel —  xii,  xiii.  1—15. 

Part  III.— IHvirioM  o/the  Country  ;  containing : 

1.  General  division  of  Canaan _ziv.      1—5. 

2.  Inheritance  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half — —  xiii.  15  to  end. 

8.    Inheritance  of  Caleb 5  "T  **^-   «  *<>  «»^i 

2  and    XV.  13 — 20 

4.  LotofJudah 5 ^^-  1—13,  and 

2  20  to  end. 

5.  Lot  of  Joseph xvi,  xvU. 

6.  TTie  tabernacle  set  up —  xviii.  1 11. 

7.  Lot  of  Benjamin  and  the  remaining  tribes |  IITxhl"'    1-49°^* 

8.  Inheritance  of  Joshua ^— xix.   49  to  end^ 

9.  Cities  of  refuge  and  Levitical  cities xx,  xxi. 

Paat  Vf.^The  last  Exhortations  and  Death  of  Joshua .  comprising : 

1.    The  assembling  of  the  people  and  first  address  of  }  ___  ^^^ly 
Joshua { 

3.  The  tribes  again  assembled  and  addressed  by  Joshua.    -»~xxiv.    1—28. 

3.  The  death  and  burial  of  Joshua — -  xxiv.   29,  30. 

4.  The  remains  of  Joseph  buried  in  Shechem ~—  xxiv.  32. 

5.  The  death  and  burial  of  Eleazar — -  xxiv.  33. 


JOB  XXYIII.  12. 

«  Where  shaU  wisdom  be  found  r 

Where  shall  wisdom^s  pearl  be  found  ? 
Seek  we  knowledge  under  ground  ? 
The  earth  cries  out—**  'tis  not  in  me**- 
"  Nor  is  it  here" — replies  the  sea. 
For  diamonds,  pearki,  or  purest  gold. 
The  pearl  of  price  was  never  sold. 
Where  is  wisdom  then  concealM  ? 
And  to  whom  the  place  revealed  ? 
For  wisdom,  we  must  seek  withiuy 
And  knowledge  is — to  fly  from  sin. 


Gents.  Mag, 


•  For  some  masterly  observations  on  this  stupendous  miracle,  the  reader 
in  referred  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Comment  in  loco.  Home's  Introd.  vol.  i.  Append. 
No  .3.  aect.  8.  §  4.  may  also  be  consulted. 
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8j[»atactcttotic  iSotbeit  of  Vaiicsl  8Boti()(.« 

• 

h-^A  TreatUe  on  ike  Cfeniut  and  Object  qf  ike  Patriarckaly  ike  LeviiUaij 
ike  CkrUiian  Dispetuation*.    By  George  SianUif  Faber^  B.  D.  Jfieeior  o^ 
Long^NewioH.  2  voU .  8vo.  pp.  904.  London,  Rivingtonsy  1833,  II.  1#.  boardi. 

Mr.  Faber,  bavins^,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  ihewn  that  *^  the  ringnbv 
theory  of  Bishop  Warburton,  which,  at  one  blow,  would  annihilate  the  whole  Patri- 
archal Dispensation,**  is  perfectly  untenable,  <*  since  that  Dispensation  has  been 
found  to  have  a  real  existence,"  now  proceeds  in 

Chapter  IV.  To  enquire,  what  was  the  special  otject  of  the  Fkitriarcfaal  Dis- 
pensation ?  Now  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation  being  promulgated  f^er  the  AJl, 
we  may  be  sure,  that  it  had  respect  to  some  special  point  of  doctrine,  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  fall  had  rendered  necessary.  <<  On  these  grounds,  we  may 
yentare  to  determine,  that  from  Ike  kistorp  of  ike  fall  we  muii  Uam  ike  objed 
of  ike  Pairiarehal  Dispentationy 

I.— >The  enquiry  is  conducted  negatirelyy  by  which  the  question  is  greatly 
narrowed  when  conducted  positively.  1.  Hie  object  then  of  the  Patriarchal  Dis- 
pensation could  not  be  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Unity ;  2.  Neither 
could  its  special  object  be  to  inculcate  authoritatively  the  duties  of  morality; 
3.  Nor  yet  could  its  object  be  to  teach  the  divine  attributes  of  wisdom,  ipowet  and 
justice ;  4.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word,  its  object  could  not  be  to  coaunn- 
nicate  any  knowledge  which  man  had  already  possessed  during  his  abode  in 
Paradise. 

II. — This  negative  enquiry,  by  shutting  out  all  which  our  first  pavents  had 
learned  during  their  paradisaical  state,  at  once  limits  our  positive  enquiry  to  the 
history  of  the  fall.  1.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  only  additional  knowledge  which 
man  had  need  to  acquire  after  the  fall,  was  a  knowledge  wkick  respected  Ids  miser* 
ably  altered  condition.  Hence,  as  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation  wore  a  benign 
aspect,  ike  inculcation  oftke  doctrine  of  rbdbmptioj^  must  have  been  its  espe- 
cial object.  2  Agreeably  to  this  conclusion,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  we 
find,  that  the  Patriarchal  Diispensation  actually  commences  with  a  promise  of 
MBDBJifPTiONy  Gen.  iii.  14, 15. 

Chapter  V  is  then  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  knowledge  of  this  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  possessed  by  mankind  during  the  Patriarchal  ages,  so  far 
as  the  matter  can  be  ascertained  from  Scripture.  Here,  however,  an  enquiry 
arises,  wketker  ike  import  of  the  promise  made  to  our  first  parents  wcu  at  ali* 
understood  by  the  early  race  of  mortals  ;  and,  if  at  all  understood  by  them,  TO 
WHAT  EXTENT  it  wos  Understood? 

I. — A  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  the  import  of  the  promise  was  at  oB 
understood  by  the  early  race  of  mortals  ?  1.  The  obvious  nature  and  intention  of 
the  prophecy  respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman  requires  us  to  suppose,  that  man 
understood  the  drift  of  the  first  promise,  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  every  saving 
purpose.  2.  Accordingly  this  is  admitted  by  Bishop  Warburton ;  and  such  an  ad- 
mission involves  a  knowledge  both  of  redemption  and  of  a  future  state. 

II.— This  important  question,  whether  ike  drift  of  ike  first  promise  wcu  AT  ALL 
understood  by  the  early  race  ofmortalsy  being  answerea  affirmatively,  the  next 
question  is,  to  what  extent  ikey  understood  it  ? 

1.  The  primary  question,  which  would  present  itself  to  our  first  parents,  aAer 
the  fall,  would  obviously  respect  the  nature  of  that  serpent  who  had  so  maliciously 
seduced  them  into  disobedience.  Now,  when  they  perceived  the  lamentable  efiects 
of  their  transgression,  they  would  forthwith  conclude,  that  their  seducer  was  no 
mere  serpent,  but  their  malig^nant  foe,  of  whose  nature  and  machinations  they  were, 
no  doubt,  previously  duly  warned,  lurking  under  the  form,  and  using  the  organs  of 
that  animal.  Hence,  from  the  mere  terms  of  the  oracle,  and  without  any  Airther 
instruction  from  heaven,  they  would'  naturally  incline  to  n  figurative  expositiony 

*  Continued  from  p.  48. 
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•lid  c<Aic1nde  that  the  promise  related  to  lome  extraordiDary  coDteit  between  a 
aoa  of  the  woman  and  their  spiritual  enemy.  And,  if  we  suppose  them  to  hare 
been  ignorant  before  the  fall  of  the  poisonoos  nature  of  the  serpent's  bite,  they 
woold  yery  soon  become  acquainted  with  it  atlter  the  fall.  Hence,  they  would  also 
/Bondude,  that  the  son  of  the  woman  was  destined  to  eiperience  the  death  of  the 
body  in  the  coarse  of  his  conflict  with  their  enemy :  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
woold  likewise  conclude,  that  the  power  of  their  enemy  would  be  as  effectnally 
cmsbed  by  their  triumphant  woman-bom  deliyerer,  as  the  deleterious  potency  of 
the  serpent  is  annihilated  by  crushing  his  head ;  and  that  thus  a  complete  reacna 
would  be  efieded  for  them. 

2.  An  enquiry  would  next  occur,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  mighty  conqueror, 
■Dd  as  to  the  reason  of  his  being  so  peculiarly  denominated  tkested  oftke  wamam, 
(1.)  After  the  fall,  Jehovah  the  Messenger,  or  Word  of  God,  manifested  himself  in 
a jialpable  Ibrm  to  our  first  parents,  as  walkimo  in  the  gardemy  makiho  tomU 
qftUn^  and  kiwudf  ChOATuniQ  tMem.  (Gen.  iii.  8,  21.)  We  must  here  correct 
an.  error  into  which  Mr.  Faber  has  fallen :  he  states,  that  the  Tkrgumists  agrM  to 
render  Gen.  iiL  8,  21kep  heard  the  womo  of  the  Lord  God  walking ;  but  the 
tme  reading  of  the  Targums  is  Thep  heard  the  yoice  of  thercord  of  the  Lord 

GodwAULijfOj  -prinD  unSn  ♦n  monD  Sp  n*  njnsr^.  (2)  The  form  of  the  voice, 

or  word,  or  name,  or  mesiieuger  of  Jehovah,  in  which  he  appeared,  was  the  bo- 


1,  Gen.  xvin.  xxxii.  24—30;  Mat.  ui.  1,  John.  i.  1,  11,  14;  Phil.  ii.  8.  (8.) 
The  Divine  Word,  then  manifested,  instituted  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  (4 )  The  lan- 
guage of  Eve :  /  have  gotten  the  mah  eten  Jehovah  his  very  self  (Gen. 
Iv.  1),  gives  us  reason  to  believe,  that  she  knew  the  promised  seed  to  be  the  aaaie 
Divine  Word  manifested  in  a  hmnan  form. 

3.  The  explanatory  revelation  was  given  when  the  typical  ordinance  d  i». 
crifioe  was  first  instituted :  the  steps,  by  wliich  Mr.  F.  arrives  this  supposidon,  an 
the  following :  (I.)  The  notion  of  vicarious  piaadarityy  associated  with  the  obla- 
tion  of  an  animal  victim,  is  plainly  altogether  arbiirarpy  not  obviont  or  natural  g  and 
as  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  imirerMi/preixileiuae  of  this  ar6ifrafy  notion  and 
practice,  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  derivation  from  a  common  centre,  we  are  thence 
led  to  conclude  that  it  originated  with  Adam,  to  whom  it  was  autlioritatively  comma- 
■icated  by  divine  revelation.  (2.)  With  regard  to  the  specific  mode  in  which  this 
explanatory  revelation  was  made,  it  is  conceived  to  have  been  agreeably  to  the 
analogy  of  various  other  revelations,  partly  by  expreitive  wordty  and  partly  by 
exprestive  adiane.  (3.)  Hius  we  are  brought  to  the  important  result,  that  the  doc- 
trine OP  the  atohebcent,  in  its  grand  peculiar  features,  most  have  been  mada 
known,  in  perfectly  intelligible  terms,  to  our  first  parents. 

III. — ^Bishop  Warburton,  however,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  mattofy 
by  denying  at  once  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice,  and  by  endeavonring  to  shew 
b!m  easily  it  mig^t  have  originated  from  merely  familiar  human  sentiments.  But, 
1.  This  theory  was  necessary  to  his  Lordship's  favourite  opinion.  2.  The  opiniony 
that  sacrifice  was  of  mere  homan  institution,  is  unsatisfactory,  and  rests  upon  no 
sottd  foundation.  There  are  two  things,  in  this  theory  of  the  Bishop,  which  cannot 
bnt  strike  the  diligent  enquirer  after  truth.  (1.)  That  this  tenet,  which  allowedly 
•OMtitatea  no  part  of  natural  religion,  and  which,  daring  its  reign,  would  have  been 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  vain  unauthorized  folly,  should  prove  eventually  to  be 
tlie  most  awful  and  sacred  truth  of  Christianity  itself.  (2.)  There  is  yet  a  second 
thing,  scarcely  less  wonderful,  to  be  accounted  for :  that  is,  the  mmivenai  pketa« 
LBHCE  of  the  tenet. 

IV.— Such  are  the  difficulties,  which  attend  the  theory  of  Bishop  Warburton,  re- 
btive  to  the  hmwum  origin  of  expiatory  sacrifice.  If  they  compel  ua  to  abandon  hit 
theory,  then  we  must  adopt  the  belief,  that  that  ordinance  was  of  divine  institution. 
Hence  it  is  condodcd,  that  from  this  compound  revelation,  partly  scenical  and 
partly  verbal,  the  doctrine  of  am  atokememt  through  the  piacular 
brath  op  the  woMA]f*i  PROMISED  SEED  was  sct  forth  to  the  guilty  pair  and 
thdr  descendants,  with  sufficient  clearness  to  form  tlie  boab  of  the  Patrfardwl 
Dispenaotion,  and  thus  to  answer  every  salutary  purpose. 

Chapter  VI.  TVeats  respecting  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  redemptioB 
poosessed  by  mankind  daring  the  Pntriarchal  agcs^  so  ihr  as  the  matter  can  be  a*- 
eertalBed  from  the  old  theology  of  the  GentUca. 
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I.  An  account  of  the  different  principles,  which  hare  been  adopted  ibr  tte 
pnrpose  of  interpreting  g^tile  theology.  1.  The  first  theory  is,  tliat  the  gods  ii( 
the  Gentiles  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  physical  objects  aUegorically  person 
nified.  2.  The  second  theory  is,'  that  the  sou,  moon,  planets,  stars  and  consteUa- 
tions,  having  been  poetically  described  by  the  early  astronomers  as  living  agent% 
were  thence  gradually  supposed  to  be  men,  and  were  then  further  thought  to  have 
been  the  earliest  princes  and  heroes  of  each  kingdom  and  country.  3.  Hie  third 
theory  is,  that  the  persons  declared  to  have  been  once  men,  actually  were  onee 
men ;  that,  after  death,  their  souls  were  thought,  as  reg^ts,  to  animate  and 
govern  the  host  of  heaven ;  and  that  they  were  worshipped  by  surviving  mortals 
as  Deastri  or  astronomical  Hero-^iods. 

II.— An  examination  of  these  theories,  respecting  each  of  which  it  may  seem 
reasonable  to  make  the  following  gfeneral  observations.  That  no  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis should  be  adopted  on  mere  abttraci  epecuUtiion :  for  naked  kietcrieiU 
evidence  is  the  only  satisfactory  basis  on  which  it  can  rest.  1.  The  first  systeaiy 
though  built  upon  evidence  to  a  certain  extent^  yet  deals  too  largely  in  coi\Jectnre^ 
and  may  be  charged,  too,  justly  with  omission.  Thus  it  neither  accounts  satiafho- 
torily  for  the  rise  of  Sabianism  and  Hero-worship,  nor  gives  any  such  elucidatioik 
of  the  remarkably  uniform  stories  told  respecting  the  pagan  deities,  as  the  mind 
can  rest  upon  with  confidence.  2.  The  second  system  also  rests  upon  evidence 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  affords  only  a  very  mutilated  and  imperfect  account  of 
paganism.  3.  The  third  system,  Mr.  F.  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  oonsidcni 
last  in  order :  and  very  ingeniously  explains  how,  fW>m  Hero-worship  blended 
with  astronomy  and  physics,  was  produced  the  triple  though  united  system  of 
pagan  idolatry.  (1.)  The  evidence  that  the  Hero-gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  deified 
men :  Mr.  F.  produces  only  three  testimonies  in  support  of  this  theory,  but 
refers  to  his  former  work  on  the  Origin  of  Pagan  idolatry.  Hie  testimonies  'are 
those  of  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  et  Osir.  §  13,  21)  St.  Augustin,  (de;Civ;  Dei.  lib.  viii. 
c.  5.)y  and  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  lib.  i.  c.  12, 13.)  (2.)  A  discusbion  of  the  question, 
what  particular  men  were  venerated  as  the  Hero-Gods  of  the  Gentiles  ? 

III.— A  discussion  of  the  question  whether  Hero-worship  or  Sabianism  waa 
the  more  ancient  form  of  idolatry.  l.The  argument  of  Mr.  F.  in  favour  of  the 
priority  of  Henv-Worship ;  which  is,  that  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  beaie 
witness  that  the  g^ods  of  the  Gentiles  were  certain  dead  men  translated  to  the  sun, 
the  planets,  the  stars,  and  the  constellations ;  whence,  being  esteemed  their  celea- 
.  tial  vehicles,  they  received  suitable  honours  and  veneration ;  therefore,  the  wor> 
ship  of  the  man  clearly  preceded  the  worship  of  the  star ;  for,  the  one  was,  in 
truth,  the  cause  of  the  other.  2.  An  examination  of  the  evidence  aftbrded  by 
Sanchouiatho,  that  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  prtor  to  the  worship 
of  heroes.  (1.)  If  this  evidence  be  admitted  as  valid,  it  is  perfectly  irrelevant  ta 
the  point  under  litigation.  For  the  question  respects  not  antediluvian  but  poei" 
diluvian  idolatry;  and  though  Sanchoniatho  does  not  expressly  mention  the 
flood,  and  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  arrangement  of  his  generations ;  yet, 
sirice  we  find  low  down  in  the  genealogy  certain  characters  who  are  plainly  Noah, 
Ham,  and  Canaan,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  earlier  steps  must  be  antediluviam. 
(2.)  But,  while  his  assertion,  relative  to  the  origin  of  &ibianism,  is  thus  palpa- 
bly irrelevant,  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  when  we  descend  lower  in  the  genea- 
logy, than  that  he  nu^es  postdiluvian  Hero-worship  precede^  and  be  in  fact  the. 
CAUSE  of  postdiluvian  Sabianism.  3.  Respecting  Sanchoniatho*s  assertion  of  the 
very  early  rise  of  Sabianism  among  the  antediluvianty  which  agrees  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews  as  set  forth  by  Maimonides.  (1.)  The  statement  of  Maimonidea  is 
plainly  founded  upon  a  text  of  Genesis  (iv.  26.),  which  he  imderstood  to  denote, 
that,  I'll  the  days  ofEnos  wen  fell  into  grievous  errors.  But  as  the  Scriptures  no 
where  teach  us  whether  the  antediluvians  did  or  did  not  worship  the  heavenly 
bodies,  we  can  only  learn  the  precise  nature  of  the  corruption  by  (2.)  Enquiring 
into  the  nature  ofCahi^s  apostacy.  Hiis  Mr.  Faber  states,  and  shews  morefuHy 
hereafter,  to  consist  in  a  rc>jection  of  the  atonement  through  the  predicted  bruising 
or  sacrificial  devotement  of  the  woman's  seed,  and  which  led  to  every  evu 
imagination  of  man's  heart.  4.  An  examination  of  Bishop  Warburton's  hypothesis, 
in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  Sabianism  was  the  most  ancient  form  of  postdiluvian 
idolatry,  by  which  be  conducts  mankind  to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  ikromgh 
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th$  mediwm  ofsutk  groa  prevUms  barbarUm  ag  should  have  eamsed  a  total  tots 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  Cfod.  (1.)  There  is  a  total  want  of  proof,  that 
idolotorj  sprang  up  in  consequence  of  the  early  descendants  of  Noah  sooo  losing 
the  revealed  luiowledge  of  their  Creator.  According  to  Bishop  Warburton^ 
■aakiad  passed  Anom  the  worship  of  JehoTah  to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  host, 
through  dbs  medium  of  grots  ignoram ce  aud  savage  barbarism  ;  but  accord- 
faig  to  St.  Ptol,  their  prog^ress  was  through  the  directly  opoosite  medium  of  a  pre- 
tmded  wisdom.  (Rom.  i.  21,  22,  i.  Cor.  i.  21.)  (2.)  Nor  is  the  Bishop  more 
■UlsAictory  in  his  account  of  the  rise  of  Hero-worship,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
tpmng  up,  when  men  were  reclaimed  from  barbarism  to  social  life,  by  their  deify- 
ing their  several  legislators.  Now,  according  to  this  theory,  it  is  manifest,  that 
TOTALLY  DIPPEREMT  persous  would  be  deified  by  different  nations:  but  the 
TERT  SAME  HcrUi^^ods,  with  the  vert  same  attributes,  and  with  the  ybrt 
SAME  remarluible  history  attached  to  them,  have  been  venerated  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe :  therefore  they  must  be  certain  men,  in  whom  all  nations  are  inter- 
ested, and  with  whom  they  were  at  some  remote  period  connected.  Hence,  Hero- 
worship  must  have  orig^inated  before  the  dbiperrion ;  and  if  so,  it  cannot  have 
apmng  up  through  an  imaginary  barbarism.  (3.)  llie  same  mode  of  reasoning 
fiimishes  an  additional  argument  against  the  Bishop^s  hypothesis  of  the  rise  of 
Sahianism :  for,  the  pdgans  did  not  worship  the  sun,  and  moon  simplt,  but  ar- 
bitrarily ;  and  those  identical  arbitrary  notions,  which  prevailed  in  one 
legion,  prevailed  in  another. 

IV.— Still,  we  have  to  enquire,  by  what  steps  idolatory  in  ang  form  could  spring 
itp  after  the  flood  among  a  race  of  men,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  worship  at 
the  true  God.     1.  Early  speculation,  respecting  the  import  of  the  phrase  fA«««Ml 
of  the  woman^  would  lead  some  to  expect  that  he  would  be  bom  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  generation ;  and  others,  that  he  would  be  bom  Anom  a  virg^  after  some 
ineflbble  and  preternatural  manner.    And,  (I.)  They  who  held  the  former  opinion 
would  be  looking  out  for  his  manifestetion  in  almost  every  child  which  came  into 
the  world.    Hence  Hero-worship  commenced  on  the  avowed  theory,  that,  as  the 
Divine  Word  had  repeatedly  exhibited  himself  in  a  human  figure  by  nuraerooa 
clescents  Arom  heaven,  so  he  had  repeatedly  been  bora  an  infant,  and  had  penna- 
Bently  dwelt  among  men,  for  the  purpose  either  of  reformation  or  of  vengeance^ 
or  of  regal  government.    Pursuant  to  this  theory,  the  righteous  Enoch  who  was 
mrapt  to  heaven  after  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  anthropomorphic  word 
was  accustomed  to  convey  himself  away,  would  be  considered  as  no  other  than  a 
Banifestation  of  that  word.    In  like  manner,  the  same  character  would  be  as- 
cribed to  Noah,  to  Adam,  and  to  Abel.    This  notion,  of  the  repeated  incamatioo 
or  Avatar  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  then  shewn  to  have  obtained  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  heathen  world.    (2.)  Those  who  held  the  latter  opinion,  that  he  was  to  be 
miraculously  bora  of  a  virgin,  were  not  inclined  to  differ  very  widely  from  those 
who  advocated  the  former  opinion.    Such  they  pronounced   Adam  to  be,  as  bom 
fhmi  the  virgin-womb  of  his  great  mother  the  earth ;  and  such  they  similarly 
declared  Noah  to  be,  as  born  into  a  new  world  from  the  virgin  womb  of  his  great 
mother  the  Ark.    And,  viewing  all  the  persons,  which  they  thus  considered,  as 
only  various  incarnations  of  the  word,  they  strangely,  though  systematically,  blended 
the  cliaracters  of  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  and  the  predicted  Son  of  the  woman.  Of  this 
peculiar  superstition  Mr.  F.  produces  various  instances  from  countries  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  2.  Such  were  the  extraordinary  notions  of  the  Gentiles  respecting 
the  nature  of  their  chief  deity:  nor  were  their  sentiments  less  remarkable  in 
regard  to  the  atonement  by  sacrifice,  which  their  serpenticidal  and  viixin-born 
god  WW  to  make  for  them.  (1.)  Hie  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  Phoenicians.  ^.)  The 
mystical  sacrifice  of  the  Hindoos.   (3.)  The  mystical   sacrifice  of  the  Chinese. 
(4.)  The  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  Greeks.  (5.)  The  mysdcal  sacrifice  of  the  Mexi- 
caoi.  (6.)  Hie  horrid  practice  of  immolating  hwnan  victims,  as  contradistinguished 
Amn  bestial  victims,  must  have  originated  from  the  same  source  as  the  preceding 
extraordinary  speculations.    3.  The  only  way  to  account  for  the  very  ancient 
prevalence  of  opinions,  which,  when  analysed,  are  found  exactly  to  agree  with 
what  we  are  taught  in  the  Christian  revelation,  is  by  admitting  that  the  doctarine 
of  aiomemenS  through  the  vohmiarg  jriacular  eaeriJUe  of  the  virgin-lom  Mam- 
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/^ybHioA  WAS  v^Fy  far  flrgni  beijog  unknowR  eyeo  to  the  cBrjyMett  meniben  gf  the 
^dient  Patriarchal  church- 

V.^As  an  exceUeat  practical  illustratiioii  of  the  foregobg  remariuy  Hr.  F. 
concludes  this  discusfvoo  with  exhibitiog,  at  full  leng^th,  the  extraordinary  cbame* 
ter  of  Prometheus-Vinctua.  1.  From  the  accounts  of  Prooietheas  it  is  easy  to 
perceiire,  that  his  character  is  that  of  the  yreat  universal  parent  who  was  revered 
as  the  most  ancient  king  of  every  .primiti?e  nation,  Adam  transmigratively 
re-appearing  in  the  person  of  Noah.  2.1116  character  of  Prometheus  is  also  bor- 
rowed from  the  predicted  seed  of  the  woman.  3.  In  order  to  develope  completdy 
this  curious  circumstance,  Mr.  F.  gives  an  analysis  of  the  drama  of  Preme- 
theus-Desmotes,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  pagan  antiquity.  From  the  remarkable  compounded  character 
tained  by  the  herO)  it  is  concluded  4.  That  the  key  to  this  extraordinary 
is  the  theory  which  has  been  laid  down  relative  to  the  orig^  of  pagan  theology. 

Chapter  VII.  Contains  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  Uie  antedilnviaB 
npoatacy ;  as  it  is  conceived,  that  if  its  nature  can  be  ascertained,  it  will  yet 
farther  develope  the  sentiments  of  the  Patriarchal  church  relative  to  the  doctrine 
of  an  atonement  to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  promised  viigin-bora  dda- 
Terer, 

The  investigation  is  g^unded  upon  the  accounts  which  St.  Jude  and  St.  Peter 
give  of  the  apostate  angels,  which,  notwithstanding  the  general  consent  wifth 
regard  to  their  import,  Mr.  F.  contends  cannot  be  applied  to  Satan  and  his  host. 

I. — The  context  of  the  passage  of  St.  Jude  furnishes  a  key  both  to  its 
own  interpretation,  and  to  that  of  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Peter.  1.  The  per- 
sons here  mentioned  by  St.  Jude,  whoever  they  may  be,  at  all  events  cannot 
possibly  be  disembodied  spirits :  whence,  it  i;'ill  follow,  that  they  were  not  tlw 
aatapicbost.  (1.)  The  original  Greek  word,  translated  angels,  simply  denotes  a 
meMtemger  of  any  description.  (3).  What  mtrt  of  messengers  is  intended,  mnKt  be 
determined  by  the  general  context :  but  then  we  must  refer  to  the  context  an  it 
appears  in  the  original  Greek  :  for  our  English  translators  have  onitted  a  vary 
important  masculine  pronoun,  which,  in  fact,  decides  the  question.  Hie  proBona 
they  have  omitted  is  the  dative  masculine— to  thetey  rovrocc,  and  the  omissioti  occm 
after  the  words  in  like  manner.  (Jude  7.)  Mr.  F.  then  justly  contends,  hr 
the  following  version  and  sense  of  the  passage  :  <<  The  angeli,  which  kept  not  their 
first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  :  even  as  Sodom  and  GoniorTfa% 
and  the  cities  about  them  (that  is,  about  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,)  in  like  manner  to 
THKSE  (that  is  in  like  manner  to  the  angeli),  giving  themselves  over  to  fomicatioi^ 
and  going  after  strange  flesh,  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire."  Whence  it  is  inferred,  that,  as  corpored/ sins  are  charged  upon  these 
▲XOELi,  they  could  not  be  Satan  and  his  associates,  whose  nature  is  altogether 
epiritwUf  and  wholly  incapable  of  such  pollution.  (2.)  The  sense  of  the  passng* 
in  St.  Jude-having  thus  been  negatively  ascertained,  we  shall  thence  be  enabled 
hIso  negatively  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Peter.  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  F.  deems  it  merely  necessary  to  cite  both  passages  with  their  context. 
3.  The  character  of  certain  impious  heretics,  both  of  their  own  and  future  timesy 
is  described  and  foretold  by  these  Apostles :  and  such  heretics  are  compared  to 
the  wicked  Antediluvians,  to  the  profligate  Sodomites,  to  the  unbelieving  Israe- 
lites, and  lastly,  to  the  apostate  Angels  or  messengers.  4.  Oar  search  for  these 
heretics  must  be  twofold.  (1.)  With  respect  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles, 
it  seems  very  evident  that  the  paganising  heretics  of  the  Gnostic  school  are  the 
peraons  intended.  (S.)  Hiose  of  them  who  were  still  future  when  the  Apostles 
wrote,  constitute  as  a  l)ody  the  great  Antichrist  of  the  last  age.  3.  Such  heretics 
being  compared  to  the  antediluvians,  an  apostate  infidelity  must  have  been  the 
leading  badge  of  the  times  immediately  preoediug  the  deluge. 

II.— -Having  been  able  only  to  pronounce  n§§aiieefyy  that  these  amoku  are 
noi  the  spirituid  fallen  angels,  Mr.  F.  now  proceeds  to  ascertain  poeitivelgf  who, 
and  what  persons  they  truly  are,  1.  The  proper  sense  of  the  term  AHeuLi  as  It 
here  occurs.  (1.)  The  Greek  angelus,  as  before  observed,  properly  denotes  • 
istisii  per  ;  and  as  it  is  used  in  Scripture  to  deaolensncertfofaiaMSMRfsr,  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  chief  messenger  Christ,  (Rev.  i.  20.  ii.  l,  8, 13, 18.  ill.  1,  7, 
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14  .)9  it  is  inferred  that  it  should  be  taken  in  this  seme  in  the  paMog^es  under  coudde- 
ratioiL  (2.)  Thin  view  of  thie  natter  will  explain  several  difficult  paaiages  of  Scrip* 
tare :  «i<m  aa  1.  Cor.  lu.  10 ;  2.  Cor.  zii.  7 ;  Rev.  xii.  7y  8.  2.  An  enquiry  into  what 
pMrHcmlmr  msitsmgtrs  are  here  meant  by  the  Apoatles  ?  (1.)  They  were  priesta, 
whp  had  abdicated  a  sacerdotal  empire,  and  who  had  migrated  from  their  former 
proper  habitationa.  (2.)  No  such  extraordinary  event  can  be  tbnnd,  as  occurring 
after  the  delug^.  (3.)  The  priesthood,  under  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation,  ori- 
finally  belonged  to  the  first-born  Cain  :  but  he  forfeited  it  by  apostate  infidelity. 
and  murder.  It  then  devolved  upon  Seth  and  his  posterity.  (4.)  The  impiona 
speculations  oi  Cain  were  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  (5.)  In  consequence  of 
ttie  excommunication  of  Cain,  the  Antediluvians  were  divided  into  two  commnni- 
tiea :  the  first  comprehending  the  children  of  Cain  \  the  second  the  children  of 
S^f  presiding  as  regal  priests  over  the  other  descendants  of  Adam  in  the  younger 
l|nea.  (6.)  The  infection  of  infidelity  gradually  spread  from  the  one  community 
to  tbe  otber.  (7.)  The  mosaic  account  of  the  apostacy  and  illicit  marriages  of  those 
whp  are  styled  ike  tons  cf  God.  (8.)  These  tont  of  Ood  were  the  apostate 
Setbite  priests :  and  they  are  the  angels  or  messengers  spoken  of  by  St.  Jude  and 
8t.  IVter. 

III.— Much  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  Jewish  historian  Josephns. 
1.  The  amgeiSf  mentioned  by  that  writer,  are  the  sons  of  Godj  mentioned  by 
MToscs,  and  tkt  apostate  angels  mentioned  by  St.  Jude  and  St  Peter.  2.  He  re- 
kUas,  that  their  children  performed  the  same  deeds  as  those  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  Titans  and  Giants,  and  that  Noah  long  fruitlessly  attempted  to  reform  them. 
(1.)  The  ministry  of  Noah  solely  respected  the  apostate  angeli  of  the  house  tk 
aeth.  (2.)  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  these  angeli  made  a  daring  attempt  to 
atom  the  Paradisaical  mount  of  God. 

IV.^«The  times  preceding  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  will  resemble  those 
which  preceded  the  delug^. 

v.— Homogeneity  requires,  that  any  other  angels^  mentioned  by  St.  Jude,  an4 
8t.  Peter,  in  the  course  of  the  same  passage,  should  be  understood  in  the  same 
■nnner  as  ths  apostate  angels,  1.  The  Artkangel^  or  chief  sacerdotai  messenger^ 
it  Christ,  3.  Tlie  angels^  spoken  of  as  greater  in  power  and  might  than  the 
paganizing  heretics  of  the  apostolic  ages  are  his  fiuthful,  subordinate,  sacerdotal 


VI.— The  general  bearing  of  this  discussion  upon  the  main  point  before  us  is 
sofllciently  manifest.  If  the  apostacy  of  Cain  and  the  antediluvians  consisted  in  a 
liold  rf;$ectioo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  ^  through  the  future  sacrifice  of  the 
Jktn-Jekovahi  bom  incarnate  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  f  then  must  that  doctrine 
have  been  the  most  prominent  doctrine  of  patriarchism,  then  most  the  special 
elfject  of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation  have  been  to  inculcate  that  identical  doctrine. 

Having  thus,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  given  rather  a  eopioas  ana- 
lysis of  the  first  volume  of  this  highly  interesting  work,  we  feel  compelled,  finon  the 
acantinesB  of  our  limits,  yet  to  defer  its  completion.  Our  readers  will  doubtless 
entertain  various  opinions  respecting  its  merits:  but,  however  we  may  differ 
Ihisi  the  author  on  particular  subjects,  we  cordially  aoquieaoe  In  tbe  general 
bearing  of  his  arguments,  and  therefore  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to  hia  conduaioa* 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.]  | 


ECCLES.  xu.  7. 

^  Then  shall  the  bodg  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was :  umd  the  sfdwiishaU  return^ 

to  Ood  who  gave  i7." 

Though  chains  of  death  the  body  bind. 

Unfettered  is  the  heaven  bora  mind: 

Down  to  the  eartt  the  mortal  tends. 

The  spirit  up  to  heaven  ascends, 

While  the  frail  body  wastes  awaar^ 

To  mfaigle  with  its  native  clay. 

Geni*s.  Mag, 


.-■■* 
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IV^Lytu  DAViDrs;  or  a  New  Translation  and  ExpotUUm  of  the  PenSmrf 
grounded  on  the  principiee  adopted  in  the  Posthumone  Work  of  the  late  Bishoj^ 
HoRSLsr  ;  viz.  that  theee  Sacred  Oracles  havcy/or  the  wtost  part^  an  immediate 
reference  to  Christ,  <tnd  to  the  events  of  his  first  and  second  Advent. ;  6f  the 
Rev.  John  FRVy  B.  A.  London,  1819,  Ogle,  8vo.  pp.  612,  18#  boards. 

Thb  foUowingr  extract  from  the  Introdaction  to  this  volume  will  sufficiently 
expUin  the  principles  upon  which  the  translation  and  exposition  of  the  Psalms  aie 
founded. 

**  Tliese  sacred  8ongs  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  character  and  personal 
concerns  of  David,  nor  to  the  events  of  his  times,  but  are  to  be  nnderstood  in  im> 
mediate  reference  to  the  Lord  Messiah— to  his  meritorious  obedience,  his  sufiering^ 
his  personal  conflicts,  or  his  conflicts  in  his  mystical  body ;  to  the  daring  efllbrl% 
the  partial  success,  and  final  destruction  of  his  enemies— and  especially  to  die 
final  establishment  of  his  glorious  kingdom  in  the  last  days.    In  thus  elevating  the 
subjects  of  the  Psalms,  we  discard,  of  course,  the  conceits  of  the  Jewish  editors 
when  they  tell  us  that  ouc  Psalm  is  concerning  the  words  of  Gush  the  Bei\jamite  ; 
that  another  was  written  when  David  chan^  his  behaviour  before  Abimeledi ; 
that  these  describe  his  iqjuries  from  Saul,  and  those  when  he  fled  out  of  the  lane 
tram  Absalom :  far  nobler  themes  are  here  supposed  to  have  employed  the  harp  of 
the  inspired  son  of  Jesse— themes  more  suitable  to  the  destined  use  of  these  sacred 
Songs  in  the  public  worship  of  the  church  of  God  in  all  subsequent  ages,  and  more 
consonant  with  what  every  one  acknowledges  to  be  the  subjects  of  some  of  these 
divine  odes;  in  typical  allusion,  at  least,  if  not  immediately.*'    Again,  **  Socb 
are  the  principles  upon  which  the  following  Translation  and  ^position  have  been 
constructed.    A  reference  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  fur  the  most  part  without 
the  intervention  of  type  or  similitude,  has  been  considered  as  the  design  of  the 
divine  author  of  the  Psalms.*'* 

The  Psalms  are  arranged  in  the  metrical  form,  and  are,  generally,  faithfully 
rendered  from  the  Hebrew  text :  whatever  difl^erencc  of  opinion  may  exist,  and 
difference  of  opinion  will  exist,  with  regard  to  the  exposition,  the  transkUion  and 
notes,  deserve  well  of  the  Biblical  Student. 


lll.'^HuLBBJiM'  Lbctvrbs  FOR  1823.  On  the  Apostolical  Preaching  and  vin- 
dication of  the  Gospel,  to  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  devout  Gentiles,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  By  Jambs  Cljirkb  Frjutks,  M.  A.  ^vo.  pp.  475,  London 
Rivingtons,  12s  boards. 

The  work  before  ns  is  the  continuation  of  a  former  Course  of  Lectures  de 
livered  and  published  by  the  author  in  the  year  1821.  In  that  Course  he  const, 
dered  the  evidences  of  Christianity  as  stated  and  enforced  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  Christ :  in  this  he  considers  the  same  subject,  as  it  was  propounded  by  his 
Apostles,  from  the  time  at  which  they  beg^n  their  labours,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  they  entered  on  the  instruction  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles.  In  his  for- 
mer volume  the  author  thus  explains  the  view  which  he  takes  of  his  sulgect, 
and  of  the  method  by  which  the  discussion  is  to  be  conducted.  <*  We  pro. 
pose  to  consider  the  New  Testament,  not  only  as  a  directory  in  matters 
of  Christian  iaith  and  practice,  which,  if  Christianity  be  fVx)m  God,  demands 
our  implicit  obedience;  but  as  being  also  a  repository  of  the  several  arguments 
inproqf  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Gospel.  We  contend  that  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles  have  themselves  appealed  to  the  several  evidences  of  the  truth  and  di. 
vine  authority  of  the  religion  which  they  taught ;  and  that,  since  they  have  so 
stated  them,  and  reasoned  upon  them,  the  Christian,  who  understands  the  an 
thorised  records  of  his  own  religion,  can  be  as  little  at  a  loss  with  respect  to 
the  reasons  for  his  belief  in  the  Gospel,  as  confessedly  he  ought  to  be,  with 


•  Introd.  pp.  V,  vi. 
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respect  to  the  doctrinefi  which  it  requires  him  to  receire^  snd  the  precepts  which 
commands  him  to  obey."*  The  same  sentiment  is  more  fhlly  stated  in  a  subsequent 
page.  "  Not  only  do  the  style  and  method,  the  temper  and  completeness  of  the  Gos- 
pel  narratiTes  offer  to  an  observing  reader  many  internal  indications  of  the 
genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  records ;  but^  also,  in  the  Tery  contents  of 
those  records,  we  find  assistance  in  examining  the  question  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
terna! evidence  of  the  religion  proposed  to  us  therein.  For,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  the  discourses  of  Jesus  alone  bring  before  us  so  many  of  the  leadings 
ngnments  in  favour  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  as  to  be  almost  sufficient 
of  themselves,  if  rightly  understood,  and  duly  weighed,  to  establish  the 
inqoirer  in  the  belief  of  Christianity .*'f  With  these  views,  .and  for  the  ac- 
eomplishment  of  this  object,  the  author  proceeds  to  his  subject,  which  he 
discnases  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  lectures  before  us  resume  the  subject  at 
the  point  where  it  was  left  at  the  close  of  the  former  Course:  viz.  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  as  they  were  stated  and  enforced  m  the  dUconrtet  qfomr  Lord, 
We  are  here  called  to  consider,  the  early  hUtory  of  our  religion,  when  fully 
preached  by  the  Apostles  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus— the  gradual  adwunett 
which  is  made, — the  arffumentt  by  which,  as  we  read  in  the  former  part  of  the 
AtU  of  tkt  Apoitlesy  their  converts  were  first  persuaded  to  receive  the  Gospel ; 
and,  lastly,  those  fuller  instructions,  and  more  extended  arguments,  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Apartolical  EpMles,  which  were  written  in  order  to  establish 
the  ooDverts  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  fortify  them  against  the  apostacy, 
to  which,  in  that  age,  they  were  so  variously  tempted. 

These  enquiries  are  prosecuted  in  the  conviction,  that  the  facts  which  were 
theo  believed,  are  now  not  less  certain;  that  the  transactions  which  are  re. 
viewed,  are  interesting  to  us  as  Christians;  that  the  arguments  which  were  then 
ooQvincing,  are  now  also  satisfactory ;  and  that  the  reasons  which  may  deter  as 
from  abandoning  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  are  essentially  similar  to  those^ 
which  were  then  urged  against  apostacy.  Under  each  of  these  heads  a  number 
of  subordinate  particulars  are  comprehended,  of  which  we  would  cheerfully  give 
an  analysis,  did  our  limits  permit.  We  have  only  space,  however,  to  say,  that  in  the 
discnssion  of  these  topics,  the  author  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
subject,  a  deep  conviction  of  its  truth  and  importance,  and  an  ardent  desire  to 
render  a  consideration  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  subservient  to  the  great 
purposes  of  practical  morality  and  godliness. 


PSALM  CXIV. 


When  the  blessM  seed  of  Terah^s  faithful  son. 

After  long  toil,  their  liberty  had  won ; 

And  passM  fVom  Pliarian  fields  to  Canaan  land  ; 

Led  by  the  strengrth  of  the  Almighty^s  hand ; 

Jehovah*s  wonders  were  in  Israel  shown. 

His  praise  and  glory  were  in  Israel  known  : 

That  saw  the  troubled  sea,  and  shivering  fled» 

And  sought  to  hide  his  froth-becurled  head 

Low  in  the  earth ;  Jordan's  clear  streams  recoil, 

As  a  faint  host  that  hath  received  the  foil. 

The  high  huge-bellied  mountains  skip,  like  rams 

Amongst  their  ewes ;  the  little  hills  like  lambs. 

Why  fled  the  ocean  ?  and  why  skippM  the  mountains  ? 

Why  turned  Jordan  towVd  his  crystal  fountains  ? 

Shake  earth ;  and  at  the  presence  be  aghast 

Of  Him  that  ever  was,  and  aye  shall  last ; 

That  glassy  floods  from  rugged  rocks  can  crush, 

And  make  soft  rills  from  fiery  flint  stones  gush.  MiLToir. 

•  pp.  34,  35.  t  p.  39. 
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EAST  INDIES. 

Colhge  of  S^rampore.^-The  object  of  this  laudable  inttitiition  is  to  diAiatf 
ligbt  oyer  Indiay  and  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  by  improvinflf 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  its  inhabitants.  From  the  third  report  of 
this  colle^  for  the  year  1822,  we  learn  that  the  edifice  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  soon  inhabited.  There  are  now,  among^  the  students,  two  young  Musselmen 
of  Delhi ;  a  young  Mahratta  Brahman  who  studies  English,  Sanscrit,  Geography, 
and  Astronomy ;  with  six  other  Brahmans  who  study  Astronomy,  llie  committee 
propose  to  add  to  the  establishment  a  professor  of  Theology,  and  another  of  Me- 
dicine. The  Missioniyies  of  Serampore  have  very  liberally  oflTered  to  the  library 
of  the  college  about  three  thousand  volumes,  which  they  have  collected  during 
twenty  years.  

AFRICA. 
Arabic  OoipeU  in  .^yWoa.— Mungo  Park,*  relates  that  he  had  been  shown, 
among  the  Negroes  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  LingeeU 
la  Ita ;  which  he  says,  means  the  book  of  Isaiah.  Whereas,  Injeel  l8A,f  meam 
neither  more  nor  less  than  «  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,**  for  ISA  is  Jesus  in  Arabic,  as 
certainly  as  Iijcthc  is  in  Greek.  After  the  specimen  of  Mohammed  al  Jexwa- 
L,yX  being  transported  accross  the  continent  of  Africa,  there  can  be  no  difiSculty  in 
supposing  that  the  Africans  may  possess  copies  of  the  Gospel  in  Arabic.  But  it  ia 
rather  a  curious  thing  that  a  European  traveller  should  have  had  them  in  bis 
hand  without  knowing  it,  for  want  of  being  aware  that  Isa  was  Arabic  for  Jesvb. 
■  Sec  an  excellent  article  on  the  study  of  the  Arabic  lang^uage,  &c.  in  the  Metho- 
dist Mag.  for  February,  pp.  107,  108. 


Oeoffrapkical  and  Antiquarian  7\mr.~Doctor  Ehrenberg  and  Doctor  Hem- 
prich,  l^ssian  naturalists,  who  have  been  travelling  in  Egypt,  are  upon  the 
point  of  undertaking  a  new  expedition,  if  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  the  king  trC 
Prussia.  In  a  letter  from  Suez,  dated  the  8th  of  June,  they  give  a  detail  of  their 
plan.  They  intend  firKt  to  visit  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  make  a  sufficient, 
ly  long  stay  at  Tor  and  at  Akaba.  They  vnll  afterwards  embark  for  Mecca,  whence 
they  will  make  excuVsions  to  the  coasts  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  Babel-Mandeb.  They  will  next  proceed  to  Puakcm,  and,  if  circumstances  per- 
mit, they  will  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Nubia  as  far  as  Sennaar,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  the  fertile  countries  which  they  saw  on  their 
first  journey,  but  only  visited  their  borders.  They  propose  returning  to  Cairo  by 
Coeseir  and  Sineh.  A  rich  cargo  of  thirty  great  chests,  containing  the  result  of 
their  expedition  in  Nubia,  has  arrived  in  Germany  some  months  past.  There  are 
specimens  of  all  the  natural  productions  of  this  country,  so  imperfectly  known  in 
Europe.  Those  which  they  have  since  collected  have  been  embarked  for  Trieste, 
and  will  arrive  in  Prussia  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The  indefatigable  zeal  of 
these  two  learned  men,  and  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  will  render  these  travels 
of  high  importance  to  natural  history ;  and,  we  may  add,  from  the  places  to  be 
explored,  to  the  advancement  of  Biblical  knowledge. 

AMERICA. 

American  Bible  Sociehf. — There  have  been  issued  from  the  depository,  fltm 
the  SOth  of  April  1821,  to  the  Ist  of  May  1822,  53,416  Bibles  and  Testaments^ 
and  54  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Mohawk  and  Delaware.  In  the  five 
preceding  years,  there  were  issued  140,348  copies — ^making  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred AND  NINETY  THREE  THOUSAND,  EIGHT   HUNDRED  AND   EIGHTEEN   Bi- 

bles  and  Testaments,  issued  by  the  American  Bible  Society  since  its  establishment. 

♦  First  Journey,  p.  314. 

f  Al  Injeel  li  Isa  would  be  <<  the  Gospel  by  Jesus,**  but  Ii^ieel  Isa  is  more 
probably  intended.  Injeel  is  only  **  Evangelium**  arabized.  The  words  Injeel 
Isa  occur  continually  in  the  Koran.  The  Catholics  have  a  dispute  with  the  Mo- 
hanimedans  on  the  subject  of  the  name  Isa,  and  charge  them  with  having  con- 
founded it  with  Esau.    Maracd^  Refktai,  Akor,  Sur.  ii. 

X  One  of  the  Literati  of  the  Arabs. 
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NAPHTAU. 
^  Naphtali  is  a  hiitd  let  loose  : 

HE  OIVETH  GOODLY  WORDS.**      GeO.  xlix.  21. 

Concerning  the  precise  import  of  this  passage — ^whether  the  ob^ 
ject  of  comparison  be  animal  or  botanical-^commentators  are  by  no 
means  agreed.  The  following  excellent  remarks,  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  erudite  editor  of  Calmet,  will  remove  the  difficulties  re- 
sulting from  the  rendering  of  our  authorized  English  version. 

That  this  passage  requires  illustration,  will  be  evident,  from 
a  slight  examination  of  its  grammar,  and  import.  *'  Naphtali  is  a 
hind^^ — a  hind  is  9i  female  deer  :  **•  he,"  the  sign  of  the  masculine 
gender,  *^  giveth  goodly  words."  Naphtali  is  here  both  masculine 
and  feminine ;  but  in  what  sense  can  it  be  said  of  a  deer,  whether 
male  or  female,  he  giveth  words  ?  And  how  are  these  words  good^ 
ly  f  When  did  a  deer  speak,  and  speak,  too,  with  propriety  and 
elocution  ? — ^What  idea  may .  we  gather  from  this  phraseology  ? — 
Where  is  the  unity  of  the  allusion,  or  the  propriety  of  the  parts  ?-*- 
How  does  it  correspond  with  nature,  or  with  the  subsequent  situation, 
or  history,  of  this  tribe  ? 

The  versions,  ancient  or  modem,  afford  little  assistance. 
The  Vulgate,  one  of  the  Greek  versions,  the  Persian,  and  the  Arabic, 
concur  in  this  rendering.  The  lxx.  Bochart,  Houbigant,  Durell, 
Dathe,  and  Michaelis,  render  ^*  Naphtali  is  a  spreading  (Terebinthinc) 
tree,  giving  beautiful  branches."  This  renders  the  simile  uniform; 
but  the  symbol  of  a  tree  seems  to  be  purposely  reserved  by  the  ve- 
nerable patriarch  for  his  son  Joseph,  who  is  compared  to  the  boughs 
of  a  tree.  Now  Joseph  would  be  assimilated  to  an  inferior  object,  if 
Naphtali  had  been  compared  to  a  parent  tree  before  him ;  the  repe- 
tition, too,  is  very  unlikely. 

Those  who  support  the  Hebrew  points,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Masora  critics,  i.  e,  the  present  reading,  support  the  former  ver- 
sion, which  is  according  to  them.  They  say  also,  that  the  idea  of  a 
tree  is  too  general,  and  not  specific  enough  to  become  the  characte- 
ristic of  a  tribe  ;  since  fertility,  &c.  which  it  implies,  belonged 
equally  to  all  the  tribes.  (Gen.  xJiv.  !2l.)  This  has  engaged  later  in- 
terpreters to  identify  this  tree  as  the  Terebinthine. 

It  is  certain,  also  that  the  Hebrew  Ail^  W*  is  the  usual  name 
for  a  stag.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  changed  this  word,  by  pre- 
fixing a  hard  sounding  letter,  D,  Dial,  Hence  Hesychius  says, 
AuiX  T1IV  tka^v  \a\caioi :  The  Chaldeans  call  a  deer  Dial,  The 
Arabs  write  jialy  igialy  &c. 
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Having  seen,  though  briefly,  the  embarrassment  of  interpreters, 
let  us  endeavour  to  derive  an  explanation  of  this  passage  from  Natu- 
ral History. 

I.  It  (is  likely,  that  A^lekp  like  our  word  Deer^  may  be  appli- 
cable to  either  sex,  though  custom  might  appropriate  it  to  one ;  as 
we  do  not  always  correctly,  in  common  speech,  distinguish  the  sexes 
of  domestic  animals,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  dogs,  &c. :  or  of  wild 
animals,  rats,  wolves,  bears,  &c*^  So  our  word  deer  does  not  de- 
note the  species  J  as  we  have  several  kinds  of  deer,  nor  the  sex,  &c. : 
and  the  Greek  elaphos  denotes  a  deer,  t.  €•  whether  a  stag  or  a  hind. 
The  Latin  also  looks  the  same  way ;  dama^  a  deer,  a  mllow  deer, 
whether  buck  or  doe,  and  Dr.  Shaw  (Travels^  414,  4 to.),  under- 
stands the  whole  genus  oi  deer,  as  included  in  the  word  Ail^  th^iigli 
i\k\a  genvis  comprises  many  species.  Our  professed  naturaUsts,  ajbio, 
accommodate  themselves  in  uieir  writings  to  this  manner  of  expreasiP!R» 
OoldsmYth  has  a  division  <  of  the  COW  kind;*  under  whifdi  he 
includes  Bulls j  iio  doubt:  but  Pennant  is  little  short  of  unnjpitugal 
or  absurd,  fdt  under  a  division,  *  of  the  OX,'  he  includes  bulk  and 
cows  ;  but  bulls  or  cows  are  not  oxen,  neither  are  oxen  bulls  or.jCOIvSt 
but  mutihttiotis  contrary  to  nature. 

t;  The  word  rendered  let  loose  frtrhv  shelchehj  iakports  9iMi  9/9^ 
tit«  motion,  not  like  that  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which,  howeycflr.fr^dj 
thfir-wave,  yet  continue  attached  to  the  parent  stem,  but  an  ^mw^tDiiy 
a  disnUssiohf  a  sending  forth ;  in  the  present  case  a  roamil^g-^ 
roaming  ^t  liberty. 

S.  He  giveth.  The  term  may  denote  shooting  forth:  ...it 
expresses  production ;  as  of  the  earth,  which  shoots  forth*  yields  hu 
increase.  (Lev.  xxiv.  4.)  So  trees  shoot  forth  branches  (Ps.  v£i* 
7  ;  Prov.  xii.  12.)  ;  and  so  to  place ^  set^  or. appoint, 

4.  Goodly  words.  Other  versions  render  '  beautiful  branches/ 
and  we  acauiesce  in  this  idea.  The  word  rendered ^ood/^  signifies  mo- 
jestiCf  nohlcy  grand^  magnifieent :  and  that  renderecl  branches  ra- 
dically signifies  to  diverge^  to  spread  about]  The  passage,  trans- 
lated on  these  principles,  will  read  thus — 

Nsphtali  it  a  Deer  roemiiigat  liberty. 

He  BhooCeth  ibrth  noble  branehca  (majntte  amilenj 

The  English  word  branches  is  applied  to  the  Stag,  with  oxacdy 
the  same  allusion  as  the  Hebrew  word :  the  French  say  bois  (wood) 
for  a  Stages  {loriis.  The  horns  of  a  Stag  are  annually  shed,  and  r^ 
proddcM ;  they  are  ample,  if  his  pasturage  has  been  plentiff^  and 
nutritious';  or, are  stinted  in  their  growth,  if  his  food  has  been  sparing^ 
or  deficient  iti  nourishment.  Bufion  reasons  at  length  on  this  sub- 
ject. Art.  Cerf^ — <'  There  is  so  intimate  a  relation  between  nutriU 
tion  and  the  production  of  the  antlers,  &c.  that  we  have  fonpe^ly 
established  its  entire  dependance  on  a  superabundani:e  of  nourish^ 
mefit.  In  animals  in  general,  and  in  the  Stag  in  particular^  t|iis 
superabundance  shews  itself  by  the  most  evident  effects  ;  it  products 
the  horns  J  the  spelling  of  the  throat,  the  accretion  of  fiU,  &c.  After 
the  first  year,  in  the  month  of  May ,  the  horns  begii^to  shoot,  and  form 
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twopi^jeetions,  which  lengthen  and  harden,  tit  proportion  as  the  ani' 
mal  takes  nourishment,  .This  effect  (of  nourishment)  appears  especially 
OD  the  mmunit  of  the  head,  where  it  manifests  itself  more  than  every 
where  ebe,  hy  the  fMroduction  of  the  horns.  •  .Another  proof  that  the 
production  bf  the  horns  arises  wholly  from  the  superahundance  of  nou- 
rishttienly  is  the  difference  which  is  foond  between  the  Horns  of  Stags 
of  the  saine  age,  of  which  some  are  very  thick  and  spreading,  while 
others  are  thin  and  slender,  which  depends  absolutely  on  the  quantity 
of  noorbhitient ;  for  a  Stag  which  inhabits  a  plentifnl  country,  where 
he  feeds  at  his  will ;  where  he  is  not  molested  by  dogs  or  by  men  ; 
where,  having  eaten  quietly,  he  may  afterwards  ruminate  at  his  ease, 
will  always  shew  a  head  beautiful,  high,  and  spreading ;  palms  large 
and  well  furnished  :  the  stem  of  his  horns  thick,  well  pearled,  with 
Bumeronb  antlers,  long  and  strong :  whereas,  he  who  inhabits  a 
coimtry  where  he  has  neither  quiet  nor  nourishment  sufficient,  will 
skew  but  an  impoverished  head,  few  antlers,   and   feeble  stems ; 

IHSOMUCH,  THAT  IT  IS  ALWAYS  EAST  TO  DETERMINE  BY  EXA- 
mViNG  THE  BEAD  OF  A  STAG,  WHETHER  HE  INHABITS  A  PLEN- 
TIFUL AND  QUIET  COUNTRY,  AND  WHETHER  HE  HAS  BEEN  WELL 
OR  fLL  FED." 

We  now  direct  these  remarks  to  the;  prediction  of  Jacob :  **  NiLph- 
tdi  shall  inhabit  a  country  so  rich,  so  fertile,  so  quiet,  so  unmolested, 
that,  after  having  fed  to  the  full,  on  the  most  nutritious  pasturage, 
he  shall  shoot  out  branches,  t.  e»  antlers,  &c.,  of  the  most  majestic 
magnitade.**  Thus  does  the  Patriarch  denote  the  happy  lot  of  Naph- 
than ;  not  directly  but  indirectlv ;  not  by  the  energy  of  immediate 
description,  but  by  inevitable  inference,  arising  uotn  observatio^ 
of  its  eflects.  In  fact  the  lot  of  this  tribe  was  rich  in  pasture,  and 
**  his  soil/'  as  C A  LMET  observes,  **  was  very  ftnitfulin  com  and  oil." 
So  that  we  have  both  correct  verbal  propriety,  and  subsequent  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy,  in  favour  of  this  interpretation. 

The  residence  of  Naphtaii  was  a  beautiful  woodland  country ; 
it  extended  to  Mount  Lebanon,  and  produced  fruits  of  every  sort.— 
M oees  says  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25.),  Naphtaii  shall  enjoy  abundance  of 
favour,  and  be  filled  with  the  blessings  of  the  Lord.  Josephus  ^De 
Bella  J  lib,  iii.  cap,  2.)  speaks  highly  of  the  fertility  of  Galilee,  which 
comprised  the  lot  of  Naphtaii ;  and,  de  Vita  sua,  p.  1017,  he  reckons 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  towns  in  this  province. 

"  We  consider  the  source  of  the  Jordan  as  rising  in  the  territory 
of  Naphtaii ;  and  from  the  name  of  the  citv  near  which  it  rose«  Po- 
neas  (thought  to  originate  firom  the  deity  PanJ,  may  be  inferred  the 
natare  of  the  country ;  for  Pan^  as  the  god  of  rural  economics^  de- 
lighted in  woodlands,  forests,  groves,  &c. — and  William,  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Holy  Wars"  flib,  xviii.  cap, 
fi,)  informs  ua,that  there  was  around  this  city  a  vast  forest,  called  in 
his  time  the  forest  of  Paneades,  It  was  adapted  to  feed  and  fatten 
flocks ;  and  a  prodigious  number  of  Arabs  and  Turcomans,  after  a 
convention  of  peace  with  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  by  permission  of  that 
hero,  entered  and  resided  in  this  forest,  with  their  flocks  and  cattle ; 
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among  which,  says  the  historian,  there  was  an  infinite  nnmber  of 
horses. 

This  forest  extended  even  to  Mount  Hermon,  as  the  writer  last 

a  noted  observes  ;  and  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  part  or  continuation  of 
lie  famous  forest  of  Lebanon.  It  needs  little  proof  that  such  a 
country  was  likely  to  yield  abundance  of  nourishment  for  Deer,  which 
might  display  its  prolific  effects  in  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the 
horns,  and  their  branches ;  so  that  this  country  might  literaliv  fulfil 
the  Patriarch's  blessing ;  which  is  not  always  to  be  expected  in^^ra- 
tive  language.  It  may  be  added,  that  about  a  mile  distant  from  Pa- 
neaSf  stood  Laish  or  Dan,  the  inhabitants  of  which  dwelt  careless, 
quiet,  and  secure  (Judges  xviii.  7.)>  which  implies  a  plentiful  country , 
to  say  the  least. 

Of  the  adjacent  district  of  Kesroan,  which  Volney  tells  us  is 
similar  to  this  side  of  Mount  Lebanon,  Le  Roque  says  (p.  seo.), 
**  Nothing  equals  the  fertility  of  the  lands  in  Kesroan  :  mulberry-trees 
for  the  silk-worms  ;  vineyards,  yielding  excellent  wine  ;  olive-trees 
tall  as  oaks ;  meadows,  pasturages,  com,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds. 
Such  are  the  riches  of  this  agreeable  country,  which  besides  abounds 
in  cattle,  large  and  small,  in  birdiiof  game,  and  in  beasts  of  chace. 
So  beautiful  a  country,  situated  in  a  climate  which  I  think  is  the 
mildest  and  most  temperate  of  Syria,  seems  to  contribute,  in  some 
manner,  to  the  kindness  of  disposition,  to  the  gentle  inclinations,  and 
to  the  praiseworthy  manners  of  the  inhabitants.'* 

He  proceeds  to  say  yet  stronger  things  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  whereof  ho  is  particularly  speaking  ;  but,  I  presume, 
what  has  been  quoted,  sufficiently  justifies  the  patriarch  Jacob  in 
allegorizing  the  character  and  the  situation  of  Naphtali,  by  allusion 
to  a  Deer,  rather  than  to  any  wild  beast  of  a  savage  and  ferocious 
nature ;  as  he  does  some  of  his  other  children. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  brandling  horns  of  this  Deer 
allegorically  denote  fertility  in  children ;  and  remarked,  that  though 
only  four  sons  are  reckoned  to  Napthali,  when  he  went  down  to 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  24) ;  yet  his  tribe  at  the  Exorlus  numbered  above 
50,000  men. 

There  is  then  no  necessity  for  recurring  to  the  simile  of  a  Tree, 
in  order  to  reduce  this  passage  to  clear  and  simple  meaning :  neither 
are  we  obliged  to  retain  the  mistaken  rendering  of  our  public  transla- 
tion, which  presents  an  impoj^i&t'/i^y,  and  a  con^ra(/i«^ion*. 


*  Fraj^entfl  sapplementary  to  Calmet :  Nat.  Hist.  pp.  30 — 32.  We  embrace 
the  prefient  opportunity  of  aclLiiowledg^in^  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Charles  Taylor, 
who  ban  ^veii  uh  perraisfwion  to  reprint  such  parts  of  the  writings  of  his  late  father 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable :— a  liberty  of  which  we  shall  frequently  avail  our- 
selves, knowing  that  the  originals  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  onr 
readers. 
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Scripture  iiflanual : 

Noticing  the  principal  Contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testf^ 
m  Historical  order:  accompanied  with  Incidental  IlluS'- 
trations,  chiefly  of  a  Literary  and  Scientific  character, 

[Continaed  from  p.  68.] 
«  IwUlttmo  tkee  thai  which  U  noted  fa  the  Scriptures  of  Trutky 

PERIOD  THE  THIRD. 

From  the  SOJOURNING  op  ISRAEL  in  the  DESERT,  to  the 
ESTABLISHMENT  of  their  MONARCHY  in  CANAAN. 

▲  BOUT   500   YEARS. 
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ExoD.  XVI.  4.^ — By  reading  the  11th  and  12th  yen.  after  the  3rd,  the  proper 
order  is  reitored,  and  the  narrative  is  consiitent  and  hannoiiioQS.  HoaugiiBt 
and  Boothroyd. 

ExoD.  XTi.  13.— On  the  much  controverted  word  D^lSv  CMUtvimJf  ren- 
dered **  quailsy"  see  Script.  SH^ntif,  ilhut.  pp.  43—^6 

ExoD.  XVIII.— This  chap,  is  to  be  talcen  in  at  Nnni:  x,  between  verse  10 
and  11  -y  and  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement  are  given  in  Lightfoo(*s  Chron. 
p.  33. 

ExoD.  XX.  5,  6.  -Border's  Or.  Cost.  ii.  pp.  42—44.  Michaelis'  Conunent.  iii. 
p.  267.  Geddes*  Translat.  and  Good's  Mem.  of  Dr.  6.  p.  351. 

ExoD.  XXI.  6. — ^Though  Moses  allowed  a  species  of  slavery,  it  was  mild 
compared  with  that  of  feudal  times  3  it  was  only  a  longer  time  of  service.  Lewis* 
Heb.  Antiq.  iii.  p.  330. 

ExoD.  XXV.— That  the  ancient  otfemonial  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  Leiitical 
law  of  the  Jews,  were  both  mainly  derived  frun  the  early  Patriarchal  ritnal, 
which,  at  one  period  was  common  to  all  the  descendants  of  Noah,  is  most 
probable.    Calmet,  Faber,  &c. 

ExoD.  XXVIII.  30.— As  to  the  D*nw  fUrimJ  and  Dnsn  fjl^amimjy  Consult 
Jenning's  Heb.  Antiq.,  Pococke  on  Hos.,  Prideaux's  Connect.,  Calmet,  &c. 

ExoD.  XXX.  15. — This  tribute  was  payable  by  all)  except  women,  servants, 
and  those  under  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  any  failing  to  pay  weip  excommunicated ! 
Sanrin,  Boothroyd's  Heb.  Bib.  i.  p.  87. 

ExoD.  xxxti.  4.— Variously  rendered  have  been  ttnna  CBecheretJ^  perhaps 
in  a  case  or  casket,  as  Is.  iii.  23.    Dr.  Geddes. 

ExoD.  xxxiy.  33.— All  the  ancient  versions  are  decidef|iy  contrary  to  the 
sense  of  the  English  and  fiost  modem  rersions ;  apd  they  a^free  with  the  Heb. 
Boothroyd. 

ExoD.  xxxiT.  24.<-This  "  very  remarkable  promise  of  Qnd**  is  illustrated 
by  Michaelis  in  his  Comment,  on  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  343rr346. 

Lev.  II.  13 — ^ITie  word  ma  (Beritk)  here,  does  not  si^fy  covenant,  but 
food;  as  in  2  Sam.  xiit  5,  7,  10 1  fh>m  ma  ("berekj,    Geddes. 

Lev.  XI.— What  a  l^eantiful  specunen  of  Natural  History  is  here  furnished ! 
The  clawnficatiou  is  not  founded  on  the  arbitrary  rules  of  art,  but  on  the  simple 
and  uniTersally  intelligrible  principles  of  nature.  Script.  Scientif.  Illust.  p.  50. 
iv.  of  Calmefs  Diet,  and  Boothroyd'b  Bib.  Heb.  i.  p.  110. 

Lev.  XI.  32,  35.»In  explanation  of  these  domestic  utensils,  &c.  of  the 
Israelites ;  see  BoothroydV  Bib.  Heb.  and  Border's  Or.  Cnst.  i.  p.  39.  and  ii.  p.  56. 

Numb.  ix.  1 — 14. — The  insertion  of  this  passage  a^ter  Lev.  x.  is  maintained 
by  lightfoot,  i.  p.  30,  and  followed  by  Towusend,  i.  p.  258. 

Lev.  XX.— Idolatry  was  capitally  punisheid,  because  it  was  the  highest 
treason  against  the  Dirine  Sovereign.    Michaelis^  Comm.  iv. 

CoxcLUs. — ^The  history  of  the  Israelites  advances  about  one  month  in  this 
book;  which,  like  the  rest,  blends  instruction  and  narration  in  one  interesting 
account.  The  accomplishment  of  that  most  remarkable  prophecy,  ch.  xxv.  20—22, 
was  a  standing  miracle.    Gray's  Key,  p.  108. 

Numb.— Herein  is  a  period  of  38  years  and  9  or  10  months :  Num.  i.  1.  and 
xxri.  13.  with  Deut.  i.  3.  Most  of  the  transactions,  however,  took  place  in  the 
second  and  thhrty^ighth  years :  the  dates  of  the  Ihcts,  in  the  middle  of  the  book, 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.    Gray^s  Key  and  Homer's  Introdnct. 

Numb.  i. — The  apparently  incredible  enumeratibps  ar|B  ably  illustrated  in 
Script.  Illust.  pp.  62—66.    Class.  Jour.iv.  AOl.  and  vi.  186. 

ExoD.  .xviii.  1 — 26.~That  in  this  part  of  the  narrative  thie  above  account 
should  be  placed :  see  Lightfoot  i.  p.  33 ;  Horsley's  Bib.  Crit.  i.  p.  98,  Simon*s 
Crit.  Hist,  of  the  Old  Test.  i.  book  i.  chap.  5. 

PsAL.  xc.-^That  this  psalm  was  now  composed  by  Moses,  is  an  ancient 
opinion.    Lightfoot  i.  34,  Gray*B  Key  and  Home's  Introd. 

Numb.  xvi.  2. — ^The  words  ^va  *inp  TTtp  *it^3  fNetkiaiodehj  qurai  muodjy 
should  be  read,  *<  Chiefs  of  the  community,  that  are  called  tp  the  convention.** 
Michaelis'  Comm.  i.  p.  230. 

Numb.  xx.  10.— <<  Can  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  }^  Other  verba 
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T.  W. 


S516 


to 


S553. 


3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 


Z¥I — XIX. 
XX.  1^21.^ 


-XXI.  4—35. 

-XXII— XXIT. 
-XXY,  XXTI. 


Sect.   1.  H  Their  general  itinararjr :  ■pe-A  Num.  xxxiii.  l— 
cifying  42  stations.  n    40 

Laws  for  the  meat-oQmng, 

I  and  sins  of  ijniorance. 

Rebellion  and  death  of  Ko- 
rah,  Dathan  and  Abiranu- 

Occurrences  in  their  travel- 
ling to  mount  Hor. 

The  death  of  Aaron  at  Hor ; 
aged  123  years. 

Circumstances  from    Mount 
Hor  to  the  plains  of  Moab. 

Transactions    with    Balaam 
and  Balak« 

Idolatry  of  Baalpeor ;  anddrd. 
numbering  of  the  people. 

Laws  of  inheritance^  offerings 
and  vows. 

The  spoiling  of  Midian  by  the 

Israelites. 
Reuben  and  Gad  have  their. 

territories  assigned. 
Regulations  for  Israel  wbeui 

in  Canaan. 
The  final  exhortation  of  Moses  II  ^^^^'  >-*i^- 

to  Israel. 
Repetition  of  the  moral,  cer 

monial  and  judicial  law. 
The  confirmation  and  sanc- 
tions of  the  law. 
Concluding  appeal  of  Moses 

to  the  people. 


.  1— II. 

ZZZTI.l 12y& 

XZTIII — TXX, 
^XXXI.  1—54. 

—  XXXII.  1— 

42. 

—  XXXIII.  5(^ 


— V— XVI. 

XXVII, 

XXVIII. 


17.  H  Joshua^s  divine  appointment, 

and  charges  by  Moses. 
9.  j|The  last  song  of  Moses ;  and 
learned  by    the  people  of 
Israel. 
Moses'  farewell  address  and 
blessing  of  the  Israelites. 
The  death  of  Moses,  aged  120 
ears ;  and  lamentation  for 


LO 
20 


I  yean 
nim. 


—XXIX— XXX. 

Num.  XXXVI. 
13— XXVII.  12 
—23. 
—XXXI.  1 — 29. 


—XXXI.    22— 

30—XXXll.l-f- 
43. 

—XXXII. 
52.  XXXIII. 


B.  C. 


Fnm 


1488 


to 


1451. 


-XXXIV.  1.  to 


end. 


in  the  fatvre  tense,  are  now  rendered  alio  bj  eon  in  the  following  pincen .  Gen. 
niiz.  9;  xli.  38}  Job  vi.  6}  xxii.  2^  13;  Vb,  lzzxiz.6i  Jer.  iii.  32;  Amoe  iiL 
3|  5.    Kemdcott     . 
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Sect.    1. 
3. 


y.w. 

From 

5. 

2d&3 

6. 

to 

2561. 

7. 

. 8. 

9. 

10. 

—I.  10— 18.  Illy 

and  IT. 

— V.  1.  to  end. 


—VII— VIII.    1 

—39. 

—IX.  1.  to  end. 

— X.  1-43. 

— XI,   VIII.  30 
—36. 

— XXII.   1.     to 
end. 


B.  C. 

Fhxn 

1451 

to 

1443. 


The  renewed  call  and  divine i\  J«*- 1- 1 — 9 

appointment  of  Joshua. 
The  spies  sent  out  to  Jericho. 
Passage  of  the  river  Jordan, 

and  the  memorial  stones. 
4.    The    Israelites  circumcised, 

and  celehration  of  the  pas- 

sover. 
The  capture    and    complete 

destruction  of  Jericho. 
Perdition  of  Achan,  and  the 

capture  of  Ai. 
The  politic  confederacy  of  the 

Gibeonites  with  Israel. 
Conquest  of  the  five  kings;  and 

the  celebrated  miracle. 
The  re-possession  of  Canaan 

iinallj  completed. 
The  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 

&c.  return  home,  and  erect 

an  altar. 

Numb.  xxi.  7—0. — It  has  been  supposed  that  in  this  emblem  there  wa* 
at  once  asigpiificant  punishment  of  the  idolatry  of  the  times,  and  a  striking  typical 
representation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Bryant  cited  in  Encyclop.  Metrop. 
Biogr.  in  part  i.  p.  30. 

Numb,  xxi  .  14— -20  and  27 — 30. — Of  the  poetical  structure  and  probable 
origin  of  these  verses,  read  Lowib*s  Sac.  Poet.  i.  p.  95.  and  Boothroyd's  Bib.  Heb. 

Numb.  xxii. — ^The  prophecies  of,  Balaam  are  considered  as<*  the  death  song 
of  patriarchism,"*  &c.  by  Mr.  Townseod,  in  whose  interesting  note  he  refers  to 
Witsius,  Calmet,  Faber,  Allix,  Dr.  Newton,  Hales  and  Calvin.  Old  Testament 
arranfi^,  i.  pp.  348,  349. 

Numb.  xxvi.  10. — ^The  difference  between  the  Sam.  and  Heb.  texts  is  satis- 
fiictonly  stated  by  Mr.  Wliiston.  Essay  on  the  true  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
pp.  64,  65. 

Numb.  xxxi.  17,  18/— Boothroyd^s  and  Homers  explanations  are  worthy  of 
notice.     Bib.  Heb.  i.  p.  162;  Introduct.  i.  pp.  622,623. 

Numb,  xxxiii.— Tliis  chapter  is  compared  with  Exod.  xii.  13,  14,  and 
examined  by  R.  Sleynner  in  Parr's  Life  of  Usher,  Letters,  p.  363. 

Deut. — ^This  boolc  contains  a  period  of  nearly  two  months:  delivered  by 
Moses  a  little  time  previous  to  his  death,  and  bequeathed,  with  his  other  writings, 
to  the  charge  of  the  Levites,  (xxxi.  26),  in  the  40th.  year  after  the  departure 
from  Egypt.    Gray's  Key,  p.  1 17. 

Deut.  ii.  10 — 12;  20— 23.— These  verses  seem  to  be  an  interpolation,  per. 
haps  lirst  placed  in  the  margin  and  afterwards  put  into  the  text.  Kennicott, 
Geddesand  Boothroyd. 

Deut.  vii.  2. — As  to  the  justiee  of  exterminating  the  Canaanites,  conaolt 
Brya  it's  Aufh^nt.  of  Script. ;  Michaelis'  Comment,  i ;  and  Crit.  Bib.  i.  p.  161. 

Deut.  viii.  4. — ^The  common  opinion  of  the  Israelites'  raiment  and  shoes 
not  wearing  is  absurd :  but  for  a  just  exposition  read  Houbigant's  excellent  note 
in  Boothroyd's  Bib.  Heb.  i.  p.  176 ;  Script,  illustr.  by  Nat.  Science,  p.  71. 

Deut.  xi.  10.— The  injgenious  Nicbuhr  has  given  a  representation  of  a  machine 
which  the  Egyptians  make  use  of  for  watering  the  lands,  and  probably  the 
Hume,  says  he,  as  Moses  here  speaks  of    They  call  it  inkkittotir  beridfjelj  or. 


/ 

I 
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Sect.    1. 

2. 

3. 

Y.W. 

4. 

FVom 

5. 

2561 

— «    6. 

to 
«570. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Recapitulation  of  conqiiests 

under  Moses  and  Joshua. 
The  general  apportioning  of 

Canaan. 
Inheritance  of  the  two  tribes 

and  a  half. 
Hebron,  the  portion  assigned 

to  Caleb. 
Thelotof  Judah,  **  according 

to  their  families.*' 
Lot  of  Joseph*  s  sons,  Ephraim 

and  Manasseh. 
The    tabernacle    set   up    at 

Shiloh. 
Portions  of  Benjamin  and  the 

rest  of  the  Tribes. 
Timnath-Serah    the    inheri- 
tance of  Joshua. 
The  cities  of  refuge,  and  of 

the  Levites. 


Josh.    XII,  XIII. 
1—14. 

—XIV.  1—6. 


-*xiii.  15.  to 
end. 

—XIV.    6—15. 
XV.  13—19. 

— XV.  1—12,20 
—63. 

—XVI,  XVII. 
XVIII.  1—10. 

■^XVIII.     11 — 
28.  XIX.  1—48. 

—XIX.    49.   to 
end. 

— XX— XXI.45. 


B.C. 
Fnm 
1443 
to 
1434. 


an  hffdrauiic  machine  worked  by  the  feet.  Voyage  en  Arable,  Tome  i.  p.  121  s 
See  alio  a  good  Fragment,  No.  226,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Calmet*H  Bib.  Encyl. 

Dbut.  XV.  7 — 12.— These  verses  are  instructively  discussal  in  Pres.  Ed- 
wards* Works,  vol.  V.  p.  429,  and  Mlcha^lis*  Comm.  vol.  ii.  348,  353. 

Dbut.  xxiii.  19. — Dogs  were,  of  old,  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  esteemed 
emblems  of  the  Deity.  And  it  was  perhaps  with  a  view  to  this,  and  to  prevent  the  Is- 
laelites  retaining  any  notion  of  this  nature,  that  a  dog  was  not  suffered  to  come 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Bryant*s  Analys.  of  Anc.  Mythol.  ii. 
p.  42.  Le  Clerc,  Bochart,  Spencer,  Ikeuius,  RosenmuUer,  &c.  are  here  cited  by 
Dr.  Boothroyd. 

DsuT.  XXVIII.  21 — 35. — Able  illustrations  of  Sacred  Nosology  are  furnished 
by  Scheuzer  in  his  Phys.  Sac.  and  Taylor  in  Script,  illustr.  by  Nat.  Sc.  pp.  75,  76. 

Deut.  XXIX.  10 — 19.— The  eloquent  Saurin  has  a  discourse  on  these  verses, 
vol.  ii.  p.  114  J  and  rtn  froMhJy  «  gall/'  of  ver.  17.  is  well  explained  in  Scrip,  illust. 
&e.  p.  76. 

Numb,  xxvii.  12—23. — ^The  difficulty  of  arrang^ing  this  part  of  the  narrative 
is  stated  and  solved  by  Mr.  Townsend.    Old  Testament  i.  p.  432. 

Dbut. xxxii.  5,  6,  10,  14,  15,  35...Lowth'sSac.  Poet.  i.  p.327;  MichaeUa* 
Comm.  ii.  p.  140;  Pres.  Edward's  Works,  vi.  p.  485,  may  be  perused  with  advoo- 
tage. 

Dbut.  xxxiii.  24,  25.— Because  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  was  netr 
this  region  and  extended  to  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  a  tract  so  favorable  for 
mines,  the  advantages  derivable  for  metallurgy  were  promised  to  that  tribe.  TTie 
great  extent  of  this  ridge,  which  according  to  some  was  190  miles,  may 
acGoont  for  the  quantity  of  brass  or  copper  brooght  from  this  regioa  by  King 
David.  And  near  this  ridge  the  Sidonian  woman  dwelt,  whom  Homer  celebr^lpi 
as  saying  .*  Ec  fuv  IZiButvoQ  irokvxo^s  tvxoftm  iivcu,  Odyis.  iii.  424.  Wetl. 
Meth.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1622,  p.  573. 

JOSBUA.P— Hie  book  must  liare  been  a  most  valuable  possession  to  the 
IsraelUea^  as  it  contained  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  documents  relative  to 
the  property  of  every  tribe,  and  Aimished  to  each  the  title  of  its  respective  faibe. 
ritanoe.     There  is  lOBie  acddental  derangement  in  the  order  of  the  cfaaptcrti 
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THE   DEATH   AND   8UCCE88IO]i    OF  JOSHUA. 


Sect, 

I. 

Y.W. 

«— • 

% 

From 

.3570 

• 

3.  . 

to 

4. 

■ 

9660. 

— — 

6. 



6 

• 

The  people  of  Israel,  withlJosb.  zxiii 
**  their  oflicers,^  assembled  I     ^^' 
by  Joshua,  aad  addressed  || 
by  him. 

The    dying    exhortations   of 
Joshua  "  before  God." 

The  death  and  burial  of  Jo- 
shua, aged  110  years. 

The  situation  of  Israel  after 
his  death. 

Introduction  of  idolatry  ^mpng 
the  JsraeUtes. 

History   of    the    Levite    of 
mount  Ephraim. 


—XXIV.  1— «8 

— xxiT.  39.  to 
Old. 

Jud.  I— u.  5. 


B.C 


II 


II.  14 — 23.  am 
III. 


1434 


to 


14t4. 


+ 


occaaioiied  probably. by  the  mode  of  rolling  up  mannwriptt  andently  obwrred. 
If  chronologiodly  placed,  their  should  be  read  thus :  Chap.  i.  to  Ter.  10  $  thea 
!i  J  then  fhnn  ver.  10  to  end  of  chap,  i ;  afterwards  should  &Uow  wi.  and  bonaecn- 
tire  chapters  to  zi ;  then  zzii ;  and  lastly,  xii.  and  xiii.  to  tot.  S4  of  (be  latter. 
Bedford's  Scrip.  Chron.  t.  p.  500,  Gray*s  Key. 

Josh,  hi.— For  Dr.  Horaley's  elegant  arrangement  of  this  chapter,  see 
Townsend^s  Arrangement  of  the  Old  Testamoit,  i.  p.  449. 

Josh.  yiii.  30->36.— Tliese  Tersesare  placed^  by  i>r.  Geddes,  after  di.  Xfitt. 
1,  and  approved  in  Boothroyd's  Bib.  Heb.  i.  p.209. 

Josa.  z.  l^»14w— The  sun  and  moon,  the  two  principal  gods  of  4ie  ldfll»> 
ten,  wero  commanded  to  yield  miraculous  obedience  to  the  c^sf  servaol  lOf  tke 
true  God,  and  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  more  efiectual  conquest  of  (Mr  «VB 
worshippers.  Dr.  Watson  and  Townsend :  see  likewise  EncycL  Me^ropti  Bfa^. 
in  part  i.  p.  45  }  Class.  Jour.  vi.  p.  326  3  Crit.  Bib.  ii.  p.  d4. 

Josh.  zyi.  1—6^-^  Houbigant  has  arranged  the  tezt,  so  as  at  Utmt  to  be 
consistent  with  other  accounta.*^    Boothroyd. 

Josh,  zviii.  9.— «The  **  antiquity  of  maps'*  is  illustrated  and  coiafifiiied  liere 
by  the  learned  author  of  Script,  illustr.  by  I^at.  Science,  p.  SO. 

Josh.  zzi.  16.— With  regard  to  the  omission  oftwo  verses  here,  see  Be  RoMi; 
and  compare  Chron.  vi.  63,  where  these  verses  are  retained.  - 

Josh.  zxiv.  19— The  words  ^2)h  ^7S>n  tn  (la  tucaiu  U  obedj  shonU  be 
read  imperatively,  **  Cease  ye  not  to  serve.**    Hailet's  Notes,  ill.  p.  8. 

Josh.  zzit.  35.^~'niis  sanctuary  at  Shediem,  was  a  Proseucha,  or  plaee  te 
prayer  j  different  from  a  synagogue.    Mede's  Works,  Disc,  zviii.  p.  06. 

Jud.  i.  18.— 'Relative  to  the  admissibility  and  OMosition  of  this  pasqi^gf^  see 
the  opinions  of  Wells,  Patrick,  andHorslcy,  cited  by  Townsend. 

Jud.  i.  19.— The  word  ^  could"  in  the  £ng.  version  is  improperly  i^iierted, 
as  having  no  warrant  from  the  Heb.  and  contradictiDg  the  aense.  BootluPO|pd, 
Home. 

Jub.  11.  8.r— The  death  of  Joshua  is  repeated  as  an  introductioD  to  tlia 
ensuing  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry,  and  of  the  apostaey  jnmw^ 
the  Isnelites.    Townsend.  i.  p.  405. 

Jud.  zyii-^xzi.— lie  coonezion  of  these  chapters,  reasons  of  dislQG«lk% 
and  evidences  for  putting  them  in  their  present  place  aro  distinctly  ind  aati^teto^ 


[To  be  cqntiiittqd.] 
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0f  tj^e  €tuotatfom( 

IN  THE  NEW,  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT^ 


The  mnneroag  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  foond 
in  the  New  Testament,  form  between  these  two  classes  of  writingi, 
%  still  more  important  connexion  than  their  resemblance  in  idiom. 
In  that  resemblance,  indeed,  there  is  a  valnable  part  of  the 
ittenial  evidence,  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were 
Wlit^by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed:  but,  while  the 
quotations  furnish  somewhat  of  this  internal  evidence,  their  preyaleoce 
keiog  better  accounted  for  bj  the  circumstances  of  these  writer^, 
than  by  any  other  known  facts,  they  also  contribute  to  shew,  how  ior 
tinate  is  the  connexion  between  the  two  dispensations,  as  the  sufr* 
eessive  parts  of  one  gpreat  plan  ofgrofie  to  sinners,  and  how  necessary 
is  acquaiptance  with  the  part  which  was  prior  and  preparatory,  in 
Qv4»r  to  understand  the  whole  truth  and  character  of  that,  by  which 
it  If  aa  followed  and  fulfilled.  With  a  view  to  this  important  use  whidi 
tbay  senre,  it  may  be  of  consaqaeoce  to  make  some  obf  ervationa,  4m 
ik»  purposes,  for  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  make  quob- 
tationa  frpm  the  Old ;  on  the  measure  of  aofluracy,  with  whioh  iifej 

ge  thiB  place  and  words  of  the  passages  in  the  original ;  and  on'tm 
;ree  of  strictness,  with  which  they  adhere  to  their  meaning. 
I.  The  most  ordinary  purposes  of  quotations,  are,  that  mtid^ma 
and  oommentaries  may  be  maae  upon  the  l^gpage  and .  meaning  of 
Iha  original ;  that  the  support  of  a  consentient^  weighty  opinion,  taia^ 
ha  obtained  to  some  statement  or  argument ;  or  that  some  additional 
baaoty  or  Yariety  of  expression  may  be  given  to  the  literary  work  inte 
whicli  they  are  introduced.  Of  the  two  first  purposes,  Rom.  iwi 
and  X.  1 1 — dl ;  Gal.  iii.  16  ;  Heb.  if.  7»  and  v.  i.o,  may  be  takaa 
as  instanoes ;  of  the  last,  the  instances  are  so  numerous,  that  none  ne«4 
be  parAicnlarly  mentioned. .  In  thicse  points,  the  quotations  from  the 
Ow  Testament  in  the  New,  are  very  much  like  thoae  which  ioccur  ill 
any  o4^  works ;  only  having  the  additional  peculiar  authority,  de* 
rived  frcmi  the  inspired  writings  whence  they  have  been  taken*  But 
llie  most  important  purpose  for  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Teata#- 
ayiapt  have  quoted  from  the  Old,  is  to  point  out  the  evidence  of  pro^ 
phecy  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religionu  That  ^y 
should  have  thus  distinctly  appealed  to  this  branch  of  the  evidence 
containad  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  aeems  to  be  in  the  same  wajr 
asrviceable  to  Uie  end  of  prophecy 9  as  it  is  4o  the  end  of  miracles  is 
gi»eral,  that  there  should  be  on  tbe  part  of  the  ostensible  agent,  « 
d^ect.filaim  to  the  power  of  workinethem.  The  reality  ndtharof 
Knb  aw,  nor  of  the  other,  can  depend  nppn  this  declaration ;  but  b  in 
both  cases  .constituted  by  the  preternatural  character.  nf.ihe  pheno- 
mena :  and  as  both  are  to  be  mially  judged  of,  by  an  examinatiop  of 
that  character,  so  may  the  dugracter  in  botbl^  f|o  cpnspicqouat  fL^ of 
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itself,  without  any  preTious  demonstratioiiy  to  draw  the  attention  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  pretematoral  interposition  has  been  in- 
tended.  Yet  still,  as  the  express  claim  to  the  poWer  of  working 
miracles  by  the  divine  messenger,  seems  both  to  fix  attention  upon 
his  works,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  doctrines  which  he  leaches, 
as  the  evidence  of  their  truth  ;  so  the  quotation  of  prophecies  seems 
to  bring  them  into  notice,  and  to  conjoin  them  with  the  predicted 
events,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  oUier,  maj 
be  more  quickly  seen  and  determined. 

£.  As  there  are  various  ways  of  quoting,  it  is  evident  that  on* 
or  other  of  the  different  ways  may,  with  more  or  less  j^ropriety,  be 
used,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  quotation  is  made,  -  la 
quoting,  a  writer  may  mention  along  with  the  name  of  the  original 
author,  the  particular  work,  and  the  very  place,  from  which  the 
passage  quoted  is  taken  :  or  he  may  give  the  name  of  the  work,  or  of 
the  author  alone  ;  or  he  may  give  merely  the  words  which  he  quotes, 
either  with  the  general  notice  that  they  are  a  quotation,  or  without  anj 
direct  notice  whatever :  or  finally,  whichsoever  of  these  ways  betake, 
of  marking  the  quotation,  he  may  adhere  to  them  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible in  a  translation ;  or,  neglecting  the  precise  turn  of  the  expression, 
hemay  content  himself  with  preserving  the  substance  of  the  thought. 
Now,  all  the  purposes  for  which  quotations  are  made,  do  not  equally 
admit  of  these  different  ways  of  making  them.  If  the  purpose  b^ 
only  to  introduce  some  variety  or  beauty  into  the  train  of  thoaghl 
or  diction  of  a  work,  any  of  the  modes  of  quoting,  from  the 
strictest  to  the  loosest,  may  be  taken.  There  is,  however,  a  degree 
of  precision  and  formality  with  which  this  purpose  would  be  rather 
inconsistent.  If  the  purpose  be,  to  get  authority  in  support  of  a  par- 
ticular statement  or  opinion,  then  it  must  be  of  consequence,  at  least 
to  mention  the  author,  and  to  give  a  just  representation  of  Ins  senti- 
ments. But  if  the  puTjpose  be,  to  criticise  the  language  of  the 
original,  or  to  comment  m  any  way  upon  its  meaning,  then  is  it  of 
peculiar  importance,  either  that  the  very  words  of  the  original  be 
preserved,  or  that  the  most  definite  reference  possible  should  be  n^de 
to  the  work  where  they  may  be  found*.  Provided  this  reference 
be  sufficientiy  distinct,  it  is  obvious  that  any  inaccuracy  in  quoting 
the  words,  could  only  be  injurious  to  the  writer  who  is  guilty  of  it. 
By  such  inaccuracy  his  purpose  would  be  defeated ;  but  any  unfair- 
ness thus  done  to  the  original  has  provided  for  its  correction,  in  the 
index,  with  which  it  is  thus  accompanied,  to  the  place  where  the 
passage  is  genuine. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  have  quoted  from  the 
Old  Testament  nearly  in  all  these  difierent  ways.  The  manner  in 
which  MSS.  then  were  written,  without  division  into  chapters  and 
verses,  did  not  admit  the  minute  reference  to  the  original  with  which 
quotations  can  now  be  made.  Nor  was  such  minuteness  necessary,  at 
a  time  when  those  into  whose  hands  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 

•  T^uM  observation  applies,  with  peculiar  force,  to  prophetical  passages,  where 
the  whole  evidence  depends  oo  what  really  was  the  langaage  of  the  origiaal. 
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int  came,  were,  either  through  the  Hebrew  text,  or  the  rersion  of 
the  LXX.  so  Ultimately  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  they  may  be  said,  upon  the  whole,  to  have 
Quoted  with  any  thing  but  the  design  of  avoiding  a  comparison  between 
their  quotations  and  the  original  passages.  In  a  few  cases,  as  Acts  i. 
80 ;  iy.  25 ;  xiii.  3  and  35 ;  Luke  ii.  93 ;  xz.  42,  they  mention  the 
particular  part  of  Scripture ;  yery  frequently  they  give  only  the  name 
of  the  Hebrew  writer,  as  that  of  Moses,  Rom.  x.  19;  that  of  Esaias, 
Matt.  iii.  3  ;  Jo.  xii.  38  ;  Acts  xxyiii.  25  ;  Rom.  ix.  27  ;  that  of  Jere- 
miah, Matt,  ii.  17  ;  that  of  Daniel,  Matt.  xxiv.  15;  that  of  Joel, 
Acts  ii.  16 ;  that  of  Osea,  Rom.  ix.  35.  Still  more  frequently  is  the 
quotation  announced,  as  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  Prophet ;  spoken 
by  the  Prophet ;  the  Scripture  sayeth ;  the  Scripture,  or  the  saying 
lofilled ;  it  is  written  by  the  Prophet ;  or,  it  is  written : — sometimes, 
without  any  annimciation,  the  passage  in  the  original  is  closely  copied ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  introduced  chiefly  in  substance  ;  the  words  haying 
such  variation  from  the  present  Hebrew  text,  or  from  the  LXX.  as 
may  be  accounted  for,  either  when  the  purpose  of  the  writers  did  not 
seem  to  them  to  require  strict  verbal  accuracy,  or  when  they  translated 
fn  themselves  from  Hebrew  MSS.  difiering  from  the  present  text,  or 
in  consequence  of  alterations,  either  upon  the  Hebrew  text,  or  on  the 
LXX.  version,  or  on  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament,  subse- 
quently to  the  time  when  they  were  made.*  Yet,  in  all  cases  alike, 
there  is  in  the  quotations  the  appearance  of  an  upright  intention  ;  and 
in  all,  even  those  most  indistmctly  announced,  and  freely  turned,  it 
is  probable,  the  original  passage  would  be  suggested  to  men,  habi- 
tuated  from  their  early  years  daily  to  read  the  Hebrew  Scripturesf . 

That  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  when  quoting  from  the 
Old  Testament,  merely  with  a  view  of  accommodating  the  sentiment, 
or  expression  of  these  revered  works  to  their  own,  should  have  used 
the  liberty  which,  in  similar  cases,  it  is  so  natural  to  take,  and  which  has 
been  generally  taken,  cannot  appear  surprising.  In  so  far,  it  gives  their 
works  more  of  the  air  of  truth,  and  distinguishes  them  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  point,  from  the  stiffness  and  artifice  of  forgeries.  When 
they  quote  for  the  important  end  of  explaining  any  point  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  or  of  proving  any  doctrine  or  of  supporting  any  argument, 
cnr,  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  of  appealing  to  any  prophecy, 
their  use  of  the  language  of  the  original  is  such,  as  forms  a  suffi- 
doitly  accurate  index  to  the  place  where  it  may  be  found,  not  only  to 
atmr  contemporaries,  but  to  all  in  subsequent  times,  who  are  careful 
to  search  the  Scriptures. 

Although,  from  a  comparison  of  the  LXX.  with  the  quotations 
in  tfie  New  Testament,  it  appears  that  they  have  been  most  com- 
monly taken,  as  there  is  an  obvious  reason  why  they  should  have  been 

•  See  a  very  excellent  chapter  on  the  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
tlie  aecoiid  toI.  of  Hornets  Introduction. 

t  Compare  Luke  iv.  16.  with  Isa.  Ixi  1.  in  Heb.  and  LXX  ;  Matt.  ii.  IS.  with 
Jcraa.  xzzi  15.  in  Heb.  xzxviii.  15.  in  LXX  ;  Matt.  ii.  6.  and  Micah  ▼.  2 ; 
I  Cor.  i.  31.  and  Jerem.  ix.  24 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  and  Isa.  Ixif.  3  ;  Luke  i.  17.  and 
Mai.  It.  6;  John  xix.  96.  and  Exod.  xii.  46.  Numb.  ix.  19.  Vb.  xxxif.  20; 
John  xix.  37.  and  Zech.  xii.  10; 
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BOy  ftwn  that,  then  well  known,  and  tniich  wM.  f^tmon^  jet  hmre  the^ 
decisionally  been  made  not  only  fiNnn  the  Helirew  text,  but,  as-  it 
would  appear,  from  memorj,  or  from  eomb  now  unknown  traiidatnA 
of  the  ori^nal.     From  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  changes  to  which 
the  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  the  LXX.  have  been  esc- 
posedy  there  most  have  arisen  some  diversities  among  them,  nnft» 
▼ourable  to  the  appearance  of  that  'accuracy,  with  which  the  more 
impoi^nt  quotations  were  made,  and  increasmg  the  apparent  freedom 
of  those  that  occur  mcrelj  as  favourite  expressions.     Hence  too,  m 
well  «s  from  the  occasionally  indefinite  and  free  mode  of  quoting, 
the   difficulty  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  these  quotations  per* 
Vade  the  New  Testament  must  be  increased ;  since  the  variationi 
induced  upon  them  from  these  causes,  may  have  sometimes  obKu 
terated  to  xm  all  traces  of  their  origin*.     In  how  far,  a  still  mora 
extetisive  collation  of  MSS.  and  a  more  critical  examination  of  pas- 
sageB  than  have  yet  been  made,  may  tend  to  diminish  an  obacorii^. 
Which  must  have  gfreatly  increased,  if  not  begun  to  exist,  gince  me 
time  wheti  the  New  Testament  was  written,  it  would  be  presumptuow 
to  say.     But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think,  tnat  no 
Suspicions  of  dishonest  intention  can  thus  attach  to  the  writers.     A 
nat^fal  account  of  this  obscurity,  as  it  now  prevails,  is  obtained  fnm 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  wrote,  the  purposes  for  which  they 
quoted,  and  the  accidents  to  which  the  copies,  both  of  the  Hebrew  text 
and  versions,  and  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  were  exposed. 
Nor  have  there  arisen  from  it  any  consequences,  which,  upon  the 
supposition  of  forgery,  could  have  been  contemplated  and  prepared. 
Where  the  traces  of  real  quotation  have  become  dubious,  or  invisible, 
the  New  Testament  can  derive  from  them  no  advantage.    Such  a  con- 
sequence, imposture  conld  not  design.     As  little  real  advantage  can 
the  New  Testament  derive  from  passages,  which  have  been  by  critici 
and  commentators  too  rashly  considered  to  be  quotations.     It  is  not 
upon  the  authority  of  the  writers  that  these  have  been  received  as 
quotations,  nor  have  they  made  of  these  any  use.     For  the  igpioranee 
of  their  readers,  or  any  effects  of  that  ignorance,  they  are  not  respon- 
sible.    And  where  the  passages  which  they  have  expressly  quoted, 
appear  with  some  slight  diversities  from  the  original  text  now  in  onr 
hands,  it  is  not  more  obvious  that  the  causes  already  noticed  might 
have  led  to  their  alteration,  than  that  they  could  not  have  been  changed 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  for  any  sinister  end.     Every  • 
purpose,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  forgery,  they  could  have  had 
in  view,  must  have  depeuded  for  its  success  upon  the  accuracy  of  their 
quotations,  as  the  originals  were  in  hands  over  which  they  had  no 
controul,  and  where  there  was  equally  the  will,  and  the  ability,  to  de^- 
tect  and  expose  their  inaccuracies.     In  such  circumstances,  diversitiea 
might  well  be  accidental,  but  could  not  possibly  be  designed. 

pro  be  coiitina«].] 


*  Tlie  comequence  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Michaelis,  that  «  As  many 
which  are  borrowed  (Vom  the  Old  Testament  have  been  overlooked  by  the  critioB^ 
so  they,  oo  the  other  hand,  have  pretended  to  discover  qaotatiooa  where  there  is  no 
ffroand  for  the  supposition.**  See,  for  this  last  case,  the  margios  of  our  large 
English  Bibl«(. 
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Thb  Greek  prepositive  article  is  the  pronoun  relative  'O,  so 
employed^  that  its  relation  is  supposed  to  he  more  or  less  obscure  ; 
which  relation,  therefore,  is  explained  in  some  adjunct  annexed  to 
Ae  article  by  the  participle  of  existence,  expressed  or  understood.* 
Hence  the  article  may  be  considered  as  the  Subject,  and  its  adjuvet 
as  the  Predicate  of  a  proposition,  differing  from  ordinary  propotfi- 
tioni,  only  as  Assumption  differs  from  Assertion  ;  for  this  is  the 
only  difference  between  the  Verb  and  the  Participle,  between  iffrlr 
and  dy.  The  Adjunct  annexed  to  the  article  will  hereafter  be  calM 
ite  Predicate.  The  Reference  of  the  Article  itself  is  in  strictness  al- 
ways Anticipative^  and  its  power  of  recalling  persons  and  things 
alnady  mentioned  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  article^  however  by 
tlie  aid  of  its  predicate  this  power  may  indirectly  be  exerted.  I  con- 
ciade,  that  1  am  here  understood  to  speak  of  the  article  usuaUy  so 
called :  for  wlien  it  has  no  predicate,  t.  e,  when,  as  the  gramma- 
rians tell  ns,  it  passes  into  a  pronoun,  it  is  plain  that  the  reference 
if  supposed  to  be  marked  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  that  such  re- 
ference cannot  be  other  than  retrospective. 

The  article  and  its  predicate  together  constitute  an  assumptive 
proposition^  which  can  only  be  employed  where  the  assumption 
contained  in  it  is  admissible,  from  its  bemg  the  assumption  of  that 
which  will  immediately  be  recogpoized  in  consequence  of  something 
which  preceded ;  or  else,  where  it  is  only  conditional,  the  suhse- 
onent  assertion  not  being  intended  to  apply  in  any  greater  extent 
tnan  is  conceded  to  the  assumption.  Tfie  article  is  therefore  used, 
(1.)  when  conjointly  with  its  predicate  it  recalls  some  former  idea, 
or  (9.)  when  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  subject  of  an  h3rpothe8is. 
Thie  article  always  indicates  thd  subintellection  of  the  participle 
of  Existence,  where  that  participle  is  not  otherwise  implied  or 
cqiressed.  And  therefore,-  it  is  only  prefixed  to  Nouns,  Adjectives, 
and  Participles.  For,  if  the  word  annexed  to  the  article,  be  in  all 
cases  the  Predicate  of  an  assumptive  Proposition,  of  which  the  article 
is  the  Subject,  and  the  Participle  of  existence  expressed  or  under- 
stood the  Copula,  it  is  plain  that  the  word  so  associated  miisfbe 
something  which  in  its  nature  is  capable  of  being  Predicated,  but 
which  has  not,  where  the  insertion  of.  ury  is  admissible,  a  Copula 
witKin  itself;  for  then  there  would  be  two  Copulae  of  the  same 
kind,  which  no  proposition  admits. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  all  the  insertions  of  the  Arti- 
cle afe  reducible  to  two  kinds,  viz.  1.  Insertions  in  Reference,  and 


•  For  the  aiig^meiits  by  which  this  opinion  is  supported,  the  reader  b  re. 
ferred  to  the  late  Bishop  Middleton*8  valuable  work,  *^  On  the  Greek  Artiele,*' 
fttMa  which  the  following  remarks  are  principally  taken. 


lOo  On  the  Greek  Article. 

«.  Insertions  in  Hjrpothesis.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  more 
particularly  the  several  rules  respecting  each.  And  first  we  no- 
tice the  case  of  ^ 

1.    INSERTIONS  IN  REFERENCE. 

Here  the  article  is  used — 

§  1.— By  renewed  mention  ;  which  term  comprises  the  three 
following  heads,  (l.)  When  a  person  or  thing  recently  mentioned  is 
spoken  of  again.  (2.)  When  a  synonymous  noun  is  employed.  (3.) 
When  neither  the  same  nor  a  synonymous  noun  has  preceded,  but  the 
existence  of  such  person  or  thing  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said. 

§  2. — Kar  tiSxvy*  that  is,  when  it  refers  to  some  object,  of 
which  there  are  many,  but  no  one  of  which  is  so  familiar  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer,  as  that  which  is  made  the  Predicate  of  the  Arti- 
cle.*    Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  prefixed  to— 

§  S. — Monadic  NounSy  t.  e.  Nouns  indicating  something  which 
exists  singly  ;  or  of  which  only  one,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can 
be  the  subject  of  the  discourse. 

§  4. — When  the  Article  has  the  sense  of  a  Possessive  Pronoun,  as 
av\i  TOc  vaTpi  Kai  THi  firirpi  fidvov  yeyev^adaif  dXXa  icai  THc  xarpiii ; 
(Dem.  de  Cor.  §  59.)  where  **  Aii*'  may  be  supplied. 

§  5. — It  is  usually  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  great  objects  of 
Nature,  as  the  heavens,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  &c. 

§  6. — To  adjectives  of  the  neuter  gender,  indicating  some  attri- 
bute or  quality  in  its  general  or  abstract  idea. 

§  ?• — In  correlativesf  where  the  first  noun  has  the  Article,  the 
second  has  it  likewise  ;  except  proper  names,  Bao'cXcvc,  and  some 
other  cases,  to  be  considered  hereafter.  J 

§  8. — The  same  relation  subsists  between  Partitives  and  their 
Wholes,  as  between  Correlatives.  The  only  difference  is,  that  many 
Partitives  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  to  admit  an  article  before  them, 
as  r/cy  BaoQf  or  else,  admit  it  only  in  particular  cases,  as  iroXXoc,  elc* 
This  rule  however  is  sometimes  violated. 

§  9.— On  the  same  principle  we  may  explain  the  two  articles 
which  are  employed,  when  two  things  are  opposed  to  each  other  by 
pey  and  Se  :  for  in  them  also  a  mutual  relation  subsists. 


*  This  use  of  the  article  does  not  necessarily  convey  the  idea  of  excellence,  as  is 
commonly  supposed  ;  for  .Sschiues,  speaking:  of  his  opponent  Ctesiphon,  says,  'O 
prtTiup  ykypa^tj  rbv  v'trtvBvvov  n^vow  k.  r.  X.  where  excellence  is  out  of  the 
question.    (^Esch.  cont.  Ctesiphon  iS'  §  13.) 

f  Correlatives  are  words  in  rcg^en,  having  a  mutual  reference ;  and  con- 
sequently so  circumstanced,  that  if  the  first  relate  to  the  second,  the  second  must 
relate  to  the  first. 

X  Philo  Judeeus  rwhose  style  though  florid  and  oratorical,  is  fiar  from  being 
correct)  is  the  only  Greek  prose  writer,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  disregards  this 
usage,  I  say  *<  Prose  writer,''  for  to  omit  the  article  where  it  should  properly  be 
inserted  is  a  comnton  licence  in  poetry. 
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We  come  now  to  consider  the  case  of 

2.    INSERTIONS  In  hypothesis. 

Where  the  article  is  used — 

§  1. — Where  the  action,  &c.  is  assumed^  or  supposed^  as  iro- 
ynpov  'O  ffvKofdvTTig  ati  (Dem.  de  Cor.  §  71)  t.  tf.  he  who  is  assumed^ 
to  be  ovKo^avTiiQ^  thus  'O  iFipiiraTwv  Kiveirai^  which,  as  Appollonins 
obserires  is  equivalent  to  ei  tIq  irepurarti^  &c. 

§  2. — ^The  article  is  employed  plurally  to  denote  whole  classes 
and  descriptions  of  persons  or  things. 

To  some  one  of  these  heads  we  may,  I  believe,  refer  every  in- 
sertion of  the  Article,  of  which  the  Greek  writers  supply  examples. 
And  every  such  insertion  will  be  explicable  in  one  of  the  two  ways 
proposed  ;  either  that  the  Article  with  its  Predicate  denotes  a  rela~ 
tion  immediately  recognized  by  the  hearer  ;  or  else,  they  serve  con- 
jointly to  indicate  an  hypothesis.  The  Article  itself  is  in  each  case 
the  same,  the  object  of  its  relation  being  known  to  the  speaker, 
though  unknown  to  the  hearer,  till  it  is  explained  in  the  Predicate. 

From  the  most  remarkable  insertions^  we  proceed  to  the  most 
remarkable  omissions  of  the  Article ;  and  here  the  reader  is  directed 
to  remember  the  Copula,  which  is  the  Participle  of  Existence ;  and 
therefore  the  existence  of  the  thing)  to  the  name  of  which  the  Ar- 
ticle is  prefixed,  is  always  supposed ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to 
indicate  a  mode  of  existence  (as  is  done  in  the  Predicate)  without  as- 
suming the  existence  itself.     Hence— 

§  1.— In  propositions  which  merely  affirm  or  deny  existence , 
the  name  of  the  person  or  thing,  of  which  the  existence  is  affirmed  or 
denied,  is  without  the  article. 

§  2. — All  nouns  preceded  by  Verbs  or  Participles,  substantive 
or  nuncupative,  are  anarthrous, 

§  3. — After  verbs  of  appointing,  choosing,  creating,  &c.  the 
noon  expressive  of  appointment,  choice,  &c.  is  always  anarthrous, 
inasmuch  as  cTkoi,  or  yivitrSai,  may  be  understood,  as,  Hyc/za»K  icac 
Kvpcoc  [cIkqc]  WptBri  <&iXiinroc  airayTiay,  (Dem.  de  Cor.  §  59* ) 

g  4. — Nouns  in  apposition,  not  explanatory  of  the  essence  of 
the  preceding  noun,  but  of  the  end  or  object,  to  which  the  person  or 
thing  implied  in  it  is  affirmed  to  be  subservient,  are  always  anar- 
throus. 

§  5. — In  exclusive  Propositions^  the  article  is  omitted. 

I  6. — Id  correlatives,  if  the  governed  noun  be  indefinite,  or 
anartnrous,  the  governing  noun  will  be  anarthrous. 

.  I  7. — And  vice  versd  when  the  governing  noun  is  indefinite  and 
anarthrous,  the  governed  noun  is  anarthrous.     But  in  this  rule  the 


•  By  exclusite  PrapatitUnu  I  mean  those  which  are  not  merely  mgaiive,  bat 
in  which  the  negation  is  meant  to  extend  to  ef)erp  individual,  or  to  the  whole  Jpe- 
eies  in  question,  so  as  to  exclude  universaUp.  Thns  the  force  of  the  words  fiiiH 
yifv  Kopirovg  fcp^Vy  f^^'  ywauac  rtKva  rucrtiv  (JEach.  cont.  Ctcs.  ^  36)  is,  that 
no  partiou  of  earth,  no  individual  woman  may  produce,  &c. 
▼OL.  II.  N 
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g^overning  noun  must  be  indefinite  as  well  as  anarthrous.  The  former 
applies  in  the  case  of  anarthrous  nouns,  though  they  may  be  definite 
in  sense.  * 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  two  cases  of  omission  and  insertion 
combined,  and  to  offer  the  following  rules  on  this  head. 

§  1. — ;The  iSu^jec/ of  propositions  generally  has  the  Article,  while 
the  Predicate  is  without  it ;  as  ovyap  lortTO  kinvthov  J^xOf^^  ^^ 
TO  trxrifia  Bvnredov.  (Aristot  Ana].  Post  2,  3.)  This,  in  fact,  is  liD 
other  than  a  combination  of  the  two  cases  of  insertion  for  the  sake  of 
hypothesis,  and  omission  after  Verbs  substantive. 

§  2. — When  two  or  more  Attributives,*  joined  by  a  Cc^nlattve,  or 
Copulatives,  are  assumed  of  the  same  person  or  thing,  before  the 
first  Attributive,  the  Article  is  inserted,  before  the  others  it  is  omitted. 

§  5. — And  conversely,  if  the  Article  be  found  prefixed  to  tbe 
first  only  of  such  attributives,  they  are  assumed  of  the  same  subject. 
Except,  1.  the  names  of  substances,  considered  as  substances,  il.  Pro- 
per names.  3.  Names  of  abstract  idea's.  4.  Plural  nouns.  And  5.  At- 
tributives in  their  nature  absolutely  incompatible,  where  the  princijrfes 
of  the  Rule  have  been  sacrificed  to  negligence  or  studied  brevity; 
misconception  being  impossible. 

PtLOPER   NAMES    AND    ABSTRACT    IDEAS. 

To  the  preceding  Rules,  Proper  Names  and  Names  of  Abstract 
ideas  are  not  always  subject.  Proper  names  of  men,  however,  never 
have  the  article,  except — 

§  1 . — When  the  same  person  has  been  recently  mentioned ;  or, — 

^  2. — When  he  is  of  such  notoriety,  that  even  without  previous 
mention,  he  may  easily  be  recognized  by  the  hearer  ;  or — 

§  3. — When  the  person  is  called  to  ;  in  which  use  the  Article  is 
not  confined  to  Proper  Names. 

§  4. — The  Article  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  names  of  Deities 
and  Heroes. 

§  5. — After  fxky  and  v/;,  the  name  of  the  god,  or  person  invoked, 
takes  the  article  except  in  the  name  of  Jupiter ,  Aca  and  tov  Aia  being 
used  indiscriminately. 

§  6. — The  Proper  names  of  Places,  commonly,  though  not  al- 
ways, take  the  Article. 

In  abstract  ideas  the  article  is  inserted  : 

§  1 . — When  the  Noun  is  used  in  its  most  abstract  sense. 

§  2. — When  the  Attribute,  &c.  is  personified. 

§  3. — When  the  Article  has  the  sense  of  a  Possessive  Pronoun. 

§  4. — ^When  there  is  reference  either  retrospective  or  anticipa- 
live. 

Abstract  nouns  for  the  most  part  refuse  the  Article :  never  taking 
it,  ezcepit  in  these  four  cases. 


•  By  attributives  are  to  be  andentood  Adjectivcw,   Participles,  and  Noam 
sigfoiiicaiit  of  dignity,  relatiem  or  ekaruder. 


k 
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ANOMALIES. 

• 

It  18  not  to  be  expected  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  that  we  should 
meet  with  no  anomalies ;  and  it  will  not  be  deemed  injurious  to  our 
hypothesis,  if  certain  usages  occasionally  prevail,  of  which  it  pre- 
tends not  to  assign  the  cause.  It  is  sufficient  if  they  furnish  no  evi- 
dence of  its  futility :  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  wmissione 
of  the  Article  where  it  might  have  been  inserted,  not  insertions  irre* 
concileable  with  its  alleged  nature. 

S  1. — Nouns  which  being  employed,  jcar'  lioxv^  would  regularly 
have  nad  the  article  ^vide  supra  J  frequently  become  anarthrous  after 
Prepositions. 

§  2d — ^Two  or  more  nouns  coupled  by  conjunctions,  or  where 
the  conjunctions  are  omitted  by  the  figure  Asjmdeton,  frequently  re- 
ject the  Article,  though,  if  taken  singly,  they  should  require  it. 

JS. — Ordinals,  for  the  most  part,  are  anarthrous,  though  nouns 
with  them  become  monadic. 

§  4. — Superlatives  also  sometimes  reject  the  Article. 

nac9  ^Xoc9  oirog,  5^e,  Ikuvoq^  though  not  subject  to  the  pre- 
ceding rules,  cannot  properly  be  considered  anomalies,  because  their 
usage  is  invariable,  and  admits  explanation. 

Ilac. 

§  5.— -When  vLq  or  dxac,  in  the  singular  number^  signifies 
the  whole  of  the  thing  implied  by  the  substantive,  the  Article  is  used  ; 
but  not  when  each  individual  is  spoken  of. 

To  settle  the  usage  of  irac  in  the  plural  is  not  so  easy;  it  may, 
however,  be  observed, that — 

§  6. — Where  there  is  not  reference,  the  usage  is  variable ; 
where  there  is,  the  Article  is  used. 

§  ?• — Abstract  nouns  joined  with  7ac»  want  the  Article,  where 
there  is  no  reference  ;  and  have  it  where  there  is. 

'OXoc. 

§  8. — The  construction  of  SKoq  resembles  that  of  rac-  The 
substantive  being  without  reference,  wants  the  Article ;  and  the 
contrary.  When  ^Xoc  signifies  wholly  or  altogether^  the  Article  is 
omitted. 

''OVTOQ, 

§  9.— The  noun  joined  with  Svrog  always  has  the  Article  prefixed 
where  the  identity  of  the  noun  and  pronoun  is  assumed,  but  not 
nhete  it  is  asserted, 

%  10.— The  rule  for  oSroc  will,  for  the  most  part,  apply  to  6ie. 
Somenmes,  however,  the  article  is  omitted,  when  the  noun  precedes, 
especially  if  it  be  a  Proper  Name. 

N    2 
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^  11. — Nouns  joined  with  kccroc  have  the  Article  in  hoth  num- 
bers. But  witb  a  Proper  Name,  at  least  where  the  name  precedes, 
the  article  is  sometimes  omitted. 

To  this  accouift  of  die  uses  of  the  Greek  Article  I  wiU  subjoin  the 
two  foUowinr  rules  on  its  Tpo$ition  in  the  concord  of  the  substam^ 
tive  and  adjective, 

§  1. — ^When  the  attributive  is  assumed  of  the  substance,  sup- 
posing one  article  only  to  be  employed,  it  must  be  placed  immediate- 
ly berore  the  adjective.* 

§  2. — Where  both  the  substantive  and  the  adjective  have  the  Ar- 
ticle, the  substantive  with  its  article  is  always  placed  first.  Instances 
occur  where  the  former  article  is  omitted.f 

Graius. 


Stonntt 

rnoM  zAiroTTi. 
Jerusaiem  destroyed  5y  Titus. 

SioD,  thine  eye  beheld  and  wept  too  late, 

0*er  tower  and  temple  crumbling  in  decay, 
The  craahing  colnmn  and  the  fiedling  gate  ; 

And  saw  thjs  deadly  palenew  of  dismay 

Hie  facen  of  thy  trembling  priests  array, 
And  high-bora  maids  and  matrons  desolate, 

And  helpless  infants  sadly  led  away 
Before  the  haughty  foe  in  monraAil  state. 
Aboye  thy  acatterM  rains  sadly  seated. 

Devoted  city !  fh>m  thy  woes  in  vain 
Thy  glance  uptumM  to  Heaven  for  rest  intreated. 

Say— didst  fhou  then  bethink  thee  of  the  stain 
The  gpiilt  of  which  they  measured  crimes  completed 

On  him  thy  hands  had  crucified  and  slain  ? 

New  Monthly  Mag, 


•  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as  l/idc  h  irar^^  but 
the  sense  is  different  from  that  of  6  I/a^  van^p.  In  the  first  Iffri  is  to  be  sapplied 
between  f/toc  and  6  iran)p,  and  the  meaning  is  **  mine  is  tkejather.''*  In  the  hUter 
something  is  to  be  afilrmed  or  denied  of  one  who  is  already  assumed  'to  be 
my  father:  e.  g,  b  Ifibs  iror^c  AIIEOANE.  Care  therefore  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  Concord,  which  substantives  and  adjectives  admit : 
for  they  njay  agree,  as  in  IfibQ  6  iran}p,  though  an  assertive  Copula  intervene: 
and  they  may  agree,  as  in  d  i/A^c  rran^p,  where  they  are  not  so  separated.  Thi 
•eoond  kind  of  Concord  is  that  with  whlcb  alone  we  are  here  ooncemed. 

t  Biabop  Middkton*s  <«  Doctrine  of  tbnChneck  Article,**  pp.  7^ieo. 
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PARALLELISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTTAMENT. 
4.  InUroyerted  parallels^  a  species  of  £panodos«f 

otfittc  Swarai  Svvi  KvptoiQ  BovXtvuv : 

9  yap  rov  iva  futni^ity  mc  rov  inpov  ayaminc 

ti  ivocl  avOtltr€tty  mai  rov  iripov  tarafpoviim  t 
ov  iwaavt  Ocm  9ov\Mvtiv  km  fULiutva. 

No  man  can  aerre  two  maaters : 

For,  either  he  wiU  hate  the  one,  and  loTe  the  other  \ 
.     Or  he  will  adhere  to  the  one,  and  neglect  the  other : 
Ye  cannot  aerre  God  and  mammon.  .  Matt.  tL  24* 


«c 


In  this  quatrain  at  large,  there  is  a  clear  epaoodos  :  in  the  first 
line,  the  impossihilitj  is,  in  general  terms,  asserted,   of  serving  two 
masters ;   that  is,  two  masters  of  opposite  tempers,   issuing  oppo- 
site commands :   in  the  fonrth  line,  this  impossibili^  is  reasserted, 
and  brought  personally  home  to  the  secular  part  of  our  Lord's  hear- 
ers, bj  the  specification  of  the  two  incompatible  masters,  God  and 
Mammon.     These  two  assertions,  as  the  leading  members  of  the 
passage,  are  placed  first  and  last ;  while  in  the  centre,  are  sab- 
ordinately  given  the  moral  proofs  by  which  the  main  propositions  are 
established.    But  the  two  central  members  are  so  di^>osed,  as  to  exhi- 
bit an  epanodos  yet  more  beautiful  and  striking.  In  a  divided  service, 
the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  the  servant,  towards  the  opposite  po- 
wers who  claim  his  obedience,  are  distributable  into  two  classes ;  each 
class  containing  two  degrees :  the  one  side,  lovCy  or  at  least,  adhe^ 
rence  ;  on  the  other  side,  hatred^  or  at  least  neglect.     Now,  since  it 
was  our  Lord's  purpose,  to  establish  the  great  moral  truth,  that  every 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  service  of  opposing  masters,  must  ter- 
minate in    disappointment,  the   question  is,  by  what  arrangement 
of  the  four  existing  terms,  may  the    utmost  prominence  be  given 
to  that  truth  ?    The    answer    is   obvious  :    let   hatred  be    placed 
first,    and  neglect  last,  and  let  love  and  adherence  be  relegated 
to  the  centre:  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the    first  impression 
made,   and   the   last  left,  must  be    inevitably  of   a    disagreeable 
nature;    strongly  enfi>rcing   the  conclusion,    that    such    a    service 
cannot  be  any  other  than  most  irksome  and  most  fruitless  bondage. 
And  such,  precisely,  is  the  distribution  of  the  passage,  as  given 
by  St.  Matthew.     L^t,  on  the  contrary,  either  the  clauses  of  the 
Imes    in  question,   or  the  lines  themselves,  be  transposed,  and  the 
reader  will   at  once  perceive  how  entirely  the  pomt  and  energy 
of  the  statement  are  destroyed  : 


•  Contfaraed  flrom  p.  128.  t  See  Vol.  i.  pp.  405—412. 

{  On  the  onlnioB  of  the  article  before  iyoc,  aee  Biabop  Middleton,  in  loc. 
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For  either  ke  wiU  love  the  one,  and  hate  the  other ; 
Or  he  will  neglect  the  one^  and  adhere  to  the  other  : 


or  thus 


For  either  he  will  adhere  to-the  one,  and  neglect  the  other ; 
Or  be  wiH  haite  the  one^  and  lore  the  other  : 

**  In  both  cases,  the  notions  of  love  and  adherence^  the  one  at 
the  commencement,  aiid  the  other  at  the  close;  would  make, 
and  would  leave,  an  impression  of  an  agreeable  nature ;  out  of 
character  and  keeping  witli  the  scope,  of  our  Lord's  argument. 
*'  Vorstius  (Philol.  Sacr.  par.  i.  p.  idS.)  takes  the  words 
ayairav  and  avrex'^trdai  to  be  precisely  equivalent  :  this,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  finreiy  and  oyarav  are  words,  expres- 
sive of  inward  dispositions ;  ayr^Btrdai  and  jcara^pot^eiv,  of  outward 
conduct.  See  Raphel,  in  loc.  and  Schleusner,  Lexioon.  voce 
Kara^poyetti*^* 

1^91  dbtrt  fo  itytOP  rote  Kwrc 
lufit.  SoXifrc  tonff  fMftyApirac  vfMv  tfiirpo<rBiv  tuv  xoifMfy* 
fifiwort  KorawanieiMnv  ovnovc  tv  rme  vociv  avnav 

Give  not  that  InfhicSt  is  holy  to  the  dogs ; 

Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine; 

Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet  j 
And  turn  abont  and  rend  you.  Matth.  Yii.  6. 

««  The  relation  of  the  first  line  to  the  fourth,  and  that  of  the 
second  to  the  third,  have  been  noticed  by  almost  all  the  com- 
mentators. A  minor  circumstance  is  not  altogether  undeservine 
of  attention  :  the  equal  lengths,  in  the  original,  of  each  related 
pair  of  lines  ;  the  nrst  and  fourth  lines  being  short,  the  second 
and  third  lines  long.  The  sense  of  the  passage  becomes  per- 
fectly clear,  on  thus    adjusting  the  parallelism: 

- « 

Give  not  that  wliich  is  holy  to  the  dogs  3 
Lest  they  turn  about  and  rend  you : 
Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine. 
Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet. 

**— The  more  dangerous  act  of  imprudence,  with  its  fatal  result, 
is  placed  first  and  last,  so  as  to  make,  and  to  leave,  the  deep- 
est practical  impression.  To  cast  pearls  before  swine,  b  to 
place  the  pure  and  elevated  morality  of  the  gospel,  before  sen- 
sual and  besotted  wretches,  who  have 

. . .  .nor  ear,  nor  soul,  to  comprehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery. 

<<  but  will  assuredly  trample  them  in,  the  mire.  To  e^ve  that 
which  is  holy  fthe  sacrifice,  as  some  translate  it)  to  the  dogs, 
is  to  produce  the  deep  truths  of  Christianity,  the  ra  €a6i7  rovGcpv, 


•  Bishop  Jebb's  Saered  Literature,  pp.  336—^39. 
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before  the  malignant  and  profane  ;  who  will  not  fail  to  add  in- 
jury to  neglect :  who  will  not  onlj  hate  the  doetrine,  but  per- 
secute the  teacher.  In  either  case,  an  indiscreet  and  over-pro- 
flnent '  zeal,  may  do  serious  mischief  to  the  cause  of  goodness  : 
bnt  in  the  latter  case,  the  injury  will  fall  with  heightened  se* 
verity,  both  on  religion,  and  religion's  injudicious  friends.  The 
fvkming,  therefore,  against  the  dogs,  is  emphatically  placed  at 
the  commencement  and  the  close.*** 

i^ov,  C7W  airoTcXXoi  vftac  it^  irpo^raf 

IV  futru  XvKonr 

ytvtffBt  ow  ^povifiot  ii»c  6c  o^ctc* 
KOI  OKipaioi  kfQ  oi  trfpi^tpai. 

Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep. 

In  the  midst  of  wolves ; 

Be  ye  therefore  pmdent  as  the  serpentsj 
And  harmless  as  the  doves.  Matt.  x.   16. 

*<  *  Here,'  says  Bishop  Middleton,  '*  we  have  uq  ^rpoSara,  bnt 
MC  6c  o^ecc,  (and  tj^  hi  jrepivepau)  It  is  not  without  reason,  that 
even  this  apparently  minute  distinction  is  observed.  All  sheep 
are  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  wolves  :  but  all  serpents 
are  assumed  to  be  prudent,  (and  all  doves  to  be  harmless.)'  Doctr. 
of  Gr.  Art.  in  loc. 

**  The  first  two  lines  are  thus  resolvable  into  two  propositions . 

I  send  yon  forth  as  sheep ; 

I  send  you  forth  in  the  midst  of  wolves : 

**  These  propositions  are  taken   up  severally  in  the  inverted  or-> 
der  ;   and,    were  the  passage  reduced  to  an  alternate  quatrain,  it ' 
might  stand  as  follows  : 

I  send  yon  forth  as  sheep  ; 

Be  ye,  therefore,  harmless  as  the  doves : 
I  send  you  forth  in  the  midst  of  wolves : 

Be  ye,  therefore,  pmdent  as  the  serpents. 

"  The  innocence  of  the  dove  is  necessary  to  maintain  your  cha- 
racter as  sheep :  the  prudence  of  the  serpent  is  necessary  to 
guard  you  against  your  ferocious  adversaries.  The  order  of  the 
text,  however,  is  incomparably  preferable.  A  striking  contrast, 
is  obtained,  by  bringing  the  sheep  into  immediate  contact  vrith 
the  wolves  ;  it  is  a  graphical  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  first 
Christians.  And  there  is  a  beautiful  propriety  in  placing  Jirst 
and  lasty  the  sheep^  and'  the  doves.  Innocence,  or  narmlessness, 
is  essential  to  the  Christian  character:  prndence,  especially  that 
prudence  which  guards  against  the  machinations  of  wicked  men, 
however  desirable^  is  not  essential;  without  it,  men  may  be 
Christians  in  all  integrity  and  purity  of  heart.  The  essentials 
then^  designated  under  the  resemblance  which  all  true  disciples 
of  our  Lord  must  bear  to  the  most  innocent  of  animals,  are 
made  emphatic  by  their  position :  while  the  adventitious  danger, 
and  the  adventitious  safe-guard,  the  ravening  wolves,  and  the 
serpentine  prndence,  are  placed  obscurely  in  the  centre. 

t  Bishop  Jebb's  ^cnA  Literature,  pp.  338—340. 
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**  It  has  been  judiciously  and  elegantly  remarked  by  Dr.  A* 
Clarke,  that  there  is  a  beauty  in  this  saying  of  our  Lord,  which 
has  not  been  often  noticed.  The  serpent  is  prudent  to  excess, 
being  full  of  cunning :  Gen.  iii.  l  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  d.-^— and  the  dove 
is  simple,  even  to  stupidity  :  Hosea,  vii.  2.  But  our  Divine  In- 
structor corrects  the  cunning  of  the  serpent  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  dove;  and  the  stupidity  of  the  dove  by  the  prudence  of  the 
serpent."* 

KM  airoTOfuav  Ocou* 

ciri  fuv  Tov^  irKrovra^f  aTorofuay 

Behold  therefore  the  g^tlenem, 

And  the  severity  of  God; 

Towards  those  indeed  who  have  fallen,  severity ; 
But  towards  thee,  g^tleness.  #  Rom.  xi.  22. 

**  Gentleness  at  the  beginning ;  at  the  close  gentleness :  this  epa- 
nodos  speaks  for  itself."'f 

Xpivov  tm^lia  tvfuv  rw  Ocw 

KM  t%  TOiQ  a«roXXvficvot£' 
occ  /Mv  offuri  davaroVf  ti£  davaTOV 
bit  9t  offfiri  ^wifC}  etc  (wffV'l 

We  are  a  sweet  odour  of  Christ ; 
To  those  who  are  sa?ed ; 
And  to  those  who  periish ; 

To  the  one,  indeed,  an  odour  of  death,  unto  death ; 
But  to  the  other,  an  odour  of  life,  unto  life.  2  Cor.  ii.  15, 16. 

*^  The  painful  part  of  the  subject,   is  here  kept  subordinate ;    the 
a^eeable,  is  placed  first  and  last."{ 

Akovwv  ffov  Ttiv  ayafTfiv, 

KM  TTIV  irinv   I^V  €%€((>  \ 

irpo^  Tov  Kvpiov  IfiaovVf 
KM  €iQ  iravraQ  tovq  dytovc : 

Hearing^  of  thy  love. 

And  of  the  faith  which  thou  hast, 

Toward  the  Lord  Jesus, 
And  to  all  the  saints:  Philem.  5. 

**  that  is,  the  epanodos  being  reduced : 

Hearing  of  thy  love,  / 

To  all  the  saints ; 
And  of  the  faith  which  thou  hast, 
Toward  the  Lord  Jesus : 

**  An  arrangement  of  the  same  thoughts,  elsewhere  afibrded  by 
St.  Paul  himself,  only  that  he  places  faith  first,  and  love  last  : 

Having  heard  of  your  faith,  in  the  Lord  Jesus ; 

And  of  your  love,  to  all  the  saints.  Ephes.  i.  15, 

**  See  also  Coloss.   i.  4.     If  it  be  asked,  why,  in  the  epistle  to 


•  Bishop  JebVs  Sacred  Literature,  pp.340~342.  f  Idem,  p.  342. 

I  Idem,  pp.  344,  345. 
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PhilemoD,  written  about  the  same  time  with  those  just  cited,  was 
the  more  obvious  order  departed  from,  an  order  fresh  and  fami- 
liar to  the  writer's  mind? — a  sufficient  reason  may  be  assigned 
from  the  leading  object  of  this  epistle,  as  contrasted  with  the 
leading  object  of  the  other  two.  To  announce  the  mysteries  of 
futh,  and  wisdom,  was  the  great  object  of  the  epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians;  now,  so  far  as  the  present  passage  is 
concerned,  this  object  would  be  most  promoted,  by  giving  pro- 
minence to  /aitk  in  Christ ;  and,  considering  the  intrinsic  weight 
of  that  principle,  such  prominence  would  be  amply  given,  by  the 
very  simplest  construction  ;  that  is,  by  placing  /aitk  fas  it  now 
stands  in  Ephes.  i,  15.  and  Col.  i.  4.)  the  Jirst  in  oraer,  And,i 
indeed,  this  construction  would  seem,  in  this  case,  to  be  the  only 
proper  one  :  for  the  subject,  as  treated  in  each  of  those  contexts, 
demanded  no  marked  gradation  ;  and,  since  /aith  stands  related  to 
love,  somewhat  as  cause  to  effect^  the  course  of  nature  is  fol- 
lowed, by  proceeding  from  cause  to  effect,  from  faith  to  love* 
Nor  could  the  epanodos  have  been  here  properly  applied.  The 
order  of  Philemon  5,  would  have  placed yatf A  in  the  back  ground; 
let  now   the  converse  of  that  order  be  tried  : 

Having  heard  of  your  fidth. 

And  of  the  love  which  ye  have, 

To  all  the  aainti. 
And  in  the  Lord  Jesos : 

**  Here  we  are,  at  the  first  glance,  offended  by  the  violent  and 
unnatural  disruption  of  the  principle  of  faith,  from  the  divine  ob- 
ject of  that  principle :  while  the  interposed  mention  of  *  love 
toward  the  saints,*  is  unmeaning,  perplexing,  and  indecorous; 
postponing,  as  it  were,  our  Divine  Redeemer,  for  the  sake  of 
doing  honour  to  his  creatures. 

**  The  object  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  epistle  to  Philemon, 
was  altogether  different :  it  was  a  private  memorial,  designed 
to  rekindle  in  the  breast  of  an  injiured  master,  the  flame  of 
Christian  charity  towards  an  offending,  but  repentant  slave :  now, 
this  object  would  clearly  be  promoted,  by  making  love  toward 
the  saints  the  prominent  member  of  the  period.  Yet,  when  cou- 
pled with  that  faith  in  Christ,  from  which,  even  in  thought,  it 
should  never  be  disjoined,  how  could  the  requisite  preponderance 
be  given  to  brotherly  love  f  It  would  seem,  by  the  very  ar- 
tifice of  composition  here  adopted,  and  by  that  alone.  Had  •  *  love 
t/o  the  saints'  been  first  put  forward,  and  then  finally  dismissed, 
to  be  *  succeeded  by  *  faith  toward  Christ,*  the  former  idea 
would  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  latter:  while,  on  the  contrarv, 
had  *  faith  toward  Christ,*  been  the  foremost  member  of  the 
period,  it  would  have  so  pre-occupied  the  mind,  as  to  keep  the 
.  succeeding  member,  *  love  to  the  saints,*  decidedly  subordinate* 
St.  Paul,  therefore,  distributed  his  terms  like  a  consummate  mas- 
ter of  language :  he  placed  love  first,  and  the  object  of  that  love 
last ;    including  faith  toward    Christ ,  the  originative  fountain  of 
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Mr.  Duncan  quotes  the  same  price,  which  may,  with  safety,  be 
taken  as  the  present  value  of  this  edition. 

Such  are,  we  helieve,  the  Jive  principal  editions  of  what 
are  termed,  ^e  Biblia  Poltglotta  Majoea.  We  now  pro-^ 
ceedtothe  Polyglotta  Minora. 


BIBUA  POLYGLOTTA  MINORA. 

I. — Sacra  Biblia  Hebratce,  GrtBce^  et  Latine.  Cum  Annota- 
tionibus  Francisci  VataBli  Hebraic^  Lingua  quondam 
Professorii  Regii  Lutetite.  Latina  Interpretatio  duplex 
est;  altera  vetus^  altera  nova^  Omnia  cum  Editione  Com- 
plutensi^  diligenter  collata ;  additis  in  Mar^ine^  quos  Vata^ 
blus  in  suis  Annotationibus  nonnunquam  omtserat^  idiotismis, 
verborumque  difficiliorum^  radicibus.  Ex  Officina  Sanctandrea^ 
na.     Heiaelb,  1586,  3  vols.  fol. 

Although  this  Bible  bears  the  name  of  Vatable,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  he  was  not  the  editor ;  indeed  Le  Long,  and  after  him 
Mr.  Dibdin,  ascribe  it  to  Bertramus,  who  was  professor  or  public 
teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva,  in  1566  until  1584.  During  that  time, 
he  published  an  excellent  edition  of  <<  Pagnini  Thesaurum  Lingnse 
Sanctae,"  and  several  other  learned  and  valuable  works.  Others 
have  given  the  credit  of  this  Polyglott  to  R.  Stephens,  and  particu- 
larly Walton,  on  the  authority  of  Bootius  (see  his  Prolegomena  p. 
33) ;  and  Hagemann  names  Henry  Stephens.  It  is  extremely  impro- 
bable that  Vatable  had  any  hand  in  this  edition,  or  even  knew  of  its 
progress,  as  it  favors  the  Reformation,  of  which,  it  is  notorious,  he 
was  a  decided  opponent. 

The  text  is  thus  disposed  :  in  the  first  column,  the  Hebrew, 
from  the  Complutesian  edition ;  in  the  second  the  new,  and  in  the 
third,  the  old  Latin  Version,  jfrom  the  Latin  Bible  of  R.  Stephens, 
published  at  Geneva  in  1 567 ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  Greek  also 
from  the  Complutensian  Polyglott ;  the  Apocryphal  Books  are  added, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Bodwell. 

It  is  true  that  this  edition  contains  some  annotations  of  Vatable, 
probably  copied  from  a  previous  edition  of  R.  Stephens,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  Latin  Version.  For  a  further  account  of,  and  autho- 
rities for  the  position  we  have  assumed,  see  Le  Long  by  Masch, 
tome  i.  p.  385,  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  length,  with  great 
ability  ^nd  research. 

This  Polyglott  was  twice  reprinted  ;  but,  according  to  Le  Long, 
who  says  he  had  carefully  collated  the  'three  editions,  without  any 
alterations,  except  the  addition  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the 
following  titles : 

First, 

Sacra  Biblia  Hebraice^  Greece  et  Latine.  Cum  Anno-- 
tationibus'^ifficiliorum  radicibus.  Editio  postrema^  multo  quam 
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onte  hac  emendatior  :  cui  etiam  nunc  accessit^  ne  quid  in  ea  desi" 
derari  posset  ^  Novum  Test  amentum  Gneco^Latinum  Ben. 
Arise  Montani  Hispalensis.  Ex  officina  Commelinianay  ld99,  3  vols. 
foU 

Second, 

Sacra  Biblia  Hebraice^  Grace  et  Latine.  Cum  annota^ 
tionibus — dlfficiliorum  radicihus'  Editio  postrema-^^Novum  Tes^ 
ta$nentum  Gr€eco^Latinum  Ben.  Arise  Montani  Hispalensis.  Ex 
officina  Commeliniana,  16 16,  3  vols,  fol. 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  three  editions  are  but  one  impres- 
sion with  new  title-pages,  or,  to  nse  the  language  of  Masch,  *'  Cum 
vero  emptores  deessent,  de  novo  operi  tertium  praefixerunt  rubmm : 
at  adeo  unica  sub  triplici  anni  nota  exstet  editio.*' 

This  work,  is  rare  but  held  in  little  estimation  by  the  learned. 


II. — Opus  Quadbipartitum  Sacrce  ScripturtB^  continens  S. 
Biblia  sive  Libros  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  omnesj  quadru^ 
plici  lAnna^  Hebraica^  Grceca^  Latina  et  Germanica.  Cura 
et  studio  Dayidis  Woldebi.     Hamburgi,  1596,  foL 

Le  Long  seems  te  be  rather  confused  when  treating  of  this 
edition,  conroundin^  Lucius  with  Woldeb,  but  his  continuator 
Masch  has  rightly  observed,  **  In  duas  commode  integrum  opus 
distingui  potest  partes  ;*'  following  this  arrangement,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  the  Jirsf  part  contains  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  **  an- 
no 1587*  ^is  Hutterianis  plane  singularibus  expressum,"  enti- 
tuled  **  Bibliorum  quadrilinguium  Tomus  primus,  in  quo  textus 
Hebraicus  continentur,  nunc  primum  emendate  editus  Hamburgh, 
1596.'*  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  this  is  assignable  to 
Lucius,  the  printer,  or  Woldeb;  to  the  latter,  however,  we  un- 
doubtedly are  indebted  for  the  second  part  entituled,  ^*  Sacr.  Biblio- 
rum quadrilinguium  Tomus  secundus,  trilinquis,  librorum  Veteris 
et  Novi  Testamenti  versionem  continens  :  grsecam,  septuaginta  in- 
terpretum;  latinam  duplicem,  unam  veterem  et  vulgatam,  alteram 
Xantis  Pagnini,  cum  notis  Hebraicam  veritatem  indicantibus ;  et 
€rermanicam  Martini  Lutheri.  Hamburgi  excudebat  Jacobus  Lucius 
1596."  Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  summary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
by  John  Brent ;  this  second  tome,  or  division,  is  susceptible  of  the 
following  distinctions : 

The  first  part  contains  the  Pentateuch. 

The  second,  the  Historical  Books. 

The  third.  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Writings  of  Solomon. 

The  fourth,  the  Prophets. 

The  fifth,  the  Apocrypha. 

The  sixth  and  seventh,  the  New  Testament. 

Every  leaf  is  divided  into  four  columns,  so  that  the  versions  of 
two  leaves  may  answer  the  one  to  the  other,  excepting  the  third  and 
fourth  Books  of  Esdras,  and  the  third  Book  of  Maccabees,  which 
only  exhibit  the  Latin  and  German ;  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
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stated,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Greek  text  used  in  this .  editioii 
is  from  the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  the  Latin  from  the  JPrancfort  edition 
of  1691,  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  reprint  of  one  of 
the  antecedent  editions  of  R.  Stephens,  probably  that  of  1557, 
and  the  German  from  the  edition  of  Luther  in  1545. 

The  LaJtin  Version  of  the  New  Testament  is  attributed  to  Beza, 
of.  which  it  appears  Wolder  was  ignorant.  See  further,  Le  Loqg 
by  Masch,  tome  i.  p.  387,  and  Dibdin*s  Introduct.  to  the  Classics, 
vol.  L  p.  30. 

[To  be  continaed.] 


^  Hlflmn 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  FIRST   ChAP.  OP  QEVESIS. 

Almighty  l*ow*r— thoa  g^reat  first  Cause  \ 
To  thee  1  bend^whose  sacred  laws, 

First  gave  creation  birth  j— 
Who  wiUM  from  dark  chaotic  sleep, 
To. active  flow  the  watery  deep, 

And  formM  our  parent  earth : 

Who  next,  to  aid  thy  grand  design. 
In  day  callM  forth  the  light  to  shine. 

With  bright  auspicious  ray, 
—Nor  less    in  night^s  alternate  shades, 
Where  darkness  over  all  pervades. 

Is  markM  thy  sovereign  sway 

Who  thus.the  vast  celestial  space, 
Illnm*d  with  all  the  solar  race, 

Inscrutable  its  train  j 
Who  gave  the  sun  to  rule  by  day — 
By  night,  the  moon  with  less  display, 

In  bonow*d  beams  to  reign : 

Nor  these,  tho*  great,  alone  conspire. 
With  awe  sublime  my  thoug:hts  to  fire. 

At  contemplation's  shrine. 
For  o'er  creation's  boundless  space. 
Where'er  we  turn,  we  still  shall  trace, 

Omnipotence  divine! 

llien  prompt  me  Lord,  amidst  this  scene. 
With  ardent  seal,  and  upright  mien. 

My  destin'd  sphere  to  fiU ; 
Teach  me,  when  call'd  by  awful  death, 
In  pious  hope  to  yield  my  breath. 

Submissive  to  thy  will.  #••• 


17ft 
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INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.* 


THE   BOOK    OF   JuDOES. 

Year  before  the  common  year  of  Christ,  1443^— Jalian  Period,  3271.— Year 
firoB  the  Flood,  904.— Creation  from  Hsri  or  September,  2561^An.  Ezod.  Urael, 
48.— An.  ante  I  Olymp.  667. 

ff  is  imponible  to  fix,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  upon  the  author  of  this 
book :  biblical  writers  have  assigned  to  it  as  many  authors,  as  to  that  of  Joshua. 
TTiis  circumstance,  however,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  but  triflings  importance,  pos. 
sessing,  as  we  do,  the  strongest  proofe  of  its  authenticity  and  inspiration.  The 
best  founded  opinion  appears  to  be^  that  it  was  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  the 
last  of  the  Judges :  in  this  opinion  the  Jews  coincide. 

Fnm  the  circumstance  of  the  author  of  this  book  remarking,  that  *'  in  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israelf  ,*'  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  written 
after  the  establbhment  of  the  regal  govemment;  however  t^  may  be,  it  is 
certain,  that  tke  fact  of  the  Jebusites  still  dwelling  in  Jerusalem,}  proves  it  to  have 
been  written  before  that  city  was  captured  by  David,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign.§ 

Tlie  book  of  Judges  derives  its  name  from  its  containing  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  history  of  the  Israelites,  fVom  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  lugh  priesthood 
of  Eli,  under  the  government  of  the  Judges.  Tliese  men  were  raised  up  by  God  out 
of  the  several  tribes,  and  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  to 
maintain  his  rights,  and  those  of  his  people,  and  victoriously  to  vindicate  them 
finom  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  their  oppressors,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  purity 
itf  ffia  worship,  and  de/ind  the  law  which  liad  be^  received  from  Ifim. 

Tliis  book  comprises  the  history  of  about  three-  hundred  y^ars ;  or,  from  A. 
M.  2579.  to  2887.  ante  A.D.  1425.  to  1117  j  and  is  very  properly  inserted  between 
those  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  as  the  Judges  were  governors  intermediate  between 
Joshua  and  the  kings  of  Israel. 

The  book  of  Judges,  says  Dr.  Gray,  presents  to  na  a  lively  description  of  a 
flnctnattng  and  unsettlied  nation  3  a  striking  picture  of  the  disorders  and  danglers 
which  prevailed  in  a  republic  urithout  a  magistracy ;  when  ^  tlie  highways  were 
unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked  through  by-ways*^j||  when  few  prophets  were 
appointed  to  control  the  people,  and  **  every  one  did  that  whioh  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes.^^  It  exhiliits  the  contest  of  true  religion  with  superstition ;  displays 
the  beneficial  eSlectB  that  flow  (nm  the  former)  and  represents  the  miseries  and 
evil  consequences  of  impiety.  Fhim  the  scents  of  civil  discord  and  violence  which 
darken  this  histdry,'  St.  Paul,  or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has 
drawn  forth  some  iUnstrious  examples  of  &ith  in  the  characters  of  Gideon,  Blurak, 
Samson,  andJephthah.** 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  times  recorded  in  this  book,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  In  mijftd,  that  the  Jadges  frequently  acted  under  a  divine  impulse,  and  were 
endowed  with  preternatural  ooarage  and  strength  <  if  this  be  lost  sight  of,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  Justify  their  conduct  on  many  occasioos :  but  the  sanction  of  a 
divine  warrant  supersedes  all  general  rales  of  conduct. 

•  Contfaiued  from  p.  133.  f  xix.  1 ;  xxi.  25.  t  i.  21, 

§  2  Sam.  V.  6—8  ||  Chap.  v.  6.  %  zvil.  6. 

♦•  Heb.  xi.  32. 
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In  addition  to  the  internal  evidences  of  ita  autbentioity  which  this  book  pre* 
sents,  we  find  it  quoted  by  sereral  of  the  other  sacred  writers;*  and  in  some  of 
its  relations  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  Tarious  mythological  fiibles.  In  the  sacri- 
ficing of  Jephtha^s  daughter,  we  see  the  original  of  the  sacrificing  of  Ipbeglnia;  it 
being  usual  with  the  Romans,  as  JElian  obsenres^f  to  attribute  to  their  later  hems 
the  glory  of  the  actions  of  those  who  lived  long  before.  The  Vulpinariaf  or  feast 
of  the  foxes,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  the  month  of  April— the  time  of  the 
Jewish  harvest— -io  which  they  let  loose  foxes  with  torches  fastened  to  their  tailsy 
was  derived  from  the  story  of  Samson,  and  brought  into  Italy  by  the  Phoenidana  j 
And  in  the  history  of  Samson  and  l>elilah,  we  trace  the  orig^mal  of  the  fid>le  of 
Nisus  and  his  daughter,  who  cut  off  those  fatal  hairs  upon  which  the  victory  de- 
pended.§  In  addition  to  which  we  may  remark,  that  the  memorial  of  Gideon\i 
actions  are  preserved  by  Sanchoniathon,  a  Tyrian  writer,  who  lived  soon  after  hJutf 
and  whose  antiquity  is  attested  by  Porphyry. || 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of  Judges,  i,  e.  chap . 
xvii.  eiteq.  is  out  of  its  proper  place:  these  chapters,  if  inserted  in  chronologicml 
order,  should  come  in  after  chap.  U.  ver.  10.  \%  they  were  probably  carried  to  tbe 
end  of  the  book  that  they  might  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  following  analysia  these  chapters  are  inserted  in  their  natural  order. 

Pa&t  hr-Interregmum  after  the  detUk  qfJoikua, 

1.  The  Israelites  destroy  several  cities  of  the  Canaan-  \  ^^.        . 

ites  and  make  others  tributary  to  them ^        ^* 

2.  The  people  reproved  by  an  angel  for  not  exter-  ?  ^_^^_  ^  «     , 
minaiing  the  Canaanitish  nations C  "'''^*  . 

3.  The  character  of  the  people  after  the  death  off  ^    .^ 
Joshua \ ®"^®- 

4.  Introduction  of  idolatry  among  them ^— «  xvii,  xviii. 

5.  History  of  the  Levite  of  Ephraim ;  the  murder  of! 
his  concubine  by  the  Bei\jamites  of  Gibeah ;  and  ^ 
the  war  of  the  other  tribes  with  them 

6.  The  corruption  of  religion  and  manners  among  the  1 

Israelites,  and  their  intermixture  with  the  Ca->»—  ii,  11 — lii.7* 
naanitish  nations j 

Part  II.— 7^  HiHcry  of  the  oppreuUmt  of  the  Itraelitei,  and  their  deHvenmeee 
by  the  Judges, 

1 .  The  servitude  of  the  eastern  Israelites  under  Cushan  f 
Rishathaim,  Idng  of  Mesopotamia,  and  their  de-  >  »—  iii.  S— 11. 
liverance  by  Othnid S 

2.  Servitude  of  the  eastern  Israelites  under  Eglon,  the  I  ^^^_^  10— ftO 
king  of  Moab,  and  their  deliverance  by  Ehud . . . .  j  x— 5iu, 

3.  The  western  Israelites  delivered  by  Shamg^....     •—-31. 

4.  Senritude  of  the  northern  Israelites  under  Jabin, ) 

king  of  Canaan,  and  their  deliverance  by  Debo-v  iv. 

rah  and  Barak ) 

The  triumphant  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak —  v. 

5.  Tlie  eastern  and  northern  Israelites  enslaved  by  ?  .       ». 

Midian,  and  their  deliverance  by  Gideon { 

6.  Hie  usurpation  and  death  of  Abimelech »—  ix. 

7.  The  history  of  the  administration  of  Tola  and  Jair.    —  x.  1—4. 

8.  TTie  oppression  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines  >  ^^__      7— xii  7 
and  Ammonites,  and  their  deliverance  by  Jephthah.  \ 

9.  The  administration  of  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon. . .     —  xii.  8— ISc 
10.    Tlie  oppression  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines,  I  __^__  xiii— xvi 

and  their  deliverance  by  Samson ( 

•  1  Sam.  xii.  9—11 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  21 ;  Psal.  Ixviii.  II )  Isa.  x.  4 ;  x.  26,  &c. 

t  Variae  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  3.  %  <^^>  F<^>  '^^  ^^• 

§  Ovid,  Metam.  lib.  viii.  fab  i. 

jj  Allix^s  Reflexions  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Test,  part  iii.  eh.  2. 

%  See  Lightfoot  in  loco. 
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The  following  anecdote  affords  lamentable  proof  of  the  gross 
superstition  which  prevailed  in  those  ages,  when  the  people  were 
deprived  of  the  light  of  revelation.  Francis  of  Assise,  who  founded 
the  order  of  Franciscans,  in  1206,  says  of  himself,  that  he  was* 
tempted  to  have  a  book :  but  as  this  seemed  contrary  to  his  vow, 
which  allowed  him  nothing  but  coats,  a  cord,  and  hose,  and  in 
case  of  necessity  only,  shoes,  he,  after  prayer,  resorted  to  the 
Gospel,  and  meeting  with  that  sentence,  **  It  is  given  unto  you 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven**  (Matt.  jiii.  ll.)* 
concluded  that  he  should  do  well  enough  without  books,  and  suf- 
fered none  of  his  followers  to  have  so  much  as  a  Bible,  or  Breviary, 
or  Psalter  !  .^— ... 

In  the  tenth  century,  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible ^  and  a  few 
other  books,  not  exceeding  sixteen  in  the  whole,  were  considered 
as  a  legacy  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  witnessed  by  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  several  Bishops;  and  of  so  great  value  as  to 
be  bequeathed  as  the  common  property  of  several  monasteries.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Charles  Robert,  king 
of  HuBgary,  mentioned  two  Breviaries  in  her  will,  one  of.  which  she 
bequeathed  to  her  daughter-in-law,  and  the  other  to  Clara  von  Puker, 
bat  with  this  stipulation,  that  after  her  death,  it  should  belong  to 
a  monastery  at  Buda.  

.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  laws  published  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  ascribed  to  King  Edgar,  for  ^*  the  regulation  of  the  lives  of 
ecclesiastical  persons,*'  are  the  following : 

Case.  1 2.  That  no  learned  priest  do  reproach  him  that  is  half- 
learned,  but  mend  him,  if  he  know  how. 

17.  That  every  christian  man  diligently  win  his  child  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  teach  him  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  creed. 

34.  That  every  priest  take  great  care  to  have  a  good  book,  at 
least  a  true  one. 

62.  That  priests  preach  to  the  people  every  Sunday,  and  alwa3rs 
give  them  a  good  example* 

64.  That  no  priest  be  a  hunter,  or  hawker,  or  player  at  dice ; 
bat  entertain  himself  with  his  book,  as  becometh  his  order. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  possesses  a  MS.  Bible  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Wickliff,  in  which  the  glosses 
are  all  incorporated  with  the  text,  and  only  distinguished  from  it 
by  a  line  underneath  ;  the  line  evidently  added  by  a  later  hand. 

The  following  are  specimens  : 
(cfOttl^e  tmaarcj^a,  tf>at  U,  prince  of  tte  fonrtft  parte.  (Luke  iii.i.) 
(absnge  sour  coiiliet5(acionii   or  Itf  goope  among  beit^en  men.  (i  Pet. 

lU    12.) 

The  practice  of  writing  comments  in  this  way,  has  given  birth 
to  multitudes  of  various  readings  ;    for,  the  notes  of  distinction 

TOX.    II.  o 
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bei  g  omitted  or  neglected,  the  gloss  waA  eousidered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  text,  and  entered  accordingly  by  succeeding  copyists. 

The  following  qnestio^ns  proposed  by  Br  John  HopeTy  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  in  the  year  1550,  to  each  minister  in  his  diocese,  will 
shew  the  contemptible  state  of  Biblical  learning  at  that  time  in  tins 
Kingdom. 
Concerning  the  Ten  Commandments : 

1.  How  many  commandments? 

2.  Whete  are  they  written  ?     • 

3.  Whether  they  can  recite  them  by  heart  ? 
On  the  articles  of  faith : 

I  •  What  are  the  articles  of  the  Christian  &ith  ? 

2.  Whether  they  can  recite  them  by  heart  ? 

3.  That  they  corroborate  them  by  authority  of  Scripture. 
On  the  Lord's  Prayer: 

1.  Whether  they  can  say  the  petitions  by  heart  ? 

«.  How  they  know  it  to  be  the  Lord's  Prayer  ? 

3.  Where  is  it  written  ? 

Strype  informs  us  that  howeyer  easy  these  demands  were,*  itikAf 
curates  and  priests  could  say  but  little  to  them.  Some  could  aky  Vttb 
Pater  Noster  in  La.tin,  but  not  in  English.  Pew  could  say  the  TeA 
Commandments.  Few  could  prove  the  articles  ctf  foith  by|9cri|ytlire: 
that  was  out  of  their  way. 

l^he  first  edition  of  the  Bishop*s  Bible,  printed  in  1568,  ib  often 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  the  Leda  Bible ;  for,s  trange  to  sa/, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  story  of  Le-' 
da  and  Jupiter  is  engraved  on  wood.  This  Bible  is  farther  remarka*- 
ble  for  these  particulars  :  At  the  beginning  is  the  head  of  Elizabeth  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  second  part  is  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  thira  part  is  the  head  of  Burleigh. 

The  following  specimen  of  a  French  paraphrastical  version  iif 
the  Psalms,  by  Pierre  de  Patis,  who  flourished  A.  D.  1900,  is 
curious,  and  suggests  the  idea,  that  the  mode  of  glossing  or  com- 
menting, in  his  day,  was  by  appending  the  gloss  or  comment  to  the 
preceding  sentence.  Our  specimen  is  taken  from  a  copy  in  ik& 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  written  by  a  scribe  called  Linardin^  and 
is  cited  byTownley,  Illust.  Bib.  Lit.  i.  388. 

*^  Beneure  est  cet  home  qui  ne  nala  pas  en  le  cdnseil  diss 
felons y  et  ne  se  aresta  pas  en  la  voie  des  pecheors^  conie'Jist 
Adam  quand  il  mangea  la  poume," 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  who  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  fe- 
lons* nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  as  Adam  did  when  he 
ate  the  apple.'* 


*  Tbe  propriety  of  using  this  term  in  reference  to  Adan,  is  eyident 
fh>m  its  etjrmoldgy,  for,  according^  to  Spelman,  it  is  derived  from  the  ten- 
tonic  Fee,  which  signifies  Jief,  and  Low,  which  sig-nifies  price  or  va/ntf,  so 
that  FeUmy  was  the  art,  by  which  a  vassal   forfeited  his  estate  to  his  Lord, 


^ 
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L— ^  TViMtfife  on  tkt  Cfenim  and  objmii  t^Oe  Pah^arthd^  iU  LnUical^  mkt 
tkt  CkriHitm  DispetuatUnu.    By   George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.  Rector  of 
.  JUmg-Newtom,  dTols.  8to.« 

Um,  JPUber  now  ad¥aiicet»  in  Book  II,  to  the  conrideration  of  the  Object  or 
THE    LEYITIGAL    DIBPENSATIOH  ;   this   he    flhews  in— 

Chapter  I.  was,  to  preHeire  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  the  midst 
of  snrnmnding  idolatry,  and  to  perpetuate  and  confirm  the  aboriginal  doctrine 
of  Redemption :  for — 

I.— The  true  roHomUe  of  the  deluge  was  an  uniTeraal  apoatacy  flrom  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement. 

II.^The  postdiluvian  apostacy,  on  the  contrai^,  was  built  upon  an  eip> 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement:    hence  utter  excision  was  un- 


nL«— Yet  the  erring  Pagans  had  need  to  be  brought  back  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  Hie  LeVitical  Dispensation,  therefore,  was  employed,  as  an  to^ 
strament  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  perpetuate  and  confirm  the 
patriarchal  doctrine  of  Redemption.  Neither  of  these  points  require  a  hibonred 
pvoof :  favtp*— 

IV.^->Tlbe  second  of  them  involves  the  discussion  of  a  most  important  and 
litigated  topic,  which  afiects  at  once  the  Patriarchal  and  Levitical  Dia- 
namely,  whether  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  known  under 
these  dispensations  ?    This  leads  Mr.  Faber,  in— 

Qwpter  II.  To  ascertain  the  degree  of  knowledge  respectlag  a  futnn 
Mate  o#  ntribution,  posse  wed  by  those  who  lived  under  the  Fntriarchal  Dis- 


1.^— The  system  of  Bishop  Warburton,  that  the  Israelites  were  ignorant  of  a 
Itatmne  state,  required  him  to  maintain,  that  their  predeceesorB^  during  the  Fa- 
triarcfaal  ages,  were  also  ignorant  of  it;  and  this,  to  preserve  the  compactneaa 
of  his  system,  further  required  hun  to  maintain,  that  those  of  the  patriarchal 
agas  ^were  consigned  to  the  guidance  of  natural  religion,  and  were  placed 
onder  an  equal  Providence.    But-— 

1.  We  have  no  proof  flnom  Scripture,  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world 
Uved  under  an  equal  or  miraculous  Providence ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  as  de- 
tMwe  proof,  as  can  well  be  expected  from  so  very  brief  a  history  of  the  flrrt 
ages,  that  they  lived,  like  ourselves,  under  an  unequal  and  irregular  Providence. 
The  proof  of  ^is  point  has  ahneady  been  adduced,  ftt>m  the  recorded  fact  of  the 
pranatore  and  violent  death  of  the  righteous  Abel ;  while  the  fratricide  Cain  en- 
joyed a  long  life  with  a  competent  share  of  worldly  prosperity .f  Hiis  is  farther 
proved  from  the  words  of  the  impious  antediluvians  themselves,  as  recorded  in 
Job  xxil,  15—18. 

S.  Again :  so  fiur  from  our  having  the  least  reason  to  believe  from  Scrip- 
tare,  that  man,  after  the  fall,  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  natural  religico ;  we 
have  learned,  both  from  it  and  the  whole  frame  of  Pagan  theology,  that  he 
was  snl^ected  to  a  system  of  revealed  religion,  the  very  comer  stone  of  which 
was  the  promise  of  a  future  Deliverer:  which,  of  necessity,  involves  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  existence. 

II.— It  may  be  established,  on  the  direct  authority  of  Scripture,  that  those 
of  the  patriarchal  ages  must  have  known  and  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
letributory  state. 

1.  Tlie  £ict  of  the  transition  of  Enoch  involves  a  knowledge  of  tifiOure  etaie 
of  reward.  2.  Hie  antediluvians  must  have  equally  learned  the  doctrine  of  ayk- 
twre  etaie  ^jnmiekmemi  from  the  tenor  of  the  preaching  of  Enoch,  as  recorded 


•  Conchided  ftm  p.  139.  f  See  Book  i.  chap.  2.  §  iii.  3. 
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by  St.  Jade,  veraes  14,  15.  3.  The  knowledge  of  a  fatme  state,  as  pometied  hf 
the  early  patriardii,  whether  antedilaTian  or  postdihiviany  it  wo  explicitly  de-* 
Glared  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  no  doubt  upon  the 
sultlect  can  nemafai  in  the  minds  of  those  who  admit  his  difine  in^inition.  Seer 
Heb.  xi.  ld-^16. 

HI.— Bishop  Warburton,  in  order  to  escape  from  these  difficulties,  maintalMy 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  known  indeed  to  the  chief  patriarchs, 
bat  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  But  such  a  conoession  givea 
birth  to  a  new  host  of  difficulties:    for— 

1.  If  the  old  Fathers  knew  the  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  state, how  came  they  not  to 
make  it  generally  known }  The  answer  of  the  Bishop  to  this  question  isquite  insiUL 
ficient.  Tl.)  If  the  early  Patriarchs  knew  the  doctrine,  it  must  inevitably  haTe  been 
also  to  the  re»t  of  mankind  ^  for,  if  Abel  were  acquainted  with,  as  is  expressly  known 
declared  by  the  inspired  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that 
he  should  never  communicate  his  knowledge  to  his  brother  Gain,  and  to  his  fitther 
Adam,  even  supposing  the  doctrine  not  to  haye  been  previously  known  to  Adam, 
But,  if  *Adam  were  acquainted  with  it,  he  would  surely  not  conceal  it  from  Setliy 
and  his  younger  children :  and  these,  in  like  manner^  would  careftilly  band 
down  to  their  posterity  a  doctrine  of  such  vital  importance.  If  we  could  suppoa» 
that  this  doctrine  was  totally  lost  in  the  course  of  the  seven  generaliona  fttm 
Adam  to  Enoch,  the  system  of  Bishop  Warburton  would  be'  little  benefitted 
by  the  concession.  Enoch,  according  to  St.  Paul,  was  no  less  acquainted  wilk 
the  doctrine  than  Abel  j  and,  according  to  St.  Jude,  was  very  far  indeed  fhim 
treasuring  it  up  either  in  his  own  bosom  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  direct  male 
descendants  of  Seth.  If  we  admit,  that  the  doctrine  was  at  length  universally  ex- 
ploded by  the  wicked  antediluvians,  yet  Noah  is  specially  enumerated  by  St. 
Fan],  as  desiring  a  better  cowktryy  thai  if,  an  heavenip.  If,  then,  Noah  was 
thus  confessedly  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  afkture  etate^  can  we  beHevcy 
that  his  sons  would  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  it ;  and,  if  his  sons  were  not 
ignorant  of  it,  can  we  believe  that  they  would  fail  to  communicate  so  impor- 
tant  a  doctrine  to  their  posterity  ?  (2.)  This  argument  will  hold  perfectly  good, 
whether  the  faith  ascribed  by  the  apostle  to  Us  host  of  worthies,  was  fMk 
in  the  generic  sense,  as  his  Lordship  maintains,  or  faith  in  the  epecijh 


of  aprotpeetive  Juiik  in  the  great  Deliverer^  as  others  .believe,  for  we  are  as- 
sured, that  they  desired  a  better  country ^  that  i#,  a  heavenly:  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  they  must,  at  least,  have  communicated  their  knowledge  of  a 
future  state  to  their  ddldren  and  relatives.  Mr.  F.  then  ably  demonstrates^ 
that  the  faith  spoken  of  was  not  merely  a  generic  faith  in  God's  promises, 
but  a  specific  faith  in  the  promised  deliverer. 

2.  Mr.  F.  next  shews,  that  the  Bishop's  concessions  are  wholly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  his  explanation  of  the  text,  which  speaks  of  Christ  bringing  Ufe 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Oospel,  which  he  understands  to  denote, 
that  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  were  first  taught  by  our  &ivio«ar. 
(1.)  Yet  the  whole  weight  of  the  Bishop's  argument  from  that  text  rests  upon 
hb  own  interpretation  of  it,  which  interpretation  Mr.  F.  clearly  shews  to  be 
erroneous ;  as  there  is  one  remarkable  text  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  is  of 
itself  most  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  his  Lordship's  gloss  is  radically- 
wrong,  Dan.  xii.  2,  3.  (2.)  The  true  meaning  of  the  text  is  then  shewn 
to  be,  that  Christ  brought  this  doctrine  out  of  comparative  darkness,  into  a 
light  hitherto  unknown :  he  delivered  it  clearly,  fully,  and  explicitly ;  he  made 
it  the  exclusive  sanction  of  the  new  dispensation :  he  communicated  it  with  a 
full-orbed  glory,  not  only  to  the  believing  Jews,  but  likewise  to  the  benighted 
Gentiles. 

3.  Mr.  Faber  next  proceeds  to  point  out  some  further  extraordinary  incansis- 
tencies  in  the  system  advocated  by  Bishop  Warburton. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  the  degree  of  kdbwledge  respecting  a  future  state 
of  retribution,  possessed  by  those  who  lived  under  the  Levitical  Dispensation. 

After  stating  the  argument  as  it  stands  with  respect  to  the  ground  which 
has  been  already  gained,  Mr.  Faber  proceeds   to  shew,  in-— 
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Section  I.  That  the  knowledge  of  a  Aitnre  state  of  retribation,  which 
Abraham  and  his  family  are  allowed  to  have  possessed,  inTolTes,  by  a  moral 
necessity,  the  same  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus. 

Id— The  object  of  God^s  call  to  Abraham  was  to  incnicate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dfrfaie  unity,  and  the  connected  doctrines'  of  redemption,  and  a  fhture  state  of 
retribution.  The  first  particular  requires  no  formal  proofs  and  Mr.  Faber  pro- 
ceeds  to  demonstrate  the  two  remaining  ones.  1.  Of  these,  he  obsenres,  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  was  fully  revealed  to  the  devout  PkUriarch,  through  the 
mediom  of  that  extraordinary  drama,  the  interrupted  sacrifice  of  leaae;  for 
proof  of  which  he  refers  to  Heb.  xi.  17,  19.  2.  Their  knowledge  of  a  fhtnre 
state  would  follow  of  course  from  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demptioB,  even  if  nothing  more  had  been  said  on  the  subject;  but  St.  FanI 
does  not  leave  this  important  matter  to  be  gathered  by  induction,  but  declares 
that  Abraham  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  died  in  fiUthy  who  be- 
hM  ike  nromiset  of  a  hitate  deliverer,  and  who  thus  testified  that  thej^  de- 
Hrtd  a  better  country^  that  is,  a  hcaveniff, 

n.— Mr.  Faber  now  traces  the  connected  doctrines  of  redemption  and  a 
fhture  state  from  Abraham  to  the  Exodus.  From  Abraham,  these  two  doc- 
trines, on  the  express  authority  of  St.  Paul,  may  be  traced  down  to  the  fiu 
uS]f  of  Jacob  (Heb.  xi.  8 — 19.).  Jacob  died  198  years  before  the  Exodus; 
And  at  that  time  the  twelve  patriarchs  were  all  acquainted  with  them;  and. 
accordingly,  St.  Paul  specially  mentions  Joseph  among  his  worthies.  (Heb.  xi.  22^ 
If  the  twelve  were  all  acquainted  with  them,  we  may  be  morally  certain  thai 
they  would  not  fidl  to  communicate  them  to  their  children :  and,  in  hct, 
Jwcoh  hfanself  lived  to  converse,  not  only  with  his  gprand-children,  but  also 
with  some  of  his  g^reat'  grand-children;  so  that  when  he  descended  into 
Egypt,  he  was  at  the  head  of  seventy  souls.  Hence  it  appears,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Jacobus  death,  full  seventy  persons  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
these  doctrines;  and  these  seventy  persons  were  the  ancestors  of  the  wh»Ie 
Iflraelitish  nation :  and  out  of  their  number,  Levi,  died  only  128  years  before 
the  Exodus ;  whence,  of  course,  his  nephews  and  g^nd-nephews,  and  his  own 
posterity,  must  have  died  much  nearer  to  that  epoch.  In  fkct,  Aaron  and 
Moses  are  connected  with  their  ancestor  Levi  by  only  a  single  intervening 
link;  for  Amram  and  Jochebed  conversed  with  Levi,  and  Aaron  and  Moeea 
with  Jochebed.  Such  being  the  case,  it  Is  Justly  inferred,  that  if  the  docr 
trines  were  known  to  the  successive  households  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
it  is  utterly  impossible,  that  they  could  be  wholly  unknown  to  the  Israelites 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  They  might  be  corrupted  in  the  lapse  of  generations; 
bat  if  once  knoum^  they    could  never  be  Jwrgotten. 

Section  II.    Mr.  Faber  now  advances  to  an  examination  of  the  alignments, 

adduced  by  Bishop   Warburton.    As  a  full  reply  to  every   argument  of  this 

description,  his  Lordship  urges,  what  he  contends  to  be  the  naked  matter  of 

Joeif  that  the  Israelites  did  Ui  reality  not  believe  in  a  future  etate.    The  proof 

of  his  assertion  is   partly  negative  and  partly  pontive. 

I.— Tlie  negative  argument  is  built  on  the  total  silence  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  respecting  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  Mr.  F.  1. 
Enters  upon  the  discussion  of  this  argument  under  a  Aree  concession  of  its 
premises;  and  shews  (1.)  Tliat  the  silence  of  the  Israelites,  respecting  a  fn- 
tore  state,  is  insufficient  to  prove  their  ignorance  of  it;  for,  if  it  were,  it 
must  likewise  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  ignorance  of  all  other  persons 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  are  similarly  silent ;  such  even  as 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  whom,  nevertheless,  we  are  assured  died  in 
/aiikf  having  seen  the  promises  afar  ofi",  alike  desiring  a  better  counJtry^ 
thai  if,  a  heavenly.  (2.)  The  pretended  silence  of  the  Israelites  is  built 
upon  a  palpable  fallacy;  for  it  is  not  their  silence,  but  merely  the  alleged 
silence  of  their  ktetariatu.  2.  Mr.  F.  then  proceeds  to  hivestigate  the  pre- 
mises  of  the  Bishop^s  negative  argument,  how  fiur  those  premises  are  them- 
selves true ;  and  shews  (1.)  That  throughout  the  Bishop^s  entire  statement, 
Hiere   runs    a    vehi  of    decided    exaggeration.  (2.)  That   there  b  likewise  a 
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style  of  the  woik.  M.)  The  popular  doctrine  of  the  Jewto  in  the  time  of  Oiikt^ 
relmtiTe  to  an  equal  Pinovidenoe ;  which  is  inconaiatenft  with  the  theory  that  it 
¥rai  written  by  Ezra  for  the  purpose  of  explahiing^  to  the  Jew%  that  tiie 
partial  and  miraculous  Providence,  which  had  hitherto  attended  their  cnmmim- 
wealthy  had  now  ceased  to  operate.  2.  Mr.  F.  then  matntainsy  both  fraoi 
external  and  internal  evidence,  the  theory  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  book 
of  Job. 

ir.  A  discussion  of  the  question  relative  to  the  author  of  tiie  book  of 
Job.   And— - 

1.  Of  the  theory  that  it  was  written  by  Job,  and  slightly  altered  by  Bfoaea: 
against  which  it  is  objected.  (1.)  That  Moses  could  have  no  authority  to  take 
these  alleged  liberties  with  a  confessedly  inspired  production.  (3.)  That  the 
argument,  that  Job  must  be  the  author  of  the  book;  because,  as  he  was 
certainly  honoured  by  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  God  would  convey  supernatural  communications  to  one  peno% 
and  appoint  another  to  relate  them,  is  gppounded  upon  an  anq^ogy  which  has 
no  existence ;  namely,  that  no  instance  can  be  produced  of  God's  ooavejkig 
supernatural  conununications  to  one  person,  and  yet  of  his  appointing  anther 
person  to  relate  them.  (3.)  The  supposition  of  its  being  written  by  wi 
Idnmean,  and,  therefore,  an  alien  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  seems  to  be 
directly  contrary  to  the  plan  adopted  by  God,  before  the  promulgfatien  of  flie 
gospel ;  for  the  chosen  house  of  Israel  was  both  the  special  vehfele,  and  the 
special  depository  of  God*8  word ;  to  Which  peculiarity  St.  Paul  alludes  in  non 
than  a  single  passage.  (Eph.  iL  12 ;  Rom.  ix.  4, 5.) 

2.  Mr.  Faber  contends  that  the  book  must  have  been  written  by  as 
Israelite  subsequent  to  the  giving  of  the  law  fnm  Mount  Sinai ;  because  Job 
represents  idolatry  as  a  tin  IMie  to  b€  pnnithtd  by  tkt  ehril  magUtrmit. 
(chap,  xxxi  26 — 28.)-  We  think,  however,  that  no  conclusive  argument  can  be 
orawn  from  this  passage;  for  the  words,  as  observed  by  Park  hurst,  ^  msf 
be  otherwise  rendered,  erea  tkU  (were)  an  iniquitp  (to  or  before)  mp  jwdfftf 
and  consequently  to  be  punished  by  him;  or  else  nnb  may  be  rendered' 
vocatively,  O  my  judge  f  and  on  either  of  these  interpretations,  by  kt$  judgt^ 
Job  could  not  mean  any  hHman  magUtrate^  but  God  only;  because  he  is 
peaking  of  a  secret  «^a.** 

3.  Mr.  F.  then  infers  fhNn  there  being  no  clear  and  undeniable  alhisioB  t^- 
events  subsequent  to  Moses,  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  it  ought  to  be  attribolad 
'^  to  the  vivid  and  masterly  pen  of  the  highly  educated  legislator  of  tiM 
Israelites  ;'*  and  <<  with  this  supposition,  the  internal  evidence,  afifbrded  by  the 
book  itself,  exactly  agrees."  He  then  produces  the  following  allusioDa,  net, 
indeed,  as  prooft  that  Moses  was  the  author,  but  that,  if  tiie  passages  ia 
question  he  allusions  to  particular  incidents,  they  are  precisely  such  as  Moaes^. 
ui^der  kU  circumstances,  might  well  be  expected,  above  all  other  men,  to  hara 
introduced,  (h)  Allusions  to  the  shepherd-kings  of  Egypt,  as  to  their  sal^ 
gation  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  great  prosperity  which  seemed  to  attead 
them  for  a  season,  and  the  oppression  which  they  exercised  oves  the  van-' 
quished.  Job  ix.  23,  24 ;  xii.  6 ;  xxiv.  2— >16.  —to  their  final  rum  and  desolatSoa 
generally.  Job  xx.  17 — 20,  24. — to  their  destruction  in  the  Red  Sea,  Job  xzri. 
12;  xxit  1^—19;  xviii.  ^—11— to  their  resisting  the  divine  behests  as  oommo- 
B&oited  by  Moso,  and  to  the  ultimate  subversion  of  their  usurped  aathority 
even  in  the  very  plenitude  of  its  strength.  Job  xv.  17 — 32  — 4o  their  first  ex- 
pulsion from  Egypt,  when  they  were  driven  into  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
became  notorious  for  their  robberies,  Job  xxx.  1-— 6  —to  the  plague  of  darkness 
with  which  they  were  afflicted,  Job  v.  1^— 16— «nd  to  their  unjust  govern- 
ment, and  the  death  of  the  first-bom  which  took  place  at  midni^t.  Job 
xxxiv.  17 — 21.  Comp.  Exod.  xii.  29,  30.  (2.)  Allusions  to  the  awful  appearanoea 
of  God  to  Moses,  Job  xxxviiu  1 ;  xl.  6.  (3)  Allusion  to  the  law,  Job  xxli. 
22.  (4 )  Allusion  to  the  pillar  of  fire  and  smoke,  Job  xxix.  2—4.  (5.)  AUu- 
simis  to  the  author*s  physiological  studies.  Job  xl  15—24 ;  xii.  (6  )  Allusloo  to 
the  wisdoqi  of  Egypt,  as  contrasted  with  divme  wisdom.  Job  xxviii.  12—^  28. 
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Sectioo  IIL  RMpectiiig  the  ol^ect  of  the  book  of  Job;  in  which  Mr.  Faber 
■hews: 

L— The  nnsatitfactorinew  of  the  Tarions  opinioiHi  which  have  been  advanced 
npoD  thia  8al:t|ect.  (1.)  The  opinion  of  Grey,,  that  the  poem  is  a  perpetual 
docoment  of  hnmility  and  paUence  to  all  good  men  in  aiBiction.  (2.;  The 
opinion  of  Houbigant,  that  it  ¥raa  composed  ror  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  a 
vnd  man  mig^t  be  afflicted  in  this  world,  without  aqy  impotatton  upon  the 
diyine  Justice.  (3.)  The  hypothesis  of  Ganiet,  that  the  poem  is  an  ingenious 
allegory,  in  which  the  coudition  of  Job  shadows  out  the  suflerings  of  the  Jews 
dnrbg  the  Babylonian  captivity.  (4.)  Tlie  hypothesis  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  that 
the  book  was  composed  in  opposition  to  the  old  Magian  doctrine  of  two  inde- 
pendent principles  (5.)  Hie  theory  of  Bishop  Warburton,  that  the  poem  was 
written  by  Ezra  for  the  comfort  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  found  the  extraor- 
dinary providence  of  the  theocracy  withdrawn  tnm  them,  and  when  in  conse- 
qiaence  they  observed  the  frequent  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  frequent 
depreauon  of  the  pious.  Such  an  opinioD,  Mr.  F.  shews,  is  alike  inconsisteot  with 
the  Bisbop^s  own  acknowledgements,  and  with  the  internal  structure  of  the 
poem  itself. 

II.— Mr.  F.  now  proceeds  to  enquire  into  the  true  object  of  this  extraor- 
dfauury  woik.  1.  This  he  states  to  be,  to  establish  the  sinAilness  of  man,  the 
impossibility  of  justifying  himself  before  God,  his  consequent  need  of  a  Redeemer, 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  to  be  obtained  through  that  Redeemer.  The 
poem  itself  he  considers  to  be  an  apologue  or  parable,  founded  upon  a  real 
character  and  a  real  history;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  judiciously 
chosen  for  this  purpose ;  for  (1.)  Hie  character  was  that  of  a  strictly  upright 
and  moral  man.*  hence  the  whole  argument  l>etween  Job  and  his  niends,  is 
made  to  turn  npon  the  hinge ;  whether  a  wunCe  oum  righieoueneee  amld^  or 
tomld  noif  jtutify  kim  before  God.  (2,)  Alike  apposite  for  this  purpose  was  the 
literal  history  of  Job :  nothing  could  more  fully  serve  as  the  substratum  of 
an  oriental  apologue  or  parable;  both  in  his  afflictions  and  final  recompence. 
8.  These  matters  being  premised,  Mr.  F.  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the 
dramatic  poem  itself;  which  he  docs  by  ezhibithig:  (1.)  llie  argument  of  the 
poem ;  and,  (2.)  a  copious  analysis  of  the  whole  comporition,  as  a  proof  that 
the  argument  is  rightly  given.  Chapter  by  chapter,  the  woriL  is  strictly  ana- 
lysed ;  and  the  general  result  of  the  whole  is  this :  einfiU  sum,  even  wkem 
moei  attentive  to  the  dutiee  of  maraUty^  cannot  juetify  hiwueif  in  the  preeenee 
<fOod,  To  deliver  him  from  wrath,  and  to  give  himaHgkito  a  joffful  retur- 
ruction  from  the  dead,  he  hoe  need  of  that  aionmnenty  which  earn  omlg  be  ejfef^ed 
^  ihe  AngeUMediator.  3.  Mr.  F.  then  concludes  the  discussion,  by  stathig 
the  grounds  on  which  the  poem  is  maintained  to  be  an  apologue ;  these  are ; 
(1.)  Hie  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  subject  of  the  poem.  (2.)  Certain 
declarations  made  by  the  author. 

Book  III.  treats  of  the  object  of  the  Christian  Dispensation;  which 
c«Nnpared  with  the  ot^ect  of  the  other  Dispensations,  Mr.  F.  thus  clearly  and 
forcibly  states,  jn — 

Chapter  I.  «  What  its  predecessors  taught  and  announced  protpecHvelgf 
this  concluding  Dispensation  has  exhibited  in  actual  accomplishment,  and  to 
the  very  end  of  time  will  teach  and  enforce  retroepectivelg.  The  eariy- 
promised  and  long-expected  Angel-Redeemer  has  now  been  manifested  in  the 
flesh :  he  has  made  a  full  and  perfect  atonement  for  the  sins  of  lost  mankind ; 
be  has  exhibited  himself  as  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant :  and,  the  shadow* 
of  comparative  night  having  passed  away,  he  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
Qgfat  through  the  Gospel. 

*<  As  the  substance  of  all  the  three  Dispensations  is  the  same,  a  triple  cord 
not  quMklg  brohen  ;  so  with  some  shades  of  difference,  the  objects  of  all  the 
three  may  be  pronounced  the  same  also. 

**  Of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation,  the  ol^ect  was  to  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  Eedemption,  wUh  iU  noeeeeary  concomitant,  the  doctrine  of  a  recovered  happg 
inunortalitg. 

"  Of  the  Levitical  I>ispen«ation,  the  object  was  to  preterxe  the  h^ledge 
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qf  ike  tTM  Ood  in  tke  midtt  qf  iurrounding  idoUOrjfy  amd  to  ptrpttmaU  tmd 
conftrm  the  aboriginal  doctrine  of  Redemption  with  all  the  hUewed  cofneeqvbmees 
whidk  Jlow  from  it. 

«  Of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  the  oliject  is  still  to  enjhree  the  eame 
ffital  doctrine^  namely j  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  through  a  divine  Mediaior, 
and  the  consequent  certainty  of  eternal  life;  but  to  enfbrce  it  with  a  degree  t^ 
deameu  amd  MnesMy  which  can  only  apring  from  a  now  actually  compUML 
deliveranee.'"    This  leads  Mr.  Faber  to  treat,  iii^ 

Chapter  II,  of  the  allied  nature  of  the  Levitical  and  Christian  covenant^  M 
illustrated  by  A.  Paul,  on  the  general  principles  of  ancient  covenanting :  in  which 
he  shews  that  the  Levitical  and  Christian  Dispensations  are  each  a  coyenant 
between  God  and  man;  and  that  their  nature  is  fully  illustrated  in  Heb.  Ylli. 
and  ix  :  a  portion  of  Scripture,  for  the  right  understanding  of  which  some  de- 
g^ree  of  care  and  attention  is  necessary. 

I.»-This  passage,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  is  obscured  by  a  Tariation  of 
phraseology  in  our  conunon  English  translation  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
Greek  original.  1.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighth  chapter  and  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth,  the  Greek  word  Diathehe  (SiaQriKri)  is  rendered  by  the  EngHsh 
word  covenant ;  but,  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  chapter,  the  wAt- 
same  Greek  word  IHaihekiy  is  rendered  by  the  English  word  Tettameni :  a  va- 
riation rendered  the  more  striiung,  by  the  circumstance  of  our  translators  re- 
turning, after  the  dose  of  the  ninth  chapter,  to  their  original  mode  of  rendering 
the  Greek  word ;  which  original  mode  they  thenceforth  retiun  to  the  end  of  the 
ctristle.  2.  Now  a  variation,  so  extraordinary,  and  so  wholly  unwarranted  by 
the  original,  is  altogether  intolerable :  for,  when  the  inspired  author  was  pnrsiifaig 
one  unbroken  chain  of  argumentation  to  which  this  single  word  Diatheki  plalnljr 
enough  supplies  the  leading  idea,  it  is  incredible  that  so  faulty  a  mode  of  writing 
should  have  been  adopted  by  him,  as  to  use  this  single  leading  word  in  two  en- 
tirely different  significations.  Therefore  it  is  concluded,  with  Codurcns,  Whitbir, 
Pierce,  Doddridge,  Wakefield,  and  Macknight,  that  the  Apostle  must  needs 
have  employed  the  word  Diathehk  in  one  and  the  same  sense  throughout  the 
entire  passage  comprehended  within  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters.  3.  Henoe 
the  word  must  be  uniformly  rendered  either  in  one  or  the  other  sense. 

II. — ^From  this  statement  of  the  matter,  a  question  immediately  arises  as  to 
the  true  sense  which  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  the  Apostle^s  word  Diatheki.  For 
the  solution  of  this  question,  St.  Paul  himself  affords  us  a  clue.  Citing  a  well 
known  passage  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  he  expresses,  as  the  Seventy  have 
constantly  done  before  him,  the  Hebrew  word  Berith  (nna)  by  the  Greek  word 
Diathek^.  (Heb.  vlii.  8—12;  Jer.  xxxi.  31—44.)  Whence  it  is  justly  inferred, 
that  as  Berith  always  signifies  a  covenanty  compact  or  hargaiUy  made  between 
two  or  more  contracting  partie»y  the  word  Diathekiy  which  the  Apostle  employed 
as  equivalent,  was  desigrned  by  him  to  be  understood  in  the  self-same  sense. 

III.— Having  thus  ascertained  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  the  word 
Diaihekiy  Mr.  F.  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  ancient 
covenants  were  made  and  ratified ;  as  upon  this  circumstance  is  built  the  whole 
argument,  being,  in  &ct,  no  other  than  an  argument  Arom  general  to  parti- 
cular.  Now  the  mode,  in  which  ancient  convenants  were  made  and  ratified, 
was  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim ;  1.  As  in  the  primeval  covenant  made  be- 
tween  God  and  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20;  ix.  1—17.);  whence  the  formula  w«» 
handed  down  to  all  the  posterity  of  Noah.  The  following  instances  are  then 
adduced:  H)  The  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv).  (2.)  The  cove- 
nant of  Abraham  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi.  22—23.).  (3.)  The  covenant  of 
Jacob  and  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  44 — 54.).  (4.)  The  mode  of  covenanting  among  the 
Greeks ;  as  we  learn  from  the  vivid  description  of  the  poet  Eschylus  (Sept.  cont. 
Theb.  ver.  42—48) ;  and  also  fttm  Homer  (Iliad  1.  iii  v.  264—301.).  (5  )  The 
mode  of  covenanting  among  the  Romans ;  wbich  was  of  a  similar  nature,  as  we 
may  collect  from  the  charge  brought  against  Cataline  and  his  associates  (Sallnst. 
de  bell.  Cat.  §  22.).  2.  The  slaughtered  victfans  over  which,  and  by  which, 
the  covenant  was  made  and  ratified,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
•ACRiriCB ;  as  is  sufliciently  evident  from  the  sacred  writers  invariably  speaking 
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of  it  as  being  a  iacrifice  to  the  Lard.    See  Gen.  viii.  20—22 ;  ix.  9—17  3  zzxi. 
44--54;  Exod.  xix.  6;  xx.  24. 

rv.^— These  matters  beings  premised,  Mr.  F.  now  exhibits  what  he  conceives 
(and  also  what  we  conceive)  to  be  the  proper  rendering  of  Heb.  ix.  15— 20,  namely, 
*<  And,  on  this  account,  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant  j  in  order  tliat,  death 
having  talcen  place  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressiotts  which  were  under 
tlie  lint  covenant,  the  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  Inheritance. 
For,  where  there  is  a  covenant,  there  also  it  is  necessary  that  the  death  of  the 
ratiiler  should  be.  For  a  covenant  over  dead  vietimt  is  valid  :  since  it  is  of  no 
strength,  while  the  ratifier  is  living.  Whereupon,  neither  was  the  first  eovenani 
nungnrated  without  blood.  For,  every  commandment  according  to  the  law 
having  been  spoken  by  Moses  to  all  the  people,  having  taken  the  blood  of  calves 
aad  of  goats  with  water  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  he  sprinkled  both  the  book 
itadf  and  all  the  people,  saying :  <  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  God 
bath  enjoined  to  you.*  "  Respecting  this  translation,  Mr.  Faber  remarks,  1.  That 
the  expression  the  maker  or  ratifier  of  a  eovetumt  is  of  necessity  ambiguous ;  and 
may  denote  either  each  individual  of  the  ecniraeting  parties,  or  the  tlaugktered 
TiAim.  (1.)  In  Heb.  viii.  10,  the  person  who  makes  the  covenant  is  Jehovah,  one 
of  the  contracting  parties.  (2 )  In  Ptsalm  1.  5,  the  ratifier  of  the  covenant  is 
farad  collectively,  another  of  the  contracting  parties.  (3.)  In  Heb.ix  16,  the  ra- 
tifier of  the  covenant  is  neither  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  the  victhn  by  whidi 
the  covenant  is  made  or  ratified.  2.  That  by  ike  dead  are  meant  the  dead  victiwu, 
which  the  contracting  parties  had  sacrificed,  as  is  clear,  both  from  the  whole 
drift  of  the  argument,  and  from  the  very  phraseology  employed  by  St.  Paul. 
3.  That  the  Greek  word  (SiaBifitvos)  denoting  the  ratiflery  is  in  the  masculine 
gender,  and  not  in  the  neuter,  because  the  names  of  the  clean  animals  devoted  to 
sacrillee,  namely,  ravpoc,  itwrxpQf  and  rpayoc,  as  they  are  set  forth  by  St.  Paul, 
both  before  and  after  the  passage  which  contains  the  word  under  consideration,  are 
of  the  mascoline  gender. 

v.— Mr.  F.  next  considers  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle,  throughout  the  entire 
panage  contained  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cbapteni  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
1.  The  basis  of  the  argument  is  the  16th  and  17fh  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter;  in 
which  he  must  be  understood  as  arguing  from  the  well  known  and  universally 
received  mode  of  ratifying  a  covenant  in  oimiral,  to  the  exactly  similar  mode 
of  the  ratifying  'the  Levitical  and  Christian  covenants  in  particuuui.  2.  His 
veaaooing,  therefore,  if  thrown  into  a  syllogistic  form,  is  to  the  following  effect : 
all  covenants  are  ratified  over  a  sacrifice ;  and  are  valid  only  over  dead  victims ; 
Ibr  they  are  no  way  binding,  while  the  ratifier  is  living.  But  the  Levitlcal  and 
Christian  Dispensations  are  each  a  covenant  betweeik  God  and  man.  Therefore 
each  of  those  covenants  must  have  been  ratified  over  a  sacrifice.  3.  Mr.  F.  then 
ihewa  the  accoMance  of  the  statement  of  the  aigument  with  the  general  context : 

With  the  drift  of  the  g^eneral  context,  antecedent  to  the  text  in  question :  and. 

With  the  drift  of  the  context  subsequent  to  the  text. 

VI.— It  is  next  shewn,  that  the  theory  of  Spencer  relative  to  the  Gentile 
origin  of  the  sacrificial  rite  of  covenant^naking  is  unsatisfactory  and  untrue. 

VII/— Mr.  F.  then  takes  a  summary  view  of  the  Apostle^s  whole  aigu- 
ment ;  and  shews,  that  ^  the  point,  most  decidedly  established  by  the  whole 
discussion  is  this:  that  the  slaughter  qf  Christ  our  Saviour  was  a  frvs^ 
proper^  and  literal  sacrifice  f  not  a  sacrifice,  in  the  figurative,  or  rather, 
the  nidntelligibie  sense  for  which  the  Socinians  contend.** 

Chapter  IlL— -The  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  ctf  Jesus  in  his 
character  of  the  promised  Mes^ah,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  is  the  basis  of 
eternal  Hie,  From  the  passage  whidi  contains  this  declaration  of  our  Lo^ 
(John  xvii.  3.),  Sodnian  writers  argue^  that  no  one  but  the  Father  is  the 
true  God,  and,  consequently  that  that  character  does  not  apply  to  Christ  and 
the  Holy  plioBt.    But  Mr.  F.  deariy  evinces,  that— 

L^— 1^  iallajcy  of  this  argument  lies  in  a  mis-statement  of  our  Lord's 
language:  for,  1.  Christ  asserts,  that  the  Father  is  the  only  true  Godc  but, 
3.  The  Sociniaiis  describe  him  as  asserting,  that  the  Father    only  is  the  true 
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God.  3.  The  aateition  of  our  Lord  does  by  no  means  contradict  the  doctrine 

of  the   proper   divinity  of  Clirist  and  the   Holy  ^irit.    For,  siuce  the    only 

true  God  exists  in   three  persons,  each  of  the   following  propositions  is  alike 

true:    (1.)  The  Father  is  the  only  tme  God.    (2)  The  Son  is  the  only  true 

God.    (3.)  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  only  true  God.    llie  two  lattor  propositions 

Mr.  F.    ably  supports    by   Scriptural  arg^unents.    4.  Now  there  is  only  one 

tme  God.    Yet  each  of  the  three  persons  is  alike  declared  to  be  this  God. 

But  it  will  not  be  contended,  that  any  one  of  th^n  is  a  false  God,  or  that 

there  is    more   than   one   oi^v  trae  God.    Tlierefore,  each    is  the  only  trae 

God.    (1.)  This  apparent  paradox  cannot  be  solved  except   by  an  admission  of 

the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    (2)  The  proposition,  which  sets  forth  the 

ddctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Is  not  itself  unintelligible,  though  the  doctrine  may, 

and  does,  exceed  our  limited  comprehension. 

U.-— Respecting  the  real  import  and  design  of  the  passage,  on  which  Is 
built  the  preceding  Socinian  argument.  1.  While  the  language  of  our  Lord 
drariy  sets  forth  some  separation,  or  distinctiveness,  it  involves  two  very  im- 
portant propositions.  (1.)  The  first  is,  that  there  is  one  only  true  God  and  that 
the  Father  is  that  only  true  God,  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  contradistinctkm  to  the  ihlse  Gods  of  Gentillsm. 
(2.)  The  second  is,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or  Messiah,  sent  into  the  world  for 
the  redemption  of  lost  mankind.  8.  In  these  two  propositions  are  contained  the 
sum  and  substance  of  Christianity;  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  fhem  is 
declared  to  be  life  eternal.  (1.)  A  Christian  is  bound  to  believe,  that  there  is 
one  only  true  God,  and  that  the  Father  is  that  God.  This  tenet  separates  him 
Anom  the  pagan  worship  of  many  fidse  gods.  (2.)  He  is  likewise  bound  to 
believe,  that  the  only  true  God  has  sent  Jesus  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah, 
lliis  tenet  separates  him  ftom  the  infidel  Jews.  3.  The  preceding  interpretation 
of  the  passage  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  portion  of  St.  Paul*s  writings^ 
1  Cor.  viU.  1—4. 

lU^— To  know  the  Father  as  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
has  sent,  is  declared  to  be  life  eternal :  which  knowledge  comprehends  1.  A 
sound  doctrinal  knowledge  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
must  be  sought,  where  only  it  can  be  found,  in  the  inspired  volume  of  Scripture. 
2.  But  a  merely  speculative  knowledge  is  not  sufficient ;  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  correspondant  practice ;  a  practice  that  may  be  no  dbgrace  to  our  doctrine. 
Chapter  IV.  treats  of  the  mode  in  which  God^s  love  to  fallen  man  is 
described  as  operating.  Previous  to  the  &11,  the  love  of  God  to  his  creature  wx% 
was  absolute  and  immediate :  but, 

I. — Since  the  &11,  the  love  of  God  to  man  is  exhibited  as  operating  towards 
him,  not  as  an  upright,  but  as  a  degenerate  creature ;  and  hence :  1.  It  operates 
not  absolutely  but  relatively,  not  immediately  but  mediately.  2.  God  reconciles 
man  to  himself  by  the  agency  of  his  only-begotten  Son.  3.  The  nature  of  this 
intervention  is  not  merely  declaratory,  but  al^  propitiatory.  4.  Such  a  plan  is 
adduced  by  St.  John  (i  John,  iv.  &— 11.),  as  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  God*s 
love  displayed  in  actual  exercise:  and  such  undoubtedly  it  must  be  deemed, 
whether  we  consider  the  dignity  of  the  agents,  or  the  low  condition  of  the 
persons  interested  in  it.  6.  Wliatever  degree  of  mystery  and  difficulty  may 
attend  the  comprehension  of  this  plan  in  Uie  form  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
there  can  be  none  in  comprehending  the  import  of  a  simple  statement  of  the 
plan  itself. 

U. — ^It  is,  in  short,  on  the  presumption  of  the  easy  intelligibility  of  the 
plan  itself,  that  St.  John  adduces  it  as  involving  a  strong  motive  to  the 
practice  of  universal  holiness.  Whmce  Mr.  F.  shews*  1.  The  mode  in  which 
the  plan  is  so  adduced,— for  the  avowed  purpose  of  drawing  fhnn  it  the  most 
impcntant  practical  inference.  2.  The  superiority  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  to 
that  of  the  Socinian  in  regard  to  its  practical  tendency.  3.  The  love  of 
God  involves,  on  our  part,  the  love  of  our  brethren.  Mr  Faber  then  very 
suitably  and  impressively  concludes  the  work,  by  exhibiting  in^ 

Chapter  V.  The  end  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed  in.  heaven.    The  express   sanction,  he  observes,  of  the   Christian  dis- 
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peusation  is  a  giaie  of/uture  mcards  and  punUknunts;  but  the  end  or  de- 
sign of  that  Dbpensation  is  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  in  heaven, 

I^— 'Hie  nature  of  this  happiness,  though  in  some  respects  ineffable  and  in- 
describable,  yet  the  leading  particulars,  which  will  characterise  the  blessed 
in  heaTen,  are  thus  drawn  out  by  Mr.  F.  1.  An  enlargement  of  the  under- 
standing. S.  An  intimate  and  uninterrupted  communion '  with  God.  3.  An  ab- 
solute freedom  both  from  all  sin,  and  all  tendency  to  sin.  4.  An  exemption  fttm 
erery  species  of  chastisement.  5.  The  exdusiTe  society  of  like  natures.  6.  An 
eternity  of  happiness. 

11.P— ^  I  hare  now,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "  g^ven  a  Tcry  faint  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  that  happiness  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  which  is  the  end  and  dc- 
iign  of  the  Chilian  dispensation,  yet,  laint  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  who 
cannot  perceive,  even  from  such  a  sketch,  the  reasonableness  of  that  exceed- 
ing great  Joy  which  well  befits  the  heirs  of  eternal  salvation  ?  *  Rejoice,  and 
be  exceeding  gladj*  says  our  Lord  to  all  those,  who  are  his  faithful  disci- 
pies  ;  *  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven.* 

**  In  tru|h,  no  human  being,  save  the  true  Christian,  can  rationalip 
Kjoice.  After  a  fashioo,  the  worldling  niay  r(*)oice  and  be  glad :  but  rejoice 
he  cannot  raticnaUy,  Death,  which  is  the  Christian's  friend  and  the  worid- 
ling's  foe,  awaits  the  Christian  and  the  worldling  alike:  and,  after  death, 
cometh  the  Judgment.  But  how  difi'erently,  are  these  two  men  prepared  to 
meet  their  Judge,  and  their  Ckyi!  *  Rcj<^,  and  be  exceeding  gladf  says 
Christ  to  the  one:  'for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven.*  'Because  I  have 
called,  and  ye  refused  j*  says  the  DiWne  Wisdom  to  the  other :  '  I  have  stretched 
out  mj  band,  and  no  man  regarded;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my 
coansely  and  would  none  of  my  reproof:  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ; 
I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh :  when  your  fear  cometh  as  a  desolation, 
and  yoor  destructioo  cometh  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh 
upon  you.' " 

llaving  thus  brought  our  analysis  of  this  very  valuable  and  important 
work  to  a  close,  we  ^cannot  but  feel  how  inadequate  the  attempt  has  been. to 
convey  a  frill  idea  of  its  highly  interesting  contents.  The  analysis,  though 
■OBiewhat  extensive,  is  but  an  outline:  but  we  feel  assured,  if  we  have 
at  all  succeeded  in  conveying  even  a  fidnt  conception  of  the  important  and 
extensive  range  of  its  subjects,  the  depth  of  its  learning,  its  conclusive  and 
■■nly  ailments,  its  nervous  and  elegant  style,  and,  what  though  last  is 
not  least,  the  spirit  of  fervent  piety  which  breathes  through  every  page,  that 
few  of  our  readers  will  fell  to  ai^  themselves  of  the  important  instruction 
it  contidns.  To  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Biblical  student,  espe- 
cially, it  will  be  highly  acceptable:  it  abounds  with  able  criticisms  which 
throw  considerable  li^t  upon  many  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  par- 
ticolarly  on  the  book  of  Job  \  and  even  those  subjects,  upon  which  we  may 
be  inclined  to  differ  f^ora  the  leaned  author,  cannot  fail  of  affording  both 
plMsnre  and  instruction  to  the  reflecting  and  enquiring  mind. 

II.— Saorkd. Geography;  A  Oeograpkicai  and  Historical  Aeeouni  cf  plaees 
meniioned  in  Hoiif  Scrfyiuresg  ariginaUff  composed  bp  Edward  Wells,  d.  d. 
Revised  and  Correeted^  and  auffmented  bp  a  series  of  geographical  exenrsians^ 
in  vMdk  the  Geographg  of  Scripture  is  confirmed  by  evidence  entirely  new  tn 
its  apjpUcaiUm;  with  ineideniat  lUnstrattons  of  the  civil  customs  and  masmsrs 
cfths  DeiHss;  cftks  religiOHS  Ceremonies  of  nations  and  comUries  mmtUmsd 
'  in  Seripture^  emedally  those  to  which  the  Gospel  was  first  commmnicatedf  of 
Oeir  snhsequeni  ktstory^  and  of  their  present  condition.  To.wUchis  added, 
a  GeognqMcal  Index  of  the  Holy  Writings.  By  the  Editor  op  Calmbt*! 
Dictionary  op  the  Bible,  3  vols.  Bvo.  pp.  1370,  tcith  anAtlsu  in  Ato.  eon- 
tatning  44  maps  and  plates^  explanatory  and  illustrative^  II.  U.  boards. 
Charles  Tkytor,  18S4.  , 

The  title  of  these  volumes  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the  work ;  and  the 
wdl  known  and  justly  appreciated  talents  of  the  editor  invest  them  with  powerful 
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dainvi  to  the  attention  of  the  hiblical  student.  ^  Sacred  Literature/*  he  remarks, 
^  has  of  late  assanied  a  Tery  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  formerly  pre- 
sented. Instead  of  dry  disquisitions  about  wordSf  the  thing*  of  which  those  words 
were  the  representatives  are  diligently  enquired  after ;  and  real  knowledge  is 
obtained,  in  proportion  as  superficial  information  is  exploded.*'  In  the  Justness 
of  this  sentiment  our  readers  will,  we  believe,  cordially  acquiesce,  nor  will  they 
feel  inclined  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  placing  among  the  foremost  of  those  who 
have  brought  about  so  happy  a  revolution,  the  late  ingenious  and  indefatigable 
editor  of  Calmet, 

The  **  Sacred  Geography**  of  Dr.  Wells  has  been  long  and  Justly  cele- 
brated :  to  his  labours  we  are  indebted  for  the  location  of  many  places  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  well  as  for  much 
useful  information  on  general  subjects  connected  with  Sacred  History  and  Geo- 
graphy. Nevertheless,  his  work  is  defective  in  its  arrangement  and  imperfect  in 
us  execution,  and  the  biblical  student  cannot  but  feel  the  want  of  some  one  more 
ample  in  its  range  and  accurate  in  its  details,  for  facilitating  his  acquaintance  with 
scriptural  history  and  antiquities.  For  such  a  work  the  materials— thanks  to 
modem  travellers  1 — ^though  not  abundant  are  by  no  means  scarce;  the  great 
difficulty  lies  in  selecting  and  appropriating  them  to  this  subject.  Such  an  un- 
dertaking requires  extensive  reading,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  oriental 
languages,  a  competent  knowledge  of  general  science,  a  sober  Judgment,  a  mind 
habituated  to  close  thinking,  and  patient  and  persevering  research. 

With  these  qualifications  the  late  editor  of  Calmet  was  eminently  endowed : 
to  a  strong  and  original  mind  was  united  an  eager  and  insatiable  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  a  fervent  and  unabating  seal  for  the  promotion  of  Scriptural  truth. 

The  work  before  us  comprises,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  revision  of  Dr.  Wells* 
Geography,  accompanied  with  a  Geographical  Index,  and  a  number  of  interesting 
disquisitions,  under  the  modest  title  of*'  Geographical  excursions.** 

The  first  volume,  which  contains  the  Geography  of  Wells,  is  broken  faito 
various  sections  corresponding  with  the  number  of  places  treated  of,  each  of  which 
is  numbered,  after  the  manner  of  the  **  Fragments**  supplemental  to  Gahnet. 
-  The  second  volume  comprises  the  Geog^raphical  Index,  containing  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Writings  supplying  the  deficiencies 
of  Wells,  and  referring  to  him  by  means  of  the  numbers  prefixed  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  place.  Ihe  third  volume  contains  twenty  three  **  Excursions**  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected  with  the  Geography  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Among  the  subjects  treated  of  will  be  found,  Inquiries  respecting  the 
Geography  of  Eden  and  Paradise— the  migrrations  of  Abraham — the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  and  their  builders— travels  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Deserts— -probable  extent 
of  Scripture  Geography— the  extent  of  Christianity  at  its  promulgation,  with  se- 
veral others  equally  interesting  and  important. 

In  addition  to  the  information  of  modem  travellers  and  historians,  the  anthor, 
in  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  has  availed  himself  of  a  new  and  most  satisfoctory 
source  of  information— that  of  ancient  coins.  These  he  considers  as  the  oldest, 
the  most  g^uine,  and  often  the  most  instructive  memoranda  extant ;  and  re- 
gards the  types  on  the  medals  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  cities  as  religrio-geogrephical 
memorials.  Tliis  view  of  the  subject  opens  a  wide  and  most  interesting  field  of 
discussion,  and  whatever  doubts  we  may  occasionnally  feel  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  some  of  our  author's  deductions,  we  cannot  but  express  our  gratitude  for 
hb  having  pointed  out  a  line  of  study  from  which  numerous  advantages  are  to 
be  deriv^,  which  will  hereafter  furnish  many  elucidations  of  Scripture  incidents, 
hitherto  presenting  insurmountable  difficulties. 

It  is  but  Jurtioe  to  our  readers  to  remark,  that  the  substance  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  work  will  be  found  \n  the  «  Additions**  to  the  fourth  edition  of  Cal- 
met;  and,  that  the  ^  Geographical  excursions**  forming  the  third  volume,  are 
interspersed  through  the  fburth  volume  of  the  <*  Fragments**  supplemental  to  that 
work. 

From  these  remarks  our  opinion  of  the  volumes  before  us  may  be  fully  ga- 
thered 'y  we  consider  them  indispensable  to  the  Biblical  student ;  and  to  every 
person  desirous  of  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures  they  will  prove  a  valuable 
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•oq[iikitioii :  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  published  aflbHs  another  gfroand  for 
geaeral  recommendation. 


niw— The  MODiRif  TRAVBLLER.  A  popmior  deMTiptiomy  Cfeograpkicaiy  HiHo- 
riealy  and  Topographiealy  of  the  varimu  cmmtrim  qf  th$  Globe.  Voi.  I. 
eomiiUning  Palestine  or  The  Holy  land,  18mo.  pp,  372.  bt,  6d  boardM. 
Doncaa. 

Tail  Interesting*  little  work  m  confessedly  of  a  popular  description,  and  affords 
mnch  yalnable  information  in  a  pleasing  and  instructiye  manner.  It  is  a 
^  IVaTeller^'^  which  designation  will  suggest  its  plan.  In  the  volume  before  us, 
after  describing  the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  its  ancient  Geography,  modem  po- 
litical diTisions,  population  and  costume,  natural  history  and  climate,  &c.  the 
•atbor  sketches  the  principal  routes  through  the  country,  noticing,  in  order,  erery 
thiiig  of  importance  in  that  endeared  spot— 

^  Orer  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  naited. 
For  our  cuiTantage,  to  the  bitter  cross.** 

Tlie  nature  and  limits  of  the  work  will  prevent  the  Biblical  student  fW)m  an. 
tidpatlni^  mnch  Information  that  is  new,  either  of  an  historic  or  scientific  cha- 
rmcter;  as  a  popular  book,  however,  describing  with  much  accuracy,  generally, 
the  present  state  of  Palestine,  it  has  our  cordial  recommendation.  The  plates  ac- 
oonpanying  the  volume  are  executed  with  much  taste,  andthemapofPkilestine, 
tbcwgh  OB  a  small  scale,  is  the  most  correct  one  we  have  yet  seen. 

IV.^— The  CHRiSTiAM  catechist,  intended  for  the  elder  children  in/amiliee 
and  Sundaif  Schot^s.  By  johm  Bclmer,  24sio.  pp.  24.  Haverfordweety 
FMter  :  Londony  Westley.  3d.  Hitched. 

Warm  and  steady  advocates  for  the  universal  diffusioo  of  biblical  knowledge, 
we  regard  with  pleasure  the  various  efforts  which  are  pow  making  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  object.  As  one  among  these,  must  be  considered,  the  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel :  for  whatever  diffe- 
Race  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  expediency  of  formularies  of  faith,  or  of 
doctrinal  catechisms,  gpenerally,  'none,  we  presume,  will  be  found,  restive  to  the 
propriety  of  instructing  our  children  in  the  principles  of  our  common  Christian. 
tty,  or  of  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  giving  **  an  answer  to  every  man 
liaX  asketh  them  a  reaeon  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.** 

The  little  tract  before  us  is  one  of  a  series,  the  publication  of  which  Is  made 
contingent  upon  the  reception  this  meets  with  from  the  religious  public.  Most 
iiaoerely  do  we  hope  that  the  author  will  be  encouraged  to  complete  a  task,  for 
wfaldi  be  appears  so  eminently  qualified.  The  work  Is  altogether  fVce  from 
paity-feeling^he  bane  of  religion  ;— and  the  absence  of  all  peculiar  theological 
apiirfons  is  ^culated  to  recommend  it  to  general  notice  and  approval.  We  regret 
that  the  author  has  omitted  to  give  references  to  the  various  texts,  which  are 
cited  through  the  work ;  this  would  have  greatly  enhanced  Its  value  without  ma- 
terially increasing  its  bulk. 


®n  ibt  'BiHviiioxi  of  Kilftlical  HitotoUirgt 


In  the  distant  eastern  clu 
Where  the  human  race  began. 

Light  arose,  in  early  times, 
For  the  coomion  good  of  man  : 

Yet  it  Ilnger*d— ages  pass*d, 

Ere  it  reMh*d  our  Isle  at  last. 


I$t  Omihe  Difiuimm  o/  BikHtml  Kmomkdze. 


Frmthe 
Slflliu 

the  paver  oTtntk 
SupciiiitMHi  dBed  sviyy 
Tieldfa^  to  iti  aiKlrtj  ftwsj. 

A/ler  aa  EiiTiitiM  mckt, 

(Error  aprcailiB^  vide  mad  fin*,) 
Rttie  a  day,  butt  ftir  aad 

Wf  csLirr  WW  the 
TwDALB  rhwrd  the 
Adding  lortre  to  the  day. — 

Holy  Martyr!    wiated  Me!— 
dory  of  that  fiuthfol  fine! 

Whea  1  naiitti  d  to  the  Baf, 
What  a  heart  of  lore  via  thiw! 

Prayer^  aacendhif- totheskki^ 

Opea*d  vide  thy  oooitry^a  eyes ! 


Nov  vhat  glorioos  things  ve  aee. 

In  the  tIcv  of  all  difl|dayM ! 
CkMihath  ipoken,  <<  let  it  be," 

And  the  tn>r!d  receirea  our  aid  !— 
Light  came  not  to  os  in  Tain; 
Lt> !  ve  tend  it  back  again ! 

As  the  vaten  fill  the  deep, 

So  must  knovledge  611  the  earth : 
Zeal  and  lore  then  cannot  sleep. 

Till  that  day  receives  its  birth, 
When,  sabmHsive  at  his  throne, 
*  All  mankind  their  Savioor  ovn. 

Hail,  approaching  days  of  grace  ! 

When  our  earth  vith  joy  shall  see 
All  the  glorioos  things  take/place. 

Pointed  oat  in  prophecy : 
Then  shall  peace  and  troth  prerail. 
Nor  shall  lore  and  mercy  fail. 

Happy  they  who  most  abound 

In  this  work  of  faith  and  lore ! 
While  they  scatter  blessings  round 

Sweet  the  path  in  which  they  more ! 
He  who  loves  this  sacred  cause, 
Foels  a  joy  no  other  knows. 

Haeeffordweti.  j.  ]{. 
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CANAAN.    OR    THE    HOLY    LAND.* 


Of  the  principal  Buildings  tn,  and  about  Jerusalem. 

BoBDBRiNO  upoa  the  era  of  the  temple  on  the  north  side,  is 
shewn  the  Serai^  or  palace  of  the  goyernor,  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Pilate's  palace.  It  is  an  old  irregular  buildinff  and  apparently 
of  Roman  architecture.  In  this  house  is  shewn,  if  it  were  possible 
to  belieye  such  monkish  legends,  the  very  room  in  which  Christ 
was  mocked  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  buffeted  by  the  soldiers. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  which  was  formerly  also  part  of  the 
palace^  is  the  room  in  which  we  are  told  our  Lord  was  scourged* 
It  was  onee  used  for  a  stable  by  the  son  of  a  certain  Bassa  of 
Jerusalem^  but  upon  this  profanation,  they  say,  there  came  such 
a  mortality  among  his  horses,  as  forced  him  to  resign  the  place. 
When  visited  by  Maundrell,  however,  it  was  used  as  a  weaver's  shop. 
The  street  between  the  palace  of  Pilate  and  the  Church  of  the  SepuT- 
ehre,  is  called  the  Dolorous  Way,  as  that  by  which  Christ  was  led  to 
execution.  It  crosses  the  road  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,,  and 
then  proceeds  up  an  ascent  to  Mount  Calvary,  where  stands  the 
Qiureh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Before  we  proceed  with  a  description  of  this  church,  it 
beeones  necessary  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  identity  of 
the  spot,  as  the  scene  of  those  astonishing  transactions  which 
the  building  is  intended  to  perpetuate — the  crucifixion  and  se^ 
pnlture  of  the  incarnate  Goa. 

The  objections  which  were  urged  to  the  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepnlchre,  and  of  Calvary,  at  an  eariy  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church,  have  been  recently  renewed  by  some  mo- 
dem travellers,  whose  deservedly  high  character,  giving  to  their 
opinions  a  degree  of  authority,  renders  it  the  more  neeessary 
toat  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  critical  examin- 
ation. Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  we  believe,  stands  foremost  among 
those  who  have  been  supposed  to  succeed  in  proving,  that  the 
spot  assumed  for  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  not  the  one 
which  they  really  occupied. 

The  grounds  of  the  Doctor's  objections  to  the  identity  of 
these  places,  are— 

1.  That  all  the  Evangelists  agree  in  representing  the  place 

•  CoDtiniied  fnm  p.  110. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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of  CnicifixioD,  as,  "  the  place  of  a  skull/*  that  is  to  sajr, 
**  a  public  cemetery  ;*'  but  the  spot  now  assumed  as  Calvary  does 
not  exhibit  any  evidence  which  might  entitle  it  to  this  appella- 
tion. 2.  That  the  place  called  **  Golgotha/*  or  **  Calvary/*  was 
a  mounts  or  Ai//,  of  which  the  place  now  exhibited  as  such, 
has  not  the  slighest  appearance  ;  and  3,  The  sepulchre  of  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea,  in  which  our  Saviour  was  entombed^  was  a 
tomb  cut  oui  of  a  rocky  whereas  the  place  now  shewn  as  such, 
is  a  building  of  comparatively  modem  date,   and  above  ground. 

To  these  opinions  Captain  Light  subscribes;  and  adds,  *^  When 
I  saw  Mount  Calvary  within  a  few  feet  of  the  alleged  place  of 
sepulture,  and  the  apparent  inclination  to  crowd  a  variety  of 
events  under  one  roof,  I  could  not  help  imagining  that  the  zeal 
of  the  early  Christians  might  have  been  the  cause  of  their  not 
seeking  amongst  the  tombs  further  from  the  city  the  real  Se- 
pulchre/* Dr.  Richardson,  who  also  questions  the  identity  of  these 
sacred  places,  considers,  with  Captain  Light,  **  the  contiguity 
nf  the  tomb  to  Mount  Calvary  as  another  objection  to  its  being 
^he  sepulchre  of  Christ.** 

Such  are  the  difficulties  which  have  been  urged  by  modem 
travellers*  against  opinions  rendered  venerable  by  their  antiqui^, 
and  almost  sacred  by  their  associations  :  that  they  are  not  sus- 
tained, however,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  as  we  hope  to  make 
it  apparent  by  the  following    remarks. 

I.  The  name  "  Golgotha**—"  Calvary**—"  The  place  of  a 
skull,**  given  io  the  scene  of  our  Saviour*s  crucifixion,  by  the 
Evangelists,'  does  not  signify  as  Dr.  Clarke  interprets  it,  after 
Stockius,  "  a  place  of  Sepulture — a  public  Cemetery ^^^f  being 
always  used  in  the  singular, — "  the  place  of  a  skull,**  which 
would  surely  have  been  an  improper  designation  for  a  place  of 
many  skulls.  The  language  of  St.  Luke,  however,  is  peculiar, 
and  sets  it  beyond  doubt    that  "  Skull*'  was  the   proper    desig- 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  these  objections  were  urged  long 
ago,  and  that  Qoaresimius  undertook  to  answer  them  in  his  chapter  enti- 
tied,  "  Objectiones  nonnullse  quibns  impugnatur  Teritas  sanctissimi  Sepolchri** 
{cap  xiv.  lib.  5.  Elucid.  T.  &).  In  the  following  chapter  he  offers  a  reci- 
tation of  the  objection  urged  by  Gulielmus  de  Baldensel,  which  was,  that 
the  original  sepulchre  was  an  excavation,  whereas  the  present  appeared 
to  be  a  building.  *'  Monumentam  Christi  erat  excisam  in  petra  vivft,  &c.  illnd 
▼er6  ex  petris  pluribus  est  compositum,  de  novo  conf^lutinato  ccemento  "  This 
is  admitted  to  be  true  of  the  exterior  of  the  sepulchre,  but  not  of  the  inU' 
rtOTf  which,  it  is  contended,  is  the  original  rock,  contained  within  a  more 
costly  coating. 

t  Mr.  Home  (Introd.  iii  p.  19.)}  adopts  the  learned  travel1er*fr  opinion 
relatiye  to  Calvary  havin;^  been  **  a  place  of  sepulture,  or  as  containing^  sepulchral 
caverns  for  the  dead;"  but  he  most  unaccountably  sturobleii,  when  he  n- 
presents  the  Doctor  as  discovering  in  this  place^  "  a  cavern  strikingly  coinciding 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour*8  tomb;"  the  cavern  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  which  he  attempts  to  identify  with  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  being 
situated  in  Mount  Sioo,  on  the  south  (Travels,  iv.  337.  et  teq.),  whereas  Mount 
Calvary  in  very  properly  placed   by  Mr.  Home  on  the  north-west. 
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mtion  of  the  place.  This  Evangelist,  without  mentioniDg  Gol- 
gotha, writes,  icai  ore  aTrrjXdoy  £irt  rov  tottov  koKhjuvov  Kpavuiv,* 
••  And  when  they  were  come  to  a  place  called  skull  ;^^ '  St. 
Lake  appears  therefore,  to  have  strictly  translated  the  word 
Golgotha,  which  signifies,  not,  icpayui  rowocy  ''  a  place  of  a  skull*' 
bat  simply  xpayiov,  "  a  skull.* 'f 

That  this  name  was  given  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
place,  and  not  from  any  purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted,  will 
DO  evident  from  the  following  remarks. 

!•  "  Golgotha"  (nruSi)  is  derived  from  the  word  Si  fgf^lj* 
a  circle,  knoll,  or  rotundity.     Being  jn  the  duplicate  form,  Ga/- 

?aUta^  it  expresses,  circle  around  circle,  or  circle  above  circle 
u  Gilgal^  written  Galgala^  in  the  Greek,  1  Mac.  ix.  2 ;  or 
round  upon  round;  which  is  its  import  here,  with  an  emphatic 
snffix;  ^*  The  round  upon  round."  Compare  Josh,  xviii.  17;  and 
ibr  the  emphatic  prefix,  Neh.  xii.   29. 

2.  The  Greek  term  employed  by  the  Evangelists  to  trans- 
late this  Hebrew  term,  is,  as  we  have  seen  icpayioy ;  which  im- 
Eorts  the  top  or  summit  of  the  head  :^  the  cranium,  not  the  whole 
ead;  and  this  farther  appears  from  the  name  given  to  the  place 
in  Latin, 

d.  Calvary,  from  Calvus,  a  bald  pate ;  or  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  where  baldness  begins  and  fixes  itself.  Not  the 
whole  head,  caput j  from  the  neck  upwards ;  but  that  prominence 
in  the  head,  which  is  a  smaller  round  (the  pate)  on  a  larger 
round  fthe  skull).  In  some  persons  this  is  very  conspicuous;  in 
all  it  18  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  the  distinction  between  pate 
and  head.  There  may  be  much  hair  on  the  head,  the  pate  of 
which  is  bald;  compare  Gen.  xlix.  26. §  Nothing  can  be  more 
obvious,  than  that  this  peculiarity  of  form,  this  resemblance  to 
a  human  skull,  furnished  the  name  Golgotha — Calvart.|| 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Dr.  Clarke  should  not  have 
perceived,  that  his  objection  to  the  present  site  of  Calvary,  as 
having  no  appearance  of  a  mount,  imposed  an  insuperable  diffi- 
Golty  in  the  way  of  his  hypothesis,  which  places  Calvary  in  ^*  a 
deep  trench,"  the  valley  TyropiBon,  between  Acra  and  Sion. 
Not  to  dwell,  however,  upon  this  glaring  inconsistency,  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  not  only  whether  the  spot  now  shewn  as  Cal- 
vary does  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  mount,  but  also  of 
that  peculiar  form  from  which  we  have  shewn  Calvary  derived 
its  name. 


•  Cap.  xxiii.  33. 
•     t  See  Edinb.  Review,  xxi.   p.  147. 

j  It  is  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Bommit  of  a  moontaiD,  II.  i.  lln.  44: 
fi.  lin.  167.  et  al, 

§  Fragments  tupplementary  to  Calmet,  No.  576. 

II  <*  Golgotham  collem  exig^um  &  formA  cnuiii  humani  dictum,  quam  re- 
ferebat,  notnm  est.''  Relandi  Palsvtina  lilustrata,  lib.  3.  de  urbibas  et  vicis 
p.  860. 
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In  this  enquiry  Father  Bernardino,  as  cited  by  ^e  editor  of 
Cahnet,  shall  be  our  guide.  He  says,  "  The  space  occupied  by 
Mount  Calvary  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  forming  chapels'; 
the  first  of  these  is  twenty^one  paltns^  in  width ;  and  forty'' 
seven  in  length. — ^The  secQnd  division  of  Mount  Calvary  is  eighteen 
palms  in  width,  SLndforty-seven  in  length.*' 

Speaking  of  these  chapels,  he  says,  they  are  not  on 
the  same  level ;  but,  *'  the  Mount  is  in  height  towards  the 
nort&  two  palms  and  a  half;  and  towards  the  south-west  two 
palms  and  ten  inches:  and  the  smaller  rising  (il  poggiolo)  is 
in  height  seven  inches  two  minutes  and  a  half.  This  was  the 
place  of  the  bad  thief.  Towards  the  north,  the  place  of  the 
good  thief — it  is   in  height  one  palm  and  six  inches.** 

**  The  steps  under  the  arch  towards  the  north  leading  to 
the  LITTLE  HILL  are  in  height — the  first,  two  palmSy — the  se- 
cond, one  palm  ten  inches  J** 

•*  The  letter  H  is  the  proper  Mount  Calvary;"  this 
letter  H  is  placed  on  the  rising  described  as  il  poggiolo^  the 
LITTLE  HILL,  marked  by  a  circle,  as  the  place  of  the  cross 
of  Jesus. 

This  is  evidence  that  this  ignorant  and  superstitious  Monk 
distinguished  two  risings  in  Mount  Calvary  ;  though  Dr.  Oarke 
passes  the  distinction  over  without  notice.  How  gpreatly  Bernar- 
dino's observi^tions  confirm  the  derivation  traced  in  the  name, 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  reader's  intelligence. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  Mount  Calvary,  we  must  imagine  a 
rising,  now  about  fifteen  feet  high.  The  ascent  comprises  eighteen 
stairs;  the  first  night  contains  ten  stairs^  the  second  flight  con- 
tains eight.  There  are  also  two  others,  in  length  more  than 
forty  feet ;  and  in  width  more  than  thirty-five  feet ;  and  upon 
this,  nearly  in  the  centre,  a  smaller  rising  about  seventeen  inches 
in  height;  which  smaller  rising  is,  says  Bernardino  'Ml  proprio 
Monte  Caluario." 

After  this,  how  can  Dr.  Clarke  affirip  that  there  exists  no 
evidence  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ,  "  nothing  that 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  suffering  and 
burial ;"  and  add,  **  in  order  to  do  away  this  glaring  inconsistency, 
it  is  affirmed  that  Mount  Calvary  was  levelled  for  the  foundation 
of  the  church ;  that  the  word  opoc*  mons^  does  not  necessarily  sig- 
nify a  mountain,  but  sometimes  a  small  hill*.  But  would  any 
man  about  to  fortify  a  city  suffer  a  high  hill,  or  considerable  moun- 
tain, on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  much  within  bow-shot  ?  He 
would,  surely,  either  enclose  or  level  such  a  mount :  otherwise,  an 
enemy,  occupying  this  station,  by  a  rapid  movement  would  drive 
away  the  besieged,  and  without  farther  effort  master  the  place. 
Any  body  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  consulting  Bernardino's 
twenty-first  plate.     The  idea  is  ridiculous ; — but  the  good  faUior  was 
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an  ecclesiastic^  not  an  engineer.     It  is  a  yenial  transgression  in 

In  noticing  Dr.  Clarke's  last  objection  we  shall  again  quote 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  has,  in  our  opinion,  completely  set  the  question 
at  rest. 

**  The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this  enquiry  is,  to  determine 
what  kind  of  sepulchral  edifice  was  that  constructed  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  strictly  examining 
the  words  of  the  original  writers  who  describe  it.  Dr.  Clarke 
baring  inspected  a  great  nimiber  of  ancient  tombs  cut  in  the  rock, 
in  various  parts  of  the  countries  through  which  he  had  travelled, 
and  not  a  few  at  Jerusalem,  itself,  has  suffered  this  idea  to  take 
entire  possession  of  his  mind :  he  looked  for  an  excavation  in  a 
rock,  and  nothing  more.  But,  before  we  determine  that  there 
really  was  nothing  more,  we  are  bound  to  examine,  whether  the 
terms  employed  by  the  Evangelists  to  describe  the  eventually  sacred 
sepulchre,  are  completely  satisfied  by  this  restricted  acceptation. 

**  It  is  so  well  known  that  the  Greeks  employed  several  terms 
to  describe  different  kinds  of  sepulchral  constructions,  that  a  bare 
notice  of  it  is  sufficient  in  this  place :  Ta^oc,  ^vf^a^  Tv/x&c*  2opoc, 
2afM:o^ayoc»  Mvi^/xcok,  &c.  all  refer  to  the  deposition,  interment, 
or  commemoration  of  the  dead :  but  these  are  not  indiscriminately 
interchangeable,  though,  perhaps,  we  may  find  rv/i&>c  connected 
occasionally  with  most  of  them;  and  ra^c  possibly  with  all  of 
them. 

**  Matthew  (whose  work  it  will  be  remembered  is  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Syriac)  uses  two  words  to  describe  Joseph's  intended 
|4ace  of  burial ;  chap,  xxvii.  60,  he  says :  He  laid  the  body  of 
Jesus  in  his  own  new  fivri fLiiWj  [tomb,  Eng.  Tr.] — and  they  rolled 
a  great  stone  to  the  door  rfi  uyrifuw  [of  the  sepulchre,  Eng.  Tr.] 
-^And  there  were  Mary  Magdalen^  ifc,  sitting  over  against  rS 
rafft  [the  sepulchre,  Eng.  Tr.].  This  rendering  of  the  same 
word,  nvrifuuiVy  by  both  tomb  and  sepulchre  is  injudicious.  Camp- 
bell more  prudently  continues  to  each  term  of  the  original,  that  by 
which  he  had  first  chosen  to  express  it,  in  English,  ^  He  deposited 
the  body  in  his  own  monument. — Mary  Magdalen,  &c.  sitting  over 
against  the  sepulchreJ* — '  Command  that  the  sepulchre^  toy 
rci^y,  be  guarded.' — '  Make  the  sepulchre ,  rov  raif^y^  as  secure 
aa  ye  can,' — '  Mary  Magdalen,  &c.  went  to  visit  the  sepulchre  rov 
rci^v.*  '  Come  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay  ;  they  went 
ont  from  the  monument ^  r»  fivrjfuiti.*  We  conceive,  then,  that 
what  ia  rendered  monument^  implies  a  kind  of  frontispiece,  or 
ornamental  door-way  [the  stone  portal  of  Capt.  Light],  and  the 
Evangelist  may  include  the  chambers  in  this  term,  as  from  these  the 
women  came  out.  It  will  follow,  that  the  women,  if  they  sat  behind 
the  taphosy  or  on  either  side  of  it,  while  Joseph  and  the  others 
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were  washing  and  preparing  the  body,  were  as  decorum  demanded^ 
somewhat  withdrawn  irom  the  monument ;  to  which  they  directed 
their  attention,  not  till  the  body  was  deposited,  or  on  the  point  of 
being  deposited.  Neither  of  the  other  Evangelists  uses  more  than 
one  term — ^the  monument.  The  nature  of  this  will  justify  a  cloaer 
inspection  of  it. 

^^  The  Eyangelist  Matthew  says,  this  monument  was  IXarofifiirir 
ey  TTJ  irirpa^  cut  out — hollowed  out — scooped  out  of  the  rocky  which 
formed  the  substratum  of  the  soil ;  while  his  other  term,  taphos^ 
intends  the  external  hillock,  or  mound-like  form  of  the  rock,  rising 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
going  beyond  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Clarke,  for  proof  of  this  accep- 
tation of  the  term  taphos  :  whether  we  accompany  him  among  the 
Tumuli  of  the  Steppes,  or  those  in  the  plain  of  Troy, — ^the  tomb  of 
Ajax,  the  tomb  of  ^syetcs  (which  are  conical  mounds  of  earth, 
like  our  english  barrows) ,  of  which  the  Doctor  gives  views,  all  are 
iaphoL 

**  Mark  repeats  nearly  the  words  of  Matthew,  in  reference  to 
the  monument :  but  Luke  omitting  the  words  in  the  rocky  chooses 
another  word  to  express  the  workmanship  of  this  sepulchre ;  ^  He 
placed  him  a  tomb  (or  monument)  hewn — ^Xo^cvrf :,  this  affords  a 
more  precise  idea.  The  word  signifies  to  polish  stones — to  carve 
or  cut  stones  ornamentally ;  it  is  compounded  of  Xac»  a  stone ^  and 
{ew,  to  polish^  to  scrape,  or  carve  :  but  this  carving  and  polishing 
implies  a  pattern,  an  ornamental  figure  of  some  kind.  No  man 
would  say  of  the  sepulchres  simply  excavated  in  the  rock  of  the 
Holy  Sion,  that  they  were  carved,  cut,  or  polished.  It  shooM 
seem  then,  that,  although  advantage  was  taken  by  Joseph,  of  some 
rock  rising  up  in  his  garden,  yet,  when  wrought  for  a  tomb,  being 
not  altogether  suitable  to  a  man  of  his  consequence,  its  deficiencies 
were  supplied  with  hewn  stones,  carved  into  proper  form  :  t.  e.  the  body 
of  the  tomb  was  rock,  but  a  frontispiece  was  worked  to  it,  to  make  it 
handsome.  The  extent  of  this  rock  or  of  this  frontispiece,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  To  say  the  least,  this  sepulchre  of  the  *  rich 
man  of  Arimathea,'  may  be  compared  to  the  sepulchres  discovered 
at  Telmessus ;  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  says :  ^  In  such  situations  are 
seen  excavated  chambers,  worked  with  such  marvellous  art  as  to  exhibit 
open  facades,  porticoes  with  Ionic  columns,  gates  and  doors  beau- 
tifully sculptured,  on  which  are  carved  the  representation  as  o^ 
embossed  iron- work,  bolts  and  hinges.* 

**  Those  ornaments  were  hewn  in  the  rock ;  but  St.  Luke's 
words  are  not  restricted  to  that  sense  ;  for  it  should  seem  that  the 
very  term  monument ^  leads  us  to  building  of  some  kind  prefixed 
to  the  rock,  or  even  standing  above  it.  This  Evangelist's  phrase 
(chap.  xi.  47.)  is  express  to  the  point,  otKoBofietTe  ra  fivefuiay  •  ye 
build  the  monuments  of  the  prophets,'  where  the  term  build  is 
explicit ;  and  it  is  farther  elucidated — if  it  admits  of  farther  eluci- 
dation, by  the  *  small  temple,'  built  over  the  excavated  tomb  of 
Joseph  and  others.     Perhaps  even  this  term,  fivr^fiEiovy  includes  or 
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implies  some  kind  of  construction^  not  merely  excavation ;  so  in 
tke  tomb  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  -gives  a  delineation,  p.  844,  Helen 
constructed  this  monument  for  herself. — to  fjiyrifuioy  KaTtvKevatrtv — 
Imt  this  monument  is  *  composed  of  five  immense  masses  of  stone,* 
wroaght  into  conjunction ;  and  forming-  an  upper  chamber  *  which 
teemed  to  communicate  with  an  inferior  vault.'  And  this  construe^ 
iion  is  the  regular  import  of  the  term  carco-ccvaffev,  which  as  regu- 
larly accompanies  the  term  fAvrifuioy^  monument.  See  Clarke,  p. 
S60.  S56 ;  Montfaucon,  v.  p.  38,  d9>  several  instances ;  and  m 
the  latest  travellers,  as  Walpole,  ii.  p.  538,  et  aL 

**  This  distinction  seems  to  be  observed,  Mark  v.  where  we  read 
of  the  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  (ver.  9.),  who  coming  out  of  the 
monuments  J  tw  fivrifunityf  met  Jesus ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  had 
taken  np  his  residence  in  the  monuments^  and  that  he  was  night 
mod  day  in  the  monuments^  and  in  role  opeo-i,  the  caverns  of  the 
Bonntains  (Schleusner),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sepulchres  excavated 
from  the  mountain  rocks.  It  is  worth  while  to  understand  this ; 
inasmnofi  as  we  may  otherwise  look  for  what  we  ought  not  to  expect 
to  find.  The  sepulchre  of  David  (Acts  ii.  S9«)»  ^^  *  monument^ 
not  an  excavation  in  the  rock  of  Sion.  The. rocks  were  rent  (Matt. 
xxviii.  3d.),  but  the  monuments  in  which  the  dead  were  deposited 
were  opened. 

**  We  conclude,  then,  on  the  authority  of  Matthew,  that  the 
intended  burial  place  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  presented  two  dis- 
tinctions, a  Taphos — Sepulchre^  and  a  Mneion — Monument. 

**  Not  unlike  is  the  tomb  now  shown  for  that  of  our  Saviour. 
It  is  affirmed  to  be  a  rock  encased  with  building.  Heartily  do  we 
wish  the  building  were  not  there  :  heartily  do  we  agree  with  honest 
Sandys,—'  those  natural!  formes  are  utterly  deformed,  which  would 
have  better  satisfied  the  beholder  ;  and  too  much  regard  hath  made 
them  less  regardable.'  Yet  Sandys  speaks  expressly  of  a  *  com- 
pact roofe  of  the  SOLID  ROCRE,  but  lined  ^bf  the  most  part^  with 
white  marble.*  This  distinction  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke ;  nei- 
ther has  he  noticed  that  the  frontispiece  to  this  tomb  is  confessedly 
modern  ; — that  in  the  exterior  building  the  arch  of  the  roof  ispotn/ec^  ; 
whereas,  in  the  interior  chamber,  the  arch  is  circular ;— -proof 
enough  of  reparation  without  consulting  the  monks.  But  if  Mr. 
Hawkins*  account  of  this  church  be  correct,  in  which  he  says,  *  He- 
qnen,  caliph  of  Egypt,  sent  Hyaroc  to  Jerusalem,  who  took  effec- 
tual care  that  the  church  should  be  pulled  down  to  the  ground^ 
conformably  to  the  royal  command  :* — if  this  be  true,  no  doubt,  the 
sepulchre,  which  was  the  principle  object  of  veneration  in  the  church, 
was  demolished  most  unrelentingly.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no 
wonder  to  find,  that  the  present  building  is  little  other  than  a  shell 
over  the  spot  assig^ied  for  the  tunib  ;  and  this  without  any  reflection 
on  the  character  of  *  old  lady  Helena,*  who  could  not  foresee  what 
the  Saracens  would  do  nearly  nine  hundred  years  after  her  death.*'* 
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Oqo  wof4  will  i^ord  a  raffieient  answer  to  tfca  itwiiiwing  cImt 
}»eftioB  pf  Captain  Light  and  Dr.  Rsohwdson,  viz.  ike  eontigiiity  •!* 
the  Holjr  Sepulchre  te  Mount  CaWary.  We  adduce  the  testHBonj  «f 
the  eTan^list  John  (xix.  41.) :  *^  Ncyw  there  was  in  the  place  (£N 
Tirwm)  where  he  was  crucified,  a  garden ;  and  in  the  garden  a  new 
sefMilchre.-— There  they  laid  Jesus  :'*  repeating  again,  that  *^  the  te- 
pidchre  was  *'  iti^A  at  hand^^*  eyyvc^  dose  hy,  adjoining. 

Having,  as  we  conceive,  fairly  disposed  of  the  ohjections  urged 
against  the  identity  of  these  sacred  places,  we  proceed  to  oonsidflr 
the  prohabiHties  in  favour  of  their  really  being  Ivbat  they  are  r&pt^f 
86nted. 

*'  Whether  any  defei^nce  be  due  to  the  conjcfctore  which  suggesli 
IlafKMrt  instead  of  Ila^cicc  as  the  inscription  of  the  First  Bpistla  of 
John,  may  be  left  undetermined  here  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  mny 
thousands  of  strangers  resorted  every  year  to  Jerusalem,  ibr  pufw 
poses  of  devotion  ;  and  these  would  find  themselves  interested,  wttil 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  in  the  transactions  which  that  city  httd 
lately  witnessed,  and  with  the  multitudinous  Reports  coneemiBg 
them,  which  were  of  a  nature  too  stupendous  to  be  concealed*  Tht 
language  of  Luke  (xxiv.  98.)  plainly  imports  wonder  that  so  mtdl 
as  a  single  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  City  could  be  ignorant  of  late  evefiits  i 
and  Paul  appeals  to  Agrippa^s  knowledge,  that  ^  these  things  were 
liot  done  in  a  comer.'  It  is,  in  short,  impossible,  that  the  natural 
(furiosity  of  the  human  mind— to  adduce  no  superior  principle— should 
be  content  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey  to  visit 'Jemsa'* 
loon,  yet,  when  there,  should  refrain  from  visiting  the  scenes  of  the 
late  astonishing  wonders. 

*^  So  long  as  access  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  tree,  so  loDg 
trould  Jews  and  proselytes  from  all  nations  pay  their  devotions  there ; 
and  so  long  would  the  inquisitive,  whether  converts  to  Christianity, 
or  not,  direct  their  attention  to  Mount  Calvary,  with  the  Garden 
and  Sepulchre  of  Joseph.  The  Apostles  were  at  hand,  to  direct  all 
enquirers  ;  neither  James  nor  John  conld  be  mistaken  ;  and  during 
more  than  thirty  years  the  localities  would  be  ascertained  beyond 
a  doubt,  by  the  participators  and  the  eye-witnesses  themselves* 
Though  the  fact  is  credible,  yet  we  do  not  read  of  any  attempt  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews  to  obstruct  access  to  them,  or  to  destroy 
them  :  but,  it  is  likely  that  they  might  be  in  danger  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Jewish  war,  a.  d.  66.  and  especially  on  the  circumvalla- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  70.  The  soldiers  of  Titus,  who  destroyed 
every  tree  in  the  country  around  to  employ  its  timber  in  the  con-^ 
sti^ction  of  their  works,  would  effectually  dismantle  the  Garden  of 
Joseph  :  and  we  cannot  from  this  time  reckon,  with  any  certainty,  on 
more  of  its  evidence  than  what  was  afforded  by  the  chambers  cut 
into  the  rock;  and  possibly,  the  portal,  or  monument,  annexed  to 
them. 

**  At  the  time  of  the  commotions  in  Judaea,  and  the  siege  of  Jeru" 
salem,  the  Christians  of  that  city  retired  to  Pella,  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan. These  certainly,  knew  well  the  situation  of  Mount  Calvary ;  nor 
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in^et  it,  when  Chey  returned  ;  er,  that  they  were  a  new  genei^tion, 
and  therefore  had  no  previous  aoqnaintance  with  it.  They  wei^e  the 
MHse  peraoBB;  the  same  church  officers^  with  the  same  bishop  at 
tkmr  head,  Simeon  son  of  Cleophas  ;  and  whether  we  allow  16f 
the  time  of  their  absence  two  years,  or  (ire  years,  or  seven  years, 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  they  could  make  any  mistake  in  tlua 
matter.  Suneon  lived  out  the  century  ;  and  from  the  time  of  his 
llsutfa  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  under  Barchochebaa,  was  but  thirty 
fmrsj  loo  sirort  a  period,  certainly,  for  the  successors  of  Simeon,  at 
Jferusalem,  to  lose  the  knowledge  of  places  adjacent  to  that  city< 
That  Barchochebas  and  his  adherents  would  willingly  have  des-< 
tniyed  every  evidence  of  Christianity,  with  Christianity  itself,  we 
know ;  but  whether  his  power  included  Jerusalem,  in  which  wa4  a 
Raman  garrison,  may  be  doubted. 

**  The  war  «nded  some  time  before  a.  0.  140,  and  fhura  the  end 
tai  tiie  war  we  are  to  consider  the  emperor  and  his  successors  as  in- 
U«t  on  establishing  his  new  city,  ^lia,  and  on  mortifying  to  the 
utmost  both  Jews  and  Christians,  who  were  generally  cobsidered  as 
a  sect  of  the  Jews.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  examine  the  evidence 
n  proof  of  the  continued  veneration  of  the  Christians  for  the  Holy 
Placet,  which  should  properly  be  divided  into  two  pefiods ;  the  first 
to  the  time  of  Adrian*s  JEUa  ;  the  second  from  that  time  to  the  days 
of  Constantine. 

Jerom,  writing  to  Marcetla,  concertting  this  custom,  has  this 
tfrnnarkable  passage  :  Longum  est  nunc  ab  ascensu  Dvmini  us^e 
md  prmsentem  diem  pet  sintfulas  atatei  eurrerej  qui  Episeopa^ 
nrai,  qui  Martyrum^  qui  eioqUentiam  in  doctrina  EcclesiasHea 
#tror*m  tftnerint  Hierosolyma^j  putantes  $e  minus  ireiigioniSg 
minus  habere  sciential  nisi  in  illis  Christum  adorassent  locis^  de 
fuibus  primum  Evangelium  de  patibuh  coruScaverat,  Ep,  I7« 
id  Marcell. 

**  *  During  the  whole  time  from  the  ascension  df  the  Lord  to  the 
present  day,  through  every  age  as  it  rolled  on,  as  well  bishops, 
martjrrs,  and  men  eminently  eloquent  in  crcdesiastical  learning, 
eame  to  Jerusalem  ;  thinking  themselves  deficient  in  religion,  and  ih 
religious  knowledge,  unless  they  adored  Christ  in  those  places  from 
ndiich  the  Gospel  dawn  burst  forth  from  the  cross.' 

**  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  leading  men  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian communities  were  thus  diligent  in  acquiring  the  most  exact  in- 
formation :  they  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  Sacred  Books  in  their 
complete  and  perfect  state,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  by  ocular  iiispe<v 
tion,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  truth  at  those  facts  on  which  they  built 
-the  doctrine  they  delivered  to  their  hearers.  So  Melito,  Bishop  of 
-Sardis,  [a.  d.  170.]  writes  to  Onesimus,  '  Wheti  I  went  into  the 
Bast,  and  was  come  to  the  place  where  those  things  were  preadl^ 
mulDoNE:' — So  wet  read  that  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Cappadocik 
[a.  d.  ^\  1.]  going  to  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  prayer^  and  t^ 
visit  the  sacred  places,  was  chosen  assistant-bishop  of  that  city. 


ilia4 


^crfptitrt  iManual : 

ifoficing  the  principal  Contents  of  the  Old  and  tfew  Tesft. 
in  Historical  order;  accompanied  with  Incidental  IlluS'' 
irationSf  chiejly  of  a  Literary  and  SciENTiPic  character, 

[CoDtiiiaed  from  p.  154.] 


**  -y«^**«o  <*^  <*<^  <P*^g*  ^  ^^^  <*  *^  Scripiur«i  if  Truik.'* 

PERIOD  THE  THIRD. 

Feom  the  sojourning  of  ISRAEL  in  thb  DESERT,  to  tbb 
ESTABLISHMENT  of  their  MONARCHY  in  CANAAN. 

ABOUT  500  YEARS. 


CHAPTEft  VI. 

THE   GOTERNMENT    OF   THE   JUDGES. 


cWCt*     1. 


S. 


— *•   3. 

t.w. 

— —    4. 

iof  to 
iJlhtfboi 

6. 

fixNn 

"          ^' 

flft71 

7. 

to 

^—    8. 

^941. 
Or 

9. 

Ihcjclo. 

10. 

Metrop. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 


The  Eastern  Israelites  deli- 
yered  from  the  Mesopota- 
miaqs  bj  OthnieL 

The  EiEistem  Israelites  deli- 
vered  from  the  Moabites  by 
Ehud. 

Deliverance  of  the  Western 
Israelites  by  Shamgar. 

The  Northern  IsraeUtes  sub- 
due the  Canaanites  by  De- 
borah and  Barak. 

The  triumphant  song  of  De- 
borah and  Barak. 

The  Eastern  and   Northern 

Israelites  enslaved  bv  Midian. 

History  of  Ruth,  a  Aloabitess, 
and  her  relations. 

Midian  subdued  by  Gideon ; 
and  his  judicature. 

The  usurpatioii  and  destruc- 
tion of  Abimelech. 

The  administrations  of  Tola 
and  J  air. 

Oppression  of  the  Philistines 
and  Aramonites;chastised  by 
Jephthah. 

The  magistracies  of  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon. 

The  government  of  Eli. 

The    parents    and    birth    of 

Samson. 


/ud.  III.  6—11. 


12—30. 


31. 


-^-^  It.  1.  to  end. 

*—  v.  1.  to  end. 

vi,  1— «. 

Rnth  I— IV. 

Jud.  VI.  7.  to  end. 
VII.  and  viii. 

— ^  IX.  1.  to  end. 

—  X.  1—6. 

—  X.  6— 18.  XI. 
and  XII.  1 — 7. 

XII.  8—15. 

— -  XIII.  1. 


B.  C. 

AMoid* 

iflftO 

Ei«.Al». 


XIII.  8.  to 


end. 


liS9 

to 

1096. 
ot 

Towu- 
end. 


\ 
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fOft 


1W50 


to 


S884. 


Sect.  15.  .The  birth  of  Samael,  soti  of.  1  Sun.  i.  snd  ii. 

«ii •  !___ »» t  n    1 oi 


17. 


18. 
19. 

80. 


Elkaaah  by  Hi^iiQah.  I 

The  early  call  of  Samuel  to 

the  divine  ministry* 
Marriage  of  Samson,  and  bis 

exploits  against  the  Philis- 
tines. 
The  family  and  fanlts  of  BU. 
The  extraordinary  death  of 

Samson. 
The  closing  scenes  of  BU'Si 

life,  aged  98  years. 
Narrative  of  the  Ark  of  God, 

taken  by  the  Philistines. 
The  government  of  Samuel 

and  bis  sons. 


1—21. 

III.  1.  to  end. 

^«d.  XIV,  XV.  1— 
19. 

1  Sam.  Ti.  22-36. 

Jod.  XVI.  and  xv 
20. 

1  Smi.  IV. 


—  V,    YI. 
VII.  1. 


and 


—  Tii.2.tQeDd9 
and  viii. 


from 

1405 

to 

1095. 


JuD.  V.  1— 31.F— This  <<  perfectly  sabUme  ode^  demands  attention  to  its  serersl 
parts.  Lowth^  Sac.  Poet.  i.  p.  291—293 ;  ii.  p.  257.  Boothroyd's  Heb.  Bib. 
How  are  its  saperlatife  beauties  obscured  by  the  prosaic  arraogement:  and 
wMi  what  dificalties  is  the  present  venion  ctoggfid !  but  this  is  only  one  instance 
of  a  thoosand,  in  which  common  Jostiee  to  the  literary  claims  of  Scripture  has 
been  so  long  violated. 

RlTTH. — Some  chronolcigical  differences  between  ch.  iv.  21,  22.  and  Matt.  i. 
69  6,  would  be  diminished,  by  considering  the  Paxat  of  Matt,  and  the  Paat  of 
Heb.  xi.  3.  James,  ii.  25.  as  different  persons.  Is  not  this  even  intimated  by  the 
nasMs  ?  Gray*s  Key,  p.  163. 

JuD.  IX.  7— 21.— The  parable  (or  fhble,  or  apologue,)  of  Jotham,  the  most 
aatient  in  the  world,  is  also  one  of  the  rreatest  beauty.  Bacyclop.  Metrop.  Biog. 
fai  Part  tt.  p.  62.^yer.  18:  om^ilt)  O^irw  CAUktm  foa  4niukimJ»  princes  and 
peaaaats.    Collyer's  Script.  Parables,  p.  102. 

JuD.  XI.  39,  40.— -These  verses  plainly  intimate  her  consecration  to  perpe- 
tosl  viiginity :  and  yet  how  unaccountable  are  the  conflicting  sentiments  of  even 
sone  letfued  critics,  on  one  of  the  clearest  portions  of  holy  writ.  Dathe  cited,  but 
dbpotad,  by  Boothroyd.    Michaelis*  Com.  ii.  p.  276. 

JuD.  XIII.  1.— The  arrangement  of  this  section  is  made  on  the  united  autho- 
r  Hies  of  the  Bible  chronology  and  Cahnet.    Townsend,  i.  p.  53ft,  &36. 

1  Sam.  II.  1— 10.— TUs  admirable  hymn  excels  in  simplicity  of  composition, 
doseaess  of  connexion,  and  unifomdty  of  sentiment.  Hales*  Analys.  of  Chron.  Ii. 
b.  1.  p.  352.    Horsley*s  Bib.  Crit.  iv.  p.  35S. 

JUD.  XV.  4,  5,  8,  15— 19.— Satislhctory  illustrations  may  be  found  in  Orid. 
Faat  lib.  iv.  681;  Lowth^s  Sac.  Poet.  ii.  p.  39;  Burder*s  Or.  Cost.  ii.  p.  96— M; 
Clais.  Jour.  vi.  p.  324—326;  M.  De  Lavaur*s  Conference  de  la  Fable  avec 
FHlBtoire  Sainte ;  proving  that  Samson  is  the  original  Hercules  of  pagan  mythology. 
1  Sam.  VI.  19^— Translated  by  Bocfai|rt :  **  He  smote  three  score  and  ten 
Men,  fifty  out  of  a  thoosand  men  :^  that  is,  the  number  being  fourteen  hundred, 
God  smote  seventy,  a  twentieth  part :  Josephus  thus  understood  it ;  and  it  must 
be  observed,  that  Bethshema  was  but  a  village.  Patrick,  in  Gray*s  Key,  p.  172. 
See  Kennicott,  Taylor  and  Boothroyd. 

1  Sam.  vn.  16.^-How  agreeable  is  this  with  what  Csfar  affirms  of  our 
Dmidlcal  temples:  ''Si  oerto  anni  tempore,  ftc.  Sec.**  Hntchinson*s  Hist,  of 
Cumb.  ii.  p.  I93: 

1  Sam.  XIII.  19-^2.— These  implements  of  war  and  agriculture  are  se- 
verally espiabied  in  StoeUos  and  Parkhnnt^s  Heb.  Lex. ;  l^ngm.  to  Oalmet*s 
INct. ;  and  Boothroyd^a  Heb.  Bib^ 

1  Sam.  XV.  33!i— Nothing  caa  be  said  in  extenuation  of  each  cmelty  except 


t<^ 
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Y.W. 


From 


to 


S989. 


fintt..  I* 


3. 


3. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Davi4  king  in  Hebron,  and  2Sam.  ii— iv 

Ish^osheth  **  over  Israel,*' 

two  years. 
Anointing  of  David  king  over 

all  Israel. 

The  attettdants  and  *^  mighty 
men''  of  David. 


Their  complete  subjugation 
of  Jebus  or  Jerusalem. 

Hiram  con^atulates  David, 
avd  the.  Bbilistines'  invasion. 

The  Ark  brought  from  Kir- 
jath-Jearim. 

Removal  of  the    Ark  from 
I  Obed-edom's  house* 

Musicians,  &c.  a[^pointed,  and 
great  rejoicing. 


David    commanded    not 
build  the  temple. 


War  with    the   surrounding 
nations. 


Poetic  compositions  on    the 

occasion. 
Spoils  of  war  dedicated,  and 

the  house  of  Saul  favoured. 
War  and  conquest  of  the  Am- 

n^QOtttes  and  Syrians. 

David's  adultery  with  Bath- 
sheba. 

His  repentance,  pardon,  and 
gratitude  to  God. 

Renewed  war  with  the  Am- 
monites, and  domestic  trou- 
bles. 

The  birth  of  Solomon,  an4 
fratricide  of  Ammon. 


i V.     1—3. 

1  Cbr  XIII.  1-4 
Bl  CXXXIY: 

lChr.xil.23— 40 

2  Sbdh.  XXIII 
8^12.lChr.xi, 
20.  to  end. 

2  Sam.  V.  4 — 10. 
1  Chr  xi:  1—14. 

2    Sam.  XXIII. 

18.  to  end. 

V.  11—25. 

1  Chr  XIV.  1—17. 

VI.   1—11. 

iChr.Xiii  5— 

,    14.  Pb.  lxviii. 

1  Chr,  XV.  1—14. 
Pb.     oxxxii 
2  Sam.  VI.  12-19. 

XV.  15-^29. 

XVI.  Piu  cv. 
xovi.  cvi.  and 
2  Sam.  VI 
28. 

to  2  Sam.  VII.  1  Chr. 
XVII  Ph.  IX,  XI, 

V,    XXII,    XVIj 

cxviii,  ex. 

— —  VIII.  1— Ifl 
1  Chr.  XVIII.  12 
— —  VIII.     14 
—18, 13.  1  Kin. 
XI.  15-*20. 

Pi«  hx.  and  c  vni 

1  Qur,  xviii.  1— 
17.2$am.ix. 

2  Sam.  X.  Bi.  xXj 
XXI.  1  Chr 
xf  X.  1.  to  end. 

1  Chr.  XX.  1.  9 
Sam.ii.zii.l-* 

xxxiii,  cm.  2 
Sam.  XII.  15— 

li    ^f 

1  Chr.    XX.    1. 

2Sam.xii.2^— 
31.  1  Chr.  XX. 
2»3.xiii.l— 20. 

2  Sun.  XII.  S4f  26. 
xiii.  21—30. 


B.  C 


Fran 


1066 


ta 


1016^ 


1 

P». 

I      ■« 
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Sect.  18. 

19. 

—  «0. 


21. 

32. 
23. 

24. 


25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 


29. 
30. 


Rebellion  of  Absalom,  and 
usurpation  of  the  throne. 

David  exiled  for  a  season 
from  Jerusalem. 

The  peculiar  and  awful  death 
of  Absalom. 


King  David's  return  to  the 
metropolis. 

Revolt  of  Sheba,  and  the  three 
years*  famine. 

The  last  war  with  the  Phi- 
listines. 

Sin  and  punishment  of  Da- 
vid's numbering^  the  people. 


The  dedication  of  A|raunah*s 
thresliing  floor. 

David's  preparations  for 
building  the  temple. 

Rebellion  of  Adonijah,  fourth 
son  of  David. 

The  first  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple respecting  the  succession. 

Preparations  for  the  service 

of  the  temple. 
Poetic  compositions  of  David, 

the  dates  or  occasions    of 

which  are  uncertain. 


The  second  assembly  of  the 
people. 

David's  charge  to  Solomon  ; 
his  last  wordSy  and  death. 


1 


2  Sam.  XIV   1—7, 
15-17,8-14,18-33 

-  XV.  and  Pi. 
III. 

XV.  30—^7. 

XVI.  1—14.  Pto. 

VII.  2  Sam.  XVI. 
15—23.     XVII 
Pb.XLII,XLIII, 
LV,  IV,V,LXII, 

CXUI^,  CXLIV, 
LXX,      LXXI. 

2  Sam.  XVIII  1. 
to  end. 
— -   XIX.    and 

XX.  3. 

XX.  1,2,4- 

26.  XXI.  1—14. 

XXI.  15— 22. 

XXII.  Pit.  XVIII. 
lChr.xx.4 — 9. 

XXIV.  1 — 9. 

lChr.xxi.6,7. 

XXVII.  23,  24. 

XXI.  1-— 5,  8— 
16. 2  Sam.  XXIV. 
10—17. 

1  Chr.  XXI.  17-30 
Pi.  XXX.  18-25. 

XXII.   1.  to 

end. 

lKhi.1.  l.toend. 

1  Chr.  XXIII.  1. 
xxviii.  1—10. 
Pi.    xci.    and 

CXLV. 

—-XX 1 1 1. 2-32. 
XXViii.  11-21. 

Pi   XL,  XLI,  LXI, 
LXV,        LXIX, 
LXX  VIII,       Vl,i 

VIII,  XII,  XIX, 

XXIII,  XXIV, 

XXVIII,  XXIX, 
XXZVIII,XXXIZ, 
LXX XVI,  X€V, 
CI,  CIV,  cxx 
CXXI,  ex  XII,. 
CXXIV,CXXXI, 

and  cxxxiii. 
1  Chr  XXIX.  1— 

19PA^LXXII.t 

Ch.XXlX.20-25 
Kin.  II.  1-^ 
2 Sun  XXIII.  1- 
7. 1  Chr.  XXIX. 
26—30.  1  Kfai. 
II.  10,  11. 


yoL.  II. 


B 
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2  Sam.  XYii.  17.—^  Wench,**  acoordtaig  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  it  a  Sootticim, 
probably  by  King  James,  as  also  ^  lad**  in  Gen.  zzi.  IS:  but  this  is  very  ques- 
tionable, for  the  word  is  still  used  in  England,  partieolarly  on  the  borders  of 
North  Wales,  for  a  girl  or  any  young  woman. 

Fi.  IT.— The  historical  rennrence  of  verse  2  and  4,  is  jndicionsly  noticed 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  i.  p.  67. 

2  Sam.  xviii.  33.— An  elcelleut' sermon,  <<  to  yonng  persons,**  may  be  read 
in  Dr.  Doddridg«*s  works,  v.  ii.  p.  172.  Leeds  edit.  1803. 

2  Sam.  XIX.  32 — 39. — Saurin*s  Sermons,  v.  iii.  p.  216 ;  and  on  ver.  35^  refer 
to  Barder*s  Orient.  Customs,  v.  ii.  p.  141. 

2  Sam.  xxiT.  1. — ^The  sin  of  David^s  numbering  the  people  consisted  in  the 
pride  and  covetuousness  of  his  heart.  But*iVirM  nO*1  (Vt  itaih  atk  DwridJ 
should  be  read,  **  Because  one  provoked  David;**  or  by  supplying  the  mf 
CSatanJf  "  an  Adversary,**  of  1  Chron.  xxi.  1. 

1  Chron.  xxii. — The  departure  in  this  and  the  following  sections,  from  Light. 
foot*s  arrangement,  is  justified  by  Mr.  Townsend,  i.  p.  718>  719. 

1  Kings  I.  39.— {tavn  pj>  ^Qiioni  heikimenjf  a  horn  of  oiL  As  poC 
tery  and  glass  were  then  little  in  use,  horns  were  commonly  employed  for 
holding  oil  and  wine.— Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

1  Chron.  xzTiii  11,  12. — Some  ingenious  illustrations  of  Biblical  Archi- 
tecture,  particularly  on  the  <^  Model  of  a  Building,**  are' given  in  Scrip.  Sdent. 
illustrated  p.  120. 

Ph.  lxxii^ — ^May  this  be  styled,  David*s  ConmatUm  Prufer  for  his  son 
Solomoo,  and  ought  it  not,  in  fairness  and  justice  to  the  original,  to  be  read 
in  English  in  the  petitioning  and  not  predicting  form  ?  Thus  understood 
throughout,  its  proper  and  exclusive  application  to  the  auspicious  Prince  is  most 
obvious;  and  its  bold  expressions  are  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  orer- 
flowing  of  a  Father*s  bosom,  and  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  sublimest  muse. 
The  New  Test,  writers  have  not  affixed  to  any  part  of  it,  a  prophetical  meaning. 

1  Kings  II.  9.— Instead  of, «  But  his  &c;**  the  1  shoukl  be  transhited  dis 
jnnctively,  as  in  Prov.  xxz.  8,  be  <<hor,**  Delany,  quoted  in  Ency.  Metrop 
on  Biography  Ft.  ii.  p.  80.  Another  mode  of  exposition  has  been  followed 
by  Drs.  Kennicott  and  ClariLe. 

2  Sam.  XXIII.  1 — 7. — ^**  The  last  words  of  David**  are  well  expkiined  in 
Kennicott*s  Dissert.  Gen;  Geddes*  Translat;  Script.  lUust.  by  Nat.  Science, 
p.    99,   and  Smith*s  Script.  Test.  i.  pp.   192 — 198. 

1  Kings  IV. — The  matter  of  this  chap,  and  the  conclusion  of  1  Chron.  i. 
is  not  of  a  fixed  and  determinate  date,  tied  to  any  one  year,  but  it  niniieth 
through   the  8tory  of  many    years.     Lightfoot*s  Chron.  i.  p.  72. 

1  Kings  VIII.  27. — ^The  whole  of  thu  Prayer  is  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon ;  but  the  lofty  conceptions  and  beauties  of  this  composition  must  strike 
every  reader.    Boothroyd,  i.  p.  312. 

Canticles. — After  the  building  at  the  Summer  house  in  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,  Solomon  pens  this  Book;  as  appeareth  by  chap  iv.  8,  and  Tii.  4. 
Lightfoot  i.  p.  76.  On  this  singular,  but  sublime  production,  read  Lowth*s 
Sacred  Poet^  Lecl  30  and  31 ;  Gray*s  Key ;  and  particularly  Harmer*s  Out. 
lines,  and  Dr.  Good*s  <<  Sacred  Idyls,**  with  Notes.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  iVimiahed 
some  very  valuable  help»— he  denies  all  spiritual  or  allegorical  interpretations ; 
and  has  most  unaccountably  overlooked  a  most  able  version  with  appro- 
priate illustrations,  by  that  late  eminent  Biblical  Scholar,  the  editor  of  Cal- 
met,  in  Vol  iii  of  Fragments ;  who,  with  his  accustomed  diffidence,  suggests, 
that  this  song  may  allegorise  the  union  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches. 
iU.  p.  221. 

Cant.  I.  12.—'*  Spikenard,**  T>3  fNwrdJ,  *rhe  name  and  the  thing  an 
both  erotic :  the  Hebrew  lexicographers  imagine  both  to  be  Indian ;  bnt  the  word 
is  in  truth  Persian.    A  treatise  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  Vol.   v.  p.  13—62. 

Cant.  Till.  10. — Here  novi  fChwrnJ  signifies  the  ground  which  the  wall 
surrounded :  an  inclosnre  sacred  to  Cham,  the  Sun,  which  waa  particnUurly  wor- 
shipped  in  such  places.    Bryaat*8  Analys.  U.  p.  130,  131. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   REIGN    OF   SOLOMON  ;    40   TEARS. 


Sect.    1. 


r.w. 


Fhn 


tlBO 


to 


8. 
3. 


4. 

5. 


6. 


7. 


6. 


9. 


U. 
19. 


The  offering  at  Gibeon,  and 
Solomon's  judgment. 


The  treason  and  death  of 
Adonijah. 

Solomon's  dominion,  and  pre- 
parations for  the  temple. 


Death  of  Shimei,  and  Solo- 
mon's marriage. 

The  date,  and  chief  measure- 
ments of  the  temple. 


1    Kin.    II.     IS. 

SChr.i.l.lKio. 

III.  3»4.  2Chr. 

I.  2—6.  1  Kin. 

III.      5— -38, 

2Chr.i.*7— 13. 
II  13— 38. 


Work  of  Hiram  of  Tyre,  •*  a 
worker  in  brass." 


The  furniture,  and  finishing 
of  the  temple. 


The  dedication  of  the  temple. 

Solomon's  prayer  on  the  oc- 
casion. 


Removing   the  ark  of  God 

into  the  temple. 
The    public    rejoicing,   and 

praises  of  the  people. 
Other  buildings  of  Solomon, 

and  the  diyine  appearance. 


R  8 


—  IT. 
2  Chr.  II.  1,2. 
1  Kin.  y.  1—12. 
2Chr.  II.3— 16. 

1  Kin,    T.    13. 

2  Chr.  11.17, 18. 

II.  39—46. 

nnd  III.  1,  2. 

Chr.     III.    1 

1  Kin.   Yf.  1. 

2  Chr.  III.  2-9. 
iKin.  yi.4— 6, 
15—28.  2  Chr 
III.    13,    14. 
lKin.yi.29-36. 

1  Kin.  yii.  1^— 
22.2Cbr.  ly.l 
IKin. Til  23— 
45.    2  Chr.  ly 
11—16. 

—  yil.  46-- 50. 
2  Chr.  ly. 
10.  1.  Kin.  vi. 
9—14,  51,  37, 
38.  2  Chr.  ly. 
17—22. 

2  Chr.  y.  vii. 
7.    and  vi.    1. 
1  Kin.yiii.1.21. 

—  yi.  12—^. 

1  Kin.  yiii.50 
— 61.2Qir.  VI. 
40—42,  VII.  1 
— ^  8—10.  1 
Kin.  viii. 
50,62—66 

Pi.  XL VII,  XCVII, 
ZOIZ,  c. 

x—  cxzxv,  ud 

CZZZTI. 

lKin.Tii.  1— 12 

2  Chr  Til.ll— 
22.  1  Kin.  n 
1-0. 


B.C. 


From 


1015 


to 


975, 


912 


Scripture  Manual. 


Sect.  13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 
17. 

18. 


1^. 
29. 


The  conquests  and  connec- 
tions  of  Solomon. 

The  song  of  Solomon,  called, 

"  Canticles." 
Sacrifices,    professions,    and 

commerce  of  Solomon. 


21. 


Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 

to  him. 
Superior  wisdom  and  scientific 

productions  of  Solomon. 
Ine  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  in 

5  parts : 

1.  General  admonitions. 

2.  Proverbs,    properly    so 
called. 

3.  Connected  addresses. 

4.  Similar    to    the  second 
part. 

5.  Instructions  of  Ag^r  and 
Lemuel. 

The  apostaey  and  punishment 
-I  of  Solomon. 
The  supposed   production  of 
his  old  age,  Ecclesiastes. 
The  introduction. 
The  first  proposition. 

The  second  proposition. 
The  third  proposition. 

Practical  Inferences. 
Conclusion  of  the  whole. 
The  death  of  Solomon,  aged 
I  about  58  years. 


1  Kin.  IX.  10—14. 
2Chr.  VIII.  1 — 
ll.lKm.ix.24. 

Cant.  I — Yiii. 

1  Kin.  IX.  15, 16. 
2  Chr.  VI If.  12 
—16.  1  Kin.  IX 
25—28.  2  Chr. 
VIII.  17.  1  Kin. 
X.  14 — 29.  IV 
26—34. 

X.     1—13. 

2  Chr.lx.l — 12. 

IV.  29—31, 

33,  32. 

Prov  I— XXXI. 

I— IX. 

X — XXII.  10. 

XXII   17.  to 

end.     XXIII, 

XXIV. 

KXV — ^xxix. 

XXX.  &  XXXI. 


1  Kiu.  XI.  1-14, 
23>40. 

Ecclefi.  I— XII. 


I  1. 

-  1.2.  to  end, 
II — V.  12. 

V.   13— VI 

11. 

VI.  12. — ^x. 

20. 

XI — ^xii.  12 

xif.  13,  14. 

1  Kin.  XI.  41—43. 

2Cbr.  IX.  29— 

31. 


1  KinjfH  IV.  31,  33.— The  Sto  ♦ja  C^eni  MechulJ  are,  «  Sons  of  the 
Clioir,'*  that  Sa  musicians  or  poets  j  hitimating  thereCore  Solomou'8  superiority 
in  tlie  Kciences  of  Music  and  Poetry.  JLowtU*s  Sacred  Poetry,  i.  81.-Of 
Solomon>  atiainineats  and  eoiapoettioMi  as  a  Naturaliat  some  ouriona,  bot 
highly  probable  BUfrgevHons,  aro  compriaed  in  the  BibL  Arrangement  of 
Nat.  History,  in  toI  iv.  of  Calinet'n  Bib.  Encyclop. 

Proverbii.-^TbiB  boolc  was  arran^fed  in  ks  present  order  by  difierent 
hands;  and    probably  compiled  firom  various  sources,  Hebrew  and  Heathen. 
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Tbeae  Proverbs   afford  a  noble  specimeo  of  the  diiiactic  poetry  of  the   He- 
brews.^— Grotins*  and  Clarke^  Pinef.  HonieV  Introd.  iv.  p.  127 — 130. 

Prov.  XVI.  1. — The  ^  in  the  latter  clause  of  this  contested  passage  should 
be  translated,  <<  But.''— See  Hodgson's  translat.  of  the  Proverbs. 

Pro?.  ZZII.6.— ^  At  the  entrance  of  his  way,"  lant  ^t^  (01  phi  darkujy 
which  the  Fr.  renders  **  a  Tcntrde  de  son  trahi  :**  yet  I  am  sensible  that  «fi,  when 
used  with  Sj^  is  sometimes  an  expletive^  as  Gen.  zliii.  7;  Num.  zxvi.  56; 
and  the  learned  Glassius,  as  well  as  our  translators,  thought  this  text  ano. 
ther  instance  of  it.  Glass.  Phil.  Sae.p.  482;    Doddridge's  Works,  VoLil.  p.  13. 

Prov.  XXXI.  l.F-On  the  diflknlties  of  this  text,  the  different  expositions 
of  Ligfatfoot,  Gray,  and   Geddes,  may  be  read  with   advantage, 

Fmst  10— 31.— These  verMs  are  airanged  In  alphabetical  order,  and 
present  a  picture  of  the  good  housewife,  the  most  finished  of  all  antiquity. 

Ecclesiastes  — This  book,  besides  the  figurative  and  proverbial  eacprearions  to 
be  found  in  no  other  part  of  Scripture,  is  imdonbtedly  metrical,  and  conaeqnwitly 
flM  gFammatication,  fai  many  places,  not  a  little  perplexed,  ftmn  the  fteqncnt 
ellifMee,  abbreviatione,  transposition  of  word%  aad  other  poetic  Hccnaem  al- 
lowed in  all  languages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  carrleasiiets  or  ignorance  of 
transcribeni,  as  appears  from  the  variety  oi  readings.  See  a  Poet,  paraphr. 
of  this  book,  p.  18, 19.  Pref.  This  Poem  <<  of  extraorduiary  merit"  (Dr.  Clarke's 
■uecesB  of  Sac.  Lit.  p.  20.)  is  now  reprinting,  with  considerable  Improvements, 
under  the  critical  superintendancy  of  the  lUv.  NatJk,  HigginSf  of  Whitchureb, 
Sbropshfaw.  Oar  readers  may  expect  a  review  of  it  in  doe  tlnp^  on  ita  Issuing 
from  the  mesa. 

Eccbts.  XI.  1 — ^<  Cast  thy  bread,''  that  is,  **  sow  thy  aced,  or  com,  upon 
the  fiice  of  the  waters :"  in  plain  terms,  sow  without  any  hope  of  a  harveirt : 
do  good  to  them  on  whom  you  even  think  your  benefkction  thrown  away 
-an  exphuMtion  soggested  by  the  learned  Dr.  G.  Jnbb.  LowtbSi  Sao.  Poet.  i.  p. 
922.  Andeot  Versions,  and  Durell,  Boothroyd's  Bib.  Heb.  ii.  p.  221.  Enmgel. 
Mag.  far  1808.  p   216. 

Eccles.  XII.  1 — 7^ — ^Herein,  with  verses  9»  10,  of  ch.  xi«  is  csotainedoneof  the 
finest  and  most  complete  moral  allegories  extant.  Script,  sdentlf.  illnstr.  p. 
155, 156.  See  Dr.  Smith's  portraiture,  ke^  and  Dr.  Mead's  Medica  Sacra. 

Vert9  13.^— tlie  word  "  dutv,"  added  here  by  our  tranriators,  qioils,  if  not 
perverts,  the  sense.  Dr.  A.  Clarke.  The  venerable  Version  of  Coverdale  reads  : 
**  For  that  toucheth  all   years." 

2  Chron.  ix.  29.—^'  We  think  he  might  be  about  58  years  of  age,  for  he 
was  about  I8y  when  he  began  to  reign.**— Calmet's  Bib.  l^cy.  on  <<J5olomon," 
vol.  ii. 

[To  be  eontiBsed.] 
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THEOLOGY. 


— * ^— -     ^    ---     -  _  -     ..  .^ 


'AXX'  iy  it/^aarotc  Uvtiftarog  ckyiov.— Paul. 


This  hallowed  language  of  the  Apostle  has  heen  chosen  as 
augmsting  an  appropriate  motto  for  the  present  delightful,  bat  di£- 
ficwi  subject  of  investigation.  That  difficulties  attend  this  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  Science*  is  too  obvious,  too  lamentablj  true,  ta  admit 
of  question.  Under  a  deep  impression  of  these,  therefore,  the  under- 
takiuff  now  attempted  is  made ;  and  will  be  conducted  throughout, 
it  is  desired,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  simplicity  and  suflkiency  of 
Holy  Scripture, 

The  immense  magnitude— the  vastly  extensive  range,  of  the 
suUect,  demands  that  its  principles  and  preliminaries  should  be  well 
unckrstood.  The  latter  indeed  are  the  conducting  portals  to  the 
magnificent  temple  of  the  former :  and  who  that  wishes  admission 
into  the  interior  would  not  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  avenue  ?  A  pri- 
mary chapter  may,  then,  be  consistently  devoted  to  introductory  ob- 
servations ;  after  which  we  shall  notice,  in  general  outline  at  least, 
as  usual,  tliis  branch  of  knowledge,  all  important  and  divine :-» 

^  Not  in  the  words  which  man^s  wisdom  tesfiheth ; 
Bat  which  the  Holj  Ghost  teacheth.** 

Chap.  I. 
Pa^FATORir  Introduction. 

A  variety  of  particulars  may  here  be  submitted ;  and  fbrm  the 
subjects  of  separate  sectional  arrangements.  The  principal  terms 
ana  phrases  in  theological  use  demand  explanation— the  claims  of 
sacred  scripture,  as  '*  ffiven  by  Inspiration  of  God,"  shoidd  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained — and  the  progressive  character  of  this  science, 
as  developed  by  the  testimony  of  Revelation  and  exhibited  by  various 
writings,  may  also  suitably  occupy  a  cursory  investigation. 

Sect,  1. — Exposition  of  Terms, 

Theoio^.] — The  science  of  Theology  has  essentially  and  immediately 
to  do  with  Deity ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Creator,  the  state  and  destiny  of  his  creatures.  Of  Gre- 
cian derivation  the  term  itself  evidently  is  :  and  therefore  orig^nallyf 

*  CoDtimied  from  p.  121. 

+  Buck^  s  Theological  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  4i>9,  second  edition,  1806. 
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applied  to  the  divinities,  or  sacred  things,  of  heathenism.  Though 
not  literally  a  scriptural  term,  its  component  parts  ('9co£  God,  and  Xoyoc 
a  word,  discoarse)  frequently  occur  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  its 
now  accustomed  usage,  as  denoting  the  principles  and  practices  of 
religion  is  perfectly  consistent  and  appropriate. 

Retifion.] — By  Religion  strictly  understood,*  is  conveyed  the  idea  of 
returned  obligation  to  the  Almighty.  It  correspondsf  with  the 
rtw  Tn  fdarekjevej:  Gen.  xviii.  Q ;  Ps.  xxv.  9,  of  the  Hebrews ;  with 
the  ^ptivKtiaX  and  £v<rc/3cca{  of  the  New  Testament,  as  James  i.  26, 
1  Tim.  iii.  16;  and  with  the  well  known  English  words.  Godliness, 
and  Piety.  The  remarkable  definition  of  it  by  the  Apostle  James 
(ch.  i.  ver.  97.)  is  worthy  of  special  notice ;  as  comprising  the  very 
perfection  of  personal  excellency  and  relative  goodness.  How  beau- 
ttfiiUy  do  James  and  Jesus||  harmonize,  in  enforcing  the  same  princi- 
ples of  purity,  peace,  and  truest  benevolence  ! 

Doctrine.] — The  word  Doctrine  has  a  very  comprehensive,  and  yet 
obvious  application  in  the  Bible ;  and  consequently  ought  to  be  so 
extended  by  the  writers  and  students  of  Theology.  The  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  inspired  words  npS  flaquochj  :  Job.  ii.  4  ;  Deut.  xxxi.  2  ; 
Is.  xxviii.  9 '  Ac^axi?  and  ^ilaak-oKia  :  Matt.  vii.  28  ;  Rom.  xii.  7  ;  is 
Instruction,  Information,  Teaching  in  general,  nor  is  there  a  scriptu- 
ral warrant  for  applying  the  term  Doctrine  to  any  truths  or  opinions 
in  particular.  The  vulgar  phraseology  of  **  doctrinal  and  practical*' 
is  unauthorised§  by  the  sacred  writers  ;  for  whatever  they  communi- 
cate is  designed  *' for  instruction**,  not  "in  word  only,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth**. — It  is  also  observable  that  the  Sept.  have  employed 
At^axn  for  WtS  ^le  lamed  J,  Ps.  Ix.  1  ;  and  At^aaKut  for  the  following 
various  Hebrew  terms; — for  toS  flamed  J  ^  to  teach,  Deut.  iv.  1,  10, 
14;  for  jrn^n  fhudiojy  to  make  to  know.  Job.  x.  2  ;  m%l  (hurej^ 
to  shew,  Prov.  iv.  4,  1 1 ;  for»|Sii  faleph)^  to  instruct.  Job.  xxxiii.  33  ; 
for  i^n  ^Af6tfiy,  to  cause  to  understand.  Job  xxxii.  8;  for  riNi  fchevej^ 
to  indicate.  Job  xxxvi.  2  ;  for  tfio  (shut J  y  to  explore,  Deut.  xii.  4  ; 
and  for  rv»n  fchiej,  to  make  alive.  Job  xxxiii.  4. 

chriiuanity.] — A  Christian,  Xpc^rmvoc,  is  a  follower  of  Christ,  or  a 

•  From  relego :  Cicero,  3  de  Nat.  Deor. : — **  ciun  pietas  in  lectione  e  repeti- 
tione  sacramm  literamm  Yeraetur** :  thua  remarked  by  the  learned  Beemao,  de 
Ori^.  Lat.  lingas,  pp.  600, 610. 

t  ChriBt.  Theolog.  Medalla,  J.  Marckii,  cap.  iii.  p.  34«— «n  iiitereatiog  and 
Qieful  chapter. 

X  Thene  words  are  Judicionsly  illnstrated  by  Scbleusner,  Stockiua  and  Park- 
horst,  in  their  several  Lexicons. 

II  <<  Sermon  on  the  Moont**— deserving  to  be  better  understood  ;  and  best 
read  without  regarding  the  breaks  of  chapter  and  verse. 

§  Thus  writes  an  independent  and  eloquent  advocate  of  theology  >— *<  A  few 
opinions,  which,  by  what  authority  I  know  not,  they  have  exalted  with  the  proud 
name  of  the  doctrines :  as  if  all  scripture  were  not  **  pro6table  for  doctrine.** 
Masterful  men,  or  the  masterful  current  of  opinion,  hath  ploughed  with  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  fruit  has  been  to  inveigle  the  mind  into  the  exclusive  admiration 
of  some  few  truths,  which  being  plant^  in  the  belief  and  sacriBced  to  in  all 
religious  expositions  and  discourses  have  become  popular  idob,  which  frown  heresy 
and  excommunication  upon  all  who  dare  stand  for  the  unadulterated^  unentailed 
ettimony.*'— Oracles  of  God,  by  Rev.  £.  Irving,  A.  M.p.  40. 
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profegsor  ot  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  first  use  of  this  appellation 
is  recorded  in  Acts  xi.  26.  and  it  is  repeated  only  in  Acts  zxvi.  28»  ana 
1  Pet.  iv.  16.  The  word  xfy/iaruraiy  in  the  first  of  these  texts,  should 
be  read  (according  to  some  writers)*,  **  were  called  by  Divine  ap^ 
pointment*'  but  in  the  Syriac  it  is  v^p'wi,  (AthquriuJ^  "were  called,'* 
(that  is  by  the  public)  which  is  now  generallyf  supposed  to  be  the 
true  rendering.  Christianity  is,  of  course,  the  reUgion  professed  by 
Christians,  or  rather,  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus  Christy 

Mjrsiery] — In  the  New  Testament  the  term  Mt/?i7p£ov,  Myat«ry, 
frequently  occurs  ;  and  uniformly  retains  its  one  only  acceptation}— ' 
what  is  hidden  or  not  fully  manifest :  obyiously  from  the  Heb.  vm 
fmestarj^  concealed.  With  this  view,  such  texts  as  Mark  iv.  11 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16;  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  and  Rev.  x.  7  ;  are  perfectly  intelligible  i 
nor  is  there  any  thing  incomprehensibIe||  to  be  attached  to  this  word^ 

Grace] — Grace,  XopiCy  \^  fchenj^  variously  appUedby  the  Biblical 
writers.  Generally  speaking,  it  denotes  what  is  favourable,  pleasing, 
kind,  acceptable,  Gen.  xxxix.  4  ;  Prov.  iv.  9 ;  Zech.  iv.  7  ;  Rev.  i,  44 
But  besides  this  its  ordinary  import,  it  clearly  intimates,  occasionaUv^ 
a  kind  of  peculiar  or  special  communication  of  blessings  from  God ; 
as  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1 1 ;  James  iv.  6 ;  and  likewise  the  effect^  of  Divitie 
fav6ur  and  influence  on  the  human  character,  as  Zech.  xii.  10;  Acts 
xi.  23;  2  Pet.  iii.  18. 

HeaTcn  and  Keu.]— Of  the  Very  comprehensive  but  ill  understood  terms 
for  Heaven  and  Hell,  enar  (shemimjy  and  ovpai^ocy  SiKV  fshaulJ^znA 
fklriQ  or  yttvvay  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  compress  an  adequate 
exposition,  within  the  limits  of  a  paragraph  ;  it  must  therefore  suffice 
to  give  references  to  enlarged  and  satisfactory  sources  of  information.^ 

Sect,  2. — Source  of  Information, 

tioiy  scriptum  ] — It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  roost  nations  and  people 
who  have  professed  any  sort  of  religion  have  had  their  sacred  writings; 
and  may  not  this  consideration  be  regarded  as  suggesting  a  genera) 
belief  of  the  fact  of  Divine  Revelation  ?  But  how  decidely  superior 
are  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  to  any,  or  all  others  with 
which  they  can  be  brought  into  comparison**  whether  the  Zend~ 
Auesta  of  the  ancient  Persians — The  Kings  of  the  Chinese — ^Tbe 
Vedas  of  the  Hindoos — The  Edda  of  the  Scandinavians— or  the 
Koran  of  Mohammedf  f .     The    several  claims  of  these  moral  and 

•  Dr.  Benson,  etc  cited  by  Dr.  Doddri^. 
•f  Wetstein,  Parkhursf,  Schleusuer,  etc. 

SDr  Campbeirs  Prelim.  Dissert,  ix,  in  vol.  i.  pp.  362,*— 362. 
A  f^ood  addition  in  Calmet^B  Bib.  Encyclopaedia. 

§  "  An  Essay  on  the  Equity  of  Div.  Government  and  the  Sovereignty  of 
Divine  Grace" — by  the  late  learned  Dr.  E.  Williams,  p.  342,  second  edition. 

%  Stoct&ius*  Heb.  and  Gr.  Lexicons— Pearson  on  the  Creed — Campbell^ 
Preliiu  Dissert,  vi.  in  vol.  i.  p.  208— 237.^Cahnet*  s  Bib.  £ncycIop.>.MiQtert* i^ 
SchlouB:ier*s,  and  Parkburst's  Lex; 

♦»  Lectures  on  "  Scripture  Comparisons"  by  Dr.  Collyer,  recently  pobUthedi 
have  supplied  (In  part)  an  obvious  and  lamented  deficiency  in  Biblical  literature. 

tt  The  learned  Barrister,  C.  Butler  Esq.  has  furnished  interestiag  **  NoCes*^ 
of  all  the^e  sacred  writings,  in  his  <*  Horse  Biblicse."  3  vols.  8to. 
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tl^edogical  productions  (if  indeed  some  of  them  are  eTen  entitled  to 
(ftehan  appellation)  might  be  a  useful  subject  of  enquiry  :— it  would 
liowev^r  produce  only  one  conviction  with  every  intelligent  and  un^ 
biassed  inquirer  ;  for  most  Certainly— 

He'  d  call  the  rest  bvt  Vanity  and  lie% 
And  press  the  bible  to  his  heart. 

icteiitioD.] — The  fact  of  a  Revelation,  riSj  fGileJy  AwoKaXvyjnif  front 
God  to  man  is  repeatedly  affirmed  in  Scripture ;  Gen.  xxxv.  7  ;  Deut« 
juux.  99  ;  Is.  xxii.  14  ;  Dan.  ii.  47  ;  Matt.  xi.  25  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1 ;  and 
as  to  the  mode  by  which  this  disclosure  of  the  Divine  character  and 
will  is  made  known,  let  the  testimony  of  Job  zxxiii.  16 ;  Ps.  cxiz.  18  ; 
Amos.  iii.  7  ;  £ph.  iii.  5 ;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  be  sufficient.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  a  communication  from  the  Father  of  Lights  (James  u 
17)«  has  ever  been  most  deeply  felt  by  the  moral  and  religious  neces-» 
sities  of  mankind  :* — all  would  be  darkness  and  death  without  it. 

Inspiration.} — An  Inspiration  from  God  is  justly  claimed  for  the  Scrip- 
turesy  by^  their  own  intrinsic  unrivalled  character,  and  by  the  express 
testimony  of  some  of  their  own  authors.  The  memorable  words  of 
Paul,  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  Peter,  2  £p.  i.  20,  21,  are  most  explicit,f 
and  must  be  regarded  as  pronouncing  the  claims  of  all  and  every  part 
of  both  Testaments.  The  Qeoirvtv<rog  of  the  former  asserts  uneqm  vo- 
cally the  important  fuct ;  and  the  wo  HyevfiaTOQ  ayiov  <pepofieyoi  of 
the  latter  presents  the  Sacred  Agent  direct  as  breathing  and ''  bearing" 
those  honoured  men  beyond  the  possibility  of  error !  With  such  Ian* 
guage  of  so  determinate  a  meanmg,  the  solemn  declaration  of  John 
(Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.)  ^  needs  scarcely  be  appealed  to  :  it  must  be  satis' 
^ctory,  and  enough.! 

Sufficiency  of  Bible.] — How  gratefully  and  sacredly  then  should  we 
**  adore  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture."  The  Bible — the  Bible  alone, 
is  the  religion  of  Christians.  Let  not  the  officiousness  of  creatures 
dare  to  intermeddle  with  the  perfect  work  of  the  Creator.||     Binding 


*  See  a  completion  of  evidence  from  the  leaned  writings  of  Leiand,  LesHe, 
Clarke,  Gray,  Dwight,  Ward,  etc.,  etc.,  given  by  Mr.  Homi>— Introduct.  to  Sae. 
Script,  vol.  i.  pp.  1—42 

t  Poole'«  Synopsis,  Doddrid^*8  Expoaitor,  and  Macknfgbf  •  Epfatles,  if 
referred  to,  will  give  all  the  required  illnstration.    J 

I  Doddridge's  Lectures,  Nos.  137—140.  Home*  s  lotrodoot.  vol  i.  p.  945 
««490. 

II  "  Coming  to  the  word  of  God,  we  are  like  children  brought  into  the  coa^ 
▼ersation  of  experienced  men,  and  we  should  humbly  listen  and  reverently  enouire: 
or  we  are  like  raw  rustics  introduced  into  high  and  polished  life,  and  we  should 
vnleam  our  coarseness  and  copy  the  habits  of  the  station  r^-naj,  we  are  like 
offenders  caught,  and  for  amendment  committed  to  the  bosom  of  honourable 
society,  with  the  power  of  regaining  our  lost  condition,  and  inheriting  honour  and 
trust ;  therefore  we  should  walk  softly  and  tenderly,  covering  our  former  reproach 
with  modesty  and  humbleness,  hasting  to  redeem  our  reputation  by  distinguished 
performances,  against  offence  doubly  guarded j  doubly  watchful  for  opportunities 
to  demonstrate  our  reoorered  goodness.'*— Oraclas  of  God^  by  Rev.  E.  Irving, 
pp.  31,  22. 
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•tillare  the  words  of  Deut.  iv.  2;  and  the  closing  address  of  Rev.  xziu 
18, 19 ;  nor  let  the  sin  of  adding'*  or  **  diminishing**  be  eommitled*. 

Sect.  S.'^Progressive  Character, 

Sacred  History.] — Nothing  is  more  obvioQS  to  any  ordinary  readw  of 
the  Scriptures,  than  the  gradual  development  of  theological  doctrines 
or  instructions.  God  in  sundry  parts,  froXvfuptac^  and  in  various  man^ 
ners,  xoXvrpoiniic»  anciently  spoke  to  the  lathers  by  the  prophets 
(Heb.  i.  1.).  The  Old  Testament  comprises  the  record  of  a  variety 
of  **  Dispensations*'  (as  they  are  ecclesiastically,  but  not  scripturally 
termed),  or  rather  disclosures  of  the  Divine  mmd,  to  Adam,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Job,  Abraham,  Israel,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  David, 
Solomon,  Elijah,  and  the  numerous  "  Prophets",  with  whose  writings 
the  world  is  still  favoured.  In  the  New  Testament  "  grace  and  truth'* 
have  come  to  perfection  **  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  his  Apostles;  nor 
are  we  to  look  for  any  addition  to  these  truths  and  treasures  of  E^vine 
Revelation. 

Contemporaneoui  Knowiedgej — ^The  history  of  General  Knowledge  con- 
temporaneous with  the  scripture  narrative  is  of  essential  moment  for 
ascertaining  the  import  and  propriety  of  pumerous  terms,  phrases, 
and  statements  in  the  Bible.*  This  of  course  must  apply  very  par- 
ticularly to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  latter  periods 
of  the  Old;  of  which  alone  there  are  any  contemporaneous  publiea^ 
tions  in  the  world. 

Modern  State.] — But  what  have  been  the  state  and  character  of  Scrip- 
tural Theology  since  the  completion  of  the  sacred  Canon  ?  Was  not 
its  simplicity  corrupted  by  the  early  rise  of  contending  parties  ?  Has 
it  not,  ever  since,  been  "  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends,"  by 
the  scattered,  but  skirmishing  and  quarrelling,  professors  of  a  common 
cause  ?  Where  and  by  whom  is  it  studied  as  a  branch  of  liberal, 
enlightened  education  ?  Is  not  an  historical  Review  of  the  principles 
and  progress  of  theological  science,  yet  a  desideratum  in  the  republic 
of  letters  ?  or  who  are  those  writers  that  have  treated  the  subject  in  the 
scientific  and  comprehensive  manner,  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled  ? 
Wants  there  not  still,  in  this  sublimest  of  all  sciences,  the  services 
of  a  Divine,  analogous  to  the  production  of  a  Watts  in  Logic,  a 
Blackstone  in  Jurisprudence,  a  Kennicott  in  Biblical  Criticism,  or  a 
Newton  in  Natural  Philosophy  ? 

Philology.] — Philologicahpublications,  as  having  to  do  with  language, 
the  very  medium  by  wmch  all  divine  revelation  is  communicated, 
are  of  prime  value  in  studying  the  doctrines  of  theology.  Hence  gram- 
mars, dictionaries,  various  readings,  versions  and  other  criticisms, 
for  the  illustration  of  Holy  Scripture  : — a  department  of  study  this, 
which  has  happily  of  late  years,  excited  a  more  general  attention. 
Still  however  too  many  of  our  modem  Theologues  are  not  ashamedf 

•  Winder' s  «*  Hist,  of  Knowledge'',  Jowphus'  worlu,  Bnicker's  Hist.  Philo- 
toph.,Shucliibrd'8  and  Prideaux's  ConnectionB,  and  Gray's  Connect  of  Sac.  and 
PlK»f.  Lit.  are  especially  valaable. 

t  Motives  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  particalarry 
pp.  22—35. 
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of  being  indebted  to  fallible  interpreters  for  all  their  acquaintance 
with  the  inspired  volume, — the  mere  retailers  of  second  hand  wares* 
and  liable  to  be  **  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  if  not 
evea  to  **  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience/' 

Expotiiioiu.]— Theology  is  most  deeply  affected  by  the  character  of 
Expositions  and  commentaries*  on  tne  word  of  God.  And  what  is 
the  usual  complexion  of  these  works  ?  Do  they  not  almost  uniformly 
betray  the  peculiarities  of  the  party  by  whom  they  are  produced  ? 
Ought  not  readers  thereby  to  be  induced  to  an  undivided  regard  for 
the  Divine  testimony ;  that  their  '*  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wis- 
dom of  man  but  in  the  word  of  God"  ?  Alas !  these  auxiliaries  often 
become  authorities ! 

ancdusms.]— Religious  catechisms,  from  their  general  prevalence  in 
the  Christian  world,  are  a  proper  subject  for  theological  examination  ; 
especially  as  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  their  usual  structure  and 
tendency  do  not  entitle  them  to  unqualified  commendation.  They 
certainly  play  too  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  foreground  of  the  Chris- 
tian -stage,  instead  of  keeping  their  proper  inferiority  of  serving  as 
hand-maidens  to  the  book  of  God.f 

Bodief  of  DiTinity  ] — In  the  present  day  the  writing  of  systems  or  bo- 
dies of  Divinity  does  not  appear  fashionable,  whatever  was  the  po- 
pularity of  the  custom  a  century  or  two  ago.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be 
r^^etted  ;{  as  the  simplicity  and  sufficiency  of  scripture  were  by  no 
means  deservedly  respected. 

Perioricais  ] — Among  the  numerous  works  which  are  teeming  from 
the  periodical  press,  those  of  a  theological  class  are  by  no  means  so 

Surely  scriptural  and  efficient  as  could  be  desired.     So  unhappily 
ectarian  and  Miscellaneous  is  their  general  complexion  !§ 

[To  be  coDtioned.] 

*  <<  When  we  have  made  some  progress  ia  the  Scriptural  Science,  we  may 
coMolt  them  occasionally  j  we  have  then  provided  oorselYCs  in  some  principles 
by  which  we  may  examine  them.*'  Sec  more  in  those  most  excellent  Lectures  on 
8^em.  Theology,  etc.  by  Dr.  Campbell,  p  SO. 

t  **  They  are  exhibitions  not  of  the  whole  Bible,  as  is  often  thought,  but  of 
the  abstract  Doctrines,  and  formal  commandments  of  the  Bible  ;  and  this  is  not 
vpoQ  any  superhuman  testimony,  but  aftef  the  judgment  of  fidlible  mortals  like 
ouseUes.  Tliey  want  the  most  essential  staples  of  our  religion.'*— Oracles  of  God, 
by  Rev.  £    Irving,  pp.  42,  43. 

}  **  With  the  reservation  of  sacred  writ  and  sacred  history,  under  which  I 
faelnde  all  that  can  serve  to  enlighten  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  antiquity,  I  will 
suppose  that  all  our  theological  books,  sjrstons,  controversies,  commentaries,  on  all 
the  different  sides,  were  to  be  annihilated  at  once ;  the  question  is,  whether  the 
Christian  world  and  the  republic  of  letters  would  be  a  gainer  or  a  loser  by  this 
extraordinary  event  ?**— Lectures  on  Systematic  Hieology  and  Eloquence,  by  Dr. 
G.  Campbell,  p.  142. 

^  Would  not  an  historical  review  of  Tlieologlcal  periodicals,  fhxn  the  ear. 
Ueit  to  the  present  tiiiies>  be  most  interestiiig  and  instructive  ? 
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S.  The  last  point,  proposed  to  be  considered  on  this  subject,  it, 
the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
have  used  the  passages  quoted  by  them,  in  the  sense  which  they 
have  in  the  origmal  ?  And  however  closely  connected,  this  use  of  their 
meaning  may  be,  with  the  measure  of  accuracy  in  quoting  the  ori^- 
nal  words,  (in  as  much  as  certain  changes  upon  the  words  woald 
necessarily  alter  the  meaning  of  any  passage,]  yet  the  one  doeft  not 
absolutely,  and  always,  imply  the  other.  For  while  a  passage,  al- 
though quoted  with  some  variation  upon  the  original  phraseology, 
may  both  retain,  and  be  designed  to  retain  the  same  meaning,  it 
may,  although  quoted  with  verbal  accuracy,  from  its  very  nature 
admit  of  different  senses,  and  may  be  intended  to  have  a  differeat 
sense  in  the  work  where  it  appears  as  a  quotation,  from  that  which 
it  unquestionably  has  in  the  original. 

Now  so  fans  the  mere  act  of  quoting,  from  necessarily  obliging 
a  writer  to  make  the  very  same  use,  of  every  passage  quoted  by  bim^ 
to  which  it  was  turned  in  the  original,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  which  may,  and  generally  will  be  in  the  train  of  thought  in 
the  two  works,  the  same  passage  will  most  commonly  have  in  each, 
a  peculiar,  and  different  scope,  or  bearing,  and  sometimes,  from 
this  very  circumstance,  a  different  meaning.  This  variety,  which 
arises  from  the  very  nature  of  language,  and  is  in  so  far  inseparable 
from  quotation,  will  be  greater  or  less  ;  confined  to  the  purpose 
and  bearing  of  the  passage,  or  extended  even  to  its  meaning ;  accor- 
ding to  the  proposition  which  it  states  as  true.  Thus,  all  propositions 
stating  abstract  truth,  must  whenever  quoted,  carry  the  very  same 
meaning  which  they  were  first  used  to  express.  But  although  their 
meaning  cannot,  their  purpose  in  literary  works  may  be  varied;  t.  Cs 
they  may  form  part  of  very  different  trains  of  thought  and 
carry  forward  very  different  arguments.  Thus  the  proposi^ 
tion,  which  in  one  work  merely  stated  the  goodness  of  God,  might 
be  quoted  from  thence  in  another  work,  where  it  was  employed  to 
shew  our  obligation  to  love  him,  and  to  be  obedient  and  resigned 
to  his  will. — Again,  all  propositions  stating  the  permanent  pheno- 
mena, or  laws  of  the  creation,  must  have,  when  used  upon  the  same 
subjects,  the  same  meaning,  and,  when  thus  quoted,  can  only  admk 
of  variety  in  the  train  of  thought  with  which  they  are  incorporated. 
Thus,  the  proposition  that  man  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble,  can 
have  when  applied  to  human  existence  on  earth,  but  one  sense  ;  but 
it  might  find  an  equally  appropriate  place  in  the  description  of  these 


*  Concluded  from  page  150. 
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two  features  of  our  condition  here;  or  in  an  are^ment  against 
werdly-mindedness  ;  or  in  an  illustration  of  the  kind  design,  which 
has  thos  made  the  present  life  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  better. 
These  propositions,  however,  admit  of  the  farther  variety,  arising 
iran  metaphorical  application.  Thus,  the  phrase,  **  the  light  is 
sweet,"  which,  in  a  literal  acceptation,  must  always  signify  the  same 
thing,  may  be  used  as  a  metapnor,  to  denote  the  pleasure  accom- 
paojritig  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But,  of  all  propositions, 
tiKMe  admitting  of  the  greatest  variety  in  quotations,  are  composed 
of  terms  that  do  not,  even  when  taken  together,decidedly  indicate  the 
meaning  which  they  were  designed  to  bear,  and  can  be  certainly 
interpreted,  only  through  the  pointed  tendency  of  the  context.^  As 
the  meaning  of  those  can  be  nxed  only  by  the  context,  according 
to  the  variations  of  the  context  will  their  meaning  vary :  and  then, 
hy  the  very  act  of  Quotation  out  of  one  train  of  thought  into  another, 
they  become  significant  of  ideas  which  in  the  original  work  they 
did  not  suggest.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  phrase,  **  charity  co- 
vereth  a  multitude  of  sins."  It  would  suggest  either  the  idea  of  a 
man*s  own  sins  being  veiled  or  palliated  by  his  charity,  or  the  sins 
of  others  not  being  pried  into  by  the  charitable,  according  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  passage  where  it  occurred.  All  these  liberties  are  not 
duly  allowable,  but  essential  to  quotation  ;  the  only  restriction  being, 
when  it  is  the  avowed  or  obvious  purpose  of  the  writer  who  quotes, 
lo  make  the  passage  quoted  the  subject  of  commentary,  or  subser- 
Tient  to  prove  an  argument,  or  illustrate  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
In  these  cases,  the  writer  quoting,  would  not  do  what  he  pretends, 
and  what  the  very  nature  of  his  work  requires,  did  he  not  adhere 
to  the  meaning  of  the  original ;  and  these  are  the  cases,  it  has  been 
fewid,  where,  as  the  most  certain  way  of  keeping  that  meaning,  it 
is  of  greatest  consequence  to  preserve  the  original  words,  or  the  most 
aceorate  translation  ofthem. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  found  to  have  quoted 
ftom  the  Old  Testament,  making  the  proper  use  of  these  natural, 
and  necessaiy  liberties  with  the  meaning  of  the  original  passages. 
Thus,  the  Apostle  Paul,  Rom.  x.  12,  IS.  resolves  the  gracious 
aeheme  in  the  Gospel,  including  both  Jew  and  Greek,  into  a  con- 
sistent expression  of  a  necessary  truth ;  that  mercy  of  God  which  is 
OTOr  all  his  works,  and  which  he  states  in  nearly  the  words  of  Ps. 
ezlv.  9*  IB.  Here  the  quotation  occurs  in  a  very  different  train 
of  thought  from  that  in  the  Pisalm,  and  turned  to  a  farther  purpose, 
iMt,  as  in  all  such  propositions,  it  mast  be,  with  the  same  meaning. 

Thus,  again,  the  words  in  Psalm  xix.  3,  4.  containing  a  me- 
taphorical but  significant  description  of  the  extent  and  clearness 
of  the  evidences  of  natural  religion,  in  the  permanent  af^arances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  have  been  transferred  to  a  different  although 
analogous  subject,  the  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  century  ;  while  in  such  quotations  as  Rom.  iii.  12. 
from  Ps.  xiv.  3.  although  from  the  different  trains  of  thought  in  the 
context,  a  farther  use  of  it  is  made  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  the  same  in  both. 

Thus,  again,  the  still  greater,  but  allowable  liberty,  is  taken 
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when  the  passage  was  intended  only  for  accommodation*.  The  aew 
oond  question  is,  in  how  far  may  Uie  difficulty  not  arise  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances  :  or  from  the  application  by  the 
writers  being  of  so  general  a  nature,  that  we  hiave  not  sufficient 
iparks  to  determine  whether  the  words  are,  or  are  not  a  prophecy  ? 
As  prophecies,  either  from  their  want  of  minute  description,  or 
from  other  circumstances,  may  be  overlooked  by  us,  so  those  of 
this  character,  even  when  pointed  out  tons,  cannot  appear  strikingly 
applicable.  But  will  we  thence  yenture  to  say,  either  that  such 
general  circumstances  never  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  prophecy,  or 
that  the  application,  of  which  we  cannot  judge,  must  have  been 
wisely  made  ?  And,  last  of  all,  supposing  that  the  passage  should 
have  been  really  quoted  as  a  prophecy,  and  should  contain  such  mi- 
nute, unusual  circumstances,  as  to  furnish  striking  marks  for  its 
application,  the  interesting  question  still  remains,  to  what  was  it  de^ 
signed  to  apply  ?  In  cases  where  the  application  has  been  made  but 
once,  no  one  who  believes  in  prophecy  can  see  any  difficulty.  Bat 
an  objection  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  prophecies,  which,  althougb 
apparently  applicable  to  events  in  the  Jewish  history  previously  to 
the  coming  of  Jesus,  have  yet  been  applied  to  him  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  point  here  to  be  determined,  (as 
on  the  supposition  made,  the  prophecy  has  been  actually  applied  to 
Jesus,)  is,  whether  it  ever  applied  to  any  one  else  ?  whether  it  has 
not  been  erroneously  imagined  to  apply  to  any  event  in  the  Jewish 
dispensationf  ?  Or  if  the  double  application  seem  to  be  equally  clear, 
as  Isaiah  vii.  14.  compared  with  Matthew  i.  22,  23.  must  it  neces- 
sarily follow  that  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  cases,  the  words  have 
been  falsely  applied  ?  Now,  here,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  with  Mi- 
chaelist,  such  quotations  ''  must  convey  precisely  the  same  meaning 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  is  given  them  in  the  New.'*  For  the  ques« 
tion  will  still  remain,  what  is  their  proper  meaning  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  Does  it,  or  does  it  not,  comprehend  the  event  to  which  it  has 
been  applied  in  the  New  Testament  ?  And  this  can  in  no  other  way 
be  fairly  determined  but  by  a  comparison  of  the  prophecy  with  the 
event.  But,  it  is  said,  a  prophecy  cannot  have  a  double  applicatiom 
Is  not  this,  in  fact,  begging  the  questi^m  ?  And  is  this  arbitrary  as* 
sumption  of  what  is  essential  to  prophecy,  to  be  regarded  more  than 
what  is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the  passage  with  the  the  two 
events  which  it  describes?  Is  it  not  upon  the  likeness  between 
the  prediction  and  the  event,  that  every  application  must  he  made 
and  determined  ;  and  if  the  likeness  is  strong  in  both  cases, 
where  is  the  principle  by  which,  while,  it  must  be  conjoined 
with  the  one,  it  must  be  separated  from  the  other  ?  Now,  as  this 
principle  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  language,  all  the  terms 
of  which,  excepting  proper  names,  and  all  the  expressions  of  which, 
excepting  those  denoting  abstract  truths,  are  in  various  ways 
transferable  to  different  subject ;  so,  is  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  na* 

•  See  Marsh's  Notes  to  chap.  v.  sect,  2.  of  Mich.  Introd.  to  New  Testament, 
vol.  {.and  Wetstein's  Note  on  Matt.  i.  22.— Matt«  li.  17.— xy.  7,  9 John  xiii.  18. 

t  Compare  for  instance  Dent,  xviii.  15,  18.  with  Acts  ilL  20-^-26.  and  FnUm 
;Kvi.  fr— 10.  with  Acts  ii.  25—32. 

X  Int.  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  sect.  2. 
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tore  of  prophecy,  the  end  of  which  is,  to  describe  a  futare  OTent 
by  marks,  that  it  may  be  recognised  as  presignificant  of  it,  when  it 
shall  have  taken  place.  But  this  presignificancy,  although  it  could 
not  exist  in  a  passage  equally  applicable  to  a  whole  class  of  events, 
or  even  to  several  different,  ^together  unconnected  events,  may 
exist,  and  without  being  impaired  or  confounded,  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  quotations  considered,  it  only  embraces  the  two  parts  of 
one  great  dispensation,  the  preceding  one  of  which  is  known  by  other 
types  and  prophecies  to  have  been  so  reg^arly,  and  extensively, 
preparatory,  typical,  and  prophetical  of  the  subsequent.  When  a 
prophecy  is  applicable  to  the  two  corresponding  points  in  the  first 
and  seoond  parts  of  their  harmonious  dispensation,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  but  one  purpose,  and  not  to  be  completely  fulfilled,  till  the 
latter  of  the  two  events  has  explained  its  whole  meaning*. 

The  remarks  on  this  subject,  have  been  more  minute,  because 
of  its  great  importance.  For  could  any  error  be  made  out,  in  the 
application  of  passages  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
as  prophetic,  or  in  proof  of  doctrines,  then  one  consequence  that  must 
follow,  would  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  any  claim  of  inspiration  in 
their  fiivour.  But  no  such  case  of  manifest  error  has  been  discovered  ; 
and  in  a  question  of  this  delicacy,  it  would  surely  require  the  most 
indubitable  evidence  to  outweigh  appearances  of  accuracy,  which, 
the  more  thoroughly  they  are  examined,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
will  be  found  the  more  convincing.  Our  own  ignorance  may  be  the 
cause  of  any  seeming  difficulty.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Michaelisf 
who,  with  his  usual  admirable  candour  adds,  **  having  found  by  ac- 
tual experience,  and  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  subject,'  that 
many  passages,  which  other  critics  as  well  as  myself,  had  taken  for 
fidse  quotations,  were  yet  properly  cited  by  the  Apostles,  I  trust 
that  future  critics  will  be  able  to  solve  the  doubts,  in  the  few  exam- 
ples that  remain." 

It  ought  not  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  yery  worst,  no  far* 
ther  consequence  could  follow,  even  from  such  erroneous  quotation, 
than  the  annihilation  of  the  writers  claim  to  the  composition  of  an 
faifallible  record.  From  such  error  there  could  not  reasonably  be 
inferred  any  design  to  deceive.  A  fraud  of  this  nature  is  not  more 
unlike  the  manifest  ingenuousness,  with  which  the  penmen  of  the 
New  generally  make  use  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  than 
every  other  part  of  their  conduct  as  writers :  and  it  is  refuted  by  its 
Inefficiency;  for  the  evidence  from  the  prophecies  in  these  ancient 
Scriptures,  arises,  not  out  of  the  assertion  of  the  Apostles  that  they 
have  been  fulfilled,  but  out  of  that  agreement  betweeen  the  predicr 
tion  and  the  event,  which,  independently  of  their  opinion,  must  sar 
tisfy  those  who  compare  the  two  together,  that  the  one  must  have 
been  recorded  with  a  view  to  the  omer.  A  supposition  of  fraud  in 
such  circumstances,  would  conceive  it  employed  wiUiout  a  purpose, 
and  with  the  certain  prospect  of  detection.  J 

•  Compare  Warburtoo's  Div.  Leg.  Book  yi.  Sect .  0,  and  MavUi,  Lect.  93. 

t  Int.  N.  T.  FoL  I.  cap.  v.  seat.  3. 

I  Cook*s  Inquiry  into  the  Boq|ui  of  tbe  New  Tentament,  pp.  284— SQ4.. 
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1  John,  chap.  t.  tctb.  7,  8. 

TptiQ  tlffiy  oi  fiaprvpovyrtQ  [iy  Tf  ohpayf^  6  Hariipf  6  \6yoC9 
1^  TO  &yu}y  Ilyevfia'  i^  ovroi  oi  rpeig  ey  eitri*  Ka2  rpiiQ  tliriy  01  /ioprv- 
povyret  iy  ry  yp,]  to  Tyevfia  ^  ro  v^htp  j^  to  alfia'  j^  oi  rptiQ  iIq  tq 
iy  eltriy. 

Modem  disputes  and  cavils  have  distracted  the  world  with  such 
furious  and  ungovemed  contests,  that  it  is  not  vrithout  reason  that 
controversy  has  become  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  generality  of 
pious  men.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  unimportance,  sometimes 
the  absolute  nothingness  of  the  points  in  debate,  we  must  be  struck 
with  surprbe  at  human  folly  and  human  weakness. 

**  Ambigitur  quid  enim  ?  Castor  sciat  an  docilis  plus  Brmidn- 
sinm  Minuci  meliiks  via  ducat,  an  Appi.*'  For  how  will  it  afiect  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  that  one  man  should  understand  our  Lord's 
temptation  to  be  real,  another  visionary  ?  That  one  considers  the 
six  days  of  the  creation  to  be  merely  days,  another  of  a  period  of 
indefinite  length,  but  more  than  six  thousand  years?  Or,  lasthr, 
to  omit  many  still  more  senseless  and  embarrassing  strifes  of  wordls, 
of  what  consequence  is  it  to  us  to  determine  precisely  whether 
Jephtha  really  immolated  his  daughter,  or  only  consecrated  her 
to  Jehovah  ? 

Sucb  discussions  undermine  the  principles  of  true  heart  reli- 
gion. They  are  the  cankerworms  which  consume  the  centre  of 
some  promising  fruit,  and  leave  the  mere  outside  to  be  admired  by 
the  beholders,  while  they  are  unconscious  of  the  inward  defect. 

Not  so,  I  trust,  with  respect  to  the  subject  upon  which  the 
following  remarks  are  offered.  The  point  at  issue  between  the 
Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian  is  one  which  strikes  at  the  root  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  which,  however  it  may  be  decided  by  the 
Omniscient  Judge  at  the  last  day,  must  involve  thousands  in  the 

Suilt  of  impiety.  If  Christ  be  God,  the  Socinian  is  convicted  of 
enying  the  Lord  who  bought  him,  and  who  will  in  consequence 
deny  him  when  he  cometh  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven.  But  if  the 
contrary  be  true,  the  Trinitarian  has  been  living  in  the  grossest 
idolatry ;  worshipping  and  serving  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator. 

Having,  in  a  previous  paper,  exhibited  a  concise  view  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  as  delivered  by  the  late  much  lamented 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Dr.  Middleton,  I  propose  now  to  apply  the 
rules  there  laid  down  to  the  elucidation  of  various  important  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament. 

The  subject  of  our  present  consideration  is  the  text  at  the  head 
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4if  this  articley  the  controversy  concerning  which  is  known  to  every 
hody.  The  dispated  passage  is  inclosed  within  brackets.  Dr. 
Middletouy  from  whom  I  have  chiefly  taken  these  remarks,  con- 
ceives the  passage  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  article  TO 
before  ly  in  the  last  clause,  which  must  refer  to  something  preceding, 
viz.  to  If  in  the  disputed  clause. 

The  reader  will  remember  what  was  said  respecting  the  article 
being  used  (l.)  <*  when  conjointly  with  its  predicate  it  recalls  some 
fermer  idea,  or  (ft.)  when  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  subject  of 
an  hypothesis"  (see  p.  1590- 

In  order  to  determine  to  which  of  these  classes  the  article  in  this 
verse  should  be  referred,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine,  what  are  the 
•occasions  on  which  the  article  is  inserted  before  elc,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  word  elc^  then,  occurs  with  the 
article  in  the  following  passages:  Matt.  vi.  24  ;  xxiv.  40;  xxv.  18, 
84;  Luke  vii.  41 ;  xvi.  13;  xvii.  35;  xviii.  lO;  xxiv.  1,  18;  John 
zx.  1,  19;  Acts  XX.  7;  xxiii.  6;  Rom.  v.  15,  17,  19;  1  Cor.  iv. 
6;  X.  17;  xii.  11,  12;  Philip  ii.  2;  1  Thess.  v.  ii ;  Rev.  xvii.  10. 
These  are  all  the  passages  in  which  I  have  observed  this  usage,  and 
lo  no  one  of  these  instances  is  the  article  subservient  to  the  purpose 
of  hypothesis.     But  let  us  consider  each  passage. 

Matt.  vi.  24,  6  cTc  is  opposed  to  6  crepoc*  referring  to  the  two  mas- 
-lers  before  mentioned :  so  also  Luke  xviii.  10 ;  Acts*  xxiii.  6  ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  6.— Matt.  xxiv.  40  it  is  opposed  in  the  same  way  to  elc,  thus  in 
1  Thess.  V.  11. — Matt.  xxv.  18,  24,  TO  Ik,  the  one  talent  mentioned 
in  verse  15.— We  find  6  Jc  used  for  one  of  two,  Luke  vii.  41 ;  xvi. 
13;  xvii.  35;  xxiv.  18.— Rom.  v.  15,  rov  ckoc  refers  to  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  viz.  Adam.  By  rov  kvoc  kvdpwcov 
in  the  same  verse  there  is  reference  to  Him,  who  had  been  just 
before  mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  rov  fiiXXorroc*  The  same 
Buy  be  said  of  verses  17  and  19*  Similar  to  this  are  1  Cor.  x.  17 ; 
xii.  11,12.  It  is  opposed  to  6  &XXoc  by  way  of  reference.  Rev.  xvii. 
10.  There  is  somewhat  more  difficulty  attending  Philip,  ii.  2,  t6  iv 
fpovovyrec  BntI  imagine  this  to  refer  to  what  immediately  follows, 
fi^iiy  arar*  Ipideiay  1}  Ktyo^o^ay^  as  if  the  Apostle  had  said,  minding 
this  one  things  &c.  This  interpretation  is  favored  by  the  Vnlg. 
**  Id  ipsum  sentientes,  nihil  per  contentionem  neque  per  inanem 
gloriam.**  But  what  principally  confirms  my  opinion  is  the  cons- 
truction of  the  sentence  following,  uti^iy  car'  Ipideiay^  which,  in 
having  no  verb,  assumes  the  form  or  a  proverbial  admonition,  such 
as  might  naturally  be  made  a  subject  of  reference.  Thus  in  fiii^iy 
Ikyay  we  must  supply  iroceire,  exactly  as  in  the  instance  before  us. 
I  observe  that  Grotius  understood  the  passage  in  the  manner  here 
proposed :  his  words  are  :  **  Hoc  unum  studentes,  maxim^  scilicet^ 
nequid  contention^,  &c.'*  The  only  remaining  phrase  in  which  the 
word  elc  oeewrs  with  the  article,  is  HI  fud  r^^y  vafi^ri^y  in  Luke 
xxiv.  1  ;  John  xx.  1,  19;  Acts  xx.  7.  Here  I  understand  p^f  in 
the  sense  of  wovro^t  t.  e»  as  an  ordinal.  Now  ordinals  are  usually 
preceded  by  Uie  article,  inasmuch  as  the  nouns  with  which  they 
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are.  jcaneAf  do,  from  this  Tery  circmnstanoe,  beeone  monadic*^ 
and  there^e,  the  article  will  be  required.    Vide  aupra,  p.  l60y  {  9. 

If,  then,  the  present  reading  be  correct,  it  is  manifest,  froin  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  mnst 
be  understood  with  reference  to  something  which  has  prececM,  via. 
to  Iv  in  the  7th.  verse.  For  otherwise  the  passage  before  us  wifl 
be  the  only  exception  to  this  usage. 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  the  Fathers,  and  elsewhere,  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  final  clause  of  ver.  8.  It  is  erident 
that  whatever  these  may  be,  they  must  be  reduced  to  two  classes ; 
(1.)  those  which  insert  the  article,  (2.)  those  which  omit  it.  The 
first  class  of  quotations  afford  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  read- 
ing TO  Iv,  not  of  the  propriety  or  legitimacy  of  the  phrase ;  because 
citations  of  Scripture  are  intended  to  be  literal.  The  second  class 
by  omitting  the  TO  (perhaps  in  order  to  incorporate  it,  as  it  were, 
into  their  own  writings) ,  shew  us  what  would  have  been  the  reading 
supposing  there  were  no  reference.  Either  of  these  cases  fitvoiir 
the  conclusion,  that  as  it  now  stands  TO  ey  must  refer  to  the  former  cv. 

The  only  alternatives  then,  which  remain  are,  that  the  TO  m 
tic  t6  iv  may  be  spurious,  or  that  the  whole  final  clause  of  rtit,  8. 
may  be  an  interpolation. 

The  first  is  supported  only  by  the  reading  of  the  Vienna  MS.  pub- 
lished by  Alter,  which  has  tic  Iv,  in  a  various  reading  of  Cyril  (f  r  for 
tic  TO  iv) ,  noticed  by  Griesbach,  ad  loc.  and  in  the  same  various  reading 
in  the  MS.  of  Euthym.  Zigab.  which  once  belonged  to  Crysanthus, 
as  cited  by  Matthai.  That  MS.  omits  the  disputed  passage,  and  in 
the  last  clause  reads  if  oi  rpiic  tv  tltri.  So  also  reads  the  Armenian, 
and  in  one  place  (Ecumenius.  It  is  then  barely  possible  that  the 
Article  may  be  spurious,  though  authorities  are,  in  general,  hostile  to 
this  supposition. 

The  other  conjecture  is  scarcely  more  defensible.  Home  says 
that  *'  the  authenticity  of  the  latter  part  of  the  8th.  verse  was  never 
questioned,  as  indeed  it  cannot  be,  being  found  in  every  known 
MS.  that  is  extant."  (Home's  Introd.  vol.  iv.  p.  527.)  But  many 
of  the  Latin  MSS.  omit  the  final  clause.  Mr.  Person  (p.  139.)  hss 
given  us  his  collation  of  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  :  ^*  Of  this  num- 
ber," he  informs  us,  **  thirty-two  omit  the  final  clause  of  the  8th. 
verse  ;  eighteen  retain  it,  but  one  has  it  in  the  text  underlined  with 
red  lead,  two  in  the  margin,  one  from  the  first,  the  other  from 
a  second  hand."  Further  on,  however,  the  Professor  has  as  follows  : 
*^  Abbot  Joachim  compared  the  final  clauses  of  the  7th.  and  8th.  ver- 
ses, whence  he  inferred,  that  the  same  expression  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  manner.     Since,   therefore,  said  he,   nothing 


*  I  may  appear  to  be  contradicting  what  was  said  concaming  Ordinate  in 
pa$(c  163.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  what  was  then  advsMed  was  an  iire- 
grularity,  the  present  is  the  regular  rule.,  **  The  reason  of  the  irregularity 
seems  to  be,  that  while  their  natural  definiteness  gives  them  a  right  to  the 
Article,  it  at  the  same  time  renders  the  Article  unnecessary/*  Bishop  Mid- 
dIetoB,  p.  135,  &c. 
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more  than  unity  of  testimony  and  consent  can  be  meant  by  tres 
unum  sunt  in  the  8th  verse,  nothing  more  than  unity  of  testimony 
and  consent  is  meant  in  the  7th#  This  opiluon  the  Lateraa  Council 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  confuted  by  cutting  out  that  clause  in  the  8th. 
Terse.  Thomas  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  extant  in  the  true  copies ^  but 
that  it  was  said  to  be  added  by  the  Arian  heretics  to  perrert  the 
sound  understanding  of  the  foregoing  authority/'  What  is  here 
said  of  the  Lateran  council  derives  some  confirmation  from  what  the 
professor  had  asserted  (p.  152.)>  ^^^  ^9  Lat.  MSS.  '*  in  general  the 
fairtot,  the  oldest,  and  the  most  correct,*'  have  the  clause  of  ver.  8. 
Grotins  supposed  the  clause  to  be  spurious  :  in  his  commentary  he 
speaks  of  a  very  ancient  MS.,  in  which  it  is  wanting :  this  MS.,  how- 
ever, was  the  Alexandrian,  in  which  the  words  are  found.  See  Mr. 
Porson,  p.  71.  It  is  wanting  in  Bryennius,  and  in  the  Correctorium 
Biblicum.  The  Complutensian  edition  reads,  6ti  rpuQ  iltnv  ol  /xop- 
mpovKreC  iv  rf  ohpavfj  &  varrip  j^  6  \6yoQ  i^  to  &yioy  Uyaifia'  j^  oi  rpiic 
etc  TO  ev  ei(n'  i^  rpccc  dtriv  oi  fiapTvpovyrti  kirl  r^c  ynQ^  to  wvivfia  ^  ro 
ttttp  j^  TO  aifia.  But  the  article  cannot  be  used  before  iv  in  the  first 
clause,  because  nothing  precedes  to   which  it  can  refer. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  conclude,  that  the  disputed  passage 
is  necessary  on  account  of  the  article.  To  an  English  reader, 
perhaps,  it  would  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  argument  is  founded,  if  it  were  translated  thus  :  *'  There  are 
three  that  bear  witness  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one ;  and  there  are  three  that  bear 
witness  on  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood,  and  these 
three  agree  in  their  witness  respecting  this  one."  Where  '*  this** 
makes  the  sentence  perfect  nonsense,  unless  some  **  one**  had  been 
mentioned  before.  G  r  a  i  u  s. 


bonnet. 

THE  VISION. 

There  &§  a  bkit  voice  in  the  Sabbath  air 
Of  wrali  r^ioicing  on  their  Maker's  day. 
And  my  dark  spirit,  on  her  mental  way, 
In  holy  thought  a  moment  hoYen  there  ^ 
And  well  forgets  this  vain  earth's  gloom  and  glare, 
Her  shews  of  transient  date,  and  gaads,  and  play. 
Beating  her  prisoa-hoase  and  bonds  of  clay. 
She  strives  to  mingle  with  the  good  and  fair. 
O  carthlesf  visions!  dear  t^  my  sad  sovl. 
Poor  yonr  rich  beams  with  more  celestial  fire,  * 
And  chase  these  shades  of  donbt  and  vafai  desire, 
That  o'er  my  spirit  thns  their  darkness  tcXL  ^ 
And  lead  me,  pore  in  heart,  the  path  to  God— 
And  I  will  drink  the  cap  and  kiss  the  rod. 


sdo 
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PARALLELlSBff. 

Haying  explained  the  nature,  and  Tarious  species  of  pareUelisnu 
and  shewn  its  existence  in  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  will 
conclude  the  subject  by  exhibiting  its  importance  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.  A  strict  attention  to  this  subject  is  not  oidy  useiiil 
and  even  necessary  in  the  translator,  who  is  ambitious  of  preserving 
in  his  copy  the  force,  spirit,  and  elegance  of  the  original :  it  will  be  of 
great  use  to  him,  likewise,  merely  as  an  interpreter:  it  will  often  lead 
him  into  the  meaning  of  obscure  words  and  phrases :  sometimeB  it 
will  suggest  the  true  reading,  where  the  text  in  our  present  cq^es 
is  fiiulty ;  and  will  verify  and  confirm  a  correction  offered  on  the  an* 
thority  of  MSS.  or  of  the  ancient  versions.  A  few  exam^es,  as  evi- 
dence  of  what  is  here  advanced,  will  be  sufficient.  In  rs.  zxii.  31^ 
our  English  translation  runs  thus : 

They  shall  come  and  declare  hit  righteoomew 

Unto  ft  people  that  ihall  be  born,  thai  A«  AdM  doM  thi». 

And  in  the  Conmion  Prayer: 

Unto  a  people  that  shall  be  born,  whom  iht  Lord  hoik  Modt. 

The  Chaldee  renders  it  paraphrastically,  ^^J^T  ]B^Sl  (P^' 
rishon  daavadj^  the  miracles  which  he  hath  wrought.  The  LxX. 
agree  with  the  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer  :  by  tKOLtitrtv  h  Rvptoc* 
whom  the  Lord  hath  made  ;  with  which  agree  the  Syriac,  ^thiopic, 
and  Vulgate,  except  that  they  read  it  in  the  future  ;  reading  proba- 
cy, ^J2  (^i)  v3ho  or  whom  for  ^3  fkee)  that,  Michaelis,  however, 
justly  observes  that  the  word  HpTlf  [tzedakah)  which  is  here  ren- 
dered righteousness y  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  translated  truths 
and  then,  by  the  assistance  of  the  parallelism,  the  just  sense  is 
restored,  and  the  passage  will  run  thus  : 

They  shall  come  and  declare  his  truth ; 

To  a  people  that  shall  be  bom  fiheif  thaU  deetarej  that  he  hath  performed  it. 

That  is,  that  he  hath  fulfilled  his  promises,  and  divine  predic- 
tions. Thus  Sebastian  Castellio  renders  it,  ut  exponant  qud  stt  usus 
justitidy  •*  that  they  may  shew  what  righteousness  he  hath  wrought ;" 
by  righteousness,  or  justice,  meaning  fidelity,  or  the  performance  of 
his  promise. 

In  Psa.  xxxix.  20,  the  common  translation  is  : 


*  Continued  from  p.  170. 
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For  they  ipetk  agateit  tbee  wictelly. 
And  thy  enemleB  take  <%  tumM  in  ndn. 

And  Boothroyd : 

Who  wickedly  rebel  against  thee  y 

Hiine  enemies,  who  take  thy  name  in  vain. 

Deriving^  inD*^  fyomeroochaj^  from  mp  [marah]  to  rebel  ; 
instead  of  "^23{t  (amar)  to  say  or  speak^  which,  however,  is  the 
reading  of  the  Keri,  and  most  of  the  versions.  nOWtj?  TTIQ^  (y^- 
meroocha  Hmzimmah)  ia  rendered  by  the  Targnmist  *p0t&^3  V)D^ 

8*733  ^  they  swear  by  thy  name  for  deceit.  ^12^  KW3  (immoo 
iaikav)  Michaelis  thinks  may  be  translated  to  pro/ess  falsely^  to 
perjure  themselves  ;  and,  it  is  accordingly  rendered  in  the  Targnm, 
they  swear  falsely ;  and  "p^  [araicha)  translated  thy  enemies, 
more  properly  denotes  thy  cities  :  so  LXX.  roc  iroXccc  ffov,  and  Vnlg. 
civitates  taas.  The  sense  of  the  second  line  will  therefore  mn  thus : 
**  Who  swear  falsely  by  thy  cities,"  i.  e.  by  Shechem,  Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem,  ete. ;  by  which  it  was  customary  for  the  Jews  to  swear, 
as  it  is  plain  from  Matt.  v.  35 ;  and  this  interpretation  not  onl^  is 
such  as  would  be  suggested  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  parallelism, 
but  is  perfectly  correspondent  to  the  contest : 

I  woald  that  thou  wonldst  slay  the  wicked,  O  God  i 

And  that  the  men  of  blood  should  depart  ftom  me  I 

Who  speak  of  thee  only  for  deceit. 

And  swear  &lsely  by  thy  cities. 

Do  not  I  hate  than,  who  hate  thee,  etc.* 

And  if  the  psalm  may  be  referred  to  the  times  during,  or  after,  the 
captivity,  as  some  learned  men  have  thought,  the  words  may  apply  to 
Sanbailaty  Tobitih,  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  returned  Jews. 

The  most  complete  examples  of  the  use  of  parallelism  are  ad- 
duced by  Bp.  Lowth  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Isaiah.  One 
short  passage  of  Isaiah  furnishes  a  number  for  this  purpose : 

Wherefore  hear  ye  the  word  of  Jehorah,  ye  scoffs ; 

Ye  who  to  this  people  in  Jerusalem  utter  sententious  speeches. 

Who  say,  We  have  entered  into  a  coTenant  with  death; 

And  with  the  graTC  we  have  made  a  treaty. — 

Bni  your  coyenant  with  death  shall  be  broken ; 

And  your  treaty  with  the  grare  shall  not  stand. 

Isa.  xzriii.  14,  15,  18. 

vlTD  (^oshelai)  ve  that  rule  this  people,  says  our  version ; 
and  80  the  generality  of  interpreters  ancient  and  modem.  But  this 
prophecy  is  not  addressed  to  the  rulers  of  the  people,  nor  is  it  at  all 
concerned  with  them  in  particular ;  but  is  directed  to  the  Ephraimites 
in  general :  and  this  part  to  the  scoffers  among  them,  who  ridiculed 
the  denunciations  of  the  prophets,  by  giving  out  the  parabolic  sen- 


•  See  Michaelis'  Notes  to  Lowth's  Prelection.  PtkI.  19  edit.  Gottingen,  or 
Mason's  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  57—59. 
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tences  and  solemn  ^peeches^  somewhal  in  the.pronfhetie  ^yle,  in  o|M 
positioli  to  their  prophecies  :  of  which  specdies  he  glTes  specimens 
m  the  next  verse,  as  ne  had  done  hefore  in  the  ninth  indtenUi  yerses, 
vtCfD  (fnoshelai)^  therefore,  is  parallel  and  sjmonjrmous  with  ^JK 
p37  {a'nshai  latton)  scoffers ;  and  is  not  to  he  translated  rulers. 
hnt  to  be  taken  in  the  other  sense  of  the  word,  and  rendered,  **  those 
that  speak  parables."  'And  Jarchi  in  this  place  vet'y  properly  ex-« 
plains  it,   **  qui  dicunt  verba  irrisionis  parabolic^** 

The  next  Terie  gives  ns  a  moi'e  remarkable  instance  of  the 
^dence  which  the  parallelism  has  in  detei^ining  the  senM  tut 
words : 

t^e  liatte  enteiidd  into  a  ocnreiiaiit  with  death ; 
And  with  fhfi  grave  we  have  made-^ 

^hat  ?  Every  one  must  answet  immediately,  an  agfeem^iit,  a  1mf-» 
gliiyiy  a  treaty^  or  sbthething  to  the  saihe  sense :  and  so  M  eflbct  stjr 
all  the  versions,  ancient  and  moderid.  But  %he  woird  jy(^  (chozen) 
ibeans  no  such  thing  in  any  part  of  the  bible;  (except In  th^  I8th.  versi' 
<tf  this  chapter,  here  quoted,  where  it  is  repeated  in  the  saine  sense, 
iind  nearly  in  the  same  form ;)  nor  can  the  lexieogjaphers  give  an^ 
satbfactory  adcount  of  the  word  in  this  senise';  which,  however,  Aey 
are  forced  to  admit  from  the  necessity  of  the  case :  Recte  verto  vo^ 
cem  |*7Jn  perinde  ac  j^ltH  (^^^*  \^i)  transactionem^  licet  neutra 
hac  signtficatiane  alibi  occurrat :  clrcumstantia  enim  oratianis 
eum  necessario  exigit :  says  the  learned  Vi^iniga  upon  the  place. 
It  could  not  otherwise  have  been  known,  that  the  word  had  this 
meaning ;  it  is  the  parallelism  alone  that  determines  it  to  this  meaning ; 
and  that  so  clearly,  that  no  doubt  at  all  remains  concerning^  the  sense 
itf  the  passage. 

To  be  in  covenant  with,  is  a  kind  of  proverbial  expression  to 
denote  perfect  security  from  evil  and  mischief  of  any  sort. 

1?0T  thou  staaU  he  in  tteg^ue  with  the  stones  of  the  field : 

And  the  breasts  of  the  i^M  shaH  he  at  peace  with  thee.         Job  v.  ^, 

And  I  will  make  a  eoyenant  for  them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
And  with  the  fowls  of  heaven^  and  with  the  creeping  things  of  the  groimd. 

Hos.  ii.  18. 

That  is,  none  of  these  shall  huh  them.  But  Lucan,  speaking  of 
the  Psylli,  whose  peculiar  property  it  was  to  be  unhurt  by  the  bite 
of  the  serpent,  with  which  their  country  abounded,  cotnes  still  nearer 
to  the  expression  of  Isaiah  in  this  place : 

Gens  unica  terras 
Inoolit  a  ssvo  serpentiun  inaoxia  ttiorsa 
Mamaridis  Psylli— 
Pax  Ulis  cum  morte  data  est.  Pharsal.  IXi  8M« 

Of  aH  who  scorching  Afiric*s  sun  endure. 
None  like  the  swarthy  Psyllians  are  secure : 
With  healinr  gifts  and  privileges  graced, 
VTell  in  the  hands  of  serpents  were  they  placed ; 


ParmlleiUm*  %ii 

1>ode  with  the  draadftil  tynmt  death  they  hare^ 

And  border  aafelj  on  his  leahn  the  gnwe*  Kowi.* 

A|f  ain : 

And  joor  coTcoant  with  death  shall  be  hroien. 

Bat  ^£)3  {caphar)  means  to  cover ^  to  cover  sin^  and  ao  to  ex^* 
piaie^  etc.,  and  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  breakings  of  dissolving , 
a  coTanant,  tbough  that  notion  so  often  occurs  in  the  Soripturea ;  nor* 
ean  it  be  forced  into  this  sense,  but  by  a  deal  of  far  fetched  reaaotiiiiflf* 
Besides,  it  ought  to  be  mM  (cupperah)  or,  "IMH  {tecuppar,  in 
the  feminine  form,  to  agree  with  J1^3  (berith)  a  covenant.  So  that 
Iha  wafAf  as  it  stands,  makes  neither  grammar  nor  sense.  There  is 
great  reason  therefore  to  suspect  some  mistake  in  our  preseiit  copy* 
The  true  reading  is  probably  ^r^fl  (tuppar),  differing  by  ene  lettir. 
So  coiijectfR*ed  Houbigant ;  and  so  Archbishop  Seeker :  and  I  find 
tlMir  conjectare  confirmed  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  who  renders  it 
ky  ^TtdS  [b<tttail)f  the  word  which  he  generally  uses  in  rendenw 
this  comAon  phnise,  ]l*n3  TStH  {haiphir  berith.)^  And  thia 
reading  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  parallelism ;  „for  HQ]!  {^^p" 
par)  9  shall  be  broken,  in  the  first  line,  is  parallel  and  synonymous  to 
DipJl  Kv  ^^^  thakoomj,  shall  not  stand,  in  the  second. 

The  very  same  phrases  are  parallel  and  sjmonymous,  Isa« 
Tiii.  10* 

Take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought,  ^am : 
Speak  the  word  and  it  shall  not  stand,  Dip*  wf\. 

The  following  example  contains  a  reading  suggested  by  thd 
parallelism,  and  destitute  of  all  authority  of  MSS  and  ancient  ver- 
aiona. 

Bat  mine  enemies  Uo^n^  are  numerous ; 

And  thej  that  hale  me  wrongfully  are  multiplied.     Psa.  uxTiii*  19. 

The  word  Q>>n  (chayim),  living  seems  not  to  belong  to  this 
place ;  besides,  that  the  construction  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  is  yery  un- 
usual and  inelegant.  The  true  reading  in  all  probability,  is  pjy^ 
ichtnnam)  without  cause  ;  parallel  and  S3monymous  with  HptS^  (^Xe- 
ker)  wrongfully,  in  the  next  line  ;  as  in  Psa.  xxxv.  19,  which  com. 

fletes  the  parallelism  through  both  lines.     Let  the  reader  compare 
^sa.  Ixix.  5,  where  the  very  same  three  terms  in  each  line  are  set 

*  See  Bishop  Lowth,  in  loco. 

t  We  are  very  averae  to  ooi\)ectni«l  emendation,  unsa)|iperted  by  the  auMia. 
itty  of  MSS.,  and  feel  Inclined  to  dHTer  from  Bp.  Lowth.  "lid  (cmpiar)  denotes 
fb  totn;  and  also  to  gmtar  bw^ :  hence  the  idea  of  «iiiitilHfi^  a  eofenaart  is,  by 
^ftriLhurst,  taken  from  the  wmtarfng  oeer  and  so  oNittraHng  a  coTenant  engra^ciii 
is  fhe  ancient  ones  used  to  be,  on  tablets  of  stone.  So  Symamdinsi  EXAAB1#u 
OHSfiTAI  i  and  *>fea  feepkarj  b  Svr.  denotes  abiUrtii^  dihOi,  dbt/Uvii,  WUeh- 
erer  be  the  true  reading,  the  pondlelism  alone  determines  the  meaning;  mA  *ia9 
(tmppwr)  will  be  as  really  parallel  t»  DtpniP  (l9<iMoo»V  «•  '^UyfhfparJ. 
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paraUel  to  one  another,  just  in  the  saftie  manner,  as  thej  are  sap-' 
posed  to  have  been  originally  here.  Which  place  likiawise  furnishes 
another  example  of  the  same  kind :  for  a  fourth  term  lieing  there 
introduced  in  each  line,  the  fourth  term  in  the  last  line  has  been  cor- 
nqpted  by  the  small  mistake  of  inserting  a  ^  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  has' 
been  well  restored  by  a  conjecture  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
bishop  Hare : 

They  that  hate  me  without  came  are  multiplied  heyood  the  hain  of  my  head  ; 
They  that  are  mine  enemies  wrongliilly  are  more  numerous  tlian  the  haira  of  agr 

locks. 

For  ^H'^DVD  (fnatzmithai)who  destroy  me^  read '^HDVD  («•*'«- 
tzamfnathai)y  more  than  my  locks ^  parallel  to  ^t£fK*1  H*)*^t/tbD  (mu- 
saaroth  roshi)^  more  than  the  hairs  ofmyheaa^in  the  first  Une.  The 
Bishop*s  conjecture  has  been  since  confirmed  by  seven  MSS. 

Thus  two  inveterate  mistakes,  which  have  disgraced  tlie  text 
above  two  thousand  years,  (for  they  are  prior  to  the  version  of  the 
Seventy)  are  happily  corrected,  and  that,  I  think  beyond  a  doobt,  by 
the  parallelism,  supported  by  the  example  of  similar  passages.* 

[To  be  continued.] 
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NOT  PAUL  BUT  JESUS, 

By  OamdtUl  Smithy  Esq,  8vo.  pp.  403.  London,  John  Hunt,  1823.    Ihiee  I8«. 

Never  do  we  recollect  having  taken  up  any  boolL  with  greater  ex- 
pectations than  the  present,  and  never  did  we  meet  with  such  utter  dis- 
appointment. Wc  say  expectations  because  we  liad  apprehended  that  any 
person  who  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  the  very  basis  of  Christianity,  would, 
at  least,  have  displayed  some  considerable  acquirements  in  learning  and  ia- 
gmiiouB  sophistry;  but  Mr  Smith  has  convinced  us,  if  indeed  convktioo 
were  wanting,  that  impudence  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  ig^norance:  he 
has  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  liis  darling  theory  so  satisfactorily,  that 
we  venture  to  predict,  his  attempt  at  subversion  will  terminate  in  adding 
fresh  believers  to  the  perfect  harmony  existing  between  every  part  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  avowed  ol\)ect  of  this  book  is  to  prove  a  discordance  between  the 
doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  as  derived  from  the  four  Gospels,  and  those  of  St. 
Paul,  as  derived  from  his  writings ;  and  also  to  demonstrate  the  improba- 
bility and  incongruity  of  those  vrritings,  in  short,  to  shew  that  by  **  the 
Gospels  and  PauFs  Epistles  two  quite  different,  if  not  opposite,  religions 
are  inculcated;  and  that  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  may  be  found  all  the 
good  that  has  ever  been  the  result  of  the  compound  so  incongruously  and 
unhappily  made,— -in  the  religion  of  Paul,  all  the  mttdUef,  which,  in  such 
disastrous  abundance  has  so  indisputably  flowed  from  it.** .  The  author  sa- 
gaciously proceeds  to  observe,  "  1.  That  Paul  had  no    such    commissioa  as 


•  Lowth*8  Preliminary  Dissert  to  Isaiah,  pp.  xlviii,  lii. 
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he  ptakmeA  to  haTe;— 4.  that  hte  eBter|Nrize  mm  a  aclieme  of  perabud  am* 
Utioii,  and  Bothing  moraj— ^.  tliai  hk  syatem  of  doctrine  k  Aranght  with 
■hrhiff  in  a  TarieCy  of  ihapMy  and,  in  w  fo  as  it  departs  ftom,  or  add# 
to^  those  of  Jesusy  with  good  in  none ;  and  that  it  has  no  wairant,  in  aay- 
thiig  that,  as  fhr  as  appears  than  any  of  the  fbw  GospelSy  was  ever  said 
er  doae  bj  Jesos.** 

These  are  ooofessedly  bold  issgrflons,  and  sadi,  that  If  SBhalaatfaUedy 
woold  go  some  way  towards  8ha](ing  the  faith  of  most  winiiaHe  beings; 
bnt  tlMt  tliey  are  not  solistantiatedy  we  shall  preiently  shew  fimn  Mr  fiknith^ 
own  ls^gM>gi  }  and  in  order  to  do  so,  we  mast,  of  necessity,  enter  into  a  to- 
larab^  kqg  analysb  of  tome  parts  of  the  woric,  which,  nererthdeH^  we 
appmend,  will  prore  satisfactory  to  our  readers,  as  Mr.  8aiith*s  book  is,  at 
tot  sight,  calculated  to  make  some  considerable  impresiion  npoo  the  thought. 
ImBf  or  the  Tersatile,  who  decide  incautioosly,   and  act  intemperately. 

We  hasten,  howeyer,  to  the  point,  and  in  order  to  shew  more  clearly 
tiM  absardity  of  thia  book,  we  shaU  give  Mr.  Smith's  ^  Plan  of  the  Work:,^ 
vcrbaliB^  anid  then  analyse  certain  passages,  by  which  arrangement  we  an- 
ticipate oar  readers  will  be  satisfied,  as  to  the  Justness  of  tl^  position  we 


**  1.  In  part  the  first,  the  fire*  different,  and  in  many  respects  discordant, 
aeoounts  g^en  of  Paul's  con?ennoa,  which,  in  these  accounts,  is  of  course  repreiented 
as  beh^^  not  only  omiward  but  inward^  are  oonfironted,  and,  so  fkr  as  regards 
Inward  conrersloo,  shown  to  be,  all  of  them,  untrue:  and,  immediately  after, 
the  state  of  tUngs,  which  produced,  accompanied,  and  immediately  followed,  hki 
ovtward  eenTcnfoiiy— -together  with  the  time  and  manner  in  which  that  change 
was  declared/— is  brought  to  view.    This  part  occupies  the  firrt  two  chapters. 

^  9.  Part  tlie  Second  w  employed  in  shewing^— that  fh>m  the  first  com- 
BMnoement  of  the  intercourse,  which,  upon  the  tokens  given  of  his  outward 
conversion,  took  place  at  Jerusalem  between  him  and  Sie  Apostles,f  to  the 
time  whel^— in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the  Roman  oomnmnder,  to 
save  him  from  the  unanimous  indignation  of  the  whole  people,  more  particu- 
larly  of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  he  was  conveyed  from  thence  under 
gnsird  to  Rome^  (a  spcuse,  accoiding  to  the  commonly  received  computation, 
nok  less  than  riz-and>twenty  yean^p  no  supernatural  commission  from  Jesus^ 
nor  any  inward  conversion,  was,— dtlier  by  those  distinguished  servants  and 
oampanlnns  of  Jesus,  or  by  their  disciplco  at  Jerusalem,— believed  to  have 
plaee  in  his  instance.  Hiis  part  occupies  eight  chapters:  to  wit,  from  the 
)rd  to  the  10th  inclusive. 

^  8.  In  Part  the  Third,  in  further  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  his  character, 
—in  addition  to  an  oath  proved  to  be  false,  are  brought  to  view  two  nn- 
qacstiouably  fidse  assertions:  each  having  for  its  subject  a  matter  of  prime 
hnpofftanccj^  each  deliberate,  and  having  in  view  a  particular  purpose:  the 
one,  a  fidse  account  of  tlie  number  of  the  witneises  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  ;§  the  other,  a  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world  before  the  death 
of  penoos  then  living.||    This  part  occupies  chapters  11.  and  12. 

^  4.  Part  the  Fourth  Is  employed  in  shewingy— that  no  proof,  of  his  al- 
leged supernatural  commission  from  the  Almighty,  Is  deducible,  from  any  ac- 
count we  have,  of  any  of  those  scenes,  in  which  he  is  commonly  regarded 
as  having  exercised  a  power  of  working  miracles.  For,  that  not  only  he  him- 
self never  made  ezerdse  of  any  such  powery— on  any  of  those  occasions,  on 
which  the  demand  for  it,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  diskielief  enter- 
tained  of  his  story  by  the  Apostles,  was  extreme, —but,  neither  on  those,  nor 
any  other  occasions,  did    he  ever   take  upon  himself  to  make  reference,   to 


•  l.Actsxxvi.ver.  1— 18;  2  Actsxxii.  vcr.»— 16;  3.  Actsxxvi.  ver.  9— 90; 
4.  Gal.  i.  ver.  11—17  j  6.  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  t  Acts  ix.  27. 

J  AcU  xxi.  xxlii.  §  1  Cor.  xv.6. 

II  1  Theas.  iv.  15,  16,  17. 
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■D  iimek  M  lay  one  imtaiice  of  any  lAich  t"^ooC  -of  ipedal  wMlMfU/ 
ftvm  tiMS  AlnOghtyy  ai  \iwia%  been  exhibited  by  Mm  «te  any  other  ite^ 
cprioot  tbnly  for  Ihe  belief  in  any  mkA  ^^  we  have  no  othet  (vrfuiiy 
than  the  relatioBi  contained  hi  tho history  called  <<  Tht  AeU^ikB  j^Mfffc^** 
cr,  for  ahortneaiy  Tki$  Aet» :  and  that  sncfa  throoghont  li,-*Kin  the  o— 
hand,  the  nature  of  the  occurrence  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  Ihe  chniacter 
of  the  repreaentation  g^ven  of  it,— that,  to  a  disbelief  in  the  ezefciae  ^  any 
^leh  snpematnral  power,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  snch  iniputatiafc  as 
4Mt  of  downr^t  and  wilful  falsehood  ifiould  be  cast  upon  the  anthor  of 
that  narrative:  the  occurrences  in  question  being,  mostly,  if  not  entireiyf 
such  as  lie  within  the  ordinary  course  of  nature— but,  upon  whicli»  either  hy 
the  fhncy,  or  by  the  artifice  of  tiie  narrator,  a  sort  of  supernatural  cokvr. 
ing  has  been  superinduced.  For  this  purpose,  these  supposed  nnraciei  ara, 
each  of  them,  separately  brought  to  view  and  examined.  This  part  occn- 
pies  the  13th.  chapter. 

**  5.  Part  the  Fifth  is  employed  in  shewingv  that^— eren  if,  tm  all  these 
several  occaaioos,  the  zeroise  of  a  power  producing  supernatural  cflbcta  had, 
by  unequiYocal  statements,  been  ascribed  to  Piral  by  the  author  of  tte  Aci%i 
such  testimony,  independently  of  the  yirtual  contradiction  given  to  It  bytiM 
above-mentioned  circumstantial  evidence,— could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be 
regarded  as  afibrding  adequate  proof— either  of  the  &ct  of  Pani^  ^**^ 
received  a  divine  commksion^  and  thereby,  having  becoaie,  inwardly  -as  w«l 
as  outwardly,  a  convert  to  the  religion  of  Jesus— either  of  that  radfeal  tet, 
or  BO  much  as  of  any  one  of  the  alleged  achievements,  which,  upon  the 
fiuse  of  the  accounts  in  question,  are  wont  to  present  tbenmelves  an  mira- 
culous: for  that,  in  the  first  phtce,  it  is  only  by  error  that  the  hialnry  hi 
question  has  be^  ascribed  to  Saint  Luke :  it  being,  in  respect  jof  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  circumstances  accompanying  the  ascension  of  Jeaasi,  In- 
consistent with  the  account  given  in  the  gospel  of  Samt  Luke.*'  and  as  to 
those  attendant  on  the  death  of  Judas,  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Sdnt 
Matthew  {f  and  moreover,  such  being  the  whole  complexion  of  his  nam- 
tive,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  giving  any  tolerably  adequate  auppoK  to 
any  statement  whereby  the  exercise  of  supernatural  power  is  aswrted.  This 
part  occupies  Chapter   14. 

**  In  Part  the  Sixth,  to  give  additional  correctness  and  completeBeBB,  to 
the  conception  supposed  to  be  conveyed,  of  the  character  of  Paul  aad  Us 
attendant  historiographer,  jointly  and  severally  considered^— a  conjunct  view 
is  given  ofjhe  reports  of  bis  five  trials,  as  reported  in  the  Acto.  Ihis  part 
has  been  ackled  since  the  publication  of  the  above-mentioned  Sammary  View. 
It  occupies  Chapter  15.  of  the  present  work. 

**  Chapter  XVI.  and  last,  winds  up  the  whole,  with  some  general  otaer- 
vations  on  the  self-declared  oppositeness  of  PauPs  Gospel,  as  he  caMa  it, 
to  that  of  the  Apostles :  together  with  an  indicatUm  of  a  reid  Antkhiist, 
in  compensation  for  the  febulous  one,  created  by  Paul,  and  nursed  by  the 
episcopal  authors  and  editors  of  the  Church  of  Eng^land,  tranatatora  of  the 
Bible:  and  by  Chapter  12.  of  the  present  work,  the  Ima^ary  Antichrist  is, 
it  Is  hoped,  strangled. 

**  In  the  form  of  an  Apprndtx^  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  work,  was  likewise 
intended  fbr  insertioii  a  quantity  of  matter,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
that,  for  engaging  Paul  In  the  occupation  in  which  lie  employed  himself  with  such 
illuibious  success^  indueements  of  a  purely  temporal  nature  were  not  wanting  t 
inducements  such  as,  without  a  grain  of  belief  hi  thte  religion  of  Jesas  or  In  aay^ 
other  religion,  were,  in  their  nature  and  magnitude,  peffectly  adequate  to  the* 
production  of  all  the  known  and  visible  efifects  which,  by  the  several  documents 
that  relate  to  hhn,  are  represented  as  produced :  and  in  particular  in  his  own 
epistles,  of  which,  unless  in  one  not  very  material  instance,  the  genninenefl 


*  Luke  xxiv.  compared  with  Acts  i.  3 — 12. 
t  Matt,  xxvii.  3—10  3  and  Acts  i.  16—20. 
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^  itend  hkhtrto  clear  of  dispate;  ud  fn  troth,  by  thdr  own  InlanMl  dMuracter, 
t»  be  fdaoed  altogether  abore  disrate,  la  praportion  as  these  iadnccaMBta  aw 
4a!!f  oonaidered,  it  will  (it  is  believed)  be  aadenitood  that,  for  a  mfarate  portloa 
«f  the  leoiporal  ei^oyiiieBtSy  not  ooly  soofht  bat  aotoally  obtdaed  by  hioi,  a  lafge 
pnportioB  of  the  inhabitaats  of  every  civilised  ooontry,  and  in  |iaiticalar  the 
whole  efaMB  of  oMn  engaged  by  sea  or  hnd  in  military  service,  devoto  theaMolves 
ftr  lUh  to  oocnpatioiiB  by  which  they  are  exposed  to  dangers  and,  at  all  eveat% 
aabjected  to  sufferings  far  exceedhig  any  which  he  appears  to  have  la  rsolify 


^  To  those,  if  any  each  there  dumld  be,  in  whoio  eyes,  after  the  view  thus 
Ifiven  of  the  coadnct  of  this  selHstyled  Apostle,  the  nature  of  the  datim  by 
which,  in  the  character  of  midio§i  it  was  pnidaced,  oaa  be  matter  of  doabt  or 
a  snldect  of  cariosity,  the  evidence  capable  of  behig  afforded  under  this  head, 
all  of  it  OKtrsctedfiPon  his  own  writings,  would  aft>rd  ample  infonaaffpa;  nothing 
JMre  being  requisite  for  this  purpose  than  the  bringing  together  his  own  addrenes 
made  to  various  sets  of  persons  on  various  occasiwis,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
shfwini^'  in  what  different  ways  they  bear  upon  their  conunon  object,  the  arrang- 
fag-  them  under  heads.** 

Wo  BOW  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  first  divisioD  which  pretends  to  confute 
the  aeooBBt  of  St  Paulas  convefsioo,  and  this  reftitatioB  rests  solely  on  «  omissioiis** 
wA  '<  ceatradlctioQs,**  ariahig  from  the  accounts  given  in  Acts  iz.  1 — 9;  zxH. 
ap-*ll ;  and  xxvi.  9—20 ;  fVom  these  throe  different  relations  Mr.  Smith  deduces 
the  Allowing  oaussions  and  contradictioiiB.    And  first,  p.  11 : 

Osilaftav.  1.  The  light  seen. 

■  3.  The  (Ualogue. 

■  3.  Falling  to  the  ground, 

I  4.  langfUBge  of  tifee  voice. 
5.  Kicking  against  the  pricks. 

OonfrwttehoHtf.  G.  The  Lord's  commands. 
— -— ^—  7.  Bud's  companions*  posture. 

■  8.  Faul's  companions  hearing  or  not  hearing. 

■  0.  If  heariag,  what  they  beard? 

10.  NotUag  seen  bat  light. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  that  some  ingenuity  must  have  been  exercised  to  have 
^iHoveped  these  discrepancies,  and  we  are  confident  that  a  coBsiderable  share  of 
■eoto  faigennlty  is  requMte  to  ensure  their  intelUgibflity ;  but  Mr.  Smith  shall 
Jipaak  fat  Mmself  upon  UkutftrH  point,  p.  11 : 

**  1.  lAghi  jom.— Between  Acts  account  and  Paul's  1st.  or  supposed  unstudied 
aeoonnt,  no  discooformity  worth  remarking.  In  Acts  it  Is  a  ^  fpA^^*  in  Paul 
lot.  a  «  ^rooi  Ughii^  hi  both  it  is  about  midday.  Bat  la  Paul's  9d.  or  supposed 
■tndied  account,  it  is  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  that  tiate  of  the  di^. 

**  In  Acts  the  passage  ia  simply  narrative :  in  Paul's  1st.  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion  left  no  room  ibr  flowers.  But  in  Paul's  ild.  tune  being  abundant,  flowers 
were  to  be  collected,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  In  the  ordinary  oooib^  of  natave 
there  exists  not  upon  earth  any  light  equal  in  brightness  to  that  oif  the  sun ; 
mpB^^Wj  the  sun  at  midday,  and  in  oaeh  a  latitude.  Supposing  the  light  hi 
question  ever  so  much  greater  than  the  midday  sun,  neither  Paul  nor  this  his 
Uatorian  could,  without  a  miraele  on  purpose,  have  had  any  nieaas  of  knowing 
■■  mnch.  For  a  miracle  for  such  a  purpose,  the  existence  of  any  efibctual  demand 
4nfM  not  seem  probable.  For  the  purpose  mentioned,  namely  the  bereaving  of 
the  power  of  vision  every  open  eye  that  should  direct  itself  towards  it,  to  wit, 
00  long  as  that  same  direction  should  eontiane,  the  ordmary  light  of  the  son  would 
have  been  quite  snflicient.  At  the  time  and  place  in  question,-  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  suppose  it  true  tlmt  though  midday  was  ^  time,  the  atmosphere  waa 
elondy,  and  in  such  sort  oloudy  that  without  something  done  for  the  purpose,  a 
light  prodactive  of  such  efibets  oould  not  have  been  produced.  Stiu,  nr  this 
pwpose,  a  specially  created  body  of  light  diArent  ftom  that  oftbe  son,  and 
aroffding  it  in  intensity,  oould  not  be  needftiL  The  removal  of  a  sbigle  cloud 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient :  a  single  doud,  and  that  a  very  smaK  one. 

**  But  if  the  light  was  really  a  light  created  ibr  the  purpose,  and  brighter  than 
that  of  the  sun;  of  drcumstanoes  so  Impmtaat,  mention  should  not  have  been 
ooritted  in  the  standard  narratiTe« 


tliO  Ckarmetiruiic  NiUicts.  of  Bibiical  Works. 

Mm^Mt  fai  the  ^wumfitm  ff  flaiat  Jtepliea.-  Xorrf  <•  mfioinnt  '  l>e^Kt»* 
IhRlKlW  Mod  thee  fivr  henee  onto  «  the  iQeirtlletf.'  Note,  Defcadent cut  ihitt 
hmX%  pittiMMC  DQ.m^Bh  tn  ^UkdanVd  eloqnenoe. 

« .fiMipM  tmd  txmsuiUmert.^At  the  word  Ginillif,  exchmMitloii :— ^  Aw^ 
1«Mb:hiiB....he  isDot  ilt  to  live  :*— dothce  oast  oflTM  in  Stephen**  0He»  ae  if 
|!».|ine|wn  fbr.  atooiiip  him.  <  Dnt  thrown  Into  the  air/  Preaoit,  ddef 
cqpltlto  CtowUiu  Lyrics,  who  coounanda  him  to  be  <  brought  faito  the  cai^^ 
Mil  '  fff— infri  by.  icoarging.*  While,  for  thhi  pnrpoae  they  are  bindfaiff  hha. 
Oft  Itefendant  oryiaf  oat,  ^  i  am  a  Roman  eitixtm^'  the  bindfa«  oeaaea^  no 
neonrgimi^  coaunenceii:  the  next  day  he  is  released,  aind  the  *  chief  prkeata  and 
all  their  councir  are  <  sent  for,*  and  defendant  is  <  set  before  them.*  ** 

Agnhi,  p.  360: 

**  Judges,  chief  priests  in  council  assembled :  present  the  high  priests,  Pr»- 
aeentors,  the  said  judge:  other  prosecutors,  as  far  as  appears  none.  In  modem 
Bome-bred  law,  thb  mode  of  prooednre,  in  which  the  parts  of  judge  and  prose- 
entor  are  performed  by  the  same  person,  is  styled  the  in^Uitorial:  In  oontra- 
distinction  to  this,  that  in  whioh  the  part  of  prosecutor  is  borne  by  a  dMrenft 
person,  is  stiled  the  tusauatcridi. 

^  Charges  or  questionfi  put,  not  stated, 

^  D^mdoMi,  <  I  am  a  Pharisee. . .  .the  son  of  a  Pharisee.  Of  the  hope  and 
rasmrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question.* 

^  Thereupon  (v.  9.)  «  great  cry' ... . 10.  *  Great  dissentioa.'    «  CUef 

captain,  fearing  lest*  (Defendant)  <  Pnul  should  have  been  pulled  hi  pieces  of 
them,*  (innendo  the  sud  judges)  <  commands  soldiers,*  who  take  him  back  into 
the  castle. 

**  <  Cry  ?  diascntion  ?*— whence  all  this  ?  Acts  has  not  here  been  expUdC  eaoagh 
to  inform  ns.  As  to  I>eft»dant*s  plea,  that  it  was  for  believfaig  in  Ote  i^etnr- 
fectioa  that  he  was  prosecuted,  what  could  not  but  be  perfectly  kaown  to  Ite 
was,  that  it  neither  was  true,  nor  by  possibility  could  be  so.  Among  oM 
Judges,  parties  two— Pharisees  and  Saddncees:  Pharisees  the  predoaiinaal. 
*  The  Saddncees  (on  this  occasion  says  v.  8.)  say  there  b  no  resuirectioB^ 
neither  angel  nor  spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both.*  Prosecuting  a  Pha- 
risee for  preaching  the  resurrection,  (meaning  always  the  general  resnrreolioo) 
would  have  been  as  if  a  Church-of-Englandist  Priest  were  indicted  fai  tke  Kiagln 
Bench  for  reading  the  Athanasian  creed.  Accordingly— it  was  a  stiatHgeai  of 
the  defendant*sp-^his  same  mis-statement :  such  it  is  expressly  stated  to  hoe-* 
when  defendant  *  perceived  (v.  6.)  that  the  one  part  were  Shddueees  and  tha 
other  Pharisees,*  then  it  was  that  he  came  out  with  it  c  and,  already  it  has  ~ 
■een,  howefiectually  it  answered  its  purpose.** 

And  again,  p.  d&3  : 

^  Scene,  <  Governor*  Felix's  judicatory.  Judge,  said  Governor. 
4or,  Orator  Tertullus:  Present,  his  clients,  the<  High-Priest*  and  *  the  £lden.* 
Plpocedure,  accusatorial.  Hme,  <  twelve  days  (v.  11.)  after  Trial  1^  efeivea, 
after  Trial  2. 

**  I.  Counsers  Speech — ^Points  touched  upon  in  it^  these  >-/ver.  1^—4.) 

**  1.  Opening  compliment  to  Governor  Judge.  His  *  provioeaee*  and  *  de- 
■wncy.* 

**  2.  Vituperative  'surplusage,  of  course  as  if  in  B.  R.  though  not  paid  for,  ia 
lees  and  taxes,  by  the  sheets— Defendant,  <  a  pestilent  fellow.* 

**  Charges  three.  To  make  the  matter  more  intelligible,  had  the  prorordlag 
been  by  writinp;-  in  the  first  instance,  they  might  have  been  styled  counts. 

2.  Charge  1.  Defendant  *  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  thronghoat 
the  world.* 

**  3.  Charge  2.  Said  Defendant  *  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nasarenes.* 
^  4.  Charge  3.  Defendant  *  gone  about  to  profiuie  the  temple.* 
**  5.  Statement  made  of  Trial  2,  and  the  termination  given  to  it  by  Romaa 
/chief  captain  Ljrsias,  taking  said  defendant  out  of  their  hands,  and  conmiandin|f 
accuser's  appearance  in  this  court :  verses?,  8. 

**  6.  Viva  voce  evidence  accordant :  witnesses,  neither  quality  nor  number 
atated.  <  And  ike  JewetH^o  assented,  saying  that  these  things  were  io.*  (ver.  9.)** 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.J 
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CANAAN,    OR   THE    HOLY   LAND.« 


Qf  ike  principal  Buildingi  tn,  and  about  Jerusalem. 

Wb  now  proceed  with  a  description  of  the  church  of  the  Holj 
Sepulchre,  which  stands  partly  on  the  low  g^und,  and  partly  on  the 
mountain*  It  is  not  entered  from  the  Strada  Dolorosa,  or  Mournful 
Way ;  the  traveller  has  to  ascend  the  next  street,  and  then,  turning 
to  the  left,  to  proceed  along  a  winding  descent  till  he  arrives  at  the 
large  open  court  in  front  of  this  sacred  edifice ;  where  he  will  find,  saya 
Dr.  Richardson,  every  thing  his  heart  can  wish  in  the  form  of  cruci- 
fixes, carved  shells,  beads  and  bracelets,  saints  and  sherbet;  all 
exposed  to  sale,  and  the  venders  thereof  sitting  on  the  ground  beside 
their  wares* 

The  front  of  the  church  presents  a  singular  mixture  of  eastern 
and  western  architecture ;  but  the  combination,  however  contrary  to 
the  rigid  chasti^  of  taste,  produces  an  agreeable  effect.  Among  the 
small  columns  of  the  front  are  two  of  verd-antique,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  cannot  be  denied  to  possess  a  venerable  richness,  though  it 
be  destitute  of  regular  beauty*  The  court  is  bounded  by  the  wings  of 
the  coBvent :  that  on  the  right  contains  Mount  Calvary,  and  other 
sacred  places ;  that  on  the  left,  the  Greek  chapel,  and  anciently 
the  bdfl^.  The  door  of  the  church  frices  the  court,  and  is  on  the 
aide  of  the  building.  It  is  open  only  on  certain  days  in  the  week, 
and  certain  hours  in  each  day*  To  get  it  opened  at  any  other  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  order  of  the  two  convents,  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  with  the  sanction  of  the  governor  of  the  city.  When  open, 
the  door  is  alwajrs  guarded  by  Turks,  who  exact  a  tribute  from  all 
who  enter.  Once  admitted,  the  visiters  may  remain  all  night,  if  they 
please.  The  crowd  of  persons  pressing  for  admittance  on  certain  day* 
is  immense ;  and  the  Turks,  who  keep  the  door,  treat  them  in  the 
roughest  manner,  notwithstanding  that  they  pay  for  admission  ;f 
squeezing  and  beating  them  about  like  so  many  cattle.  It  must  be 
allowed,  however,  that  they  are  often  extremely  riotous,  and  conduct 
themselves  in  a  manner  very  unbecoming  their  character  of  pilgrims, 
approaching  the  sepulchre  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Having  passea  within  these  sacred  walls,  the  attention  is  first 
directed  to  a  large  flat  stone  in  the  floor,  a  little  within  the  door ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  rail,  and  several  lamps  hang  suspended  over  it.    The 

•  Continoed  from  p.  203. 
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pilg^ms  approach  it  on  their  knees,  touch,  and  kiss  it,  and,  pros- 
trating themselves  before  it,  offer  up  their  prayers  in  holy  adoration. 
This  we  are  told  is  the  stone  on  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  washed 
and  anointed,  and  prepared  for  the  tomb.  Taming  to  the  left,  and  pro^ 
ceeding  a  little  forward,  you  come  into  a  round  space  immediately 
under  the  dome,  9arroundad  with  aizteea  large  columacr  that  support 
the  gallery  above.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  stands  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre :  it  is  inclosed  in  an  oblong  house,  rounded  at  one  end  with  small 
arcades  or  chapels  for  prayer  m  the  outside  of  it,  for  the  devotion  of 
the  Copts,  the  Ahysaimans,  the  Syrian,  Maroaite^  and  other  Chris- 
tians, who  are  not,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Armenians,  provided  with  large  chapels  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
At  the  other  end  it  is  squared  off,  and  furnished  wijSi  a  pbtfimn  in 
front,  which  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  having  a  email  parapet 
wall  of  marble  on  each  hand,  and  being  floored  with  the  same'natenaL 
In  the  middle  of  this  small  platform  stands  a  block  of  polished  marble 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  square ;  on  this  stone  sat  the  angel  who  an^ 
noooced  the  blessed  tidings  of  the  resurrection  to  Mary  MagdaIeB« 
and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James :  *^  He  is  not  here,  he  is 
risen,  as  he  said :  come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,"  Ad- 
vancing a  step,  and  taking  off  your  shoes  and  turbans  at  the  desire  oC 
the  keeper,  he  draws  aside  the  curtain,  and  stepping  down  and  bending 
almost  to  the  ground,  you  enter,  by  a  low  narrow  door,,  into  this 
mansion  of  victory,  where  Christ  triumphed  over  the  gT>>T9»  and 
disarmed  death  of  all  his  terrors* 

The  tomb  exhibited  is  a  sarcophagus  of  white  marblBft.  slightly 
tinged  with  blue ;  it  is  six  feet  one  iaefa  and  three  quarters  loog^  three 
feet  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  two  feet  one  inch  iMulsanarter 
deep,  measured  on  the  outside.  It  is  but  in<liflfcrftntly  pnKnlii^^^^^fi|^>affm 
as  if  it  had  at  one  time  been  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  stonnMid  the 
changes  of  the  season,  by  which  it  has  been  considerably  (fisintbgrated : 
it  is  without  any  ornament,  and  is  made  in  the  &shion  of  a  Greek 
sarcophagus,  and  not  like  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Jewa»  which  we 
see  cut  in  the  rock  for  the  reception  of  the  dead ;  nor  like  thoiM  stone 
troughs,  or  sarcophagi,  which  were  shewn  to  Dr..  Richardsoiv  fff!f**anfid 
the  beds  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  of  Mary,  of  John,  andof  Zachariaa.  There 
are  sevensilver  lamps  constantly  burning  over  it,,  the  gi{U  of  diflferent 
potentates,  to  illuminate  this  scene  of  hope  and  joy.  'ne  sarcophagus 
occupies  about  one  half  of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  extends  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  A  space  about  thcee  feet  wide  in  front  of 
it  is  aU  that  remains  for^he  reception  of  visiters,  so  that  not  abo^e 
three  or  four  can  be  eonvenientlv  admitted  at  a  time.* 

The  accompanying  plate,  ror  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  shews  not  onfy  the  outer  chamber ^  where 
the  pilgrims  are  rejpresentcd  in  acts  of  ^votion,  as  is  their  custom, 
at  the  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  but  the 
inner  chamber   also,  with  the  altar  marking  the  place  where  the 
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body  of  Jesua  was  laid.  The  fig^os  in  thia  chambel*  are  an  Armenian, 
.and  a  Coptic  priest.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  Turkish  janissa- 
ries; and  the  pilgrims  in  the  outer  chambers,  are  from  yarious 
eastern  parts.  The  stone,  which  lies  down,  and  which  a  pilgrim  is 
kissing,  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  blocked  up  the  entrance  at  the 
time  of  the  resurrection  :  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  of  a  size  eaactly 
fitted  to  the  door-way  of  the  sepulchre. 

The  whole  of  these  saored  premises  is  ornamented  with  hangings 
of  damask  and  gold,  at  the  expence  of  the  King  of  Spain,  (we  think 
Charles  III.),  who  also  so  far  patronised  the  convent,  as  to  pay  the 
arrears  of  its  debt  to  the  Turks,  for  permission  to  attend  the  sacred 
precincts.  The  paucity  of  pilgrims,  during  late  years,  having  been 
insufiicient  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  place,  the  convent^  of  course, 
was  distressed ;  and  must  have  been  abandoned,  but  for  this  royal 
generosity  and  zeal. 

Having  lately  inspected  a  model  of  this  building,  says  Mr.  Taylor, 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  by  one  of  the  British  ^cers  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  his  ever<i>memorable  defence  of  Acre, 
I  am  led  to  think  that  Mr.  Mayer,  who  made  the  drawing  from  which 
our  plate  is  engraved,  in  order  to  shew  the  inner  chamber  advanta- 
geously, has  made  the  entrance  too  large :  as  it  certainly  is  impos- 
sible, judging  by  that  model,  to  see  the  altar  in  the  inner  chamber, 
bM  shewn  in  the  print. 

The  walls  of  the  sepulchral  chamber  are  of  greenish  marble,  the 
species  of  that  beautiful  breccia  Vulgarly  called  verd*antique,* 

Leaving  this  hallowed  spot,  the  visiter  is  led  to  the  place  where 
Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen ;  to  the  *'  chapel  of  apparition,*' 
where  he  iqppeared  to  the  Virgin  ;  and  then  to  the  Greek  chapel  facing 
the  sepnlclnre,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Greeks  have  set  up  a  globe, 
to  mark  out  the  spot  as  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  thus^  transferring,  as 
Dr.  Richardson  remarks,  the  absurd  notions  of  their  ancient  heathen 
jnriests  respecting  the  navel  of  the  earth,  from  Delphi  to  Jerusalem. 
A  dark,  narrow  stair-case  of  about  twenty  steps  conducts  the  pilgrim 
up  to  Mount  Calvary.  Hero  are  shewn  the  place  where  Christ  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  where  the  cross  was  erected,  the  hole  in  which 
the  end  was  fixed,  and  the  rent  in  the  rock,  aD  covered  with  marble, 
perforated  in  the  proper  places,  so  that  the  ancient  recipient  of  the 
cross,  and  the  roit  in  the  rock  may  be  seen  and  touched. 

Descending  firom  Calvary,  the  traveller  enters  the  chapel  of 
St.  Helena,  in  Uie  low  rocky  vault  beneath  which  the  cross  is  said  to 
have  been  found.  In  this  murky  den,  the  discovery  of  the  cross  is 
celebrated  in  an  appropriate  mass  by  the  Latins  on  the  dd  of  May. 
It  is  large  enough  to  contain  about  thirty  or  forty  persons,  wedged  in 
chne  array,  and  on  that  occasion  it  is  generally  crowded.  The  year 
that  Dr.  Richardson  was  at  Jerusalem,  it  happened  that  the  day  on 
which  the  festival  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Latins,  was  the  same 
as  that  on  which  it  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Greeks ;  and  he 
witnessed  all  the  tug  of  war  between  the  ecclesiastical  combatants, 

•  Ciarkc'ii  Travele,  iv.  p.  315. 
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who,  with  brick-bats  and  clubs,  teeth  and  nails,  foug^ht  for  their 
chapel  like  kites  or  crows  for  their  nest.  The  Romans  were  routed. 
**  The  devil  aids  the  Greeks/'  exclaimed  the  superior  of  the  Liatin 
Conyent,  panting  from  the  effects  of  a  blow ;  **  they  are  schismatics ; 
and  you  Englishmen,  who  live  in  our  oonvent,  see  us  beaten,  and  do 
not  assist  us."  *•*  How  can  you  expect  it,*'  it  was  rejoined,  **  when, 
if  we  fell  in  your  cause,  you  would  not  allow  us  Christian  burial  ?" 
^*  Humph !"  said  the  Roman,  and  called  for  the  apothecary  to  .rub 
his  back  with  the  balsam  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been  well  basted 
with  the  blows  of  the  cudgel,  and  undulated  with  lumps  that  rose  like 
tubercles  on  the  sides  of  a  burning  mountain.  The  Greeks  spent  the 
night  in  firing  pistols  and  rejoicing ;  and  were  fined  by  the  cadi  next 
morning  for  disturbing  his  repose. 

The  fathers  of  the  Latin  convent  annually  perform  the  crucifixion. 
Maundrell,  who  was  present  on  one  occasion,  has  given  a  particular 
description  of  the  dramatic  ceremonies. 

Their  ceremony  beg^s  on  Good  Friday  night,  which  is  called 
by  them  the  nox  tenebrosa^  and  is  observed  with  such  an  extraordi- 
nary solemnity,  that  we  shall  subjoin  this  £edthful  writer's  very  par- 
ticular description  of -it. 

**  As  soon  as  it  grew  dusk,  all  the  friars  and  pilgrims  were  con- 
vened in  the  chapel  of  the  Apparition,  (which  is  a  small  oratory  on 
the  north  side  of  the  holy  grave,  adjoining  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Latins,)  in  order  to  go  in  a  procession  round  the  church.     But,  before 
they  set  out,  one  of  the  friars  preached  a  sermon  in  Italian  in  that 
chapel.      He    began  his  discourse  thus:    In   questa  notte   tene^ 
brosa^  SfCy  at  which  words  all  the  candles  were  instantly  put  out,  to 
yield  a  hvelier  image  of  the  occasion.     And  so  we  were  held  by  the 
preacher,  for  near  half  an  hour,  very  much  in  the  dark.     Sermon 
being  ended,  every  person  present  had  a  large  lighted  taper  put  into 
his  hand,  as  if  it  were  to  make  amends  for  the  former  darkness ;  and 
the  crucifixes  and  other  utensils  were  disposed  in  order  for  beginning 
the  procession.     Amongst  the  other  crucifixes,  there  was  one  of  a 
very  large  size,  which  bore  upon  it  the  image  of  our  Lord,  as  big  as 
the  life.     The  image  was  fastened  to  it  with  great  nails,  crowned 
with  thorns,  besmeared  with  blood  ;  and  so  exquisitely  was  it  formed, 
that  it  represented  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  lamentable  spectacle 
of  our  Lord's  body,  as  it  hung  upon  the  cross.     This  figure  was 
carried  all  along  in  the  head  of  the  procession;  afiter  which,  the 
company  followed  to  all  the  sanctuaries  in  the  church,  singing  their 
appointed  h3rmn  at  every  one. 

The  first  place  they  visited  was  that  of  the  pillar  of  Flagellation, 
a  large  piece  of  which  is  kept  in  a  little  cell,  just  at  the  dpor  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Apparition.  There  they  sung  their  proper  hymn  ;  and 
another  friar  entertained  the  company  with  a  sermon  in  Spanish, 
touching  the  scourging  of  our  Lord. 

From  hence  they  proceeded  in  solemn  order  to  the  prison  of 
Christ,  where  they  pretend  he  was  secured  whilst  the  soldiers  made 
things  ready  for  his  crucifixion  ;  here,  likewise,  they  sung  their  hynm, 
and  a  third  friar  preached  in  French. 
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From  the  prison  they  went  to  the  altar  of  the  diyision  of  Christ's 
garments ;  where  they  only  sung  their  h3rmn,  without  adding  any  sermon. 

Having  done  here,  they  advanced  to  the  chapel  of  the  Derision ; 
at  which,  after  their  hymn,  they  had  a  fourth  sermon  (as  I  remember) 
in  French. 

From  this  place  they  went  up  to  Calvary,  leaving  their  shoes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Here  are  two  altars  to  be  visited :  one 
where  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  been  nailed  to  his  cross ;  another 
where  his  cross  was  erected.  At  the  former  of  these  they  laid  down 
the  great  crucijfix  (which  I  but  now  described)  upon  the  floor,  and 
acted  a  kind  of  resemblance  of  Christ*  s  being  nailed  to  the  cross ; 
and  after  the  hymn,  one  of  the  friars  preached  another  sermon  in 
Spanish,  upon  the  crucifixion. 

From  nence  they  removed  to  the  adjoining  altar,  where  the  cross 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected,  bearing  the  image  of  our  Lord's 
-body.  At  this  altar  is  a  hole  in  the  natural  rock,  said  to  be  the  verv 
same  individual  one  in  which  the  foot  of  our  Lord's  cross  stood. 
Here  they  set  up  their  cross,  with  the  bloody  crucified  image  upon  it ; 
and,  leaving  it  in  that  posture,  they  first  sung  their  hymn,  and  then 
the  father-guardian,  sitting  in  a  chair  before  it,  preached  a  passion 
sermon  in  Italian. 

At  about  one  yard  and  a  half  distance  from  the  hole  in  which 
the  foot  of  the  cross  was  fixed,  is  seen  that  memorable  cleft  in 
the  rock,  said  to  have  been  made  bv  the  earthquake  which  hap- 
pened at  the  suffering  of  the  God  oi  nature ;  when  (as  St.  Mat- 
thew, chap,  xxvii.  verse  51,  witnesseth)  *  The  rocks  rent,  and  the 
very  graves  were  opened.'  This  cleft,  as  to  what  now  appears  of 
it,  IS  about  a  span  wide  at  its  upper  part,  and  two  deep ;  after  which 
it  closes ;  but  it  opens  again  below  (as  you  may  see  in  another 
chapel,  contiguous  to  the  side  of  Calvary),  and  runs  down  to  an 
unknown  depth  in  the  earth.  That  this  rent  was  made  by  the  earth- 
quake that  happened  at  our  Lord's  passion,  there  is  only  tradition  to 
prove :  but  that  it  is  a  natural  and  genuine  breach,  and  not  coun- 
terfeited by  any  art,  the  sense  and  reason  of  every  one  that  sees 
it  may  convince  him ;  for  the  sides  of  it  fit  like  two  tallies  to  each 
other ;  and  yet  it  runs  in  such  intricate  windings  as  could  not  well  be 
counterfeited  by  art,  nor  arrived  at  by  any  instruments. 

The  ceremony  of  the  passion  being  over,  and  the  guardian's 
sermon  ended,  two  friars,  personating,  the  one  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  the  other  Nicodemus,  approached  the  cross,  and  with  a  most 
solemn,  concerned  air,  both  of  aspect  and  behaviour,  drew  out  the 
great  nails,  and  took  down  the  feigned  body  from  the  cross.  It  was 
an  effigy  so  contrived  that  its  limbs  were  soft  and  flexible,  as  if  they 
had  been  real  flesh;  and  nothing  could  be  more  surprising  than 
to  see  the  two  pretended  mourners  bend  down  the  arms,  which  were 
before  extended,  and  dispose  them  upon  the  trunk,  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  usual  in  corpses. 

The  body,  being  taken  down  from  the  cross,  was  received  in  a 
fair  large  winding  sheet,  and  carried  down  firom  Calvary ;  the  whole 
company  attending,  as  before,  to  the  stone  of  unction.    This  is  taken 
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for  the  Tery  ptiu^  where  the  preeiove  body  of  our  Lord  was  anoiiited 
^nd  prqmred  for  the  burial  (John  xnu  39*)«  ^^®  ^^^7  ^^  down  their 
imaginary  eorpse,  and»  casting  over  itseveral  sweet  powdersand  spices, 
WTi^  it  up  in  the  winding  sheet :  whilst  this  was  doing,  they  sung 
their  proper  hymn,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  friars  preached  in 
Arabio*  a  Ameral  sermon. 

These  obsequies  being  finished,  they  carried  off  their  fancied 
corpse,  aqd  hud  it  in  the  sepulchre,  shutting  up  the  door  till  Easter 
morning.  And  now,  after  so  many  sermons,  and  so  long,  not  to  say 
tedious  a  ceremony,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that  the  weariness  of 
the  congregation,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  the  night,  made  it  needful 
to  go  to  rest. 

The  next  morning  nothing  extraordinary  passed,  which  gaTO 
many  of  the  pilgrims  leisure  to  have  their  arms  marked  with  the  usual 
enttgns  of  Jeriuialem.  The  artists  who  undertake  the  operation,  do 
it  in  this  manner :  they  have  stamps  in  wood  of  any  figure  that  yon 
desire,  which  they  first  print  off  upon  your  arm  with  powder  of  char- 
coal ;  then  taking  two  very  fine  needles,  tied  close  together,  and 
dipping  them  often,  like  a  pen,  in  certain  ink,  compound^,  as  I  waa 
infiMrmed,  of  gunpowder  and  os*gall,  they  make  with  them  smaD 
punctures  all  along  the  lines  of  the  figure  which  they  have  printed  * 
and  then  washing  the  part  in  wine,-  conclude  the  work.  These 
punctures  they  make  witb  great  quiduiess  and  dexterity,  and  with' 
soarce  any  smart,  seldom  piercing  so  deep  as  to  draw  the  blood. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  congregation  was  assembled  in 
the  area  before  the  holy  grave,  where  the  friars  spent  some  hours  in 
sieging  over  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  Amotion,  with  the 
usual  procession  to  the  holy  places,  was  all  the  ceremony  of  this  ^y. 

On  Easter  morning  the  sepulchre  was  again  set  open  very  early. 
The  clouds  of  the  former  morning  were  cleared  up,  and  the  friars  put 
on  a  face  of  joy  and  serenity,  as  if  it  had  been  the  real  juncture  of 
our  Lord's  resurrection.  Nor,  doubtless,  was  this  joy  feig^ned, 
whatever  their  mourning  might  be,  this  being  the  day  in  which  their 
Lenten  disciplines  expired,  and  they  were  come  to  a  full  belly  again. 

The  mass  was  celebrated  this  morning  just  before  the  holy  se- 
pulchre, being  the  most  eminent  place  in  the  church,  where  the 
father-guardian  had  a  throne  erected ;  and  being  arrayed  in  episcopal 
robes,  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  in  the  sight  of  the  Turks,  he  gave 
the  host  to  all  that  were  disposed  to  receive  it ;  not  refusing  children 
of  seven  or  eight  years  old.  This  office  bmng  ended,  we  made  our 
exit  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and,  returning  to  tiie  convent,  dined  with 
the  friars."* 

Dr.  Richardson  was  not  in  Jerusalem  in  time  to  witness  the 
celebration  of  the  crucifixion  by  the  Latin  Church,  but  was  present  at 
the  service  of  the  Greek  Church,  on  their  anniversary  of  the  resur- 
rection. <'  The  rules  of  this  Church,'*  he  remarks,  **  do  not  permit 
he  exhibition  of  graven  images  in  their  worship;  but,  as  some 
ensible  representation  of  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was  deemed  neces- 


*  MaandrellVi  Journey,  pp.  06—101. 
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saiy,  either  m  the  tray  of  mockery  er  dev<dtioii,  one  apparently  lifeless 
was  extended  on  a  board,  and  carried  round  the  sepulchroy  with  a 
mi^ty  uproar ;  boys  and  men  ^oing  sOongside  of  it  striking  fire  from 
flint.  The  ceremony  began  alrant  eleren  o'clock ;  the  chmrch  was 
Ml  in  every  quarter.  The  condoct  of  many  of  the  attendants  shewed 
that  they  entered  the  holy  place  in  a  becoming  frame  of  mind ;  these 
sat  retired  in  the  different  chapels  or  recesses  that  surroond  the  se- 
polchre,  and  were  chiefly  females.  The  galleries  abore  were  also 
crowded ;  many  Tnrkbh  officers  were  present.  The  governor  was 
expected  bnt  did  not  arrive.  The  mob  occupied  the  body  of  the 
boiise,  and  their  behaviour  was  disorderly  in  the  extreme ;  they 
hallooed  and  ran  about,  leaped  on  one  another's  shoulders,  revelling 
in  ^e  most  unseemly  manner,  more  like  bacchanals,  or  unchained 
maniacs,  or  a  set  of  rioters  at  a  fair,  then  celebraters  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  blessed  Jesus.  Numbers  of  Turkish  soldiers  were 
placed  in  the  church  to  act  as  constables,  and  did  their  best  to  pre- 
serve order  and  decency;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  eflbrts  in 
beating  them  with  dubs,  pulling  and  thrusting  them  about  like  so 
many&otdefly  animals,  the  noise  and  uproar  continued  till  about  two 
o'clock,  when  the  grand  quackery  of  the  day  began  to  be  played  off 
by  the  prand  charlatan,  the  Greek  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  for,  with 
afl  possible  respect  for  his  sacred  office,  I  cannot  designate  him 
or  bos  exhibition  by  any  other  names  that  will  adequately  describe 
their  character.  The  juggle  attempted  to  be  played  off,  is  usually 
denominated  the  Grrecian  fire,  which,  it  is  pretended,  bursts  from  the 
holy  sepulchre  in  a  supematmral  manner,  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
day,  and  at  which  all  the  pilgrims  of  this  persuasion  light  their  lamps 
and  torches,  believing  that  they  have  thus  received  fire  from 
heaven. 

**  Before  the  ceremony  commenced,  the  higher  ecclesiastics  en- 
tered the  sepulchre,  and  in  a  little  time  light  was  perceived  at  a  smaD 
window  in  its  side.  Thither  all  the  people  crowded  in  wild  disorder, 
and  lighted  their  torches  at  the  flame,  which,  from  the  place  where 
we  stood,  the  station  of  the  -organ  bdenging  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  was  distinctly  seen  to  issue  from  a  burning  body,  placed  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  window,  within  the  tomb.  This,  when  some 
of  the  wicks  were  of  difficult  accession,  was  raised  up  and  pushed 
nearer ;  at  other  times  the  flame  was  lowered  down,  and  was  out  of 
sight,  intimating  that 'Heaven  required  to  draw  its  breath,  and  the 
fire  to  receive  a  firesk  supply  of  combustible  materials ;  when  again 
raised  up,  it  burned  with  greater  brilliancy,  and,  on  becoming  fainter, 
was  again  lowered  down  as  before ;  which  shewed  that  the  priests 
meant  to  be  very  artlnl,  and  were  in  reality  very  ignorant ;  for  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  a  pyrotechnist  in  London  who  would  not  have  im- 
proved the  exhibition.  Tlius,  however,  they  contnraed  raising  the 
light  when  strong,  and  lowerina  it  when  it  became  faint,  till  all  the 
torches  were  lighted.  No  one,  nke  the  IXruids  of  old,  under  the  pain 
of  excommunication,  durst  light  fads  torch  at  Umt  of  another ;  all 
behoved  to  be  regularly  set  on  fire  by  the  flame  from  the^  window, 
otherwise  they  were  held  in  detestation  all  the  year  round.     As  soon. 
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however,  as  this  illumination  was  accomplished,  the  bishops  and  priest* 
sallied  forth  from  the  tomb,  and,  joined  by  the  other  ecclesiastics  who 
were  waiting  without  in  their  canonicals,  and  with  torches  in  their 
hands,  all  arranged  themselyes  according  to  the  precedency  of  their 
churches,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  Syrians,  &c.  &c.,  and  marched 
three  times  round  the  church,  bearing  their  flaming  torches  high  aboye 
their  heads.  The  efiect  was  particulady  brilliant,  more  especially 
when  they  passed  down  or  came  up  from  encompassing  the  Greek 
chapel.  The  torches,  by  this  time,  were  either  burnt  out  or  extinguished, 
and  here  the  ceremony  closed.  The  priests  laid  aside  their  robes  and 
their  torches,  and  the  multitude  dispersed,  more  convinced  of  any 
thing,  if  they  reasoned  at  all,  than  of  the  celestial  origin  of  the  fire 
by  which  their  torches  had  been  lighted  up.*'  *'  Need  we  be  sur- 
prised,** adds  this  intelligent  writer,  **  that  monotheistical  Moslems 
deride  the  Christian  devotion,  insult  them  to  their  face,  and  call  them 
dogs  and  idolaters  ?  Had  I  been  summoned  without  any  premonition 
to  witness  such  a  ceremony,  I  should  have  enquired,  who  is  the  God, 
when  such  are  the  rites,  and  these  are  the  priests  ?*'^ 

In  the  year  1808,  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  chapel  containing  the 
holy  sepulchre,  &c.,  received  not  the  least  injury,  although  situated 
immediately  under  the  cupola,  which  fell  in  with  a  dreadful  crash, 
pouring  forth  streams  of  liquid  fire,  from  the  quantity  of  lead  with 
which  it  was  covered  :•— not  even  the  silk  hangings  with  which  it 
was  decorated,  nor  the  splendid  painting  of  the  resurrection  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre,  sustained  the  least  injury.  The  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  present  building  are  said 
to  be  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  original  edifice.  The  general  plan 
of  the  whole  building,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  holy  stations  which 
it  contains,  are,  however,  so  exactly  preserved,  that  the  descriptions 
of  the  earliest  visitors,  apply  as  correctly  to  its  present  as  to  its 
former  state. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Sonnet  to  tj^e  Peitfi. 

O  Thon,  at  whose  behest  the  pasBive  light 

OlMequious  sprang  from  the  daiiL  caves  of  night ! 

Hiou  8peak*8t,  and,  lo !  each  annimated  Arame 

AssumM  its  form,  and  into  being  came !       ^ 

Old  Chaos  heard,  and,  trembling  at  thy  word, 

Acknowledge  lliee  as  uniyerBaJ  Lord. 

AU  live  and  move,  and  are  sustained  by  thee. 

That  tread  the  earth,  and  range  the  bmindless  sea  \ 

And  e*en  when  empires  fiiil,  and  states  decay. 

Rocks  decompose,  and  moontainsmelt  away ; 

When  orb  on  orb  consumes,  and  world  on  world. 

And  all  creation^s  in  combustion  hnrPd, 

Thou  wilt,  unmoTM,  the  wreck  of  time  survive ; 

Tho*  nature's  self  expire,  her  God  shall  live.  Imp,  Mag, 

•  Travels,  pp.  32S— ^1. 
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Wbt  iBeatjft  of  Ai^tfalonu 

S  Sauvwl,  ztUL  S4-^aS. 

Id  dread  inspeiiae  beneath  the  tower, 

SM  laraera  minstrel  king. 
His  harp  had  lost  its  soothing  power. 

And  mnte  was  erery  string  ;— 
Am  near  approachM  the  battle  hour. 

Sad  thottghts  were  seen  to  fling 
Their  shadows  o*er  the  brows  so  fidr. 
Of  him  who  sat  in  silence  there. 

«  Watchman,  thy  station  yet  retahi:^ 

Sach  was  the  monarches  cry, 
^  Maik  wen,  if  o'er  the  dnsty  plain 

A  messenger  draws  nigh ; 
For  dreadful  thoughts  distract  my  brain. 

And  phantom  i^ectres  fly 
Before  my  sight;  as  if  to  tell 
That  Absalom  my  son  hath  felt*' 

The  gazing  sentinel  replied, 

^  A  warrior  haatena  on. 
Fleet  as  the  roe,  the  monntain^s  pride. 

Equalled  in  speed  by  none  :^ 
He  nears^— *tis  like  the  martial  stride 

Of  noble  Zadock*s  son.** 
Tbe  Ung  then-<<  If  akoe  his  flight 
He  bringeth  tidfaiga  ftom  the  flght.*' 


"  And  now  another  greets  my  view. 

Behind  the  first  not  fer. 
His  step  is  soldier-Hke  and  true, 

Asif  fktan  Adds  of  war. 
Upon  a  oourier*s  wings  he  flew, 

The  battle*^  messenger.** 
**  He  too^**  ezckfaned  the  anxious  Ung, 
^  Doth  tidfaigs  fhan  the  battle  bring.** 

Before  the  throne  Ahimaas  fell. 
And  prostrate  klss*d  the  sod, 

Ezchummg  breathless,  <«  All  is  well, 
Bless*d  be  the  Lord  thy  God, 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  REIGNS  OF  ABIJAB,  ASA,  AND  OTHEttSy  UNTO  AHAB. 


Sect.    1.  I 

—    2. 

A*  M. 

— .  a. 

From 

204» 

to 

6.' 

3000. 

6. 

7. 

The  gfoyernment  and  victorj 
of  Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam. 

The  pious  reformation  and 
successes  of  Asa. 

The  national  devotions  and 
prosperity  of  his  people. 

War  with  Baasha,  King  of 
Israel :  and  death  of  Asa. 

The  death  of  Jeroboam  and 

his  son* 
Reigns  of  Nadab,  Baasha, 

Elah,  Zimriy  and  Omri,  in 

IsraeL 
The  beginning  of  Ahab*s  rule, 

son  of  Omri. 


8  Chr.  xiit.  l*« 
22.  1  Kings  XY. 


•—  XIV.  1 — 15. 
1  Kings  XV. 
16. 

XV.  1— 15> 

18»10. 

—  XVI.  1—14. 
1  Kings  XV.  16- 
24. 

1  Kings  xiT.  l.to 
Old. 


XV.  25— XVI. 


28. 


XVI.  20.  to 


end* 


B.C. 

F^pon 

958 

to 

914. 


2  Cnnoir.  xiii.  1.— Abyah,  in  1  Kings  xt.  1.  Is  called  AbQam ;  bat  sudi 
changes  are  flreqnent  in  Scripture,  and  may  be  owing  to  a  variety  of  dreun- 
stances.    Iigfatfoot*s  Chron.  i.  p.  78,  70. 

2  Cbroii.  XVI.  12.P— Asa^s  disease  is  only  expressed  by  fhfxh  ^  (Od  U- 
molekjf  and  whether  it  was  the  gaui  or  ademaious,  (accoraingfto  Schemer)  it 
seems  difficult  positively  to  say.    Script,  illustrated  by  Nat.  Science,  p.  122. 

HisiOD  and  HoMiR  are  supposed  to  have  lived  aboat  this  period.  Several 
resemblances  in  their  writings  to  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  are  interestingly  noticed 
in  Dr.  Gray's  Connect,  of  Sac.  and  Prof.  Literal,  ii.  p.  8—50. 

2  Chron.  xvii.  7—0^— The  very  spirit  of  our  own  Missionary  and  Bible 
Society  days  is  here  displayed !  But  wherefore  the  circumstance  of  vene  9^— 
the  scarcity  of  the  Scriptures ?— only  one  cc^y  in  the  whole  kingdom?  A 
history  of  the  Bible,  the  composition  of  its  several  parts,  extent  of  its  possession 
and  use,  within  its  own  periods  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  and  founded 
entirely  on  its  own  explicit  testimony,  would  present  numerous  siinilarly  afiectii^ 
events.    But  where  U  such  a  hUtorp  to  befbundT 

2  Crrov.  XX.  1—26.— How  remarkable  a  narrative  throughout ;  and  how 
worthy  the  notice  of  tht  frUndt  of  the  Peace  Sodetpy  as  most  decidedly 
countenancing  the  otiyect  of  that  truly  christian  institution!  What  signal 
success  attended  the  display  of  praying,  pacific  principles !  Bdiold,  their  san- 
guinary  invaders  were  ^  by  these  heavenly  arms  subdued" !  Christians  f  go  and 
do  likewise. 

Pbalm  cxv.  and  xlvi.— The  former  was  probably  written  by  Jehoshapbat 
(Welte),  and  the  latter  perhaps  in  his  reign.    RosenmuUer. 

2  Chron.  xx.  36. — Respecting  the  commerce  and  trade  hence  conducted 
with  Africa,  Persia,  India,  &c.  some  important  information  is  communicated  in 
Dr.  Prideaux'^s  Connect,  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.  i.  p.  33—40. 

2  Chron.  xxi.  12^— This  **  writhig**  might  have  been  a  prediction  of 
Jehoram's  impiety  and  miserable  "death,  delivered  in  the  time  of  the  prophet, 
and  was  now  laid  before  this  wicked  king  for  the  first  time.  Dr«  A.  QariLC. 
It  was  the  first  written  prophecy  of  which  we  read,  which  confined  itielf  to  the 
judgments  about  to  be  infiicted  on  an  individual.  Townsend^s  Arrangement,  ftc 
ii.  p.  171  y  Kennicott^s  Remarks,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  8UCCESSITE  REIGNS  OP  JEH08HAPHAT  AND  JEHORAM. 


Sect.    1. 


2. 


A.  M< 


tnm 


3090 


to 


3110. 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


8. 


0. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH. 

The    auspicious  goyemment 
of  Asa's  son,  Jehoshaphat* 

His  public  religions  exertions 
and  honour. 


Triumph  of  his  arms  diyinely 
guided  and  acknowledged* 


1  Kings  XXII.  41- 
47.  SChr.XYil. 


His  exemplary  character  and 
death. 

**  Jehoram,  his  son,  reigned 
in  lus  stes^.*' 

His  public  idolatry,  and  Eli- 
jah's awful  **  writing  to 
him." 

Multitude  of  his  enemies,  and 
his  **  unlamented"  death. 


KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL. 

Elijah's  prediction  to  Ahab, 

of  a  drought. 
His  miracles  in  a    widow's 

house  at  Zarephal!h. 
Glorious  triumph  over  Baal's 

priests,  and  calling  of  Elisha. '' 
''  Benhadad,  King  of  Syria," 

wars  against  them,  but  is 

twice  defeated. 
Ahab  seizes  Naboth's  vine- 
yard, but  is  reproved   by 

Etijah. 
His  conflict  with  the  Syrians, 

and  his  death. 

The  reign  and  death  of  the 
idolatrous  Ahaziah. 


2  Chr.  XVII.  7— 

XVIII.  3.   XIX 
1—7.       PBalm 
LXXXII.  3  Chr. 

XIX.  8—11. 

—  XX.  1—26. 
Pb.  cxv.  xlvi. 
8  Chr.  zx.  27 
—37.  1  Kings 
zxii.49.2KiDgs 
VIII.  16. 

—  XX.  31—34. 
1  Kings  XXII. 
45—50. 

—  XXI.  1,5— 7, 


—  XXI.  11—15. 
2  Kings  VIII. 
17—19. 

—  XXI.  8—10, 
16-20.  2  Kings 
VIII.  20—24. 


1  Kings  XVII.  1-7. 


—  XVII.  8.  to 
end. 

—  XVIII.   and 

XIX. 

— XX.  l.toend 


—  XXI.  1.  to 
end. 

—  XXII.  1—41. 
2  Chr.  XVIII.  3 
—34. 

—  XXII.  51— 
53. 2  Kings  i.  1 
—18. 


B.  C. 


from 


914 


to 


885. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

RBION8  OP  AMAZIAH»  UZZIAH»  AND  JOTHAM. 


OCCCs        Im 
«. 

3. 


A«  Jf. 


From 


3166 


to 


3863. 


4. 

6. 
6. 

7. 


9. 
10. 

11. 


IS. 

13. 
14. 

15. 


KINODOlf  OF  JUDAH. 

Amaziah  punishes  the  mur- 
derers of  his  fiither. 

His  wars  with  Edom  and 
IsraeL 

His  general  character  and 
latter  end. 


The  earlj  reign  and  prospe- 
rity of  Uzziah. 

Joel  predicts  Judah's  over- 
throw by  a  foreign  enemy. 

The  king  punished  with  le- 
prosy for  his  sacrilege. 

Isaiah's  appointment  to,  and 
discharge  of,  the  prophetical 
office. 

The  death  and  banal  of  Uz- 
ziah. 

The  government  and  conduct 
of  Jotham. 

Micah*s  prophecies  **  con- 
cerning Samaria  and  Jeru- 
salem.** 

Jotham's  *^  acts  and  his 
ways,'*  and  death. 

KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL. 

Reigns  of  Jehoash,  and  Jero- 
boam the  Second. 

Hosea*s  first  appeal  to  the  ten 
tribes. 

Denunciations  of  Amos  con- 
cerning Israel  and  other 
people. 

Jonah's  extraordinary  rela- 
tion and  character. 


iKingixiT.  1-6. 


2  Chr.  ZXT. 

16.  SKingtxiT. 

7—14. 
—  XXY.  87,  38» 

3&»96»1— 4,17 

— ^.  2   KingB 

XIT.  19, 20, 17, 

18. 
— XXVI.l— 15. 

2  Kings  XT.  1. 

Joel  I— HI. 


2Chr.xxTl. 
21. 

Iia.  I.  1.  Ti,  II, 

III,  IV,  V. 

2  Chr.  XXVI.  22, 
23. 2  Rings  XIV. 
21, 22.  and  xv 


2  Yings  XV.  32, 
35.2Chr.xxvii. 


Micah  I  and  ii. 


2  Chr.  xxvii.  3- 
9.   2  Kings  xv. 
39—38. 


2  Kings  XIII.  22- 
25,11— 13.  XIV. 
15, 16,  23, 
27. 

Hosea  I— iii. 

Amos  I — VII.  1— 
9. 

Jonah  I— IV. 


B.a 


¥nm 


838 


to 


742. 
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Prediction  of  Amos,  and  Je- 
roboam's death. 

Interregnum  after  the  death 

oi  Jeroboam. 
Reigns  of  Zechariah,  Shal- 

lam,  Menaham  and  Peka- 

hiah. 
Pekah*8  dominion,  who  *^  did 

evil.'* 


8  Kings  xiY.  38. 
Abkm,  ni:  10— 
17.  Tniy  IX. 
3KingBXiT.S9 

HoMayiT.  1—19 

2  Kli^  zv.  8-se. 


XV.  27— «9. 


Jonah.— Some  part  of  his  life  is  celebrated  by  pagans:  Grotinsde  Verit. 
lib.  L  c.  16 ;  Bocharti  Opera,  torn.  Ui.  p.  743*,  Nos.  3,  145  and  472  of  Fragments 
by  the  editor  of  Cahnet.  explain  certain  difficult  portions  of  his  present  remaining 
book. 

HotBA  IV— contains  a  description  of  the  Tiotenoe,  Idolatry  and  disorder 
which  existed  in  Israel  during  the  Interregnum  between  Jeroboam^s  death  and 
Zechariah^  accessioD.  A  ciTil  war  raged  in  the  country,  and  a  general  and 
IncreasiBg  corruption  of  manners  characterised  the  apostate  tril^.  Wells^ 
Tliylor  and  Townsend. 

2  Kixos  XV.  29.— Tliese  were  never  again  restored  to  Israel.  LigfatfootV 
Chron.  p.  100.  The  captiTities  of  Israel,  Judah,  kc.  are  sererally  enumerated 
and  illustrated  in  Calmet*s  Bib.  Encyclop.  tom.  i. 

Obadiahj— The  time  of  his  propliecy  has  not  yet  been  unanimously  de- 
termined. Its  tenor  compared  with  2  Chron.  xzviii.  17.  may  justify  its  insertion 
in  the  present  connection.    Townsend  and  Dupfai. 

Isaiah  xviii.-^=On  this  most  obscure  of  his  prophecies  consult  Lowth*s 
notes ;  Honley*s  Bib.  Critidsus,  U.  p.  107—178 ;  Critica  Biblica,  i.  p.  241—245, 
4U6,fiol«. 

Nahvm's  subject  is  the  destruction  of  Nfaieveh,  and  the  ruin  cf  the  Assy, 
rians,  for  their  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Israelites.  He  probably  escaped  into 
Judah,  when  Israel  was  taken  captire.    Newoone,  Gray,  Home. 

Isaiah  xiv— oontaina  a  poem  superior  to  any  thfaig  of  its  kind  extant  in 
any  language.    Dr.  Lowth. 

Isaiah  xix.  1,  3,  18^— Lensden^s  Hebrew  Compend.  and  Burder^s  Orient. 
Customs,  i.  p.  105. 

Isaiah  xxxii— xxxv.— From  the  manner  In  which  the  whole  of  these 
four  chapters  are  connected  together,  by  the  allusiona  contained  in  them  to 
that  glorious  king,  who  shall  **  reign  in  righteousness,**  and  to  the  future  events 
of  the  latter  days,  they  are  inserted  toge&er  in  this  place.  See  Drs.  Ligfatfoot, 
Lowth  and  Honley. 

Psalm   xliv.— It  is  not  unlikely  that  Hezekiah  was  the  author  of ^  this 
Psalm,  and  perhaps  soon  after  the  Masphemoos  message  cf  Rabshakeh.    Madge. 
Psalm  lxxv— b  supposed  to  hare  been  written  by  Asaph,  on  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib.    TravcU. 

Psalm  lxxvi.— This  Is  a  song  of  triumph  on  God*s  deliverance  erf*  Jeruaa. 
lem  from  a  powerful  army  which  threatened  its  destruction,  probably  the  army 
of  Sennacherib.    Green, 

Isaiah  xl—lxvi.— These  prophecies  were,  hi  all  probability,  delivered 
in  the  latter  years  of  Heiekiah*s  reign.  They  may  be  divided,  according  to 
the  plan  of  Vitringa  and  TomlUie,  into  sections.  Hbme*s  Introd ;  Townsend*s 
Arrangement.  The  **  double  sense,**  or  secondary  application,  of  prophetical 
language,  is  yet  very  far  from  being  judiciously  and  satisfactorily  explained  by 
writers  in  general.  Must  not  the  Seripiuret  tkewu^ivct  be  our  only  guide 
and  rule? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SUCCESSIVE  REIGNS  OF  AHAZ  AND  HBZEKIAH. 


A.  M. 


iVom 


3362 


to 


3306. 


Sect.    1. 


8. 

9. 
10. 


KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH. 

The  idolatrous  character  of 
Ahaz. 

Invasion,  by  Rezin  of  Syria 
and  Pekah  of  Israel. 

Threatenings  against  Damas- 
cus and  Jacob,  partly  exe- 
cuted. 

**  The  vision  of  Obadiah," 
concemin|^  Edom  aii4  Jacob. 

Alliance  with  **  Tiglath-pile- 
SjBr,  King  of  Assyria,*' 

Hosea's  reproof,  and  threa- 
tened punishment. 

Death  of  Ahaz,  and  prediction 
of  l^ezekiah's  power. 

The  reforming  and  prosperous 
administration  of  Hezekialji. 

Prophecy  of  Isaiah  concern- 
ing Moab. 

The  reformation  supported  by 
the  prophet  Micah. 


8  Kings  XVI.  1-4. 

—  XVI.  6.  Isa. 
VII— X.  1—4. 

Is.  XVII,  XXVIII. 

2  Chr.  XXVIII. 
4—19.  and  Is.  i. 
2.  to  end. 

Obad,Ter.  1—21. 

i 

2  Kings  XVI.  6-18. 

2  Chr.  xxvni. 

20—^. 
Hosea  v.  and  vi. 


3Chr.xxviu*26, 
sr,  14  '2  Kin^ 
XVC  19,20.  Isa. 
XIV.  2^^—32. 

2  Kings'xviil:  1. 
o. '2  Chr.' XXIX. 

■  3t-^XXXI. 

XV.  and  XVI. 


I      I 


11.  Prediction  of  the  ten  tribes, 
of  Egypt,  and  of  Assyria. 

12.  The    prophecy    of    Nahum 
against  Nineveh. 

13.  n  Destruction  of  Tyre  prophe*- 

sied. 

14.  On  the  invasion  by  the  Assy- 
rian army. 

15.  General  prophecies  respect- 
ing Judaea  and  Babylon. 

16.  U  Sennacherib's  invasion,  and 
Hezekiah's  submission. 


n. 


The  sickness  and  recovery  of 
Hezekiah. 


B.C. 


^inom 


742 


Mic.     Ill  —  Tii. 

2  Kings  xviii. 

7,8. 
Isa.  XVIII.  &  XIX. 

Nahnm  i— iii. 


Isa.  xxiii.  1.  to 

end. 

—  X.    5— XIV. 

X— 27. 


xxii.     1  —  14 

XXI. 
2  Chr.  XXXII.  1— 
8.2Kingsxviii. 
13—16.  Is.  XX. 


—  xxxii.  24— 
26.  2KingBXX. 
1-19.'  Is.  xxzii- 
zxxv.  ZZXVIII 
9—21. 


to 


69fl|. 
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Second  invasion  by  Senan- 
fbwib.  King  of  Anyria. 

Army  of  8«iniBotieri1>  dea- 

truyed  by  the  Simoom. 
^  series  of  prophetic  poen^ 

or  discouraca. 
The  honored  death  and  se- 

^Itnre  of  Hezekiab. 


KINODOH  OF  ISRAEL. 

Tbe  administrations  of  Pekah 

and  Hosbea. 
Hoah^a  invaded  by  Sbalnm- 

neser.  King  of  Assyria. 
Captivity   foretold ;   and  the 

pec^le  admmiislied. 
'*  Israel   carried    away   into 


17— XIX.  7.  «nd 
Hap  XIX.  8— 

f.XXT.4l.XZV|. 


ZCJir.  XXXII.  S7 

XXXIX. &3KiD. 
XX.  to,  21. 


Homo,  vij 
lOllcaX 


RMfR  qqmnM|we*  11^  asJataiM  abtrnt  tbaw  tiacs,  Ihe  AnwAuiaa  of  wUcb 
Is  coaawAly  dated  753  yeaiB  beTore  the  binh  of  Christ.  Or  W.  RaiflFigli-a 
Hanwir  «r  UMorK  F-^1— 9"'  "^  Banact'*  Univ.  HW.  p.  $0, 31. 

9  PmoM.  XXXII.  9^—33.— Towwda  apprcriatii^  confctl;  Ihe  cbuacier 
of  IMa  nanaKh  and  the  qikadonr  of  hi*  r«%a,  acMidaraUe  aaaiaUBc*  naj  be 
obtalaed  from  CMBrf*  >«IHo*  of  H«if»M,  irllh  lla  FngmeotB  there  adrerted 
to,  in  the  lait  edidoa  of  hl»  Bb.  Encyckp.  vol.  I.  and  Pridwox^*  Connecl.  rot.  ii. 
Ha»A  Til— XIT.— These  ch^^er^  mtiit  have.  }ft?cn  ddiveTed  befWe  the 
ten  triba  were  taken  captHr,  tai  the  pirii^het  not  oijly  denounces  Tt^geaoec 
against  them,  bnt  conM^ptlj  addrenn  tbem,  as  a  aalian  still  In  exhteoce : 
Ihey  nust  liknriM  hare  been  snikni,  aSer  Htabea,  Kij^  of  Israel,  had 
revutled  from  Anuria,  and  entered  intfl  tn^j  With  %b  KfnR  of  %7pl|  (sl  Kin^i, 
zvii.  4^  became  the  prophet  ailade*  to  this  circumstance  ia  chap.  rti.  n.  and 
xii.  1.    OrBy'iKe7,sndV>B*^f<»l'tChNMii!le. 

2  Kiifo*  XTiii.  11. — Ttie  most  raaaftable  dacwiaaaaee,  atteudhig'  Ihe 
ca[.(ivilj' oC  Israel,  is  (be  lo»  of  t^p  tep  tr>l^  i  n»  h«ar  irtfktig  ^m^  reipectinf 
thpin,  ^f  L'cptiug  Ihe  remuflM  of  Ihem  whq  retpmed  with  Jndui  and  Bpnjaadn 
from  BaLijhrn.  Jnsophui  and  Jerome  suppose  Ibeai  to  b«|  absorbed  in  Ihe 
oationiJ  umuiig  whooi  thej  were  scattered.  Hiis  appeals  also  to  be  Ste  pre- 
vailing opinion.  We  liave  proliablj  yet  to  recdve  tnm  the  Eaal  nrasfa  ligitit 
on  this  subject,  and  cannot  bow  pretend  lo  decide,  or  even  to  discfiBi  the 
qoeslioD ;  liut  we  ma;  rersark,  that  the  ver;  obscurity  into  whicb  tfasj  have 
dwindteil,  if  Ehey  exist  at  all,  la  Ihe  result  of  their  wparatlon  rroni  the  line  of 
the  MetsTuli,  which  look  place  when  tbey  vstaatarily  vsstfned  their  tatensl  in 
the  bfiu(ic  orihi.id.  (Eu<ye1pp-I*»*|<v.  BBit  it  Whaorxn>,»i.)  IWa'ciwmfc 
Blaiice,  tugeUicr  lyiib  a  d|||Uar  «¥«l|t  la  Ptkak'a  rejgi),  scm  motf  *f^  to 
affls;t  the  (uiratioa,  qomel^iini  «||t*rfaiped)  flf  tl^  Jttp*  Jbiit  uaiiiiffaw  to 
P<a»MM.    W  iathat  to  ItfT  [Wrt|a],v  iV>i«et»al!    Wher^  indea^ 


Inbility,  or  the  propriety,  of  Its  lieiDfr  accompliibed  at  all '. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MANA88EH9   AMON9  AND  J08IAH,    IN   SUCCESSION,  OVER  JUDAH. 


S6Ct.     1. 

The  idolatrous   practices    of 
Manasseh. 

8  Rings  xxi.~l— 
16. 

—    «. 

A  prediction  of  the  captivity 
of  Shebna. 

In.  xzii.  15.  to 

end. 

—   3. 

The  captivity  and  death  of 
Manasseh. 

8  Chr.  zzxiii.  11 
—SO.    2  Kings 
XXI.     17>     18. 
8  Chr.  XXXIII. 
1—10. 

—   4. 

The  former  Provinces  of  the 
ten  tribes. 

2  Kings  XVII.  24. 
to  end. 

5. 

Idolatrous  reign  and  murder 
of  Amon. 

WW.      IrfV 

26.      2  Cliron. 

ZIXIII.  21—^. 

6. 

The  early  piety  and  reforma- 

.^^» Bfu.  _ 

B.C. 

*A«    miwm  m 

tion  of  Josiaiu 

2  Chr.  XXXIV. 
3—7. 

from 

•■■—   7. 

Commencement  of  Jeremiah's 

Jerem.  i,  ii,  iii. 

froBk 

prophetical  office. 
The     temple    repaired,   and 

1—6. 

2  Chr.  XXXIV.  8 

3306 

the  Scriptures  cUscovered. 
Zephanian  begins  his  prophe- 

—32. 

AM 

9. 

Zeph.  i,ii,iii. 

wo 

tical  career. 

to 

-—10. 

Religionreformedy  and  apass- 
over  celebrated. 

2  Kings  xxill.  4 
—20.     2    Chr. 

XXXIV.  33.  and 

XXXV.  1—19. 

to 

3304. 

11. 

Backsliding  of  the  people  re- 
proved, and  their  captivity 
described. 

Jerem.  111.6— 25. 
IV,  V,  VI. 

610. 

12. 

Habakkuk  foretels   the   pu- 
nishment of  the  people. 
The  lamentation  and  exhor- 

Habak i,  11,  iii. 

13. 

Jerem.  VII— X. 

tation  of  Jeremiah. 

—  14. 

The  people  reminded  of  the 
covenant  of  Josiah. 

15. 

The  death  of,  and  lamenta- 
tion for  Josiah. 

2  Chr.  XXXV.  24 
—27.  XXXIV.  1, 
2.  and  2  Kings 

XXII.  3—20. 

XXIII.  1—3,  21 

—^,28—30. 

» 

1 

2  Kings  xxi.  13.— <<  I  will  wipe,  etc.''  The  meanness  of  the  image  h 
fally  equalled  bj  the  plainess  and  inelegance  of  the  expression ;  and  yet,  sach 
is  its*  consistency,  such  the  propriety  of  its  application,  that  I  do  not  scrapie  to 
frononnce  it  sublime.    Lowth's  Sac.  Poetry,  i.  p.  155. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONCLUDING   REIGNS   OF   JEHOAHAZ   AND   JEHOIAKIM* 


The  short  reign  of  Jehoahaz, 
son  of  Josiah. 

Accession  of  his  brother  Elia- 
kim,  named  Jehoiakim. 

The  captivity  and  destruction 
of  Jemsalem  predicted. 

Predictions,  and  the  prophet^s 
various  persecutions. 

The  Rechabites  flee  to  Jeru- 
salem from  The  Chaldeans. 

Prophecy  of  the  seventy  years* 
captivity. 

Baruch  reads  **  a  roll  of  a 
hooky"  and  is  comforted. 

The  beginning  of  the  cap- 
tivity. 


2  Chr.  XXXVI.  1 
—4.  2  Kingf 
xxiii.  31—35. 

2  Kings  XXIII.  36» 
37. 

Jerem.  ziii— xix. 


— -  XX.  xxii.  1 
—  23.  XXVI 
XL  VI.  1—12. 


XXXV.  1.  to 


end. 


-^—    XXV.    1.    to 

end. 

XXXVI.  1—8. 

and  XLV. 

2  Kings  XXIV. 
partofl.  2Chr. 
XXXVI.  6,  7. 
Dan  I.  I.-.7. 
2  Kings  XXIV. 
3,  4. 


B.C. 

from 

610 

to 

e06. 


2  Kings,  xvii.  24.— 41.p->What  an  afibcting  view  is  here  giyen  of  the 
prevalent  idolatries  of  the  day!  ^  Some  account  of  the  ancient  Samaritans** 
i4ppears  in  Fleury^s  Manners,  etc.  p.  346— 3&0 :  but  the  long  and  luminous  discus- 
sion  of  the  subject  SamarHaiu,  in  Calmet*s  Bib.  Encyclop.  must  be  referred  to^ 
as  commumcating'  very  abundant  information. 


xxvii.— xxxiv.  xxxvii.p— xxxix.  xliz.  34.-39.  and  1.  IL  (4.)  Under  the  government 
ofGedaliahyXl.f— xliv.— Dr.  Blayney,  whose  translation  and  Notes  might,  it  is 
presumed,  be  improved  by  similar  additions  to  those  already  suggested  in  rafe- 
rence  to  Dr.  Lowth*s  Isaiah^-^Sarpsov  has  written  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Sept.  hi  the  order  of  these  prophecies^ 
and  has  given  a  table  ilhistrating  those  variatloiis.  Introd.  BIbL  lib.  Vet.  Test, 
iii.  p.  144  'y  Homers  Introd.  iv.  p,  196— 206  j  and  Townsend's  Arrang.  ii.  p.  383— 
388,  furnish  most  uaeAil  ezphumtions. 

2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14 ;  2  Kiiros.  xxii.  8— InteUige.  vel  Avroypa^  Mosis^ 
quod  juasu  Dei  in  sacrario  repositum  erat.  Dent.  xxxi.  24  :  vel  quemvis  libnun 
Legb.  Adeo  neglecta  erat  sub  Manasse  et  Amon  lex  Dei,  ut  pro  re  magna  et 
extraordinaria  habitum  sit  re  pestum  ftiisse  Ubmm  Leglsin  templo  Impii  illi  Rcges 
aacros  libroe  aut  combuaaerunt  aut  oompressenmt  Adeo  nt  Josias  non  dum  habnerit 
Ubmm  L^is.  **  In  the  house,  etc."  Vel  in  area  aliqna  pecuniaria  dum  inde  argen- 
tnm  ad  Templi  fabricam  etfunderetur;  vel  in  nraroTempli  hhic  inde  perfosso,  hi 
qoo  aacerdotes  aliqui  Ubros  Legis  absconderaat  in  secretis  loculamentis  quse  jam  per 
c«mentario8  dum  santa  tecta  instanrant,  aperta  ct  libri  in  Inoem  product!  sunt. 
Poolers  Synops.  i.  col.  698.  The  Scriptures  discovered !  Thanks  to  Providence  lor 
their  wonderful  preservatioo»  and  the  growhig  extent  of  their  diffuaion  in  modara 
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times.  I%e  BriHah  and  Foreign  BihU  Sodeip  propoeet  as  its  worthy,  imriyalled 
ol^ect^tkat<<the  book  ofthe  law  siMmldbefouAtfy"  not «  la  the  li^tee  «f  Atf  Lord" 
ODly,  but  **  in  the  house**  of  eTery  hiuDan  being  throoghoat  the  worid ! 

Zephah  I AB— -probably  addreiaed  thoae  idolalroas  prfeats  who  were  not 
yet  extirpate  by  the  rettgloiis  zeal  of  JosfaOi.  ^E»h.  L  4>  &-^  comp.  with 
SKmgsjddli'd^  6— 13).F->Frophedes  diiefly  aeooCoipftthed  by  Nebachadnenar. 
Ligfatfoot^i  Chron ;  Gray*s  K^. 

2  CMoW.-  xzxV.  18. — Thii  peaiOTer  was  cel^mtted  in  eta<^  conformity  to 
all  the  roles  appointed  by  Moses  ;■  so  tluM  hosocft  |lBis6Ydr  had  been  kept  since  the 
days  of  Samuel  the  Ptaphet.   WaMirSerlpt  IfisC..  cfartpuxU.a.59. 

HARAKKUK^t  seems  probable  that  he  li?ed  iner  the  tiddng  of  Nineveh ; 
as  he  prophesies  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  is  silent  on  the  sal^ect  of  the  AmyAuii 
He  stands  high  in  the  class  of  the  Hebi^w  poets.— Newcome,  WeUs,  Green. 

2  Cflftoir.  xzxT.  25.— -Public  diarttctem  were  lamented  in  anni?emry  ao- 
lemnities  with  mouhifVil  muiic,  and  oftentimes  in  such  a  manneras  might  represent 
the  cfarconstanoes  of  their  afllietlon  oUr  dettth,  ail  fiir  itt  they  dMfeld  with  proprt<»y. 
Harmer^s  ObserTat.  ill.  p.  435.  *     . 

iiREM.  xxxY.  1 — 19.— On  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  Rechabites,  the  reader  is 
adTised  to  look  at  Galmet*s  Bib.  Encyclop.  torn  ii.  and  Dr.  Blayney*s  Jeremiah. 

Dahibl — ^was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  PrdpBets :  in€  cbnyersed  fiunilliiffy 
with  God,  and  liM  only  predicted  fhtnite  erentb  (as  oHier  profbels  did),  but  also 
determined  the  tfafte  tai  which  they  alu>«ld  happoH:  Joa^ns,  Antiq.  Jud.  Ub.  z. 
c.  11.  Sect.  7.  See  more  in  Homers  IntrodM.  It.  pp.  21<^— 419. 

Dah.  I.  1.— The  year  of  the  CaptiTity  must  be  dated  ttom  A.C.  606,  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim ;  for  the  decree  ti  Cyrus  was  issued  at  the  end  of  the 
seTenty  years,  in  the  year  536.  Townsoid  ii.  p.  451.  Encyclop.  Metrop.  Plurt  iii. 
History  p.  178. 

[To  be  conthioed  in  the  next.] 


ECCLES.  i.  9. 

**  There  u  no  new  iking  under  ike  smn." 

In  vain  we  search  for  something  new, 
In  all  we  bear,  in'  all  we  Tlew ; 
For  things  of  every  kind  have  l^n. 
In  substance,  what  they  now  are  seen. 
In  proof,  among  the  names  of  note, 
A  Solomon  we/Veely  quote. 
Who  rangM  tlie  field  of  knowledge  o*cr, 
And  left  us  nothing  to  explore. 
That  which  is  now  with  rapture  seen. 
As  it  before  had  never  been, 
Is  but  the  child  of  former  times, 
Or  other  men,  or  other  climes. 
The  same  pursuits  mankind  engage ; 
The  same  vile  passions  rule,  or  rage ; 
the  same  their  fbars,  and  hopes,  and  joys, 
Their  arts,  theur  studies,  and  their  toys : 
Man  is  but  man,  whatever  his  name. 

And  right  and  wrong  aire  still  the  same.  J.  B. 

Haverfbrdwesi. 


96$ 


IWeprinHkefoUowing  bMrnH/MlHamoM,  omABaM^fioma  wmrkju$ipmhiUktd, 
amd  enMlled;  **  An  Apologp  for  Hon  JwnC* !  we  wi$k  U  am  nimttve  drcm- 
laNom.  ED.] 

I. 
Maker  of  all  thingi !  g;ood  aind  Wiae  art  iboa. 

And  powerful,  as  thy  wondrom  woriu  declare  ^-> 
Yet  not  thoie  glorlea,  that  adorn  the  bro# 

Of  oahle-Te^ed  night— 4iot  mooo^  nor  star. 
Nor  aught  sublime  or  beautmil  iMetbw,' 

Can  with  thy  nobljBst  work,  the  Mipd,  compare ! 
Though  bright  and  lovelyy  yet  anoonidous  these 
Tis  Mind  alone,  that  lives,  and  feels,  and  aces 

If  minds  had  not  existed,  all  beside, 

Of  great  and  glorious,  had  1>eeil  made  In  Vain  ; 
Without  the  conseioiui  spirit  to  reftde    • 

Beneath  this  ounoaVe  heaven^  the  wide  donuihi 
Of  nature  were  a  yaat,  uDoocupied, 
J  And  dreary  waste— -the  solitary  ceign 
Qf  eyerlasting  silence  >^*^  the  soiit— 
That  spiarlc  dmne— that  anunates  the  whole. 

The  soul— that  looloi  aroimd,  and  sees, 

That^  iHth.  one  glance,  unnumberM  worlds 
Tliat  pondenaU ^t is,  or  e*er,hath  been. 

And  into  die  darii  future  boldly  pries :— - 
Bears  she  no  value  ?  seans  her  nature  main  ? 

By  the  bright  worlds  that  tiirong  yon  axore  skies. 
The  glorious  worth  .and  dignity  she  boasta 
Outweigh  the  pomp  of  all  yon  glittering  hosts ! 

IV.     . 
Hail!  everlasting  spirits-breath  divine 

Of  the  Abnighty-Heaven^i  bright  oflkpring,  hail! 
When  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  shall  cease  to  shine. 

And  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean's  waters  feil, 
Hiou  still  shalt  be— imBiortal  vigour  thine. 

Their  history  shall  be  unto  thee  a  tale 
Of  times  so  distant,  ages  so  long  past. 
Thou  would'st  forget  oiem,  could  thy  knowledge  waste. 

V. 
Hail !  thou  bright  effludhce  of  the  Eterma  Mbd ! 

Made,  in  his  image,  formed  for  his  delight  j 
OrdainM  to  triumph  |n  the  onconfined. 

And  blisMful  presence  of  the  Infinite — 
Yes,  thou  Shalt  Hve,  shalt  really  Ute,  and  Bad, 

ALge,  siokneas,  sorrow,  pate,  death,  vanishM  quite  ^ 
Unless  thou  now  thy  froffer'd  good  refusett, 
Add  earthly  pleasure  for  tli^  jmrtion  cboooest. 

How  lovely  iod  how  liistfng['£«  the  fbrms 

^Vhich  thy  inMqp^tiiallbn  can  giviMMtth  to ! 
To  (fistattt  ages  they  ^tcscrf  e  their  channs, 

Ajid  4iall  edntihve  vh9Q  .tlto  he^^wtfm  and  earth  do 
But  tba^  which  t^  with  aMf4i.iiopori^u>ce  ar^is, 

Thi|t  I  know  nothing  to  ooiA'pare  ita  worth  to, 
Is,  that  our  deeds  in  their  effiNrtaslkail  live 
For  ever,  and  their  endless  meed  receive. 
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M arky  diap.  is.  ver.  49. 

Ua£  yap  irvpc  dXivOif <f crai^  coi  irava  3vma  dXi  aXi^9<rcrac. 
For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fircy  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salf^ 

This  sentence  connects  with  the  foregoing ;  as  the  particle  yap, 
foTy  which  is  causal,  shews.  In  the  preceding  verse  we  read,  that 
offenders  shall  be  cast  into  the  Gehenna  of  fire ;  where  the  fire  shall 
perpetually  burn  them,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  crimes  shall 
perpetually  torment  them.  For  every  one,  that  is,  vac  o  €cc  rt^v 
yttvav  Tov  m/poQ  /3Xf|0ecc,  AXurOifverai,  f(Mr  every  one,  who  is  cast 
into  the  Gehenna  of  fire,  shall  be  seasoned^  shatt  be  preterved  in 
this  fireu  This  fire  shall  act  upon  the  wicked,  who  are  thrown 
into  it,  as  brine  acts  ui^n  the  meat,  over  which  it  is  poured* 
It  shall  consolidate,  not  consume  them.  Unlike  all  other  nres,  it 
shall  not  destroy  life,  but  prolong  it.  Such  is  the  state  of  every 
incorrigible  offender.  It  remains  to  be  shewn,  what  is  the  portion 
reserved  for  the  faithful.  Every  fiuthful  disciple,  who  is  so  truly 
devoted  to  the  Christian  cause,  as  to  be  ready  to  die  in  its  de- 
fence, is  here  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  sacrifice,  seasoned 
with  salt.  Uatra  ^vo'ia,  every  sacrifice,  saith  Christ,  thus  prepared 
for,  and  devoted  to  me,  shall  be  considered  as  seasoned  with  salt. 
The  Jews  were  taught  to  understand  that  sacrifices,  so  seasoned, 
were  acceptable  to  the  Lord.  Every  sincere  disciple  is  here,  by  an- 
ticipation and  prolepsis,  denominated  ^vtrta,  a  sacrifice.  By  this  ap- 
pellation he  was  forwamed  of  an  event,  which  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution would  not  fail  to  accomplish.  With  a  like  view  to  sacrifices^  St. 
Paul  thus  writes  to  the  Philippians :  ci  Kai  tnrev^ofiaif  if  1  be  poured 
out ;  and  to  Timothy :  iyto  yap  riSri  erjreySofiaiy  for  I  am  note  ready 
to  be  poured  out. 

Thus  the  punishment,  hereafter  to  be  inflicted  on  the  wicked,  and 
the  recompence  reserved  for  the  faithful,  are  expressed  in  terms, 
fetched  from  those  sacrificial  rites  with  which  the  Jews  were  conver- 
sant. Commentators,  conceiving  the  sense  to  be,  consumed  bv 
fire,  have  proposed  to  read,  instead  of  aXiffOi^vcrai,  skall  be  salted^ 
itvaXiatrdriaeTaiy  shall  be  destroyed.  But  the  very  reverse  of  con- 
sumed  is  the  sense  intended.  A  learned  critic  has  indeed  said, 
that  **  as  to  salting  with  fire,  nothing  can  be  made  of  it."  Much, 
and  much  more  to  the  purpose,  may  be  made  of  it,  than  can  be 
made  of  any  word,  which  criticism,  in  its  ardour  to  amend,  may 
have  undeirtaken  to  substitute.  Salt  is  good ;  but  if  the  salt  avaXoy 
ycvi/rai,  should  have  become  insipid,  ev  rivt  avro  oprvvcre,  quo  con- 
dimento  salem  ipsum  condietis.,  Rev.  H.  Mben. 


;       Idr .  i&tvtitfi  on  tj^e  ILatiti  Uulgate. 

Notwithstanding  the  erroneous  sentiments  of  Dr.  Geddes,  as 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  sceptical  notion  of 
miracles,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  biblical  knowledge  was  ex- 
tensiye,  his  talents  as  a  critic  respectable,  and  that  his  memory  is 
worthy  of  being  revered,  as  having  proved  himself  an  honest  man, 
possessed  of  an  upright  and  independent  mind.  His  biog^pher. 
Dr.  John  Mason  Crood,  observing,  that  the  Latin  Bible  of  the  vulgiEu*, 
or  St.  Jerom's  edition,  comprised  almost  the  sole  topic  of  his  studies 
at  Scalan,  (a  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land,) anduat  no  man  more  critically,  orphilologically>invesitigated 
the  subject  than  Dr.  Geddes,  presents  us  with  the  following,  as  his 
own  history  of  that  ancient  version,  and  the  judgment  that  he  formed 
of  it  in  hb  maturer  years. 

**  The  first  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,*'  says  Dr.  Geddes, 
**  were  made  from  the  Greek  of.  the  Septuagint,  and  as  the  Greek 
copies  greatly  varied,  the  Latin  versions  varied  still  more  ;  because 
they  were  not  only  done  from  difierent  archetypes,  but  also  by  many 
different  hands  :  for  every  one,  says  St.  Augustine,  who  had  got  a 
tincture  of  Greek  learning,  fell  to  translating  for  Mmself ;  so  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  translations  had  become  in* 
numerable. 

**  To  remedy  this  glaring  inconvenience,  St.  Jerom  undertook 
to  revise  that  which  was  chiefly  used,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Italic^  on  the  most  correct  copies  of  the  Greek.  Having  now 
occasion  to  consult  the  works  of  Origen,  he  soon  perceived  that  the 
Greek  itself  was  in  many  places  corrupted ;  or,  at  least,  that  it 
differed  .widely  from  the  Greek  versions  that  had  been  more  recently 
made  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  this  it  probably  was  that  gave  him  the 
first  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  translation.  For  that  purpose,  he 
applied  eagerly  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  consulted  the 
most  learned  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  compared  all  the  Greek  versions 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  original;  and,  at  length,  convinced 
of  the  insufficiency  of.  the  old  Latin  version,  even  with  all  his  own 
corrections  and  improvements,  be  seriously  set  about  making  a  new 
one,  from  the  best  Hebrew  copies  he  coidd  procure.  This  he  ac- 
complished at  difierent  intervals,  and'  rather  by  starts  than  a  con- 
tinual labour,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  amidst  many  contradic- 
tions, reproaches,  and  the  most  bitter  invectives.  For  scarcely  had 
his  first  essays  made  their  appearatice,  when  the  cry  from  every 
<]|uarter  was  set  up  against  diem,  as  a  daring  and  dangerous  innova- 
tion, that  tended  to  discredit  a  version  so  long  used  in  the  Latin 
church,  and  made  from  one  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*^  Although  Jerom,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
and  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  despised,  at  first,  the  unjust  and 
invidious  cavils  of  his  adversaries,  yet  they  were  so  often  repeated, 
and  countenanced  by  such  high  characters  in  the  church,  that  he 
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ISfUlical  ^ranelationiy. 

PAUL'S  DEFENCE  BEFORE  THE  ATHENIAN  JUDICATURE. 

Then  Ptraly  standing  ap  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus,  said : 
Athenians !  I  perceive  tiiat  you  are  exceedingly  religions  j 
For  passing  along,  and  looking  at  the  ol^ects  of  your  devotion, 
I  found  even  an  altar,  on  which  there  was  inscribed— 

^  TO  THE  UNKEOWH  GOD**! 

Whom,  therefore,  without  knowing,  ye  worship^— 
Him  proclaim  I  onto  you. 

The  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all  things  which  are  in  it 
The  same  being  Lord  of  heayen  and  earth,  doth  not  dwell  in  temples  made  by  hands: 
Neither  is  he  served  by  human  hands,  as  if  he  needed  any  thing. 
Himself  giving  to  all,  life  and  breath  and  all  things.— 
Besides,  he  hath  made  of  one  blood  every  nation  of  men. 
To  dwell  upon  the  whole  fhce  of  the  earth ; 

Having  prescribed  the  appointed  seasons  and  the  boundaries  of  their  habitatiofl : 
To  seek  God,  if  then  indeed  they  might  feel  after  Him,  and  find  Hun  \ 
Although  He  is  not  tax  fkxim  each  one  of  us. 
For  in  Him  we  live,  and  are  moved,  and  exist : 
As  also  some  of  your  own  poets  have  declared : 
^  For  we  even  His  oflbpring  are". 
Being  therefore  the  ofibpring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  imagine. 
That  the  Deity  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
A  sculpture  of  the  art  and  contrivance  of  man. 
But  overlooking  these  times  of  ig^rance, 
God,  now,  charges  all  men  every  where  to  repent : 

Because  he  hath  fixed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 
By  the  Man  to  whom  he  hath  determined  it. 
Offering  assurance  to  all,  having  raised  Him  Arom  the  dead. 

Evangelist  Luke,  in  his  <<  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  3  ch.  xvii.  ver.  22—31. 

Hie  above  was  lately  read  before  a  society,  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  who  meet  monthly,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  improve- 
ment  on  subjects  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  is  now  ofl^ered  for  the  use  and  ser. 
vice  of  the  Critica  Biblica^— by 

Th€  TrtmikOar. 
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9L  Kii^liograpl^Ual  anv*  &tititaX  Account 

OF 
THE  VARIOUS  EDITIONS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS* 


BIBUA  POLYGLOITA. 

III. — BiBLiA  Sacra,  Hebraice^   Chaldaice,  Grace^  Latine^  et 
Germanice^  studio  JoHANNis    Draconitis.  Vitebergte  1563, 
ufol. 


This  Poljglott  came  out  in  parts,  at  different  times :  the  title  of  the 
first  is: 

Geneseos  Patriarchs  Sex^  Adam^  Noahy  Abram^  Isaac^  Jacobs 
Joseph^  cum  translationibus/ontis  Hebraicif  Chaldaica^  Grteca^ 
LtUtna^  Germanica^  ac  expiicatione grammatica  linguig  et  scrips 
turte  tanctig  et  indice  Christi  Sahatorit  Mundi.  Doctor 
Johannes  Draconites^  Vitebergte,  excudebat  Johdnnes  Crato 
MDLXIII. 

It  is  generaUj  understood  that  one  reason  lor  this  Bible  having 
aM>eared  at  different  periods  is,  that  the  editor  travelled  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  tiius  completed  his  work,  and  this  supposition  is 
l>ome  out  by  the  fact  of  the  various  parts  having  been  printed  alter* 
natelj  at  Leipsic,  and  Wirtemberg ;  we  shall  give  the  titles  of  these 
parts  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Psaiterium  cum  translatione  fontis  Hebraici^  Chaldaica^  Grteca^ 
Latino^  Germanica^  ac  expiicatione  grammatica  lingutB  ac 
scripturtB  sacrte^  et  indice  regni  Christi,  Doctor  Johannes 
Dr aconites,  Viteberg€By  excudebat  Johannes  Crato,  MDLXIII. 
fol. 

Jesaias  Propheta  cum  translatione^  etc.  Doctor  Johannes  Dra* 
conites,  Lipsiee^  excudebat  Joh,  Rhamba,  MDLXIII.  yb/. 

Proverbia  Salomonis,  Cum  trans lationibus^  etc.  Doctor  Johannes 
Draconites,  Vitebergce^  Johannes  Crato  excudebat^  anno 
MDLXIII./o/. 

Malachias  Propheta,  Cum  translationibuSf  etc.  Doctor  Johan- 
nes Draconites,  Lipsia^  Johannes  Rhamba  excudebat.  Anno 
MDLXIIII.  fol. 

Joel  Propheta,  Cum  translationibuSf  etc.  Doctor  Johannes  Draco^ 
nites,  VitebergiBf  excudebat  Johannes  Crato,  Anno  MDLXV. 
fol. 

•  Continiied  from  p.  171. 
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subjoining  a  list  of  detached  books  or  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  Hntter  edited. 

Genesis,  Ebraice,  Gntee^  Latine  et  Germanice.  Studio  Etiee 
Hnttei^  8vo.  Norimberg®,  i6oi.  8to. 

EMiaSy  Hebraice,  Greece  et  Latine.  Stndio  Elise  Hutteri,  4to. 
1601. 

Malachias  duodecim  Versionum.  Stndio  Elise  Hutteri,  4to.  Norim- 
bergsBy  1^0. 

Malachias,  Hebraice,  Chaldaice,  Grsece,  Latine  et  Germanice. 
Studio  Eliffi  Hntteri,  4to.  NorimbergsBy  1601. 
-  Psalterium  harmonicum,  Ebraice,  Greece,  Latine  et  Germanice ; 
pro  yerbi  Dei  et  ling^amm  studiosis,  editum  studio  et  labore, 
Eliee  Hutteri,  Crermani,  8vo.  Norimbergse,  l602. 

Specimen  quatuor  ling^arum  harmonicum  in  Psalterium,  studio. 
Eliee  Hutteri.  Norimbergce,  1602,  8yo. 

Sanctus  Mattheeus,  Syriace,  Italice,  Ebraice,  Hispamce,  Greece, 
Gallice,  Latine,  Anglice,  Germanice,  Danice,  Bohemice,  Polo- 
nice,  ex  dispositione  et  adomatione  Elise  Hutteri,  Germani, 
Norimbergee,  MDXCIX.  4to. 

Sanctus  Marcus,  Syriace,  etc.,  dispositione  et  adomatione,  EHse 
Hutteri,  Gennani,  Norimbergee,  MDC.  4to. 

Novum  Testamentum  harmonicum  Ebraice,  Greece,  Latine  et 
Germanice.  Pro  verbi  Dei  et  linguarum  cultoribus  editum  ab 
Elia  Huttero,  Germane.  Noribergee  cum  Sac.  Cses.  Majestatis : 
etc.,  nee  non  Regis  Galliorum  et  Navarree,  etc.  Priyilegiis,  4to. 
anno  MDCIL 

Specimen  trium  linguarum  harmonicum  in  Novum  Testamentum, 
studio  Eliae  Hutteri,  8vo.  Noribergse,  l602. 

To  these  may  be  added  : 
Biblia    Ebrsea,    cura    et  studio    Eliae    Hutteri,    fol.   Hamburg!, 
MDLXXXVU. 

This  edition  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  notice  in   course. 
See  further,  Le  Long  and   Masch,  tom.  i.  p.  390-1-9-3.  Cle- 
ment, lom.  iv.  p.  184.  to  190.  Dibdin,  vol.  i.  p.  31,  to  33.  Vogt.  etc. 


V. — (I.)  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Textus  Archciypos  Version 
nesque  priccipuas  ab  E celesta  antiqtiiius  receptas  complecien" 
tia.  4to.  et  8vo.  Lond.  MDCCCXXI. 

(IL)  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Gallice,  Italice,  Hispanice, 
et  Germanice,  Versiones  pr€ecipuas  ab  Ecclesias  CnuiSTixn is 
HoDiE  receptas  ant  vulgo  approbatas  complectentia,  4to.  et 
8vo.  Lone/.  MDCCCXXI. 

The  great  rarity  and  value  of  all  former  Polyglotts  being  such 
as  to  preclude  the  greater  portion  of  biblical  scholars  from  obtaining 
this  assistance,  so  necessary  to  their  studies,  induced  Mr.  Bagster, 
the  publisher  of  the  above,  to  undertake  this  beautiful  and  generally 
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accurate  edition,  which  is  notorious  for  its  accessible  price  to  all 
descriptions  of  purchasers.  It  contains  the  Hebrew  test  of  the 
Old  Testament^  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuag^t  Greek 
version,  the  yulgate  Latin,*  and  the  authorised  English  versions  of  the 
entire  Bible ;  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Peschito 
or  old  S^ac  version  of  it,  The  types  (stereotype)  used  in  printing 
this  edition  are  entirely  new,  and,  with  the  paper,  of  great  beauty  and 
lustre.  The  Hebrew  text  is  taken  ^om  Vander  Hpoght;  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  from  Dr.  Kennicott*s  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
is  supplied  in  the  shape  of  an  appendix.  The  Septuagint  is  from 
Bos*s  edition  of  the  Vatican  text.  At  the  end  of  the  Old  Testamept 
are  added  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs, 
together  with  the  Masoretic  notes,  termed  Keri  and  Ketib,  the 
various  lections  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  as  edited  by  Dr.  Grabe, 
and  the  Apochryphal  chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  New  Testa- 
ment (Greek),  is  printed  from  Mill's  edition,  celebrated  as  the  Textus 
Rec^tus,  with  the  whole  of  the  valuable  readings  given  by  Griesbach 
in  his  edition  of  18P^;  the  Peschito  or  oldSyriac  v^r«ion  is  taken 
from  Widmanstadt's  isdiition,  published  at  Viemia,  1555,  collated 
with  an  edition  lately  put  forth  undejr  t)ie  sanction  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Apocalypso  and  such  of  the  epistles  as 
are  not  found  in  the  Peschito,  are  givei)  froip  the  Philoxeniaii  or 
new  Syriac  version.  Tho  Apocalypse  is  printed  fron^  the  edition  of 
that  learned  orientalist,  ]Louis  de  Dien,  from  the  Elzevir  prescf, 
I^Jgdnni  Batavorum,  16^7 ;  and  the  epistles  from  the  edition  of 
Pr.  Pocock,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1680.  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  taken 
fropi  that  of  Pope  Clemej^t  VIII.  The  English  version  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  marginial  rei^deiiiigs,  and  a  valuable  and  copious 
selection  of  parallel  texts. 

The  second  part  contains,  as  expressed  in  the  title,  the  modern 
versions,  viz.  JFriench,  Italian,  Spanish,  avd  German,  taken  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments, — as  we  gather  from  Mr.  Bagster^s  pros- 
pectus, for  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  infonpation 
from  the  publisher,  who  is  extraordinary  taciturn  upon  this  subject  ;— 
but,  to  return  to  the  point,  the  French  version  is  from  the  Basle 
edition,  the  Italian  from  Diodati,  the  Spanish  from  P.  Scio,  and  the 
German  from  Luther* s  translation.  IVe  do  not  give  this  information 
with  confidence  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  altibough  we  have  little 
doubt  but  that  we  are  correct^  This  edition  besides  being  printed 
in  4 to.  and  8vo.  possesses  this  singular  advantage,  that  '^  a  number 
of  copies  are  printed,  combining  the  original  texts  with  one  or  other 
.of  the  respective  versions;  and  others  containing  similar  .combinatiQiis 
of  the  versions  only.**  This  arrangement  affords  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  the  biblical  student,  to  obtain  such  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  he  may  require  at  a  reasonable  rate.  To  show  more 
fully  the  susceptible  arrangement  of  languages  in  Mr.  Bagster*s 
editions,  we  annex  the  following  diagram,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  either  two  of  the  Languages  may  be  united  in  one  Volume. 

VOL.    If.  X 
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Besides  the  above,  Mr.  Bagster  has  published,  to  range  iMth  all 
sizes  of  his  Poljglott,  the  Scripture  Harmony,  being  a  Gnicor- 
dance  of  500,000  Parallel  Passages  of  Scripture ;  each  page  agreeing, 
and  adapted  for  use,  with  either  of  the  above  Bibles. 

So  for  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  this  edition  is  printed 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  great  pains  having  been  taken  in  the  editing 
which  has  been  respectively  entrusted  to  several  eminent  and  indus- 
trious scholars  :  we  therefore  unhesitatingly  recomend  it  to  purchasers 
who  consider  price  an  object  in  the  purchase  of  a  Polyglott  Bible. 
We  should  add  that  the  Prolegomena  are  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee, 
M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  observations  in  this  department  of 
our  undertaking  (Biblia  Polyglotta),  and  we  shall  shortly  proceed  to 
furnish,  in  the  same  manner,  a  similar  account  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English,  Bibles,  devoting,  probably,  afew pages  to  the 
more  distinguished  editions  in  the  eastern  languages  less  generally 
read  than  the  Hebrew,  viz.  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.  but,  before  so 
doing,  we  have  some  additional  matter  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
, relating  chiefly  to  Bishop  Walton,  of  whose  Polyglott  Bible,  we 
treated  at  some  length,  p.  77.  :  the  curiosity  and  intrinsic  value  of 
this  matter  induces  us  to  nope  that  our  readers  will  feel,  with  us,  the 
propriety  of  introducing  it  in  the  next  number  rather  than  adding  it  in 
the  form  of  an  Appendix  to  the  whole  series  when  completed.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  this  information  has  been  discovered  since  the 
composition  of  our  account  of  the  Polyglott  Bibles,  and  up  to  this 
moment  we  believe  a  portion  of  it  to  be  unpublished,  and  the  remainder 
known  but  to  very  few  individuals. 
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Nolwithatandiiig  the  inretente  hatred  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  reUgioB, 
they  have  nerer  yet  been  conricted  of  falsyfying  the  lacred  writings,  to  impngn  Its 
truths,  or  to  weaken  its  eridences.  Indeed,  when  the  extraordinary  care,  whidi 
these  people  bestow  on  their  copies  of  the  Bible,  is  taken  into  consideratioB,  it  ap- 
pears hardly  possible  that  they  should  ever  be  indooed  to  resort  to  sndi  a  method 
of  disposing  of  those  proofs  of  our  Holy  religion  which  are  derired  from  the  prof^he- 
cies  of  theCMd  Testament.  It  is  a  constant  rule  with  them,  that  whatever  is  considend 
as  corrupt,  shall  never  be  used,  but  shall  be  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed :  a  book 
of  the  law  wanting  a  single  letter,  or  with  one  letter  too  much,  or  with  an  error  1m  a 
single  letter,  written  with  any  thing  but  ink,  or  written  upon  parchment  made  of 
the  hide  of  an  unclean  animal,  or  on  parchment  not  purposely  prepared  tar  tkii 
use,  or  prepared  by  any  but  an  Israelite,  or  on  skins  of  parchment  tied  togeikar 
by  unclean  strings,  shall  be  holden  to  be  corrupt :  that  no  word  shall  be  written, 
without  a  line  fint  drawn  on  the  parchment ;  no  word  written  by  heart,  or  with- 
out having  been  fint  pronounced  orally  by  the  writer  j  that  before  he  writes  the 
naBM  of  God,  he  shall  wash  his  pen;  that  no  letter  shall  be  Joined  to  another ; 
and  that  if  the  blank  parchment  cannot  be  seen  all  around  each  letter,  the  roll 
shall  be  corrupt.  There  are  settled  rules  for  the  length  and  breadth  of  each  sheet 
of  parchment,  and  for  the  space  to  be  left  between  each  letter,  each  word,  and 
cadi  section. 


Among  the  ecclesiastical  laws  issued  by  Canute  the  Dane,  who  ascended  the 
English  throne^  A.  D.  1017,  is  the  following,  from  which  the  low  state  of  biblical 
knowledge  at  that  time  is  sufficiently  obvious.  **  We  charge  that  every  Christian 
learn  to  luiow,  at.  the  least,  the  right  fiuth,  and  be  expert  at  patmr  natter  and  credo. 
For  with  one  of  tiiem  the  Christian  should  pray  to  God,  and  with  the  other  declare 
his  right  fiutb.  Christ  himself  first  sang  peier  notter^  and  taught  that  prayer 
to  his  disciples ;  and  in  this  divine  prayer  are  seven  petitions.  He  that  inward- 
ly sings  thto,  does  his  own  message  to  God  for  every  necessary  want,  either  in  re- 
lation to  this,  or  the  feCnre  life.  But  how  can  a  man  pray  inwardly  to  God,  unless  he 
have  an  inward  fidth  in  him !  Therefore,  he  hath  no  Christian  coounnnion  in  the 
consecrated  places  of  rest  after  death ;  nor  is  he  capable  of  the  honsel  (or  eacha- 
rist),  in  this  life,  nor  is  he  good  Christian,  who  will  not  learn  it :  nor  can  he  be 
surety  for  another  at  baptism,  much  more  at  the  bishop^s  hands  (i,  e,  a  confinaa- 
tion),  till  he  have  first  learned  well  to  tekeaxee  it. 


The  earUest  translator  of  any  part  of  the  Scripturea  Into  English,  in  the  fonr- 
teenth  century,  with  whose  name  we  are  acqualnled^  was  Richard  RoUe,  a  her 
mit  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  who  resided  in,  or  near  Hampole,  in  Yorkshire, 
whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Richard  of  Hampole,  or  Richard  Hampole.  He 
was  the  author  of  **  Annotations,  or  commentaries,  on  the  IValms,**  and  several 
other  works  ;  but  his  prindpal  work  was  an  English  version  of  the  Pfealms.  Hie 
Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  hi  his  «  Historical  Account  of  the  Saxon  and  Englbh  Venkmi 
of  the  Scriptures,"  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Wicklifs  New  Testament,  has  se- 
lected  the  xxiii.  Psakn,  as  a  spedmen  of  this  translation,  Hcom  a  MS.  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum. 

«  Our  Lord  gouemeth  me,  and  nothyng  to  me  shal  wante :  stede  of  pas- 
ture thar  he  me  sette.  In  the  water  of  the  hetyng  forth  he  me  brooghte :  my  sool 
betumyde. 

**  He  ladde  me  on  the  stretis  of  rygfhtwisnesse :  for  his  name. 

^  For  win  gif  I  hadde  goo  in  myddil  of  the  shadewe  of  deeth :  I  ahal  not 
dreade  yueles,  for  thou  art  with  me. 

X  2 
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^  Hii  geerde  and  thi  ftaf :  the!  hane  comiifortid  me,    Hioii  hast  greytMd  Id 
my  sygt  a  bord :  agemi  hem  that  angiyn  me. 

**  Thou  fiittide  myn  bend  i»  ojle;  aad  my  cha^  drlmkenyi^r  what  is  cleer. 

**  And  thi  mercy  ihal  felewe  me :  in  alle  the  dayes  of  my  lyf 

^  And  that  I  wone  in  the  hons  of  oare  lord  in  the  iengthe  of  dayes.*' 


The  inftomns  conneil  of  TonloMse,  held  in  the  year  IMQ^  by  Romanos, 
cardinal  ef  St.  Angeloy  and  the  Pope's  legate,  finmed  the  first  coorts  of  Inqnisl. 
tkoy  and  published  the  firrt  eanon  which  forbade  the  Seriptures  to  the  hdty.  luno- 
cent  III.  nbont  the  oommeneement  of  this  century,  had  oommhiriMied  eotain  Gin* 
tereian  merim  to  denounce  heretics  to  the  ciril  magistnite,  to  be  corponlly 
punished  (  and  Dmninic,  the  celebrated  Spaniard,  founder  of  the  order  of  Domi- 
nicans, or  preacfainf  friars,  had  afterwards  reoeiyed  a  similar  eenuniasioa :  bnt 
it  was  in  tlw  council  of  Toulouse  that  the  Inquisition  receiyed  its  designatioo,  by 
the  decree,  for  the  erection  in  every  dty  of  a  comntii  cf  InmtUiiar^f  oomisiring 
of  one  priest,  and  three  laymen.  In  12^1,  Gregory  IX.  nominated  two  Doarial- 
«■■  Mars,  fai  Languedoc,  the  first  inqui^tors^  an  office  generally  euirnstiad  to 
HMt  aider  by  8necc«ding  pontifflk 

About  the  year  1155,  Nioholas  Bkeakspbak,  an  Engttshman,  i«h%  kj  n 
train  of  singular  adyentures,  had  risen  from  the  lowest  condlnen  to  flie  papri  dDf- 
nfty,  under  the  name  of  Adrian  IV.  sent  over  for  the  use  of  the  Edgfish  pesple, 
who  were  directed  to  commit  them  to  memory,  metrical  yeisions  of  the  Crmd  and 
XtortTg  Ptaijfer,  These  em4ons  proofo  of  the  high  regard  of  the  Roman  ponttffor 
his  countrymen,  are  hei^  copied  from  Stow's  <3ironlele  (pp.  150,  151.  LsmL  1615^ 
folio.) : 

THE  CREED.  ^ 

I  belene  in  God  Fhdir  afanidity  shipper  of  heuen  and  earth. 

And  in  Jhesns  Crist  his  onlethi  son  yre  Louerd, 

That  Is  inange  thurch  the  holy  ghost :  bore  of  Maiy  nudden, 

Tbolede  pine  ynder  Ponnoe  Pllat,  picfat  on  rode  tree^  dead  and  yburiM, 

Licht  into  belle,  the  thrldde  day  from  death  arose, 

Steich  into  heauen,  sit  on  his  fodir  richt  honde  God  afanlchty, 

Hien  Is  cominde  to  deme  the  quikke  and  the  dede, 

I  beleuein  theholy  ghost. 

All  holy  chirche. 

Mone  of  alle  hallwen:  forgiuenls  of  sine, 

Fleiss  yprising, 

Lif  withuten  end.  Amen. 

THE  LORirS  PRAYER. 

Vre  fodir  in  heuene  riche. 
Thi  name  be  haiiid  eueriliche. 
Thou  bring  ys  to  thi  michil  blisce, 
Thi  will  to  wirche  thu  ys  wisse, 
Als  hit  is  in  heuene  ido^ 
Euer  in  earth  ben  hit  also. 
That  holi  bred  that  lasteth  ay. 
Thou  sendhit  ous  this  iike  day 
Forgiue  ous  all  that  we  hauith  don, 
Ab  we  foiginet  ych  other  mon. 
He  let  us  foUe  in  no  foundling, 
Ak  scilde  us  fro  the  foole  th^,  Amen. 

This  singular  instance  of  a  Pope  of  Rome  deeming  it  necessary  to  triWMmii  to 
England,  a  yemacnlar  yersion  of  the  Creed  and  Pater  ATotfer  sufficiently  ifidicttw 
the  low  state  of  religious  information  among  the  inferior  dawes  of  the  people,  and 
certainly  is  not  yery  creditable  to  the  literary  abiUties  of  the  catholic  dmy  of 
that  period. 
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Lo!  yoDder  toiling,  fettcrM  band 
Of  captive  wretdies— who  are  they  ? 

Beneath  oppreaaion^s  iron  hand. 
They  struggle  thro*  the  Uye-long  day. 

3 

There  atanda,  in  h wnan  ahape,  a  Bend 
Whoae  breaat  no  pity  ever  knew ; 
he  tyrant*a  dreaded  minioii— screen  d 
From  vengeance,  and  Arom  Juatioe  too. 

8 

He  lifta  the  knotted,  wirey  aconige— 
That  acourge  which  dripa  with  human  gore  } 

Onward  each  trampled  alave  to  nigc  — 
With  toil  o*eroome-vwhat  can  they  Bore? 

4 

Each  breath  appeara  a  groan  aupprest, 
Eacfaatepa  pang,  each  look  despair; 

No  g^leam  of  comfort  warma  that  breaat; 
O God!  regard  the  wreCobea*  prayer. 

5 

Forbear  ye  dogs  of  hell—or  dread 

That  power  who  makea  their  canae  hia  own ; 
And  fear  Hie  arm  with  vengeance  red. 

Which  your  proud  creat  i&dl  aoon  bring  down. 

6 

Israel  njoloe— yonr  father's  God 

Shall  smite  your  chaina  and  break  yonr  yoke; 
Prond  Pharaoh  soon  shall  own  his  rod, 

And  Egypt  feel  the  avenging  stroke. 

7 

*T!s  night— «11  nature  now  la  hnah*d^ 
Except  hie  prayer  whom  aorrow  wrings : 

Hark—what  waathat  which  by  me  rush*d  ?— 
The  sounding  of  hnmoital  wings. 

8 

And  hark  again— the  death-cry  sounds. 

The  shafts  of  terror  thickly  fly . 
By  heav*nly  hands  andunaecn  womids. 

Ere  moriOng  light  the  firat-bora  die. 

9 

'Tismom;  and laraers  boat  go  on 

(With  Egypt's  spoib)  their  gladaome  way , 

But  will  not  Pharaoh  venture  one 
Last  desperate  struggle  for  hia  prey  ? 

10 

In  grim  array  his  armed  host, 
With  fierce  pursuit  at  length  appear; 

While  Israel  crowd  the  Red  Sea  coast, 

like  timoroos,  trembling,  death  struck  deer 
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11 

Botio!  where  on  that  hated  itninft. 

The  aged  aeer  overlooks  the  flood ; 
And  at  Jehovah's  high  command, 

He  nrntes  the  waters  with  his  rod. 

12 

Hiat  sign  the  miumaring  waves  obey  y 

The  roaring  deep  its  diannel  bares. 
And  leaves  an  open  vntrod  way, 

Which  ranaom*d  Israel  safely  dares. 

13 

<<  Drive  on  and  vengeance  be  oar  cry,** 

The  frowning,  furious  monarch  said, 
**  For  Egypt's  Gods  the  ocean  dry. 

That  wc  may  conquer  in  its  bed. 

.  14 

<<  Is  not  the  earth  and  sea  our  own  ? 

Hiis  our  right  hand  what  power  shall  brave? 
Not  ev'n  Jehovah  from  his  throne 

Yon  rebel  host  iVom  death  shall  save.** 

15 

As  night  descendii,  they  onward  rush, 

WiSi  clattering  arms  and  ourses  loud: 
But  now,  the  streama  of  light  which  gush 

Thro*  darkneiB  from  yon  pillar'd  cloud 

16 

Arrest  their  headlong,  thundering  qpeed ; 

And  dire  dismay  each  bosom  feels : 
Conftision  grows  as  they  recede— 

The  morning  watch  their  gprief  reveals* 

17 

Israel  hath  gainM  the  shore— -and  lo ! 
The  spell-bound  waves  again  give  way ; 

Jehovah  bids  the  waters  flow- 
Can  Egypt's  monarch  bid  them  stay  ? 

18 

The  tempests  roar,  the  surg^  lash. 

And  each  expiring  shriek  they  smother : 
Deep  calls  to  deep  and  biUows  dash 

The  mailed  warriors*  gainat  each  other» 

19 

That  shore  is  strew*d  with  many  a  cone. 

By  hungry  dogs  and  vultures  torn : 
And  Egy^^thy  o'erWhelmed  force. 

Now  let  thy  widowM  daughters  mourn. 

20 

So  may  oppression  perish— «o 

May  pride  and  cruelty  be  broken : 
And  let  earth's  haughty  tyrants  know. 

In  tkiMy  of  their  own  doom  the  token. 

Datentry.  J.  W.  T. 
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&titicA\  anil  j^tmtitaX  ^otittHf « 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.* 


THE     BOOK    OF     RUTH. 


THt  book  of  Rothy  so  called  from  its  relating  the  history  of  a  Moabtteai  of  that 
name,  has  g^erally  been  considered  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  Judges,  and  as  an 
introduction  to  those  of  Samuel ;  hence  it  is  placed,  in  our  Bibles,  between  those 
books.  In  the  Hebrew  canon  it  formed  part  of  the  book  of  Judges ;  but  the  mo. 
dern  Jews  generally  make  it  one  of  the  five  MegilMkff  which  they  place  im 
mediately  after  the  Pentateuch.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  this  book  is  publicly 
read  by  the  Jews,  because  the  circumstances  it  relates  took  place  at  the  time  of 
harvest. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  settling  the  chronology  of  this  book.  Mol- 
denhawer  after  some  Jewish  writers,  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Ehud  [A.  M.  2679.] ; 
Lightfoot,  to  the  period    between  the   administration  of  Ehud   and   Deborah; 
Usher  to  the  time  of  Shamgar ;  Junius  and  Townsend,  to  the  days  of  Deborah ; 
Bishop  Patrick  and  Mr.  Home,  to  the  time  of  Gideon  ;  Rabbi  Kimchi,  to  the  time 
of  Ibzan ;  and  Josephus  to  the  administration  of  Eli :  but  Augustine  brought  it 
down  moch  lower,  referring  it  to  the  time  of  the  regal  government  of  the  Israelites. 
The  chief  difficulty  which  exists  in  settling  the  chronology  of  this  period, 
arises  from  its  being  stated  by  St.  Matthew^  that  wmon,  the  father  of  Boas 
(who  married  Ruth),  was  the  husband  of  Rahab  (PaxaQ,  by  whom  is  generally  un- 
derstood Rahab  the  harlot,  who  protected  the  spies  seat  into  the  land  by  Joidiua; 
and  yet  that  Boaz  was  the  grandfather  of  I)ayid,  who  was  bom  above  360  years 
after  the  siege  of  Jericho.    We  must,  however,  in  this  case  conclude,  either  with 
Usher,  that  the  ancestors  of  David,  as  eminent  for  righteousness,  or  as  designed 
to  be  conspicuous,  because  in  the  lineage  of  the  Messiah,  were  blessed  with  ex- 
traordinary length  of  life :   or  else,  that  only  such  names  are  mentioned  in  the  ge 
nealogy  as  were  distinguished  and  known  among  the  Jews:§  or  that  the  Payof 
of  Matthew,  and  the  am  of  Joshua,  (written  Paaf,  Heb.  xi.  3;  and  James  li.  95.) 
are  different  persons,  which  seems  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  orthography.  With^ 
4>at  attempting  to  decide,  where  so  many  eminent  biblic^  writers  difler,  we  shall 
refer  our  readers  who  wish  to  investigate  the  matter  further,  to  Lightfoot*s  Har- 
mony of  the  Old  Test ;  Gray*s  Key,  on  Ruth ;  Mackuight  on  Matt,  i,  6 ;  and  Dr. 
A.  Clarke*s  preface  to  Ruth. 

This  book,  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  has  been  attributed  to  various  au 
thors.  Some  consider  it  q^  the  production  of  Hezekiah,  others,  as  that  of  Ezra ) 
but,  the  best  founded  opinion  appears  to  be  that  which  ascribes  it  to  Samuel, 
and  in  this  the  Jews  coincide.    That  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
time  of  Samuel  is  certain,  from  the  genealogy  recorded  in  chap.  iv.  17 — 22. 

The  design  of  the  author  of  this  book  appears  to  be,  to  trace  the  genealogy 
of  David  from  Judah,  from  which  tribe  the  Messiah  was  to  spring,  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  Jacob.|i 

The  history  relatea  in.  this  book  is  extremely  interesting,  and  is  detailed  with 
the  most  beautiful  simplicity  ^  while  it  exhibits,  in  a  striking  and  affecting  man- 
ner, God^s  providential  care  over  those  who  walk  in  his  fear,  and  sincerely  aim  at 
fulfilling  his  will.  It  has  generally  been  considered  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  re- 
cording the  adoption  of  a  Gentile  woman  into  that  family  from  which  the  Savioar 
was  to  descend,  intended  to  intimate  the  future  admiHsio#i  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  church,  and  the  comprehensive  design  of  the  Christian  Dispensation. 

The  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Ruth  has  never  been  disputed ;  and  the  Evan- 
gelists, in  their  genealogical  tables,  have  followed  its  history,  in  placuig  Ruth 
among  the  ancestora  of  our  Saviour. 

*  Continued  from  p.  176. 

f  Containing  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther. 

}  Chap.  i.  ver.  r>.  ^  Grey*s  Key,  p.  164.  ||  Gen.  xxix.  35. 
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A  V  S  I"  <i 


NOT  PAUL  BUT  JESUS,  6y  G^oMoliel  Smith,  Etq,* 

Iir  our  laiit  we  introdoced  the  reader  to  this  learned  pervonagCy  informed 
hiai  of  the  Tery  laudable  object  he  had  set  himself  to  accomplish^  and  gave  him 
a  specimen  of  the  method  he  had  adopted  to  secure  his  purpose. 

It  has  been  seen  with  what  facility  Mr.  Smith  throws  his  difficnltieti  in  the  way 
of  PauFs  divine  commission,  and  inrestiture  with  the  apostolic  office ;  we  now 
propose,  to  shew,  that,  with  equal  facility,  he  disposes  of  what  leas  gifted  minds 
would  be  led  to  view  as  difficulties  of  at  least  equal  magnitude  in  the  way  of 
his  own  theory. 

Chapter  xiii.  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  Paul's  **  snppoaable  mira- 
cles,** which  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  school  to  which  our  author  belongs. 
A  few  examples  will  afford  an  idea  of  Gamaliel  Smith's  summary  method  of 
dl^Mshig  of  every  argument  which  may  derived  fVom  such  considerations. 

In  the  case  of  Elymas  the  sorcerer  (Acts  xiii.  6—12.),  who  was  struck  with 
bllDdness,  we  have  only  to  suppose  <<  that  by  an  underittanding  between  Pisal 
and  Elymas— between  the  ex-persecutor  and  the  sorcerei^-the  sorcerer,  in  the 
view  of  all  persons,  in  whose  instance  it  was  material  that  credence  shoald  be 
given  to  the  supposed  miracle, — ^for  and  during  *  the  ieatoiC  that  was  thought 
requisite,  kept  his  eyes  shut** !  p.  303.  There  is  surely  no  necessity  for  believing  in 
a  miracle  when  the  cripple  at  Lystra  (xlv.  8—11.),  who  had  been  lame  fimn  his 
mother^  womb,  was  healed,  ^  so  long  as  a  vagrant  was  to  be  found,  wbo^  without 
any  risk,  could  act  a  part  of  this  sort  for  a  few  pence,** !  p.  305.  Hien  as  to 
the  account  of  the  damsel  being  dispossessed  of  this  spirit  of  Python  (zvi.  16— 
18.),  how  can  any  man  credit  it,  when  the  writer  has  not  informed  us,  **  What 
the  shape  of  the  devil  was  ?  What  the  substance  ?  Whence  he  last  came  ?  To  what 
place,  to  what  occupation,   after  being  thus  dislodged,  he  betook  himself,  and 
so' forth?**  p.  307.    The  ^  earthquake-liberation*'  at  Philippi,  and  the  consequent 
conversion  of  the  Jailer,  presents  too  many  difficulties  to  oe  accounted  for  on  tlie 
lopposition  of  a  collusion  between  the  parties,  as  in  the  other  cases ;  it  is,  how- 
ever  to  be  dissmissed  with  perfect  ease,  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  little 
wholesome  ridicule.    <<  Paul  wben  introduced  into  the  prison,  found  no  want  of 
Comrades:  how  then  happened  it,  that  it  was  to  Paul's  imprisonment  that  the 
earthquake,  when  it  happened,  was  attributed,  and  not  to  any  of  his  fellow  pri- 
Noners  ?  Answer :  it  happened  thus.  Of  the  trade,  which,  with  such  brilliant  success, 
Paul,— witU   this  journeyman  of  his  (Silas), — was  caiTying  on,  a  set  of  songs 
with  the  name  of  God,  for  the  burthen  of  them,  constituted  a  part  of  the  c^apit^, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  not  the  least  valuable.    When  midnight  came,  Paul— 
the  trader  in  godliness — ^treated  the  company  in  the  prison  with  a  duet :  the  other 
prisoners,  though  they  shared  in  the  benefit  of  it,  did  not  join  in  it.    While 
this  duet  was  perfomdng,  came  in  the  earthquake ;  and  Paul  was  not  such  a  no. 
vice  as  to  let  pass,  unimproved,  the  opportunity  it  put  into  his  hand....Bv  the 
earthquake,  not  only  were  <  foundations  shaken'  <  and  doors  opened,'  but  <  bands 
loosened.*    The  'feet*  of  the  two  holy  men  had  been  'made*  fiuit  in  the  stocks 
(v.  24.),   from  these  same    stocks,    the    earthquake    was    ingenious    enough 
to  let  them  out,    and,    as  far    as  appears,  without  hurt:  the  unholy  part  of 
the  prisoners  had  each  of  them  bands  of  some  sort,  by  which  they  were  con- 
fined; for  Qrer.  26.),  'every  oue*8  bands  were  loosed:*  in  every  instance  if  they 
were  lockea,  the  earthquake  performed  the  office  of  a  picklock.    Earthquakes,  in 
these  latter  days,  wc  have  but  too  many :    in  breaking   open  doors  they  find 
no  great  difficulty;  but  they  have  no  such  nicety  of  touch,  as  the  earthquake 
which  produced  to  the  self  constituted  apostle  a  family  of  proselytes :   they  are  no 
more  able  to  let  feet  out  of  the  stocks,  or  hands  out  of  hand-cufis,  than  to  make 
watches,"  p.  310.    Of  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  Paul,  on  board  the  vessel 

•  Continued  fVom  page  240. 
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utidi  WM  eairying  him  to  Italy  (zxrii.  90— 4S.)>  ovr  aothor  Mks  <<  Ii  it  really 
to  be  believed,  that  this  angel,  whom,  in  a  decklcaaTcaiel,  nopctaon  but  Paul  either 
aaw  or  heard,  was  really  tent  expreM  Arom  the  aky  by  God  Almighty,  on  inch 
an  errand  ?  If  not  (that  i»,  if  Mr.  Smith  cannot  beliere  it),  then  we  have  this  ad- 
ditional  proof,~if  any  additional  proof  can  be  needed^— to  help  to  ntisfy  n%— that, 
where  a  piirpoae  was  to  be  answered,  fidsehood,  or  as  Ae  woald  oidl  it  tjfingf 
was  not  among  the  obstacles,  by  which  Paol  woold  be  stopped,  in  his  endeavoars 
to  aceomplish  it.  p.  328.  Thus  oar  author  goes  through  the  whole  series  of 
**  FaaTs  tuppombU  miracles,^  and  by  the  adoption  of  either  the  one  or  other  of 
these  methods,  completely  divests  him  of  all  claims  to  a  communication  of  supematu. 
ral  power.  But  Ibr  the  purpose  of  making  sure  woric  of  this  part  of  the  suliject,  upon 
which  so  much  of  his  success  depend^  nothing  surely  can  be  more  ingenious 
than  Mr.  Sinlth*s  discorery,  that  if  the  book,  containing  an  account  of  these  miracles 
be  yblftf,— palpably  and  wilfiMyfaUe,  no  credit  can  be  due  to  its  details.  <<  There 
the  writer  says  so^md-so,  but  then**— What  then?— ^  bat  then  these  words,  how 
much  more  than  any  other  words,  of  the  same  length,  in  the  same  number,  did 
they  cost  the  author  of  this  story?**  p.  305.  **  IVom  nothing  that  is  here  said. 
Is  any  such  conception  meant  to  be  couTeyed,  as  that  the  history  called  lAs  AeU^ 
is  from  beginning  to  end,  like  that  of  Geoi&ey  of  Monmouth*s  HUtory  ofBritaimf 
a  mere  fhlsity.  In  a  great  part,  perhaps  eren  by  much  the  greatest,  it  is  hef« 
looked  upon  as  true :  in  great  part  true,  idthough  in  no  inconsiderable  part  incorrect, 
(to  say  no  worse:)  and,  in  particular,  on  every  poM^  im.  wkick  the  colour  qfUm 
maanDiOmu  UHMUy^  p.  339.  **  Does  it  not  seem,  that  this  story,  about  the  depo- 
tation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  Apostles  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem  from  the 
Apostles  at  Antioch,  and  the  counter  deputation  of  Judas  Barsabas,  and  Silas, 
to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to  Antioch,  bearing  all  of  them 
together  a  letter  from  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem^— ^was  an  inrention,  of  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  the '  Acts?  or  else  a  story,  either  altogether  fidse,  or  fiilse  in  a 
great  part,  picked  up  by  him,  and  thus  inserted  ?**  p.  180. 

Upon  all  this  farrago  of  absurdity  we  will  not  say  one  word:  here,  as  in  most 
odier  parts  of  the  book,  the  learned  aathor*s  reasoning  carries  with  it  its  own 
refutation. 

Of  Mr.  Gamaliel  Smith*s  qualifications  as  an  expositor,  the  reader  may  take 
the  following  as  a  sample.  **  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesns,  and  shalt  beliere  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead^ 
thou  shalt  be  saved**  (Rom.  x.  9.).  Upon  this  it  is  sagaciously  remarked:  **  A 
cheap  enough  rate  this,  at  which  salvation  is  thus  put  up.  Of  what  use  thai  mo- 
raMty  ?  Of  what  use  is  abstinence  from  mischievous  acts,  in  what  degree  soever 
mischievous  ?  <  Ob !  but,*  says  somebody,  '  though  Paul  said  this,  he  meant  no 
such  thing:*  and  then  comes  somethingh--any  things— which  it  may  sait  the  de- 
fender*s  purpose  to  make  Paul  sav,**  p.  273.  Again  (ver.  12.),  ^For  there  is  no 
diflS*rence  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich 
unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved.**  lliis  passage,  no  more  than  (he  former,  would  present  any  diffi- 
culty to  a  person  but  moderately  acquainted  with  those  sublime  writings  from  which 
they  are  quoted,  but  that  they  should,  to  a  person  who  like  our  author  is  obliged 
to  search  for  the  substance  of  the  Scripturea  through  f<  Cruden*s  Concordance**  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  This  last  passage  he  considera  as  "  anotlier  reoeipi 
for  making  salvation  still  dieaper  than  as  above,**  and  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  p.  273. 

One  specimen  of  our  autbor*s  logic  and  we  have  done  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, «  Under  the  bead  of  Independence  Dedared,^  says  he,  <<  in  Paul*s  Epistle 
to  his  Gelations  (i.  11, 12.)  the  reader  will  find  these  words.  <  But  I  certify  you, 
brethren,  the  Gospel  which  was  preadted  ef  wneU  not  after  man :  for  /  neither 
received  it  ofman^  neither  tcae  I  taught;  but  6y  the  rewiUaUm  iffJeeui  Christ.* 
Hius  far  Paul.  If  then,  it  was  not  received  by  him  by  the  revelation  of  Jesoa 
Christ  this  gospel  of  his ;  nor  yet,  as  he  assures  us,  <  qfrnan^* — the  consequence 
Is  a  necessary  one—- it  was  made  by  him,  out  of  his  own  head** !  p.  368.  No  woiu 
der  that  Mr.  Gamaliel  Smith  is  so  successful  in  discovering  Paul*s  **  clasaiGal  rea- 
sotdng,**  of  which  he  presents  us  ^  a  sample  wrapt  up  as  usua|  in  a  cloud  of 
and  parak>grisnis  the  substance  of  which  amounts  to  this.— Jesus 
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CotUffiale  Hbrarp,  Jfoscftcflir.— Thk  excellent  iMtitutioo,  oriKiB&Ujr 
founded  by  Hmmpkrqf  Chgtkam  JEsqr,*  now  contains  about  18,000  Tohunei} 
and  ^  is  open  to  the  public  in  general  at  the  hours  appointed,  with  a  degroe  of 
liberality  which  few  sunilar  establishments  in  this  'country  present.**  In  ererj 
department  of  Theology  and  of  History  it  is  peculiarly  rich;  it  Is  stored  with  tlw 
best  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  it  possesses  some  Talnable  woriw 
on  Natural  History,  several  fine  collections  of  engraving^  and  a  lew  Mans- 
■oripts.** 

The  catalogue  Is  scientifically  arranged  into  "  Thedogia— JnrisprudeiitkH- 
BBstoria  Sdentig  et  Artes— liters  Humaniores— libri  Manuscripti.**  Under 
the  first  of  these  departments  are  chissed  <<  Soriptura  Sacra,  Bibliornm  Intowe* 
tea,  S.  S.  Patres  et  Scriptores  Ecclesiastici,  Jus  Canonicum  et  PotOificum  Ukar- 
fflm^  Scriptores  Scholastici  et  Dogmatid,  Theologia   Misoelbuiea.** 

An  interesthig  JRM  of  the  HOnem  PetUaUuck  is  here;  bat  It  has  appa- 
icntly  hitherto  excited  little  attentioD.  The  library  contains  a  Bf8.t  acee—t  of 
one  ezaminatiao  of  it ;  and,  in  a  printedt  book  there,  that  Btat<^mpnt  idao  gjptira^ 
bntwith  some  alterations.  Thus  writes  the  Rev.  T.  Yeatea^-^  The  foUowii^  ara 
the  particulan  of  this  Roll  lately  conunnnaoated  to  me  by  a  .leaned  ftiead,  m. 
deigynmn,  on  whooe  skill  and  accuracy  the  reader  may  rely.  It  la  a  kgge 
doable  Roll  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  composed  of  hfcmn  Afirican  Bkin%  4b 
hi  number,  and  measures  in  length  106  ieet,  containing  804  ocdumna  of  writt^^ 
and  each  colunm  having  about  48  lines.  The  breadth  of  the  Roll  isabout  aoinchci^ 
and  of  each  column  about  4  inches.  The  letten  are  black  and  wdl  prwervady 
and  the  whole  text  is  without  points,  accents  and  marginal  additlona^-^Thivs 
are  in  it  some  few  erasures  or  defaced  places,  where  there  have  been  eome- 
tlons.  Some  of  the  letten  have  the  Coronae :  and  as  to  the  great  and  small  letters 
in  certain  words,  this  BiS.  has  them  in  conmion  with  other  o^es.  It  has  not  bean 
colkted  :  the  donor^sname  is  Byron*.**  The  reader  is  requested  to  look  at  the 
anld<^<^^*  notes,  which  supply  some  needed  additions  and  corraotiona. 


Porfettfton  BibU  Socieiw^^The  firrt  annual  meetiog  of  the  PartetmiHi  BiUe 
Sodety  was  held  on  Tuesday  May  85,  at  the  Freemason*s  Tavern,  and  was  rmoI 
respectably  attended ;  M^Jor  Moody,  of  the  royal  engineen  was  in  the  ebair.  Tke 
ol^ect  of  this  Sodety,  of  which  his  Royal  HigtiaeM  the  Duke  of  Sassex  is  the  P^ 
tron,  is  to  circulate  the  authorised  English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptniv^  with 
the  more  interesting  and  devotional  chapters  pointed  out  by  certain  mariui  in  the 

sages.  ^They  (the  Apostles)  showed  and  with  a  disinterestedness,  which  hni 
never  scaroe  had,  nor  seems  destined  to  have,  any  hnltntorB  that,  in  the  Ohrtetlan 
world,  if  government  in  m^f  shape  has  divine  right  for  its  support,  it  is  In 
the  sbapeef  democracy;— representative  denKicrac^— operating  by  untvetaal  suf. 
Arage.  in  the  eye  of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  of  the  pliiloaopber  and  the  pMlan. 
thropist,  behold  here  the  only  legitimate  government,**  p.  817.  «<  Aad  theae  denoons, 
by  whom  appointed  ?  by  the  Apostles?  No ;  bet,  by  the  wliole  ooannnnion  of  the 
Saints ;— aad  in  the  way  of  firee  eleGliDn,-^eisettoii,  en  Me  princ^  efuwlmreml 
n^frage,  Monarchisis  and  Aristocrats !  mark  well  t  ofwKhoereml  eujfmgey  p.  fOl. 

•  See  a  small  sixpenny  pamphlet,  caUed,  ">  Seme  accoont  of  the  Bhie  Coat 
Hospital  and  Public  library  hi  the  coUege  Manchester,  founded  1^  HHnpteey 
Chetham  Esqr.  in  the  year  1651.  Manchester,  1824. 

f  With  this  sentence  subjoined  :  <*  This  account  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  George 
Strong,  of  St.  Asaph.** 

}  Collation  of  the  Pentateuch,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  T.  Ycates. 
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nargl%  and  an  Index  of  reidneace  Ac.  at  tte  r^aMnfmycnt.  Tha  repart  atated 
that  nearly  lAfiOO  oopiea  of  the  ■odetj^t  poblicatioiia  had  been  circalatad 
through  the  nnited  Kingdooy  Mid  on  the  continent  of  Eoropa^  and  that  the  OMMft 
beneficial  effects  had  been  prodnoed«  It  was  alao  stated,  hi  the  cootm  of  the  aai* 
ing,  that  tacfa  was  the  anxiety  manifested  faisooM  places  abroad,  to  obtein  a  copy  of 
thJbi  editioo  of  the  Scriptores,  that  many  IndiTidnds  had  borrowed  from  otlMps  for 
the  purpose  of  transcribing^  and  this  had  been  done  to  a  rery  great  extent 
in  the  West  Indies.  Our  tmns^itbuitic  brethren  so  highly  approred  of  the 
measure,  that,  as  soon  as  the  publication  became  known  at  New  York,  a  meet- 
ing  of  tiie  inhabitants  was  convened  for  the  formation  of  a  society  to  print  and 
circulate  the  Scriptures  upon  a  similar  plan,  which  society  la  now  in  actlre 
operatloii. 


Sodetfffir  ike  camversiom  of  the  •/««#.— The  London  Society  for  promoting 
OifManity  amongt  he  Jews,  haTe  Just  publiriied  their  sixteenth  report,  In  whidi 
It  hi  atated,  that  the  number  of  BiblM,  Testaments,  ftc.  issued  by  the  Society 
dniing  the  past  year.  Is  as  follows : 

Hebrew  Testaments • 1,497 

German-Hebrew  do. ...•••••• 341 

Jadeo.Polish  do 2,034        4,473 

Hebrew  Prophets • • .1,384 

GermanJIebrew  do 3,S43        3,677 

Hebrew  Bibles  and  Testaments  together. .  • .   843 

Bibles  alone 39 

Prophets  and  Testaments  together 1,228        1,610 


Total  Scriptures  in  whole  or  part , 9^669 

Tlw  phces  and  countries  to  which  these  have  been  aent,  are,  besides  the 
united  Kiogdos^  Pftris,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Frankfort  on  the  Matee,  Leipde^ 
DraHlen,  Berlin,  Kdnigsbeig,  Breslaw,  Poseo,  Tarlous  parto  ol'Poland  and  Russia, 
Gibraltar,  Leghorn,  Palestine,  Madras  and  Qdcutta.  And  when  it  is  considered 
that  most  of  the  places  here  enumerated  are  resorted  to  by  Jews  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  Globe,  and  that  there  Is  a  conUnual  intercourse  kept  up  among 
them,  it  will  appear  probaMe  thai  the  rai^^  ef  Che  Seeielf  *•  pnbHaati<ns  hi 
mnek  wider  than  H  is  possiUe  to 
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JLmkhn  mtbttmlm  AotMy^— The  eighteenth  fepert  of  this  Society,  wMoh  Is 
i«iit  pnblished,  atalea  that  Hm  mnnber  of  sehooh,  under  Its  direction,  amounts  te 
1,078,  and  the  number  of  echolars  to  71,664,  three  ihnttha  eCthls  number  being  fW 
children  of  Renan  Cathoica.  Sfaiteen  Iheusnnd  three  hundred  and  two  copiea 
ortheScrioturea  have  been  given  eat  ef  the  depository  wttfain  the  year,  maidag 
the  total  ittstribntion  amount  te  108,988,  sinee  the  fonndatlsn  of  the  Seeiety. 

BrUiik  midFofBignSekoolSoeUiiif^^The  aminal  meeting  of  this  Soeiety  was 
held  at  FVeemason's-Hall  on  May  lOtb.  HIaBoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in 
the  chair. 

•  Not  Byron,  hsft  Byrom.  The  name,  however,and  his  tkles  enght  to  have 
apuMHid  in  foll-^  John  Byrom,  M.A.  F.ltJSir— ne  celdbratad  anther  of 
the  Short4iand  system  of  writing,  who  died  Sept.  28th,  1763,  aged  t8,  «m1  reqiaeC 
fully  remembeied  in  Manchester  by  name  of  Dr.Byrom.  See  Gregaon*^  fragments, 
rshUivn  to  the  Aatiqnitieo  of  Lancashire. 
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where  tba  feUowing  important  particii]ar% amooff  othen,  are  stated:  lit.  Xbeae 
peoplei  In  drew  and  mannen,  resemble  the  nanres  lo  as  not  to  be  dlatin|faiihed 
oom  tboBL  but  by  attentiye  observation  and  in<iairy.  3nd.  Hiey  have  Hebrew 
names  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  th«  same  local  termination,  as  the  Sepoys  in  the 
9th  Regiment  Bomhay  NaUve  Infimtry,  already  described.  3rd.  Some  of  them 
read  Hebrew,  and  they  have  a  faint  tradition  of  the  cause  of  their  original  exodos 
frwa  Egypt.  4th.  Their  common  langaage  is  the  Hindn.  5th.  They  keep  idols 
and  worriiip  than,  Xbd  nse  idolatfons  cer^nooies  iaiamiixed  with  Hebrew.  8th. 
They  drcwacise  <Mr  own  children.  7th.  They  observe  the  y^^  Kippoor,  or  great 
e!xpiatiQii.day  of  the  Hebrews.  8th.  They  call  themselves  ^  Gorah  Jdindi,"  or 
White  Jews,  and  they  term  the  Black  Jews  <<  Ckriilah  Jdiiadi.'*  9th.  They  speak 
of  the  Arabian  Jews  as  their  brethren,  bat  do  not  acknowledge  the  J^qropeaa 
Jews  as  SQch,  because  they  are  of  a  fairer  complexion  than  themselves.  10th, 
They  nse  the  same  prayer  as  those  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  namehr, 
'^  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  ^Jehovah  Elohim)  is  one  Lord  fJdiovah.r* 
(Dent-  ti.  4.)*  Hth.  Tliey  have  no  Gihen  (priest),  Levite,  or  Nasi  among  tneniy  under 
those  tiinns,  though  it  appears  they  have  elders  and  a  ohief  in  each  oommauity, 
who  detennine  in  thehr  religious  concerns.  ISth.  They  expect  the  Messiah,  and 
when  he  comes,  that  they  vdll  all  go  to  Jerusalem ;  that  the  time  of  his  appsaranoe 
they  think  will  soon  arrive,  and  their  return,  at  which  they  would  much  r^^oiee, 
fAtit  at  Jerusalem  they  would  see  their  God,  worship  hhn  only,  and  be  dis- 
persed no  more. 

From  the  precedmg,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  fiur  to  conclude,  that  Mr.  SaigmiV 
aoeount  of  these  people  is  sniBGieat  to  prove  them  **  Israelites,**  and  not  Jews  of 
the  two  tribes  and  a  half;  and  to  dtetii^ish  the  race,  as  well  from  the  White 
Jews,  as  Bbwk  Jews  at  Cochhi ;  and  that  it  does  nat  eoodst  of  a  bare  desoriptioB 
of  a  people  observing  certain  Jewiih  customs,  but  contains  evident  maifcs  of  waxSk 
as  have  descended  from  the  parent  stock  at  one  time  or  other  /  and  probably  fron 
all  circumstances,  we  may  safely  include  them  among  the  offiqpring  of  the  long-lost 
ten  tribes:  though,  if  we  are  to  believe  Esdras,  (xui.  40,  41.)  <<The  ten  tribea 
went  into  a  further  country  where  neyer  mankind  dwelt.**  Cooosivhig  theai, 
however,  to  be  Israelites,  their  idolatrous  practices  are  evident ;  they  invoke  R|i> 
mah,  (which  is  only  another  name  for  the  Indian  Camah,)  the  deity  of  love,  who 
was  produced  from  the  egg  the  serpent  they  adore  holds  in  his  mouth;  and  although 
whilst  performing  their  idolatrous  ceremonies  they  call  upon  Jehovidi,  the  God  c^ 
Israel,  yet  their  idolatry  is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  existence  of  the  idol  among 
them,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Moses  the  man  of  God,  (Deut.  xxviii.  84.)  who  de- 
nonnces  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  against  them;  ^<The  Lord  shall  scatter  thee 
among  all  peopl^  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  emd  then  skalt  tkou 
serm  otkar  godiy  whieh  neither  than  nor  thy  fathere  have  knoMm,  even  wood 
mul  Home:' 

In  regard  to  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  places  where  Beai-Israel  are  stated  to 
reside,  given  by  Moos^Jee  and  Isi^ee,  inserted  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Sargon*s  Report, 
as  it  was  requisite  to  obtain  some  clue  to  thdr  discovery,  Mr.  Sai^gon  was  re- 
quested to  extend  his  inquiries,  and  has  accordingly  since  transmitted  three  lists  of 
villages,  which  he  says  he  obtawed  from  a  very  intelligent  person,  the  free  servant 
of  a  Black  Jew  at  Cochin,  who  has  been  in  the  practice  of  passing  through  them, 
going  and  comhig,  upward  of  fifteen  years:  they  form  the  enclorare  nuurked  G. 
On  comparing  these  with  the  other  list,  a  number  of-  places  which  that  list 
daes  not  contain  will  be  observed,  and  some  of  the  same  name  difiering  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, are  so  expressed  in  the  orthography.  In  each  of  these  villages,  this 
IMTsanaays,  a  portion  of  the  Beni-Israel  reside,  but  is  not  prepared  to  state  the 
number;  he  supposes  however,  (with  the  exception  of  Bombay,  where  more  are  to 
he  fsnnd,)  that  there  may  be  from  ten  to  sixty  families  dwelling  in  each;  bat  that 
they  have  been  so  long  connected  with  the  Ueatbea,  that  they  have  followed  them  m 
almost  every  usage,  and  that  he  could  scarcdy  perceive  any  diflerenoe  betwee*  the 
Hindoo  woman  and  those  of  the  Beni-Ivael,  in  those  parts. 

The  coaunittee  hope  to  be  able,next  year  to  de|Mitc  Mr.  Sargon  again  among 
them ;  and  aHhoogh  we  do  not  expect  much  additional  information  to  prove  these 
Beni  Israel  to  be  ^ the  ko^lost  ten  tribes,  yet  we  may  lookdor  varied  a/ccgtints, 
that  may  reflect  light  upon  ^$fh  other.  -^ 
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And  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  onto  him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  and 
when  they  had  set  her  in  the  midst,  they  say  unto  him»  Master,  this  woman  was 
taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very  act.  Now  Moses  in  tlie  law  commanded  us, 
that  such  should  be  stoned :  but  what  say  est  thou  ?  this  they  said  tempting  him, 
that  they  might  have  to  accuse  him,  &c. 

The  law  in  this  case  was,  that  both  the  culprits  should  be  brought 
before  the  council,  where,  if  condemned,  the  whole  audience^ 
COUNCIL  INCLUDED,  were  to  stone  them.  By  bringing  this 
woman  only  to  Jesus,  the  Jews  were  guilty,  K  Of  partiality,  as 
they  ought  to  have  brought  the  adulterer  also  ;  2.  They  desired  Jesus 
to  take  on  himself  the  office  of  the  council,  which  would  have  been 
assuming  political  power,  and  would  have  endangered  his  life  :  this 
plot  he  retorts  on  themselves  by  saying :  ''Do  you,  on  your  own 
proposals,  assume  that  conduct  which  you  well  know  the  council 
would  pursue  in  such  a  case  ;  consider  this  prisoner  as  ipso  facto 
condemned  by  the  circumstances  in  which  ^  she  was  apprehended  ; 
therefore,  do  you  cast  stones  at  her,  as  the  council  would  cast  stones 
at  a  person  so  condemned."  This  they  declined,  being  aware  of  its 
tendency;  and  they  shrunk  from  that  action  to  which  they  had  urged 
Jesus.  To  this  his  words  seem  more  particularly  to  allude,  **  Let  him, 
who  is  without  sin — ^not  moral  guilt;  merely,  hut  political  offence 
— he  who  can  be  innocent  in  assuming  that  power  of  life  and  death, 
which  is  legally  lodged  elsewhere,  let  him  act  the  judge,  and  stone 
her.*'  And  so  speaking  to  the  woman,  **  Has  nobody  officially  con~ 
demned  thee— -executed  the  condemnation  of  the  law  on  thee,  by 
stoning  thee  ?  neither  do  I  officially  condemn  thee  ; — I  do  not  exe- 
cute condemnation  on  thee  by  stoning  thee :  remember  die  narrow 
escape  thou  hast  now  experienced  :  go,  and  sin  no  more."* 


•  Additions  to  «  Adultery*"  in  Calmet. 
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0/  the  principal  Buildings  tn,  and  about  Jerusalem,  * 

The  remarkable  fidelity  of  iMr.  Maundretl^s  Darrative  is  too  well  known 
and  appreciated,  to  render  any  apology  necessary  for  our  tsans- 
cribifl^y  from  bnn^  an  accouit  of  those  places,  still  to  be  described  in 
or  about  the  Holy  City,  tn  Us  Joomal,  nnder  date  April  5^  1697»  he 
thus  writes : 

This  morning  we  went  to  some  more  of  the  curiosities  which 
had  been  yet  unvisited  by  us.  The  first  place  we  came  to  was 
that  which  they  call  St.  Peter's  prison,  from  which  he  was  deli- 
▼iftred  by  the  angel  (Acts  xiL).  It  is  dose  by  the  diufeh  of 
the  Holy  Sepuldire,  and  still  serves  for  its  primitive  use.  About 
the  space  of  a  furlong  from  thence,  we  came  to  an  old  church,  h^ld 
to  have  been  built  by  Helena,  in  the  place  where  stood  the  hoiwe 
fft  Zebedee.  This  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  wh^tdl  yott,  that 
Zebedee,  being  a  fisherman,  was  wont  to  bring  fish  from  Joppa  hither, 
and  to  vend  it  at  this^ace.  Not  far  from  hence  we  came  to  the  place 
where  they  say  stooa  anciently  the  iron  gate,  which  opened  to  Peter 
of  its  own  accord.  A  few  steps  iirther  is  the  smaH  church  buBl  orer 
4he  house  of  Mark,  to  which  the  Apostle  directed  his  course,  after 
his  miraculous  gaol  delivery.  The  Syrians  (who  have  this  place  in 
their  custody)  pretend  to  shew  you  the  very  window  at  which  Rhoda 
looked  out,  while  Peter  knocked  at  the  dkior.  In  the  chorch  they 
shew  a  %riac  nanniscripl  of  the  New  Testament  in  iblio^  pretended 
to  be  eight  hundred  and  fifty  two  years  old,  and  a  little  stone  font 
used  by  the  Apostles  themselves  in  baptizing.  About  one  hundred 
ftnd  fifty  paces  rarther,  in  the  same  street,  is  that  which  they  call  the 
house  of  St.  Thomas,  converted  formerly  into  a  church,  but  now  a 
mosque.  Not  many  paces  farther  is  another  street  crossing  the 
former,  which  leads  you  on  the  right  hand  to  the  placfe,  where  Ihey 
say  our  Lord  appeared,  after  his  resurrection,  to  the  three  Mwrjn 
(Matt,  xxviii.  90*  Three  Marys,  the  friars  tell  you,  though  in 
that  place  of  St.  Matthew,  mention  is  made  but  of  two.  The  same 
street  carries  you  on  the  left  hand  to  the  Armenian  convent.  The 
Armenians  have  here  a  very  large  and  defightful  space  of  ground ; 
their  cotyvent  and  gardens  taking  up  all  that  part  of  Mount  ^ion 
which  is  within  the  waUs  of  the  city.f    Their  church  is  butttover  the 


*  Continued  from  page  248. 

f  This  estabUshment  is  spacious,  and  well  provided  with  every  comlbrt  for 
the  accommodation  of  pilgrims,  as  the  Annenians  are  compelled  to  receive  and 
maintain  all  the  worshippers  of  their  sect  during,  tiieir  stay  in  Jerusalem,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  other  of  the  Christfian  ehmrehea.  Dr.  Clarke  states  that 
every  thing  belonging  to  this  convent  «  is  Oriental." 
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{diueey  wbera  ))iey  #iiy  St.  Jain«i»  thftlirothsr  of  JqIia^  wa^  beheadod 
^iJLcts  xii.  3^).  I9  a  smaj)  c^Utp^lt  <»n  tf)«  north  side  of  Uie  churchy  jb 
#bewn  the  very  place  of  his  docollatiQii.  In  this  church  are  two  aUani 
mi  ont  with  extraordinary  splendour,  being  decked  with  rich  mitref , 
eprtwrotfered  cope$y  crosses,  both  of  silver  a^d  goM,  crowns,  cha^ 
fices,  and  other  eharch  utensils  without  number.  In  the  niiddle  of 
iSfA  church  is  a  pulpit  made  of  tortoise-shell  and  mother  of  pearl,  with 
a  {beautiful  cajnopy  or  cupola  ov^rit,  of  the  same  fabric.  The  tor- 
^se-shell  and  mother  of  pearl  are  so  exquisitely  mingled  and  inlaid 
in  each  other,  that  the  work  far  exceeds  the  materials^.  In  a  kind 
4>f  anU-^chapel  to  this  church  there  are  laid  iqp,  on  one  side  of  an 
idtar,  three  large  rough  stones,  esteemed  very  precious,  as  being 
one  of  them  the  stone  upon  which  Moses  cast  the  two  tables  when  he 
broke  them,  in  indignaifion,  at  the  idobutry  of  the  Israelite^ :  tho  two 
other  being  brought,  one  from  the  place  of  our  Lord*s  baptism,  the 
other  firom  that  of  his  transfiguration. 

Leaving  this  convent,  w^  went  a  little  fiirt^er  to  another  small 
church,  which  was  likewise  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.  This  is 
mpposed  to  be  founded  in  the  place  where  Annas*  house  stood. 
Within  the  church,  not  &r  fvom  the  door,  is  shewn  a  hole  in  the 
wnll»  denoting  the  place  where  one  of  the  officers  of  the  high  priest 
smote  onr  blessed  Saviour  (Johnxviii.  d8.).  The  officer,  by  whose 
impious  hand  that  buffet  was  given,  the  friars  will  have  to  be  the 
aapie  If  alchus  whose  ear  our  Lord  had  healed.  In  the  court  before 
Ibis  chapel  18  an  oliv^  tree,  pf  which  it  is  reported  that  Christ  was 
jchained  to  it  for  soipe  time,  by  order  of  Annas,  to  secure  him  from 
escaping. 

From  the  house  of  Aiinas  we  were  conducted  out  of  Siqn  gate, 
vhich  is  near  ai^oining  t  othat  which  they  call  the  bonao  of  X^iaphas, 
whioh  is  another  small  chapel  belonging  also  to  the  Armenians, 
jSere,  under  the  alt^r,  they  toll  us,  is  deposited  that  very  stone  which 
was  laid  to  secure  the  door  of  oar  Saviour's  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxvii. 
j50.)  .  It  was  a  Jong  time  kept  ,in  the  church  of  the  semd(^e ;  but  the 
Armenians,  not  many  years  since,  stole  it  from  thence  by  pt  ptra- 
tagem,  An4  conveyed  it  to  this  plaqe.  The  stone  is  two  yards  and  ^ 
quarter  long,  high  one  yard,  and  broad  as  much.  It  is  plastesod 
4^  over,  except  ifa  five  4»r  (W  lit|0e  places,  where  it  is  left  )b^e,  to 
^ceive  the  ^ifqpnedWte  Ifjgfifis^  luul  othor  devotions  of  pilgrims.  Hev0 
h  Uoswisoi^hoHKrii,^  J^tU^  Q^,  8»4.to  WelMten  our  Lor4'«  piMPn  liU 
Mie  movpiiig^  w\m  be  |pw  .o^Mirierd  ^om  hence  before  Pilate ;  aii4 
Mm>  i\»fiik^  whep^  »Pet^  .wasrfeighteQad  into  a  d^iisj  rf  Me  SMmtor* 

A  little  farth^  wjitbou^  the  gate  lis  the  chqrc|i.i|f  4the  (ComfMiii^- 
lum ;  wbcgse  they  pay  Christ  ins^tuted  his  last  supper.  It  is  now  a 
Mpoqii^,  and  not  to  be  .s«f9n  by  /Christiaiis.    Otear  4ii9  m  «  well. 


•  This  pulpit  is  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Buckingham;  bat  hf  describtsa  doof*, 
leading  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  James,  as  compOTed  of  tortobe^eU,  nwthrrdf 
fMari,|rold,  andailfir,  fto.  so  exquisitely  hilaid  and  iotennlKed  wlAi  eaiA  other, 
nhm  ane  knows  not  wbsihsrniofft  to  advireihe  cqsIIImp  ef  the  sptMfsls  or^ke^ 
parpriwig  «kiU  of  tba  wsiluwMrtdpv^lWvels.  p.  990,  4to. 
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which  18  said  to  mark  out  the  place  at  which  the  Apostles  divided 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  go  every  man  to  his  several  charge  ; 
and  close  by  the  well  are  the  ruins  of  a  bouse,  in  which  the  blessed 
Virgin  is  supposed  to  have  breathed  her  last.  Going  eastward,  a  little 
way  down  the  hill,  we  were  shewn  the  place  where  a  Jew  arrested 
the  corps  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  she  was  carried  to  her  interment ; 
for  which  impious  presumption,  he  had  his  hand  withered  wherewith 
he  had  seized  the  bier.  About  as  much  lower,  in  the  middle  of  the 
hill,  they  shew  you  the  grot,  in  which  St.  Peter  wept  so  bitterly  for 
his  inconstancy  to  his  Lord. 

We  extended  our  circuit  no  farther  at  this  time,  but  entered  the 
city  again  at  Sion  gate.  Turning  down  as  soon  as  we  had  entered,  on 
the  right  hand,  and  going  about  two  furlongs  close  by  the  city  wall, 
we  were  had  into  a  garden  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah,  on  the 
south  side.  Here  we  were  shewn  several  large  vaults,  annext  to  the 
mountain  on  this  side,  and  running  at  least  fiAy  yards  under 
ground.  They  were  built  in  two  aisles,  arched  at  top  with  huge  firm 
stone,  and  sustained  with  tall  pillars,  consisting  each  of  one  single 
stone,  and  two  yards  in  diameter.  This  might  possibly  be  some 
underground  work  made  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  temple.  For  Jd- 
8ephu&  seems  to  describe  some  such  work  as  this  erected  over  the 
valley  on  this  side  of  the  temple.     Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  cap.  ult. 

From  these  vaults,  we  returned  toward  the  convent.  In  our 
way,  we  passed  through  the  Turkish  Bazars,  and  took  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  temple.  But  we  could  but  just  view  it  in  pas- 
sing, it  not  being  safe  to  stay  here  long,  by  reason  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Turks. 

The  noxt  morning,  we  took  another  progress  about  the  city. 
We  made  our  exit  at  Bethlehem  gate,  and  turning  down  on  the  left 
hamd  under  the  castle  of  the  Pisans,  came  in  about  a  furlong  and  half 
to  that  which  they  call  Bathsheba's  pool.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
Mount  Sion,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  which  Bathsheba  was 
washing  herself,  when  David  spied  her  from  the  terrace  of  his  pa- 
lace. But  others  refer  this  accident  to  another  lesser  pool  in  a  garden, 
just  within  Bethlehem  gate ;  and  perhaps  both  opinions  are  equally  in 
the  right. 

A  little  below  this  pool  begins  the  valley  of  Hinnom ;  on  the 
west  side  of  which  is  the  place  called  anciently  the  Potter's  Field, 
and  afterwards  the  Field  of  Blood,  from  its  being  purchased  with 
the  pieces  of  silver  which  were  the  price  of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  but 
at  present,  from  that  veneration  which  it  has  obtained  amongst  Chri- 
stians, it  is  called  Campo  Santo.  It  is  a  small  plot  of  ground, 
not  above  thirty  yards  long,  and  about  half  as  much  broad.  One 
moiety  of  it  is  taken  up  by  a  square  fabric  twelve  yards  high,  built 
for  a  charnel  house.  The  corpses  are  let  down  into  it  from  the  top, 
there  being  five  holes  left  open  for  that  purpose.  Looking  down 
through  these  holes,  we  could  see  many  bodies  under  several  degrees 
of  decay ;  from  which  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  this  grave  does  not 
make  that  quick  dispatch  with  the  corpses  committed  to  it,  which  is 
conunonly    reported.     The    Armenians  have  the  command  of  this 
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burying  place,  for  which  they  pay  the  Turks  a  rent  of  one  sequin  a 
day.     The  earth  is  of  a  chalky  sulratance  here  about. 

A  little  below  the  Campo  Santo  is  shewn  an  intricate  cave  or 
sepulchre,  consisting  of  several  rooms  one  within  another,  in  which 
the  AposlJes  are  said  to  have  hid  themselves,  when  they  forsook  their 
master  and  fled.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  discovers  signs  of  its 
having  been  adorned  with  paintings  in  ancient  times.* 

A  little  farther  the  vallev  of  Hinnom  terminates,  thatofJeho- 
sapfaat  running  across  the  mouth  of  it.  Along  the  bottom  of  this 
latter  valley  runs  the  brook  Cedron ;  a  brook  in  winter  time,  but 
i^ithout  the  least  drop  of  water  in  it  all  the  time  we  were  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  the  first  thing  you  are  carried  to 
is  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  so  called  because  reputed  to  be  the  same 
place  from  which  that  restorer  of  Israel  recovered  the  fire  of  the 
altar,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  (2  Mac.  i.  19.).  A  little 
higher  in  the  valley,  on  the  left  hand,  you  come  to  a  tree,  supposed 
to  mark  out  the  phice  where  the  evangelical  prophet  was  sawn  asun- 
der. About  one  hundred  paces  higher,  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
pool  of  Siloam.  It  was  anciently  dignified  with  a  church  built  over 
It. — But  when  we  were  there  a  tanner  made  no  scruple  to  dress  his 
hides  in  it.  Going  about  a  furlong  farther  on  the  same  side,  you 
come  to  the  fountain  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  so  called,  because  she 
was  wont  (as  is  reported)  to  resort  hither  for  water ;  but  at  what 
time,  and  upon  what  occasions,  it  is  not  yet  agreed.  Over  against 
this  fountain,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  is  a  village  called 
Siloe,  in  which  Solomon  is  said  to  have  kept  his  strange  wives  ;  and 
above  the  village  is  a  hill  called  the  Mountain  of  Ofience,  because 
there  Solomon  built  the  high  places  mentioned  1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  his 
wives  having  perverted  his  wise  heart  to  Allow  their  idolatrous  abo- 
minations in  his  declining  years.  On  the  same  side  and  not  far 
distant  from  Siloe,  they  shew  another  Aceldama  or  Field  of  Blood, 
so  called,  because  there  it  was  that  Judas,  by  the  just  judgment  of 
God,  met  with  his  compounded  death  (Matt,  xxvii.  5  ;  Acts  i.  18, 
19.).  A  little  farther,  on  the  same  side  of  the  valley,  they  shewed 
us  several  Jewish  monuments.  Amongst  the  rest  there  are  two 
noble  antiquities,  which  they  call  the  Sepulchre  of  Zachary,  and  the 
Pillar  of  Absalom.f  Close  by  the  latter  is  the  Sepulchre  of  Jehosa- 
phat, from  which  the  whole  vidley  takes  its  name. 

Upon  the  edge  of  the  hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
there  runs  along,  in  a  direct  line,  the  wall  of  the  city.  Near  the 
corner  of  which  there  is  a  short  end  of  a  pillar  jetting  out  of  the 
wall.  Upon  this  pillar  the  Turks  have  a  tradition,  that  Mahomet 
shall  sit  in  judgment  at  the  last  day,  and  that  all  the  world  shall  be 


*  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  appeam  tu  have  been  much  struck  with  the  frethneM 
and  colours  of  thci»e  painting*.  He  ascribes  them  to  the  second  century.  Tbey 
represent  the  Apostles,  the  Virgin,  &c.  with  circles,  as  symbob  of  glory,  anmnd 
their|  hcadn  — ^Travels,  vol.  ii,  p.  570.  ' 

t  See  Critica  Biblica,  vol.  i.  p.  24il. 
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gallitfred  in§^fkm  kl  tto  Vttt^  b^lriir,  torMiftiv^  dMiriMll  fWM  Ml 
mouth.  A  little  iMtiiMr  fktttHimtift  is  Ae  g^«it^of  thliMtittiie.  Itkr 
ftl  pvesent  wiUad  vp,  b«te««e  tli^  Tittte  Imt^  kaye  a  pr^Mty,  that 
tMt  dwtraotioa  shaD  Alitor  at  thit  fftte,  th^  eou^^kf^ii  ^  MiMd 
pf adicfion  tbej  andiMlToiiry  bt  this  Aieang,  to  preyeftt  Mow  this 
gate,  ia  the  bottMff  ^f  tli«  vau^y,  i*  a  htmA  Hai^  stcMW^  AtcoTerilig: 
several  impressioM  iipefl  it|  which  you  may  Uatfjib  be  Ibotsteps. 
These,  the  fkiars  t^  jixtf  are  priats  made  hy  our  Blessed  Sayiour's 
feet,  when,  softer  his  appreliensioB,  be  was  hurried  Tioleiifly  airay 
to  the  tribuoal  of  \aA  bised-thursty  persecutors. 

Frora  hence,  keeping  still  in  the  bottom  of  the  vaRey,  you  (Mle» 
in  a  few  paces,  to  a  place  which  they  call  the  Sepulchre  of  the  BlessiM 
Virgin.*  It  has  a  magnificent  descent  down  into  it  of  fbrty-seren 
staira.  On  the  right  hand,  as  you  go  down,  is  the  Sepnlcfare  of  SI. 
Aiiaa,  the  mother,  and  on  the  left,  that  of  St.  Joseph,  the  husbaiid, 
ofthe  Blessed  Virgin. 

HttTtng  fiaishod  enr  yisM  to  Ofitf  place,  we  irent  up  tlM  hill  ttf#ti*< 
thecity.  In  the  irido  «if  tbi$  asMnt,  we  were  shewn  a  bltrnd'atoftn^  cftt 
which  they  say  St  Sf^plMi  W^^hsA  martyrdom ;  and  tioi  fiir  from  it 
ia  a  grat^  Ima  whieH  tii^  ttoll  yon  th«  outragckms  Jeirisfe  iealBitt 
osist  his  body^  i^hen  tb«y  hjid  teti«it^  their  fury  upon  him.-^FlRmi 
hence  #e  went  imte^iaKrt^  tb  St  Sttopheii^s  gatil^  itel  called  frofd  Hi 
yicinity  to  this  pkeie  of  th«  {ir6tomartyr*s  Snmring' ;  and  ito  iMulMd 
to  our  lodging. 

The  next  nibtfliftg  we  set  oat  again,  ill  <Mer  to  sei^  tiia  iatiottbU 
lies,  and  other  yis^table  placM  upon  Mount  01it«t.  W^  Went  &ii  at 
St  Stephen's  giitb;  and  crossing  tbe  yiAl^  of  Jebosaphat,  be^li 
immediately  to  asoend  the  moniitain.  Being  got  about  tWo  diifds  of 
the  way  up,  wo  came  to  c^^rtain  grottos  cut  with  intricate  Windings 
and  cayems  under  ground.  These  are  called  the  sepulchres  ofthe 
prophets.  A  little  higher  up  are  twelve  arched  vaults  under  gr^hhd, 
standing  side  by  side.  These  weTe  built  in  memory  ofthe  twelve  s^o^ 
ties^  who  are  said  to  have  compiled  their  creed  in  this  plac^.  miH 
paces  higher,  you  come  to  the  place  wher^  tbey  say  Christ  uttered  his 
pnmhecjir  concerning  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Mat.  ixiv.  t.) : 
and  a  little  on  the  right  hand  of  this,  ift  the  place  Whi^re  they  sat 
he  dictated  a  second  time  the  Pat^r  Noster  to  his  disciples,  (xi.  i,  ^.]. 
Somewhat  higher  is  the  cave  of  St.  Pelagia ;  ana  as  miTch  mbi*^ 
above  that  a  pillar,  signifying  the  place  where  an  anebl  gave  1ih% 
Blessed  Virgin  three  days*  Wartiing  of  her  death.  At  die  rop  df  the 
bin  you  come  to  the  place  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  ascension.  Her^ 
was  anciently  a  large  chiirch,  built  in  honor  of  that  glorious  ttiinl^h; 


*  tie  earliest  notice  of  this  sepulchre  as  that  of  the  Yirgin,  occurs  in  the 
writingli  of  AdaMtiatauk,  the  IriiAi  monk,  ivho  described  it  fHim  the  testfmony  of 
Ascuifus,  in  the  sevebth  century.  Neither  fidseblas,  E{»iphanfoi,  nor  Jeroni^ 
Aeations  li  H^^IIAble  to  authorize  the  triiditfon,  irhich  a^t^s  ttrbhff  negative  efl- 
dence  that  the  sepulchre  is  of  comparatively  rec^t  Woi-kiaaiiBhtp.  Pococke  thhila 
it  probable  that  it  was  the  sepulchre  of  Melitehtti^  i|iti$tii  Of  J^HtkaTehh. 


Of  the  principal  SuUdii^s  in^  -amd  about  Jerusalem,     %05 


hut  all  ^t  now  remains  of  it  is  only  «n  o<4m§^al  enpola,  nbonl  eiglit 
yards  in  diameter,  standing,  as  tbeyMty,  -over  the  very<|daoe  vAiem 
were  set  the  last  footsteps  of  the  Sen  ^  God  here  on  eavtk  Within 
the  cnpola  -there  is  seen,  in  a  hard  stone,  as  thBf  iell  yon,  die  iprint 
of  one  of  iiis  ieet.  Here  was  -also  4h«t<of 4lie  tidier  foot  sane  time 
since ;  hot  it  has  been  •rerooyed  from  iienioe  4>y  tht  Turks,  into  the 
great  mosque  upon  Monnt  Moriah.  Iliis  chapel -of  the  Ateennon 
the  Tnrks  fiaye  the  eustody  of,  and  use  'it  for  a  mosque.  There 
are  many  other  holy  places  about  Jerusalem,  which  the  Turks  pre- 
tend to  have  a  veneration  for,  equally  -with  the  Christians;  and, 
under  that  pretence,  'they  take  them  into  ^their  own  hands.  But 
^vifheAier  they  do  this  out>of  Teal  devotioD,  oribr  hun^*s  sake,  and -to 
the  end  that  they  may  exact  money  from  the  Christians  for  admis- 
sion into  them,  I  will  not  determine. 

About  4wo  ^rkmgs  from  this  {)laee,  northward,  'is  the  higksst 
part  of  Mount  Ofiret ;  and  upon  tlmt  was  anciently  erected  an  high 
tower,  in  memory  of  %hat  appamtion  of  two  angels  to  the  ApostlM, 
after  our  Blessed  Lord*s  ascension  (Acts  i.  lo,  1 1.),  from  which  the 
tower  itsfflf  Intd  the  name  given  4it  of  Viri  Oait7<et  /  This  ancieat 
monument  remained  till  about  two  years  since,  yfhen  it  was  demo- 
lished by  a  Turk,  who  had  bought  the  field  in  which  it  stood ;  but  ne- 
▼eHheless,  you  'have  still,  'from  -the  natural  height  of  the  place,  a 
large  prospect  of  Jerusalem,  and  'the  adjacent  country,  andof  the 
Dead  Sea,  &c. 

'Prom  this  place  we  descended  <itlie  moont  again  by  snotber'Toad. 
Ait  about  the  nudway  down, /they  ehew  you  the  place  where  Christ 
beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it  (Lukexiz,  41.).  Near  Ibe  bottom 
of  the  bin  is  a  gretft  itone  "upon  which,  you;are  told,  'Ihe  ^Blessed 
Virgin  let  faH  her  girdle  after  her  assumption,  in>order  to  convince 
St  Thomas,  who,  they  say,  was  Irotibl^  'wkh  atfit  of -his  old  in- 
credulity upon  this  occasion.  There's  stiUitobe  aee^a  small  winding 
channd  upon  the  stone,  #hieh  tiiey  will  <have'tobe  the  impression 
made  by  the  girdle  when  Hi|ii41,  and  to  be  left  fortheoodviotionof  afi 
*such  as  shall  suspect  the  truth  of  theirstiNy  <of  the  assumption. 

About  'twen^  ytfrds  lower  they -shew  yon- Getbsemane,  an  even 
plat  of  ground,  not  above  fifty-seven  yards  square,  lying  between 
the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  and  ib&brock  Cedron.  It  is  well  planted 
with  olive-trees,  and  those  of  so  old  a  growth,  that  they  are  believed 
to  be  the  same  that  stood  here  in  our  blessed  Saviour^s  time.  In 
virtue  of  which  persuasion,  the  olives,  and  olive  stones,  and  oil 
which  they  produce,  become  an  excellent  commodity  in  Spain.  But 
that  these  trees  cannot  be  so  ancient  as  is  pretended,  is  evident  from 
what  Josephus  testifies  (de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.),  and  in  other 
places,  viz.  that  Titus,  in  his  siege  of  Jerusalem,  cut  down  all  the  trees* 
within  about  one  hundred  fiirlongs  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  the  soU 
diers  were  forced  to  fetch  wood  so  far  for  making  their  mounts  when 
they  assaulted  the  temple. 

At  the  upper  comer  of  the  garden  is  aflat  naked  ledge  of  rode, 
reputed  to  be  the  plaoe  on  which  -the  Apostles  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  fell  asleep   during  the  agony  of  our  Lord.     And  a  few  paces 
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antiqaity  and  natiye  country  may  claim  a  near  relationship  to  Uie 
Sacred  Writings.  We  haye,  howeyer,  at  present,  mainly  to  do  with 
those  which  appear  ititiMU  vohuHe^  ^Hikli,  (if  all  other  Holy  Books, 
alone  possesses  mdisputable  claims  to  a  heayenly  Inspiration. 

omiiH-The  fipBl  of  these  apMdybt¥MiB,  is  the  order  of  Scripture,  is 
omfm  faiehimjj  which  properly  dcMotes^  theaderabie  Beuig,  the  God 
to  be  feared  or  worshipped.*  In  a  comparatiye  sense  it  is  applied 
to  human  beings  ;  and  may  be  rendered,  worshipful,  excellency. 

m*T] — Jehovah,  (mm)  the  Self  £xistent,f  is  a  name  altogether 
Divine  ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  given  to  another  being.  If  any  explanation 
be  needed,  let  the  testimony  of  John»  in  Rev.  i.  4,  suffice.  '*  Who  is, 
and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  eome*'  !  From  the  record  of  Mosea, 
Exod.  iii.  15,  he  would  seem  to  have  made  a  special  selection  of 
this  name  (or  at  least  of  dae  radically  the  same)  even  to  perpetui^: 

**  This  is  mr  kame  for  ever  : 
And  this  is  Mp  MtmorM  from  generatioa  to  genentioo.** 

«nv] — Another  Satt^  tUle  ii,  Aknighty,  UavroKpariaf  ;  for  so  is 
ntr  fMdiJ  often  translated,  which,  perhaps,  would  more  hteraUy  he. 
All  BountiJu).  This  nainie  app^aM  to  hftv^Wn  very  early  ^ebMMted 
tto  purpobeft  of  idolatry  (Deut.  sdOiL  l^ ;  t^s.  dv.  dr  ;  abd  Qm.  feiv. 
$,  S,  10«)«  The  latter  clause  of  v6¥.  5.  in  E^koI.  vL  sheuM  dMMatts 
Ibe  read  interrogatively.^  *^  But  by  my  oatud  Jehovah  waft  I  «iat 
luiown?" 

Rv^io^.]— The  ^teA  tieMu  R vpcoc*  lttip(tttittg  authority,  loHU^^ 
has  been  commonly  used  tot  Jehdvah  ^f^ :  b^  tmlfke  that  essfi^fitiH&y 
divine  appellation,  it  is  also  applied  t6  inferior  h^tiM.  ft  ift  fP^ 
quently  a  mere  title  of  respect,  Ime  Sil*  in  English,  Martt.  ixtii.  "OS; 
Acts.  xvi.  30. 

Geoc.] — Very  different,  however,  is  the  meaning  of  Oeoc,  which 
has  ever  heen  appropriated  exclusively  to  what  is  Divine.  §  It  is 
worthy  of  reccdlection,  tha  the  Sept.  have  usually  rendered,  dwm  I^^- 
himj^  when  sig^nifyingthe  true  God,  by  Geoc  in  the  singular  number  f^ 
God.}— -The  word  Ck>d  (Germ.  (Slott,  and  Belg.  Oodt.)  is  pore  An- 
glo-Saxon,** and  among  our  ancestd'rs  signifiA  not  only  tlSe  ^^""^ 


«  Derived  from  the  SS.  Arabic^  nSlI  to  ail6re,  worship :  <^  Cum  sacro  horrore 
•c  YeneratloDe  ooluit,  adoravit.^  Wilmet.  See  also  Scheidii  Glossar.  Aiub.  Lat. 
Manusle,  p.  6.  and  Critica  Blblica,  yol.  i,  pp.  21 — 24. 

t  Stockins  and  PaiiLhum's  Heb.  Lex.;  FTacS  aairl8«cl4pt.  Sac,  «ndCMDSt% 
Bib.  Encydop. 

t  Dr.  Shuckford's  Connect,  of  Sac.  and  Prof.  Hist.'fi.pc  «eo^,  liodgas  ani  Gan. 
gaheni,  cited  and  approved  by  Dimodc. 

|1  <*  tide  derivatnt  a  tvoo  sum."*  Mfaitert's  Lex.  Bmt.  liHt.  In  <N<w.  mst; 
SlodLius,  pp.  659, 660.  atid  Putiiarst^Or.  liCX.  in  twee. 

§  ^  Ha  dictos  explerommque  senteiiftia  a  e«civ  turwre  ^[oia  Dew  'fiitMlc 
sna  infihita  omnia  |>ei«iirrit.^*    Sdblensner,  p.  V6l ;  %iit  see  Pai^LlnMI^  *i  torn. 

€  Thus  <<  they  inculcate  the  g^rand  point  of  God's  unity,  and  ttt  tha  sMe 
tiiakeaidhot  ddny  a  ^lohdftydf  agents  or  persomi  in  the DtWfe  WaiUre."  Park. 
linV^it,  Yoce  ^ioQ, 

••  Calepini  Dia.  un^ltfchn  ling:,  p.  413,  Barclay's  D>i1lgOBiiy  ;  Ov.  A. 
Clarke's  Notes  on  Gen.  i.  1,and  Crit.  Bib.  vol.  i,  p.  21. 
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Being,  but  also  Crood,  as  in  their  apprebeosion  God  and  Good  were 
correUtiye  terms.  They  coaeidered  HIbi  the  GfMid  Being  :  O  that 
he  were  always  thus  represented  and^obeyed  ! 

Seei  2,*^Aiirikmt€B  or  P€rffeti$mi^^ 

hochioAitf  mi  Niiiie O'— What  a  ftubliMe  descriptioti  it  flinklshed  by 
Exod.  kJtxiT.  5 — 7  :  whet  the  Deity  Condescended  lo  **  proclaim** 
His  owii  **  Name*' !  H&w  impresslTely  are  his  sorereignty  and  eqid- 
ty  here  displayed :  properties  these,  wUcti  suntniirily  express,  or 
imply  y  the  main  perfections  of  the  Oodhead  1 

incomprehentibic] — Yet,  with  all  the  amplitude  of  Revelation,  **  how 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him**  (Job  xxvi.  t4.].  Among  the  prime 
chiuracteristicsf  of  this  Being,  must  be  specially  noted  that  of  Incom- 
prehensibility. How  inadequate  is  finite,  fully  to  understand  infinity  i 
and  what  reasons,  consequently,  are  there  fi>r  humble  and  hiMurtJr 
doTOtion! 

SfArinuMiy.K-Yliat  Crod  IS  a  i^pirit  ^/ohn  iy.  24) ;  incorporeal,  invi- 
iibte,.is.ttie  uniform  doctrine  of  Serqpturd.  Hence  the  well  known 
prohibition  of  the  i)ecalogue,  in  Ezodb  zx.  4,  5  ;  and  therefore  the 
^ust  condemnation  of  the  foolish  and  criminal  practiees  o^  idolatry, 
m  Itom.  i.  «i — 25. 

omBitdencc)— -In  speaking  bi'tiie  Divine  Omniscience,  histJbiquity  or 
Omnipresence  is,  of  course,  necessaril]^  implied.  And  in  this  tenni 
pthst  also  be  cotepr^hended  the  t'rescience  of  tied ;  for  His  universal 
knowledge  embraces  all  periods  in  time  and  eternity,  as  well  as 
all^  places  in  every  world  1  iThe  sublimities  of  Scripture  (as  l  Kings 
▼u.  37r  fod  Ps.  czxxix.)  on  tlfis  subject,  are  as  much  above  the  eftrt 
of  an  uninspjr^.genius,  as  th^  are  m  want  oif  htihnan  commendation* 

Koiinets.)-lOf  the  t^unly  or  Holiness  of  0od,  what  deeply  impressive 
ihaications  are  comprised  in  the  Bible  !  IThe  bistories  of  both  t^e^ 
tllmenU  are  full  of  Uiem  :»-the  message  of  the  Gospel  most  emphati- 
cally reveals  it.  What  a  foundation  is  there,  in  the  possession  of 
every  attribute  of  excellency  and  perfection,  for  the  Supremacy  and 
Boverei|[nty  of  Jehovah  :--^for  **  the  Equity  of  Divine  Ooteftfinent 
«tfd  the  Sovereignty  6f  Divine  Ofkce"'  \ 

Eteni%.]-i— Pinidly,  this  God,  fof  whom,  at  preseilt,  we  are  only  iuv- 
ticing  some  pn^p^iies,)  is  witnont  beginning  and  endangi  in  His 
existence^etemal.  He  alofte  hath  immortality  (1.  1riiil«  vl.  i6.). 
Immutable  therefore  is  He,  and  independent,  for  ever. 


«  ^  Thoi^  fadhilte  «xeelleiicl«t  of  0^  ale  hisMrable  fhm  the  Bivfa^  £•- 
ienep,  and  from  eidi  other,  and  ire  coMntyi  to  God.^*  «  Sjrmbna  6f  Lectin  on 
the  mdit  topbrlanC  Mitjeeti  hi  Tbieel.**,  b j  llie  late  Di^.  E.  WiUiaaM,p.  37. 

t  *<  The  Scriptore  Qialaddc  ofCMd,**  by  H.  IF.  Border;  conta&Mi,  In  twelve 
Jbeuiuieo,  phdnsnd  nsefbl  ibdityatlonk :  diittgfi  peiliani  (mh  dne  reqpect  and 
dtefewnee  for  flisexddbnt  inOoO  aot  io  oHghna  Uid  JndMdns  As  itf^baVe 

vtpeeieQ. 
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Sect.  3.— TA«  Divine  Persons. 

ReverenUai  Caution.] — A  Subject  ofsuch  deep  Solemnity,  and  of  pore 
Rerelation,  should  manifestly  be  approached  with  the  deyontett 
awe.  It  is  indeed  *'  sacred  ground,**  on  which  we  now  are  treading ; 
nor  is  any  mind  fitted  for  the  contemplation,  unless  deeply  imbned 
with  humble  piety*  and  reverential  caution.  How  repeatedly  is 
this  spirit  inculcated  by  the  Sacred  Writings;  and  how  necessary 
is  its  possession  for  a  truly  rational  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
Divine  Character  ?     Well  has  a  Psalmist  said  : 

<<  Holy  and  Reverend  is  his  Name'* ! 

Imperfection  of  Language.] — On  no  subject  like  the  present,  is  the  inade- 
quacy of  human  language  so  much  felt.  Our  very  conceptionB, 
even  to  their  utmost  stretch,  are  infinitely  below  the  elevated  theme : 
how  much  more  incompetent,  then,  must  be  any  attempted  expres- 
sions of  the  awful  reality  !  And  how  reasonable  that  He,  whose 
very  being  is  incomprehensible,  should  be  likewise  incomprehen- 
sible in  the  manner  of  his  existence  !f 

Personality.] — ^The  term  persou,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  applied 
here,  as  expressing  the  idea  of  *Xirova<nc  and  Upoffunroy^  in  Heb.  i* 
3;  and  %  Cor.  iv.  6.  Its  signification  is,  of  course,  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  used  of  a  human  being ;  being  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  modal  subsistence  of  the  Divine  Nature.  It  is  alike  re- 
mote from  a  divine  attribute,  and  a  separate  being.;^ 

Trinity.] — Siuco  the  Bible  does  not  profess  to  furnish  a  complete 
Religious  Dictionary,  and  the  English  Version  cannot  be  identified 
with  the  language  of  Inspiration,  there  must,  of  necessityM,  be  some 
words  brought  into  requisition,  which  are  not  literally  and  verbally 
scriptural.     Of  such  a  character  is   the  term  Trinity,    importing, 


•  Dr.  Smith's  Script.  Testimony  to  Person  of  Christ,  i.  p.  Ill,  113  :- 
also  a  note  is  given  from  Frank's  **  Manuductio,  &c.''  which  does  not  appear, 
from  its  connection,  exactly  accordant  with  the  author's  primaiy  intention. 
Jaques'  Translat.  p.  47. 

t  Page  28,  of  the    Rev.  J.  Whitridgc's  Ordination  Serrice.  Carlisle,  1814. 

I  Dr.  £.  Williams'  Notes  to  Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  177,  Leed's  edit. 
1804. 

II  ^  The  propriety  of  employing  these  expressions  rests  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion as  the  use  of  general  terms  in  all  scientific  investigations  j  ni^nely,  that 
they  are  abbreviations  of  language  and  serve  as  instnimeuts  of  thought.  Revela- 
tion, like  physical  nature,  presents  a  vast  collection  of  particular  objects  and  facts  : 
and,  in  both,  the  processes  of  comparison,  deduction,  analysis,  and  combination, 
by  which  alone  we  can  form  comprehensive  systems  of  knowle<%e,  cannot  be  car- 
ried on,  with  convenience  and  perspicuity,  without  the  use  of  general  terms. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  object  that  these  identical  words  are  not  found  in  Scripture. 
The  proper  consideration  is,  whether  the  objects  and  facts  for  which  they  arc 
used  as  a  compendious  notation  are  not  asserted  and  implied  iu  the  Scriptural' T'— ^ 
Dr.  Smith's  Script.  Testimony,  ii.  p.  754. 
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three  in  one  ;  a  fact  which  b  most  unequiyocally  expressed  by  the 
general  phraseology  of  Scripture,  but  especially  by  such  texts  as 
Matt,  xxviii.  19;  and  Q  Cur.  xiii.  14.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in 
some  of  the  Jewish  Writings,*  the  following  words  occur,  as  indi- 
cating a  belief  of  this  doctnne,  rtvht  fShelishithJ  Trinity,  nvSw 
imea  fShelshe  he  ached  J  Three  in  One ;  and  nvSra  Trui  (Ached  he 
shelshej  One  in  Three. 

-  Fatfaer.]— .The  Deity  is  often  addressed  in  Scripture  by  the  endearing 
epithet  of  aw  fahj^  Hanypjf  Father.  Most  appropriately  does  it  denote 
the  relationship  He  has  condescended  to  sustain,  and  the  kindness 
which  He  delights  to  manifest  towards  his  creatures  (Deut.  xxxii.  6  ; 
Is.  Ixiv.  8;  Rom.  viii.  15.).  This  term  expresses  His  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ  also :  that  IMvine  complex  person,  in*  whom  are  united 
the  properties  of  Deity  and  Humanity.  Ps.  ii.  7  ;  Matt.  vii.  21  • 
1  Pet.  i.  3. 

Son.] — ^This  Sacred  Person,  therefore,  is  emphatically  and  pre-emi- 
nently styled,  «<  the  Son  of  God."  Under  this  appellation:^  and  cha- 
racter, he  had  been  predicted  by  ancient  prophets  (Is.  ix.  6. 7.)  :  and 
in  due  season  was  publicly  and  powerfully  declared  such  in  our  world 
(Luke  i.  35  ;  Rom.  i.  4.).  The  word  Uac^a  in  Acts  iv.  27,  should^ 
doubtless,  be  rendered  Son^  and  not  **  Child.*'  What  a  display  of 
infinite  love,  is  His  mission  to  our  world ! 

Holy  Spirit]— In  the  Old  Testament,  "the  Holy  Spirit,"  mpnn  fRuach 
QuodashJ  only  appears  in  Ps.  li.  11  ;  and  Is.  Ixiii.  10,  11.  It  is 
•worthy  of  reflection,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  God"  is  always  expressed 
by  o^rnn  rm  fRuach  AieimJ  as  in  Gen.  i.  2 ;  xli.  38  ;  Exod.  xxxi.  3 ; 
XXXV.  31;  Num.  xxiv.  2 ;  1  Sam.  x.  10 ;  xi.  6  ;  xix.  20.  23  ;  2  Chron. 
XV.  1  ;  and  Ezek.  xi.  24  :  except  in  Job  xxvii.  3  ;  and  xxxiii.  4  ;  in  the 
former  of  which,  itisnibii  rm  fRuachAlueJ  ;  and  in  the  latter,  Siirm 
fRuach  Al).  The  "  Spirit  of  Jehovah",  however,  nvi»  nn,  fRuach 
JeveJ  does  also  frequently  occur.  The  well  known  fact  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  being  sometimes  designated  by  the  use  of  masculine  pronouns, 
though  Uvcv/iall  itself  is  neuter,  may  likewise  be  here  mentioned.^ 
John  xiv,  XV;  xvi;  Eph.  i.    14. 


•  Calmet*8  Bib,  Encyclopeedia  on  Trinity",  yol.  ii.  Histor.  Introd.  prefixed 
to  Horse  Solitarisc,  pp.  1—85. 

f  De  variis  Yocom  an  et  irarijp,  in  SS.  notioniboB  copioee  dispntavit  Feut^Uu 
in  Adversfi.  SS.  iv.  c.  6.  Schleusneri  Greec.  Lex.  Nov.  Test.  p.  346.  irariip.  Pater, 
when  used  in  the  religiooB  addresses  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  related  to  the 
divfaie  influence  of  the  deitj,  callM  PatOTf  an  Egyptian  word.  Holwell** 
£tymo1.  Diction,  p.  332. 

t  On  the  application  of  tliis  name  to  Christ,  a  recognised  designation  of  the 
MesMah,  and  on  the  phrase—^  Only-begotten,**  the  Reader  may  obtain  ample 
satisfaction  by  reading  Dr.  Smith's  invaluable  production,  already  quoted.  Script. 
l>st.  to  the  Meariah,  &c.  i.  pp.213,  215 :  and  ii.  pp.  47,  49, 51,  55,  63,  9^  537. 

II  For  all  required  exposition  of  this  term  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  n^er  to 
Mintert,  Stoddua,  Pasor,  Schleusoer,  and  FariLhurst,  and  their  respective  Lsrioo- 
graphical  Disquisitions. 

§«  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit**— see  Appendix,  Na  H.  to  anMi*s 
Script.  Testim.  ii.  pp.  742.-748.  • 
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precisely  stated  in  Scripture ;  though  it  is  there  expressly  affirmeA' 
what  it  is  not  (Luke  xxiv.  39. )•  Nor  does  the  name*  (which  is  wdl 
known  to  have  the  same  meaning  in  most  languages)  convey  those 
significant  discriminations,  which  the  terms  of  a  rightly  constructed 
Nomenclature  usually  afR^rd. 

univemny  acknowledged.] — ^Whatever  difficulties  attend  a  philosophicaland 
satisfactory  explanation,  the  existence  of  spirits  has  been  univwsally 
and  at  all  times  acknowledged.  The  subject  is  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily obscure ;  as  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  (Numb.  xvL  82.) 
has  given  it  no  revelation. 

Angels.] — ^Equally  veiled  in  obscurity  is  the  consideration  of  angels: 
for  however- repeatedly  the  fact  of  their  being  is  declared,  how 
little  is  definitely  known  concerning  them !  The  termf  itself  is  of 
very  extensive  application  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  is  evidentlj 
a  designation  of  office,  and  .not  of  nature.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
•n^TD  fMelakJ  should  be  much  more  frequently  rendered,  a  messen- 
ger, and  referred  to  human  beings,  than  at  present  appears  in  the 
English  Translation.  It  is  also  very  often  applied  to  the  mere  agents 
or  operations  of  nature ;  as  Ps.  civ.  4.:^ 

Nnmber  and  Names.] — ^The  number  of  ang^ls  is  uot  mentioned  by  the 
Divine  writers :  but  it  is  always  represented  as  very  great  and  innu- 
merable (Ps.  Ixviii.  17  ;  Dan.  vii.  10;  Matt.  xxvi.  53.).  Nor  are  their 
names  even  noticed  at  all,  prior  to  the  Israelitish  captivity  at  Babj- 
lon  ;||  and,  after  that  period,  they  are  but  incidentally  observed. 

Their  Character.] — We  have,  however,  a  more  sure  word  of  testimony, 
in  regard  to  their  moral  condition  and  character.  In  express  lan- 
guage, some  are  said  to  be  ministers  of  good  (Heb.  i.  14.)  ;  while 
others  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  apostacy  (Jude  6.). 

Sect.  2, — Compound, 

Man.] — Such  a  being  is  a  man,  possessed  of  a  body  and  a  soul :  Ttix 
(give J  (Job  XX.  25.)  ;  andvfe^§  fnupeshj  (Gen.  xxxv.  18.).  But  this 


•  Schleusner's  Gnec.  licx.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  436—449,  Calepiiie*s  Dictkm. 
imdecini  Ling^aanim,  p.  1372. 

t  This  is  most  interestingly  amplified  by  the  late  editor  of  Cahnet,  in  vol.  i. 
ofthe  Bib.  Encyclop. 

{  There  is  an  internal  probability  of  the  justness  of  this  version,  arising  tnm. 
the  perspicuous  and  close  connexion  of  the  parts,  and  an  improlxibility  in  the 
conmion  version,  arising  from  their  obscarity  and  want  of  connexion.— CampbeU*ft 
Prelim.  Dissert.  No.  8.  p.  344.  Lowth's  Sac.  Poet.  i.  p.  181. 

II  Daniel,  vrho  lived  at  Babylon,  some  time  after  Tobit,  mentions  Micfaael 
and  Gabriel:  chap.  viii.  16;  ix.  21 3  and  x.  21.— Calmet's  Bib.  En<nrcIop.  on 
«  Angels." 

§  Vti  hath  been  supposed  to  signify  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  or  what  we 
commonly  call  his  soul.  I  must,  for  myself,  confess,  that  I  can  find  no  passage  where 
it  bath  undoubtedly  this  meaning.  Gen.  xxxv.  18;  1  Kings  xvil.  21.  22  $  Ps.  xrl. 
10,  seems  fairest  for  this  signification.  But  may  not  vti  in  the  fonner  three 
sages  be  most  properly  rendered  brMtk^  and  in  the  last,  a  breatkimg  or 
/raww .'— Parkhurst's,  Lex.  sub.  VM. 
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eompoand  character  is  not  expressed  by  any  of  his  names  %  whether 
^Brm  fadtmj  or  rutt  fa%u$hj^  or  avBp^Toq,  The  animal  and  intel- 
lectual ;  liTes  are  supposed*  to  be  intimated  by  the  D^  nMri 
fnushmeth  ckiimj  of  Gen.  ii.  7  ;  ''  the  breath  of  lives. " 

Prfanitire  Slate  ] — In  the  glorious  image  of  their  Creator  were  mankind 
originally  formed  (Gen.  i.  27.)«  This  state  consisted  pre-eminently 
in  the  possession  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness  (Eph.  iv.  24)  ; 
besides  their  intellectual  endowments  and  their  providential  supe- 
riority over  all  the  earth,    Gen.  i.  «8,  29. 

Apotucj,] — How  deplorable  is  the  fact  of  their  apostacy  !  Who  ran 
read  the  painful  records  of  Gen.  iii,  with  their  comment  and  confir- 
mation furnished  by  every  page  of  subsequent  Scripture,  without 
the  most  poignant  sensations  of  sorrow  and  shame  ! 

Bewvery] — Nevertheless,  the  very  same  revelation  discloses  to  our 
view  the  means  of  recovery  which  Divine  wisdom  and  compassion 
have  contrived :  and  means  these,  which  exhibit  an  amplitudef  and 
appropriateness  most  worthv  of  the  blessed  Jehovah !  Let  the  cita- 
tum of  Rom.  V.  18 ;  1  Cor.  i.  30;  and  1  John  ii.  1.  2,  at  present  suf- 
fice.    Behold  the  goodness  and  glory  of  God  ! 

Sect,  3. — Corporeal. 

Beasts] — A  beast  or  brute  is  noTD  (heme  J  ^  Ps.  xxxvi.  7  ;  destitute 
of  speech,  Yxo^^vyioy  a^ror  (2  Pet.  ii.  l6).  Of  a  more  general  im- 
port is  Ttn  (chie)  or  tm  fehithjy  a  living  creature,  an  animal  including 
birds,  beasts  and  reptiles  (Gen.  viit.  17)»  exclusive  of  fish  and  fowl 
(Gen.  i.  28,  30)  ;  but  frequently  a  wild  beast,  as  being  more  vigorous 
and  lively  than  the  tamer  species,  (Gen.  i.  25 ;  vii.  21 ;  Lev.  zxv.  7). 
In  the  plural  (rtm  chiutk)  it  is  used  for  marine  creatures  or  fishes, 
Ps.  civ.  25. 

Variously  applied  >— The  term  is  also  figuratively  or  emblematically 
employed  :  as  Dan.  iv.  12.  21 ;  vii.  11,  Rev.  iv.  6;  but  ^mo,  in 
Rev.  IV.  6,  8  ;  rii.  11,  should  be  translated  (not  by  the  demeaning 
appellation  of '*  beasts,"  but)  living  creatures,  j;  as  eridently  denoting 
rational  animals. 

Void  of  Reason  ] — In  Eccles.  iii.  18,  19»  2l»  whether  he  proposes 
his  own  thoughts,  or  those  of  the  philosophers  and  free  thinkers  of 
his  time,  the  writer  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  which  might  be  un- 
derstood to  insinuate,  that  beasts  possess  understanding,  and  rea- 


•  By  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  is  cited  in  the  lit  vol.ortheCritica  Biblica, 
p.  310.  note. 

f  **  Sab  maltonuD  aoBBiiie  noo  partem  mimdi  tantnm  deiigmU,  ted  lofimi 
htMBomm  genuM,^ 

\  It  was  a  most  unhappy  mistake  in  onr  translaton  to  render  the  word  Cmk 
beasts :  it  certainly  slgnMes  any  other  kind  of  aalmaJs,  that  is,  of  creaftares  whkli 
have  animal  life,  as  well  as  beasts.  The  word  beast  notonly  degradesthe  significa- 
tion, bat  the  aafanals  here  mentioned,  have  parts  and  appearances,  which  beasts 
ha?e  not,  and  are  rcspresentsd  as  in  tbehigliest  sense  rational ;  I)oddridge*sFStti. 
Expositor  on  Rev.  iv.  6. 

VOL.    II.  ,  Z 
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tonable  aomls.*    But,  amon^  the  many  objectioiis  against  thia  vainlf 
pretended  h^potheeisy  how  does  it  happen  that  therli  ik  no  appearaim" 
wtatever  of  any  intellectual  improvement  here  >  May  the  win^  rnoro 
{bemuth  nudamu)  of  PaaL  xlix.  so,    be  reiviered  **  t^  beasts  are 
silent*' ;  as  intimating  the  idea  of  rational  or  mental  inertion  ? 

[To  b«  ooBtiBMd.] 


City  of  DftTid !  Thon  art  desecrate ; 

And  fkll^  JeniMilem  aita  captive  now 

In  dost  and  darkneai.    Evoy  holy  one 

Haa  long  fiNroaken  tbo  poUotc^  land. 

Wkere  stood  the  croaa,  the  arengerVi  eaaiga  waved  s 

The  Roman  came,  and  thy  proud  temple  rail. 

The  Pagan  brought  his  idola :  theae  dlaplaoedy 

The  mumming  prieat  nanrp'd  the  ehristen^d  ftme^ 

With  atoreo  of  relics,  crosses,  holy  wares, 

And  renal  pardons ;  till  the  Saracen 

Came  in  his  might,  with  seal  iconoclast. 

And  swept  away  the  unhallowM  trumpery. 

Now— ibr  the  honour  of  the  prince  of  peace    ■ 

Europe  pours  forth  her  motley  Christian  horde^ 

Frensied  with  demon  zeal,  to  plant  anew 

The  red  cross  banner  on  the  guilty  aoU. 

Affain  the  nameless  horrors  of  the  siege 

Were  acted  o^er.    'Hie  conqueror  bhishM  to  take 

His  golden  crown,  yet  not  refhsed  the  name, 

King  of  Jerusalem.    Brief  the  boast  piotee. 

Again  the  crescent  triumphM.    Palestine 

Shook  back  into  the  sea  the  leaguerM  hosts 

Of  armM  Apostles,  churchmen  militant. 

Then  domes  and  minarets,  with  convent  tower^ 

Again  commingling  rose.    Then  pilgfrims  came 

Crouching  to  TuHdsh  lords,  and  rii^  sects 

Bargained  and  quanrell*d  for  the  sepulchre. 

Ine^ble  disgrace !  Loathsome  abuse 

Of  names  and  things  most  holy  T  Th>dden  down 

By  all  in  turn,  Pagan,  and  Frank,  and  Ttartar,** 

So  runs  the  dread  anathema^— trodden  down 

Beneath  the  oppressor;  i^^rfrtui—  ahrouding  thee 

From  every  blessed  influence  of  Heaven ; 

Thou  hast  thus  lain  for  ages,  iron4>ound 

As  with  a  curse.    Thus  art  thou  doomed  to  lie : 

Yet  not  for  ever.**-*  JotffAH  Condi 


•  Calmet  on  Beasts,  in  his  Bib.  Encyd  ;  both  Besvoeux  and  Hodgaon  imder 
rrn  fruaehj  breath,  and  that  it  means  the  living  principle,  seeow  evident  hm 
ch.  zJL  7.    Dr.  Boothroyd,  Bib.  Heb.  ii.  p.  216. 
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I  ChroiT.  zi.  5.  6. 

And  the  iohabitantu  of  Jebus  «aid  to  David,  Tliou  shalt  not  ^OBie  hifher.  Nerer- 
thefeM  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  (is)  the  city  of  David.  And  David 
mMf  Whosoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  Snt  shall  be  chief  and  captain.  So  Joab 
the  aoB  of  Zeruiah  went  first  up,  and  wan  chief. 

2  Sam.  v.  6—8. 

Add.tlie  luBur  and  his  men  went  to  Jenualem,  onto  the  Jebntites,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  :  which  ipake  unto  David,  eayiAg*,  Except  thon  take  away  the  blind 
and  the  lame^  thou  shalt  not  come  in  liither :  thinkiiup,  David  cannot  come  in 
hither.  Neverthelen  David  took  the  strong  hold  of  Zion;  the  same  (is)  the 
dty  of  David  And  David  said  on  that  day.  Whosoever  g;etteth  up  to  the  gut- 
l)cltr,'and  miteth  the  Jebusites,  and  the  lame  and  blind,  (that  are)  hated  «fDb. 
v|d*B  aouU  (he  shall  be  chief  and  captain.)  Wherefore  they  said.  The  blind  and 
the  lane  shall  not  come  into  the  house. 

The  reason  of  placing  the  whole  sentence  together  being  obvioas, 
liilt  OS 'proceed  to  consider  the  several  parts  of  it,  in  the  two  chapters. 
lihe  #ord8  inhabitants  of  Jehus,  which  are  not  in  the  original  of 
Saihiiel,  are  not  in  the  Vat.  Copy  of  the  lxz.  in  Chronicles;  but 
tlie  Alexandrian  translates  regtuarly  according  to  the  present  He- 
Itanew  text.  In  Satnnel  there  is  a  clause  or  two  in  the  speech  of  the 
Jehfusites,  which  is  omitted  in  Chronicles  for  brevity;  as  the 
Mstoiry  in  Chronicles  is  regular,  and  the  sense  complete  without  it. 
But  though  the  history  be  regular  and  very  intelligible  in  Chro- 
nieles,  yet  the  additional  clauses  in  Samuel  make  the  history  there 
reiAaiicably  perplexed  ;  and  (as  Dr.  Delany  observes)  incumber  it 
whh  more  difficulties  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  met  with.  In  futt 
{iroportion  to  the  difficulties  has  been  the  number  of  different  inter- 
pretations; and  yet  there  seems  to  be  very  sufficient  room  for 
offering  another  interprletation,  in  some  material  points  difSsimg 
fhyoi  them  all.  The  words  in  Sinrael,  so  fer  as  the  text  in  Chroni- 
cles coincides,  are  clear  and  determinate  in  their  meaning— i^ncf  the 
inhabitants  of  Jebus  sdid  to  David,  Th<nt  shalt  not  come  hither » 
But  the  succeeding  words  in  Saiifuel  are  very  difficult ;  or,  at  least, 
haVe  been  variously  interpreted.  The  present  English  traiMatibn| 
is— fxcepf  thou  take  dUfdy  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thinking,  Davta 
eannot  come  in  hither. 

The  chief  difficulty  hefe  lite  rti  determining^  who  are  these  blind 
and  lame  ;  whether  Jebusites,  or  the  Jebusite  deitiei,  caOed  blind  and 
lame  by  way  of  derision.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  maintained 
By  some  considerable  writers  ;  but  seems  indefensible.  For  however 
Uavid  and  the  Israelites  might  be  disposed  to  treat  such  idols  with 
Mbrti  and  contempt,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  the  Jet>dsites  shoddrevih 
their'  own  deitite  ;  a^  We  itttHst  remeubef,'  that  th^  deities  9te 
supposed  to  be  here  called  blind  and  fame  by  thi^  Jfebusiteif  theiki- 
tf^lm.    Hut,  admitiiDg  them  to  Uf  Hoi  d^et/^  Wtat  meiiA&l^  can 
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there  be  in  the  Jebusites  telling  David — he  should  not  come  into 
the  citadel^  unless  he  took  away  the  deities  upon  the  walls  f  If  he 
could  scale  the  walls,  so  as  to  reach  these  guardian  deiUes,  he  need 
not  ask  leave  of  the  Jebusites  to  enter  the  citadel.  But  (which  is 
much  more  difficult  to  be  answered)  what  can  possibly  be  the  meaning 
of  the  last  line — Wherefore  they  said^  the  blind  and  the  lame 
shall  not  come  into  the  house  ?  For,  Who  said  ?  Did  the  Jebuntes 
say,  their  own  deities  (before  expressed  by  the  blind  and  the  lame) 
should  not  come  into  the  house — should  not  (according  to  some) 
come  where  they  were, —or^  should  not  (according  to  others)  come 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  ? — Or,  could  these  deities  say^  David 
and  his  men  should  not  come  into  the  house  ?  The  absurdity  of  at- 
tributing such  a  speech,  or  any  speech  to  these  idols,  is  too  clear  to 
need  illustration  ;  and  it  is  a  known  part  of  their  real  character,  that 
they  have  mouths^  but  speak  not. 

But,  though  these  deities  could  not  denounce  these  words,  yet 
the  Jebusites  might ;  and  it  is  possible  (it  has  been  said)  that  the 
blind  and  the  lame^  in  this  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  may  gignify 
the  Jebusites ;  not  any  particular  Jebusites,  so  maimed :  but  the  Je- 
busites in  general,  called  blind  and  lame^  for  putting  their  trost  in 
blind  and  Tame  idols.  This  seems  too  refined  an  interpretation ;  and 
we  may  safely  conclude — that  the  same  expression  of  the  blind  and 
lame  means  the  same  beings  in  the  two  different  parts  of  the  same 
sentence.  It  has  been  farther  observed,  that  these  blind  and  lame  are 
here  spoken  of  as  difierent  from  the  JebuBite^^^Whosoever  smiietk 
the  Jebusites,  and  the  lame  and  the  blind;  and  if  they  weredifib- 
rent,  it  requires  no  great  skill  at  deduction  to  determine  they  were 
not  the  same. 

Perhaps  then  these  blind  and  lame  were,  in  fact,  a  few  parti- 
cular wretches,  who  laboured  under  these  infirmities  of  blindness  and 
lameness ;  and  therefore  were  different  from  the  general  body  of 
the  Jebusites.  But  here  will  it  not  be  demanded  at  once— how  we 
can  then  account  rationally  for  that  bitterness  with  which  David  ex- 
presses himself  here  against  these  blind  and  lame:  and  how  it  was 
possible,  for  a  man  of  David's  humanity  to  detest  men  for  mere  un- 
blameable,  and  indeed  pitiable,  infirmities  ?  And  lastly,  the  authors 
of  the  Universal  History,  in  their  note  on  this  transaction,  mention 
the  following,  as  the  first  plausible  argument  against  the  literal  ac- 
ception — **  How  could  David  distinguish  the  halt,  or  the  lame,  or 
the  blind,  from  able  men,  when  posted  upon  lofty  walls ;  since  those 
infirmities  are  not  discernible  but  near  at  hand  ?*'  This,  it  must  be 
allowed,  would  be  a  difficulty  indeed,  if  David's  information  here 
had  been  only  from  his  eyesight.  But  this  objection  immediately 
vanishes,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  Jebusites  are  said  in  the  text  to 
have  told  David — the  blind  and  the  lame  should  keep  them  off:  for 
certainly  David  could  easily  conceive  the  men,  who  were  placed  npoii 
the  walls  to  insult  him,  were  blind  and  lame  ;  when  he  was  tola  so 
by  the  Jebusites  themselves ;  and  told  so,  to  render  this  insult  of 
.    theirs  the  greater. 

Having  thus  mentioned  some  of  the  present  interpretations,  it 
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may  be  now  proper  to  submit  another  to  the  jud^ent  of  tbe  learned 
reader.  Ana  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall  first  give  what 
seems  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  this  passage ;  and  then  subjoin 
the  several  arguments  in  defence  of  it. 

And  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus  said  to  David^  Thou  shalt  not 
come  hither:  for  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall  keep  thee  offy  by 
sayingy  David  shall  not  come  hither.  But  David  took  the 
strong  hold  of  Sion^  which  is  the  city  of  David.  And  David 
said  on  that  day^  Whosoever  (first J  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and 
through  the  subterraneous  passage  reacheth  the  lame  and  the  blind, 
that  are  hated  of  David^s  soul,  because  the  blinds  and  the  lame 
continued  to  say,  he  shall  not  come  into  this  house — shall  be  chief 
captain. 

That  the  connected  particles  dk  ^a  (Ki  am)  rendered  except, 
in  Samuel,  signify  for  in  this  place,  is  evident,  because  the  words 
following  are  rather  causal  than  objective ;  and  we  have  several 
instances  of  this  sense  of  the  two  particles  given  us  by  Noldius :  thus 
Prov.  zxiii.  1 8.  they  are  rendered  for  in  the  English  translation  ;  and 
so  in  the  English,  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  of  Lam.  v. 
32.  That  the  verb  "p^on  [Esirek)  rendered  to  take  away,  is  not 
here  the  infinitive,  but  the  preter  of  Hiphil,  is  apparent  from  the 
sense ;  that  it  has  been  so  considered,  is  certain  from  the  Massoretic 
pointing,  as  De  Dieu  and  other  critics  have  observed :  and  we  see  it 
IS  translated  as  such  by  the  LXX.  in  the  plural  number,  avTtvti^av. 
From  this  version,  then,  and  from  the  plurality  of  the  two  nouns, 
which  are  necessarily  the  nominatives  to  this  verb,  we  may  infer* 
that  it  was  originally  "^n^Dn  [Esiruk)  to  keep  off,  the  vau  having 
been  dropt  here  as  in  many  other  places.  ^ 

Enough  having  been  said  of  the  number,  let  us  now  consider  the 
tense  of  this  verb ;  which  being  preter,  some  have  translated  it  by  a 
word  expressive  of  time  past.  But  the  sense  necessarily  requires  it 
to  be  translated  as  future  in  other  languages,  though  it  be  more  ex^ 
pressive  in  the  original,  in  the  preter  tense,  it  being  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  frequently  to  speak  of  events  yet 
future,  as  having  actually  happened,  when  the  speaker  would  strongly 
express  the  certainty  of  such  event.  This  observation  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  case  here.  For  this  castle  of  mount  Sion  had  never 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Israelites,  though  they  had  dwelt  in  Canaan 
about  400  years ;  as  we  learn  from  the  sacred  history.  Josh.  xv.  ^^i 
Judg.  i.  21;  xix.  10;  and  from  Josephus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  3. 

The  Jebusites,  then,  absolutely  depending,  on  the  advantage  of 
their  high  situation  and  the  strength  of  their  fortification  (which  had 
secured  them  against  the  Israelites  so  many  hundred  years),  looked 
upon  this  of  David*s  as  a  vain  attempt,  which  therefore  they  might 
safely  treat  with  insolence  and  raillery.  Full  of  this  fond  notion,  they 
placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  citadel  the  few  blind  and  lame  that  could 
be  found  amongst  them,  and  told  David — He  should  not  come 
thither  ;  for  the  blind  and  lame  were  sufficient  to  keep  him  off: 
which  they  (these  weak  defenders)  should  effectually  do,  only  by  their 
shouting  David  shall  not  come  hither. 
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That  the  hlind  and  the  lame  were  Gontemptuou^ly  placed  upoa 
the  walls  by  the  Jcbusites,  as  before  descnbeq,  we  are  assured  not 
only  by  the  words  of  the  sacred  history  before  us,  but  also  b^  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Josephus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  d.  N.ow  that  tfiese 
blind  and  lame,  who  appear  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  walls,  were 
to  insult  and  did  insult  David  in  the  manner  before-mentioned,  seemf 
very  evident  from  the  words— TAtf  blind  and  the  lame  shall  keep 
thee  off  BY  SAYING,  etc.  and  also  from  the  impossibility  <^  other- 
wise accounting  for  David*s  indignation  against  these  (na^rally  pi- 
tiable) wretches.  And  the  not  attending  to  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance seems  one  principal  reason  oi  the  perplexity  so  visible 
among  the  various  interpreters  of  this  passage. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  sense  before  given  to  "p^Ofi  DM  *9 
fki  am  esirekj^  For  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall  keep  thee  off^ 
is  confirmed  by  Josephus  in  the  place  just  cited.  And  it  is  farther 
remarkable  that  the  same  sense  is  given  to  these  words  in  the  En- 

flish  Bible  of  Coverdale,  printed  in  I53d,  in  which  they  are  ren- 
ered,  Sfiott  tfj^alt  not  com  Htbtt,  iut  tjfte  bKnH  ano  lame  lW  ^U 
fit  afoab .  This  is  one  great  instance  to  prove  the  credit  due  to  'some 
parts  of  this  very  old  English  version ;  as  Hbfi  sense  of  this  pastagj? 
seems  to  have  been  greaUy  mistaken  both  before  and  since.  That  it 
has  been  changed  for  the  worse  since  that  edition,  is  very  evident ; 
and  that  it  was  improperly  rendered  before  appears  from  Wickliff's 
MS.  version  of  1383,  where  we  read— f^Ott  Upalt  not  ttttve  jftiOv^ :  tt 
ittt  tjftott  Do  afoes  ^Ifi^^  nim  anD  lame,  etc. 

After  this  additional  clause  of  Samuel,  in  the  speech  p(  the  Je- 
busites,  the  two  histories  agree  in  sayinff,  David  took  the  strong 
hold  of  Sion,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  city  of  David*  By 
this  strong  hold  of  Sion,  or  city  of  David,  we  are  led  by  the  wordb 
of  the  text  to  understand — not  the  fortress  or  citadel  ^which  was  not 
yet  taken,  as  appears  from  the  order  of  the  history  m  both  chap- 
ters), but  the  townofthe  Jebusites,  or  city  of  David,  which  was  spread 
over  the  wide  hill  of  Sion  :  and  is  what  Josephus  means  when  he  tells 
us — David  first  took  the  lower  town,  the  town  which  lay  beneath  the 
citadel;  after  which  he  tells  us,  that  the  citadel  remained  yet  to  be 
taken,  lib.  vii.  cap.  3. 

The  two  chapters  having  agreed  in  this  circumstance  of  David*s 
making  himself  master  of  the  town  or  city,  they  now  varv  as  before ; 
and  here  also  the  history  in  Chronicles  is  regular,  though  it  take9  no 
notice  of  some  farther  circumstances  relating  to  the  blind  and  tho 
lame :  and  indeed  the  latter  circumstances  were  to  be  omitted  of 
course,  as  the  historian  chose,  for  brevity,  to  omit  the  former.  But  as 
to  Samuel,  there  is  in  that  book  a  deficiency  of  several  words,  which 
are  necessary  to  complete  the  sense  ;  which  words  are  preserved  in 
the  text  of  Chronicles.  And  as  the  difficulty  here  also  lies  entirely 
in  the  text  of  Samuel,  let  us  sec  whether  it  may  not  be  cleared  up  to 
satisfaction. 

David  having  now  possessed  himself  of  the  strong  town  of  the 
Jebusites,  situate  upon  the  hill  of  Sion,  proceeds,  the  same  day^  to 
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•Itaek  ilie  citadel  or  fortress ;  which  was  considered  by  the  Jebosites 
as  Jia|ire|^ial>le.  And  probably  the  Israelites  would  have  thought 
so  too,  and  David  had  retired  from  before  it,  like  his  forefathers,  if 
be  had  not  possessed  hims^  by  stratagem,  when  he  found  he  could 
not  storm  or  take  it  by  open  force.  For  this  seems  in  &ct  to  have 
been  the  case ;  and  the  history  of  thb  success  may  be  properly  in- 
troduced by  a  similar  case  or  two. 

And  first.  Dr.  Prideaux  (in  his  Connection,  part  i.  book  ^.)  tells 
«s  of  the  city  of  Babylon^ — that  when  it  was  besieged  by  Cyrus,  the 
inhabitants  thinking  uemselves  secure  in  their  walls  and  their  stores, 
looked  on  the  taking  of  the  mty  by  a  siege  as  an  impracticable  thine  ; 
.and  therefore /rom  the  top  of  their  walls  scoffed  at  Cyrus,  anddc' 
rided  him  or  every  thing  he  did  towards  it.  (A  circumstance  most 
(Siactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  history  before  us.)  But  yet,  that 
£yrus  broke  down  the  great  bank  or  dam  of  the  river,  both  where 
it  ran  into  the  city,  and  where  it  came  out ;  and  as  soon  as  ^e  chan- 
nel of  the  river  was  drained,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  Bel- 
ahawMir  was  carousing  at  the  conclusion  of  an  annual  festival^  the 
troops  of  Cyrus  entered  through  these  passages  in  two  parties, 
and  took  the  city  hy  surprise. 

And  there  is  a  second  remarkable  case  related  by  Polylnus, 
which  will  farther  iilnstrate  the  present  history  ;  and  was  commn- 
SBicated  to  me  by  a  learned  Iriend.  Rahatam^ma,  says  Polybius,  a 
tity  i^  Arabia,  could' not  be  taken,  till  one  of  the  prisoners  shewed 
the  besiegers  a  subterraneous  passage,  through  which  the  besieged 
easne  down  for  water.  {Ed.  Casaubon,  vol.  i.  p.  678.) 

Now  this  fortress  of  the  Jebusites  seems  to  have  been  circum- 
•tanced  like  Rafoatamana ;  in  having  also  a  subterraneous  passage 
whioh  is  called  in  the  original  nuv  ftzenurj,  a  word,  which  occurs 
but  once  more  in  the  Bible,  ami  docs  not  seem  commonly  understood 
in  this  friace.  The  English  version  calls  it  the  gutter — the  Vulgate, 
^#»/0#— -Vatablus,  rana/e«— Jun.  and  Trem.  emissarium — Poole, 
tubus  a^jfttfl?— rand  Bochart,  alveus,  kc.  But  not  to  multiply  quo- 
tations, most  interpreters  agree  in  making  the  word  signify  some- 
thing hoUow,  and  applying  it  to  water  :  just  the  case  of  the  subter- 
raneous passage,  or  great  hollow,  of  Rabatamaua  through  which 
men  coidd  pass  attid  repass  for  water.  That  this  ""Mt  ftzenurj 
in  the  text  was  such  an  underground  passage  might  be  strongly 
presumed  from  the  text  itself;  but  it  is  provdi  to  have  been  so  by 
Josephos.  For,  speaking  of  this  very  transaction,  he  calls  them 
subterraneous  cavities,  putting  this  interpretation  upon  a  very 
solid  footing. 

That  the  preposition  By  rendered  in,  prefixed  to  "^Uf  ftzenurj, 
sometimes  sigiufies  by  is  evident  from  Noldius ;  and  that  it  signifies 
so  in  this  place  is  certain  from  die  nature  of  the  context,  and  the 
testimonyof  Josephns,  who  expresses  it  thus :  the  verb  t\om»  (iamruj, 
rmdered  they  said,  in  this  sentence  is  very  properly  fbture;  as 
Hebrew  verbs  in  tliat  tense  are  known  to  he  frequentative,  or 
to  express  the  continuance  of  doing  any  thing  ;  and  therefore  that 
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tense  it  with  great  propriety  used  here  to  exprett  the  ttetf/Mt 
repetition  of  the  insiAent  speech  used  by  the  blind  and  the  lame 
opon  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

It  only  remains  here  to  make  an  obseryation  or  two  en  the 
reward  proposed  by  David,  and  the  person  who  obtained  it.    The 
.  text  of  Chronicles  tells  us — David  said.    Whosoever  smiteth  the 
Jebusites  firsts  shall  be  chief  and  captain^  or  head  and  prince. 
We  are  to  recollect,  that  Joab  the  son  of  Zemiah  (David's  sister)  had 
been  general  of  his  army,  during  the  civil  war,  between  the  men  of 
Judah  under  David,  and  the  Israelites  commanded  by  Abner,  in  fc- 
vour  of  Ishbosbeth  the  son  of  Saul :  but  that  the  Israelites,  haying 
now  submitted  to  David,  he  was  king  over  the  whole  twelve  tribee. 
David,  we  know,  frequently  endeavoured  to  remove  Joab  from  his 
command  of  the  army,  on  account  of  his  haughtiness,  and  for  several 
murders ;  but  complained,  that  this  son  of  Zeruiah  was  too  hard 
for  him.    One  of  these  attempts  of  David  seems  to  have  been  made 
at  the  time  Israel  came  in  to  David,  by  the  persuasion  of  Abner ; 
when  it  is  probable  the  condition  on  Abner*s  side  was  to  have  hem 
made  David*  s  captain  general :  and  perhaps  Joab  suspected  soninek* 
and  therefore  murdered  him.    The  next  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  the  taking  this  strong  citadel  of  the  Jebusites.     For  David 
proposes  the  reward  absolutely  to  every  officer  of  his  army — Who^ 
soever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first ;  i.  e.  whosoever  will  ascend  flret^ 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  and  march  up  through  the 
subterraneous  passage  into  the  citadel,  shall  be  head  and  captain^ 

This  proposal,  we  may  observe,  was  general ;  and  yet,  how 
much  soever  David  might  wish  Joab  safely  removed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  he  made  Joab  the  first  offer.  And,  we  find,  that  how- 
ever dangerous  and  dreadful  this  enterprize  appeared,  yet  Joab  had 
prudence  enough  to  undertake  it,  and  courage  enough  to  execute  it : 
and  Joab  went  up  firsts  or  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  was  accord- 
ingly declared  head,  or  chief-captain,  or  (in  the  modem  style)  cap- 
tain-general of  the  united  armies  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  men  of  Israel  expected,  that  though 
Abner  their  general  had  been  basely  murdered  by  Joab,  yet  David*  s 
chief  captain  should  be  chosen  from  amongst  them  ;  or  at  least  that 
they  should  have  a  chance  for  that  first  post  of  honour,  as  well  as 
the  men  of  Judah.  And  if  they  had  declared  any  expectation  of  this 
kind,  David  seems  to  have  taken  the  wisest  step  for  determining  so 
important  a  point — by  declaring,  that  neither  relation,  nor  fortune, 
nor  friendship  should  recommend  upon  the  occasion ;  but,  as  the 
bravest  man  and  the  best  soldier  ought  to  be  commander  in  chief,  so 
this  honour  should  be  the  reward  of  the  greatest  merit ;  that  there 
was  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  signalizing  themselves  in  the  taking 
this  important  fortress;  and  therefore  his  resolution  was — that 
Whosoever  would  head  a  detachment  up  this  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, and  should  first  make  himself  master  of  the  citadel,  by  that 
passage,  or  by  scaling  the  walls,  or  by  any  other  method,  should  be 
head  and  captain^  i.  e.  captain-general. 

It  is  romarkablc,   that  the  text  in   Samuel  is  very  incomplete  in 
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this  place  :  David's  proposal  to  the  army  is  iust  began,  and  a  dr- 
cnmstance  or  two  mentioned  ;  but  the  rewara  proposed,  and  the  per- 
son rewarded,  are  totally  omitted.  We  may  presume  the  tett  could 
not  have  been  thus  imperfect  originally,  since  no  ellipsis  can  supply 
what  is  here  wanting ;  and  therefore  the  words  in  the  coinciding 
chapter  of  Chronicles,  which  regularly  fill  up  this  omission,  were 
doubdess  at  first  also  in  Samuel,  and  are  therefore  to  be  restored  : 
the  necessity  of  thus  restoring  the  words  not  found  in  the  present  co- 
pies of  Samuel  is'apparent 

The  English  version,  then,  of  these  texts  in  Chronicles  is-— 
And  the  inhabitants  of  Jehus  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt  not 
eome  hither.  But  David  took  the  strong  hold  of  Sion^  which  is 
the  city  of  David.  And  David  said,  fvhosoever  jirst  smiteth  the 
Jebnsites,  shall  be  head  and  captain.  So  Joab  the  son  of  ZerU" 
iah  went  up  Jirst,  and  was  chief  captain. 

And  the  English  version  of  these  teits  in  Samuel  is— 
And  they  spoke  unto  David,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  come 
hither  ;  for  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall  heep  thee  off,  by  saying, 
David  shall  not  come  hither.  But  David  took  the  strong  hold  of 
Sioup  which  is  the  city  of  David,  And  David  said  on  that  day. 
Whosoever  (first)  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  by  the  subterra- 
neons  passage  reacheth  the  blind  and  the  lame,  which  are  hated 
of  David* s  soul,  (because  the  blind  and  the  lame  continued  to  say. 
He  shall  not  come  into  this  house) — shall  be  head  and  captain.  So 
JoaB  the  son  ofZeruiah  went  up  first,  and  was  head^^or  captain^ 
general,* 


THE  THIRD   DAY 

The  bom  of  chsos  like  a  yait  machine 

Had  twice  already  od  iU  asds  tamM,  • 

Sublimely  grand,  tho*  rode,  and  onadomed 
With  aogfat  of  beantlAil— nor  meadow  green. 
Nor  tree,  nor  herb,  nor  flower  migfat  jet  be  icen, 

AnawAdwaste!  it  leemM  as  tho*  it  ■comM 

The  aid  of  ornament— while  ocean  simmed 
The  then  weak  barrien,  and  uncheckM  between 

The  distant  poles  its  troubled  waters  flowed, 

*Till  God  oomnianded.-4teick  the  mighty  flood 
ObeyM  HU  fiat  S— Earth  iU  soriace  showed, 

Clad  with  luxuriance— 4>lossoni,  leaf,  and  bud. 
All  Tegetations  complicated  scheme 
Was  formed  from  nothing— tike  a  brilUant  dream !  H.  D. 

*  KennicoU.  Comp.  Parkhun»t*8  Heb.  Lex.  and  Taylor*s  Concerdascc,  in 
voce  njT, 
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three  in  heaven  bear  witness  :  and  these  three.  Saint  John  addl» 
are  one,  not  only  in  the  unity  of  a  consentient  testimony  (as  the 
Apostle*s  argument  requires  they  should  be)  but  also  one  God,  the 
names,  attributes,  and  perfections  of  Deity  being  ascribed  to  each 
of  these  divine  persons  m  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  viz. 

1.  The  Spirit,  still  sent  down  from  Heaven  in  his  JMuminating, 
renewing  and  sanctifying  operations,  which  continue  to  produce 
the  noblest  and  most  blessed  effects ;  for,  at  this  very  day^  when  any 
are  converted  to  the  fJEuth  of  Christ,  and  turned  from  idolatry,  and  from 
sinful  thoughts  and  practices  to  the  love  and  practice  of  holiness,  it 
is  owin^  to  the  testimony  which  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  to  Chri^ : 
the  Sptrit  testifies  of  him,  and  thereby  produces  conviction  orcon^ 
soiation  in  the  soul     (John  xv.  36 ;  xvL  7— II.)* 

2.  The  Water  also  bears  witness,  in  baptism,  wherein  we  are 
dedicated  to  the  Son,  together  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  water  typifies  his  spotless  purity,  and  the  inward  purification 
of  our  nature ;  and, 

S.  The  Blood  bears  witness,  being  represented  in  the  saera-^ 
ment  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  applies  by  faith  to  the  consciences  of 
betievers  :  and  these  three  agree  tn  one.  They  harmoniously  agree 
with  the  three  witnesses  in  heaven,  in  one  and  the  same  truth,  and 
testiiy  that  Jesus  is  the  divine,  the  complete,  the  only  Savioar  «f 
the  world." 

Upon  this  explanation  I  observe, 

1.  That  the  three  earthly  witnesses,  whoever  or  whatever 
they  may  be,  bear  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  three  heavenly 
witnesses  before  mentioned. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  a  former  pap^  on  this  subject,  at  page 
226  of  the  present  volume,  he  will  find  it  to  be,  I  think,  incontes- 
tably  proved,  that  the  word  cf  joined  to  the  article  must  refer  to  iv 
in  the  preceding  verse.  But  if  the  words  to  tv  refer  to  iv  gramma^ 
tically,  they  must  also  refer  to  it  in  the  sense. 

2.  I  would  remark  the  apparent  improbability  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit's being  introduced  in  two  separate  capacities,  viz.  as  an  earthly 
and  as  a  heavenly  witness.  Especially  as  the  character  of  the 
earthly  witnesses  is  lower  than  the  heavenly  witnesses :  if  we  receive 
the  witness  of  men  (evidently  the  witness  rdy  fiaprvpovyT&y  ir  rp 
y^)  the  witness  of  God  (r.  fi.  tv  vf  ovparf)  is  greater.  But  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  meant  in  both  cases,  they  would  both  have  the 
same  weight. 

3.  The  connexion  requires  to  vdutp  and  to  al/xa  to  have  the 
same  signification,  as  the  same  words  in  the  6th  verse,  where  Christ 
is  said  to  have  come  by  water  and  blood.  But  how  can  Christ  be 
said  to  have  come  by  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  ?  lie  might  in- 
deed be  said  to  have  come  by  baptism,  with  reference  to  his  own 
submission  to  it,  upon  his  first  entrance  upon  his  ministry.  But  the 
holy  communion  appears  to  have  more  to  do  with  his  departure  than 
his  coming  ;  since  that  was  the  time  and  the  occasion  of  its  institu- 
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tion.  Not  to  mention  that  Cyril  and  some  extant  MSS.*  in  the  sixth 
verse  have  ie  ^roc  rai  aifiarog  KAI  IINEYMATOS,  which,  al- 
though it  is  not  permitted  me  to  consider  it  as  the  Pennine  reading, 
yet  shews  that  Cyril  and  the  writers  of  the  MSS.  (and  probably 
others  of  the  same  aee),  conld  not  understand  it,  as  it  is  generally 
interpreted.  For  it  is  absolute  nonsense  to  say  that  Christ  came  by 
baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ! 

4.  The  adjuncts  or  adjectivel  agreeing  with  ro  Ti'iv/ta,  76  v^wp, 
and  r6  ol/ia,  are  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  rpecc  dviy  oi  fuwnh' 
podprtSf  while  the  substantives  are  all  of  the  neuter  gender.  Sup- 
posing these  words  to  be  understood  in  the  commonly  received  sense, 
it  wiU  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  change  of  gender,  and  we  should 
be  rather  inclined  to  expect  rpla  elvt  ra  fuwrvoovvra  instead  of  rpeic 
ilmy  oi  fiapTvpovvr€Q.  The  explanation  widen  the  Classical  Journal 
seems  to  take  for  granted,  is  insufficient.  For  it  is  **  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  Sacred  Writer,  when  about  to  express  the  earthly 
Witnesses  in  the  next  verse,  might  carry  on  the  same  expression,  or 
adjuncts  to  that  verse" :  although,  in  the  Writer's  opinion,  **  the 
eorrespondence  in  the  number  of  Witnesses  and  the  similarity  of  their 
design  in  bearing  witness  to  the  tmth  of  the  religion  of  Chnst,  may 
tend  to  confirm  that  sentimenf'f .  I  know  of  no  example  of  such  a 
kind  of  o/^racdofft  in  the  sacred  or  profime  classics:  at  least,  if 
there  are  examples,  it  was  the  Writer's  part  to  have  adduced  theia ; 
eqiedally  since,  if  this  be  disallowed,  his  argument  falls  to  the 
ground. 

But  I  have  already  exceeded  due  limits ;  and  must  therefore 
Ibrbear  to  mention  my  own  view  of  the  subject,  till  (2c  Oiog  OAp)  a 
fiitnre  communication. 

Graius. 


•  Vide  Mtddleton  in  loc.  f  Ckwriod  Jowasl,  vol  ii.  p.  871. 
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ration,  that  it  was  somethings  to  which  Job  attached  considerable 
importance.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
posthumous  renown :  his  circumstances,  at  the  time«  will  not  permit 
us  to  entertain  such  a  supposition.  It  is  most  true  that  man  is  not 
only  capable  of  anticipating^  futurity,  but  that  he  naturally  feels  a  wish 
to  identify  himself  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  distant  ages. 
He  grasps  at  the  phantom  of  immortality,  and  all  unmindful  of  the 
blessings  of  which  he  is  in  possession,  and  disgusted  with  whatever  is 
present,  sighs  forth  the  poet's  wish,  ''  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever 
known !" 

This  feeling,  however,  though  one  which,  in  some  minds,  adversity 
itself  cannot  subdue,  is  seldom  indulged  to  any  great  deg^ree,  while 
the  mind  is  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  affliction.  When, 
therefore,  we  consider  that  the  wish  of  Job,  so  vehemently  expressed, 
was  felt  and  uttered  at  a  time  when  he  was  enduring  an  accnmnla^ 
tion  of  evil ;  that  he  had  undergone  the  privation  of  his  substance,  kte 
estrangement  of  his  friends,  and  the  loss  of  his  children ;  that  be  was 
he  subject  of  a  loathsome  disease,  that  his  character  was  beclouded, 
and  that  he  had  just  uttered  this  pathetic  exclamation,  <<  Havemty 
upon  me !  O,  ye  my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me."  Wnen 
we  consider  these  circumstances,  we  surely  may  conclude  that,  at 
such  a  time,  it  could  not  be  the  lust  of  fame  that  inspired  the  snftrer. 
Had  Job  been  the  most  ambitious  of  mortals,  yet  that  at  such  a  om^ 
ment  his  ambition  should  have  g^ned  such  an  ascendency  over  him 
as  to  become  incapable  of  concealment,  is  incredible.  His  wish 
can  therefbre  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  gpround  than  the  conviction 
he  had  of  the  importance  of  that  declaration  which  was  its  object 

Job  possessed  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience :  if  therefore  we 
regard  the  words  as  referring  to  his  future  temporal  prosperity, 
their  being  recorded  was  of  little  importance  to  him  personally;  and 
as  to  recovery  of  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends  of  which  he  might  feel 
desirous,  the  enunciation  of  those  words,  expressive  of  his  conviction, 
was  as  likely  to  be  effectual  as  their  being  recorded  in  the  most  lasting 
manner :  it  could,  therefore,  have  been  only  with  reg&rd  to  distant 
ages  that  Job  wished  to  have  this  profession  recorded  so  as  to 
escape  the  ravages  of  time,  and  that  not  for  the  clearing  up  of  his 
own  character  so  much  as  for  the  justification  of  Providence,  and 
the  communication  of  a  truth  universally  interesting  and  important 
to  the  human  race. 

If  Job  had  anticipated  his  restoration  to  health  and  prosperity, 
it  could  only  have  been  by  a  direct  revelation  to  him  on  the  subject. 
If  such  a  revelatiou  had  been  made,  he  would  doubtless  have  rested 
in  expectation)of  it,  confident  that  /A^ei;en/ would  justify  his  character, 
and  the  conduct  of  Providence,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and 
of  all  posterity.  The  event  would  have  been  sufficient  of  itself 
without  his  prediction  of  it ;  nor  should  we  have  been  in  any  danger  of 
mistaking  in  either  of  these  respects,  though  the  prediction  had  never 
been  uttered,  or  had  never  been  recorded,  instructed  as  we  are  by  the 
event  itself — ^the  prosperity  of  Job  in  his  latter  end. 

There  appears,  therefore,  on  the  supposition  which  we  are  com- 
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batting  no  grovml  at  all  for  the  etdamation  of  Job,  tfXpreBsine  so 
vehemently  his  anxious  desires,  that  those  words  of  his  should  be 
pt^N^M  a«  a  de|k)8iti}iA  ihr  tbe  human  lite. 

But  when  we  consider  this  good  man  as  anticipating  and  pre- 
dicting the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  as  expressing  his  confidence 
in  the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  a  state  of  enjoyment  in  another 
wofid,  then  all  is  natural  and  consistent,  and  his  desire  to  have  it 
recorded  is  fully  accounted  fot. 

In  those  early  ages,  little  information  existed  as  t6  the  coining 
of  the  Sayiour  and  the  blessings  of  eternity.  All  that  was  known  on 
these  subjects  was  probably  the  sole  result  of  dim  and  distant  tradi- 
6on«  t>arkness  coTered  the  earth*  and  gross  darkness  the  people. 
And  if  Job,  like  Abraham,  saw  tne  dcy  of  Christ  and  spake  of 
AfiM,  if  he  was  enabled  to  look  forward  through  the  vista  of  years  to 
the  coming  of  the  Redeemer — ^to  the  time  when  he  should  first  ap- 
pear in  pain  and  then  in  glory — ^what  Wonder  was  it  either  that  he 
fleanred  with  intense  anxiety,  or  that  God  fulfilled  his  desire  that 
th^se  words  should  not  be  lost"— that  this  jnspired  prediction  should^ 
far  the  benefit  of  his  eonntrymea,  and  th«^wofld  in  every  sneeeeding 
tee,  be  placied  on  high,  as  a  star  lit  up  by  heaven,  to  alleviate  and 
cheer  the  gloom  of  that  intellectual  and  moral  night  which  had  over- 
spread  the  dwellings  of  mankind. 

This  interpretation  of  the  passage  would  be  confirmed  had  wO- 
thtt^  to  eonslder  its  diflerent  clauses:  bnt  having  already  so  fat* 
trespassed,  I  shall  lionclude  with  the  following  translation  of  it 

I^of  I  know  fthat)  my  Redeemer  (is)  living, 

Ated  that  at  last  (or  afterwards] 

tie  will  rise  for  stand  up)  ovei*  the  dust : 

And  (though)  after  my  skin  they  mangle  this. 

Yet  firom  itay  flesh  shall  I  see  God, 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not  a  scranger 

(Thouffh)  my  reins  be  consmned  within  me. 

The#iBMnre-ye  should  say,  *^  why  persecute  we  bim  ?** 
I  Since  the  root  of  the  matter  (or  word)  is  fbund  in  me. 

Fear  ye  for  yourtielves  from  the  face  of  the  swoi^, 
I  For  wrath  afflicteth  (or  pumshetfc)  with  the  sword, 
•    That  ye  may  know  there  is  a  judgment. 

9aif€niryr  i.  W.  T. 
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INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.* 


THE    BOOKS    OF  SAMUEIf. 


Tear  fh>m  the  creation,  3833.— Year  before  the  iDcaniatioD,  1171.^— Anno 
ante  1.  Olympiad,  395. — Year  before  the  building  of  Rome,  418^ — ^Year  of  the 
Julian  Period,  3543.— Year  of  the  Diooysian  Period,  351.— Cycle  of  the  Son, 
15.— Cycle  of  the  Moon,  9. 


These,  and  the  two  following  books,  were  formerly  termed  the  first,  secosuly 
third,  and  fourth  books  of  Kings.  In  the  Jewish  Canon,  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  formed  but  one ;  in  the  Septnaglnt  they  are  called  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Kings,  or  of  the  kingdoms  (fiunXtiutv),  as  being  two  of  the  four  books, 
in  which  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  lorael  is  related. 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  there  have  been  vmrioaB 
conjectures  among  Biblical  Writers.    The  most  probable  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  which  attributes  the  former  part  of  the  first  book  to  the  prophet  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  the  latter  part,  with  the  whole  of  the  second  book,  to  tbe 
prophets  Gad  and  Nathan.  That  these  three  persons  committed  to  writing  the  traiK- 
actions  of  David's  reign,  is  certain  from  1  Chron.  xzix.  29 ;  where  it  is  said : 
^  Now  the  acts  of  Darid    the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in 
the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Id 
the  book  of  Gad  the  seer**.    That  part  of  the  history,  which  was  fhmi  the  pen  of 
Samuel,  could  not  have  been  brought  lower  than  the  end  of  the  twenty  Iborth 
chapter,  his  death  being  recorded  in  the  first  verse  of  the  succeeding  chapter ;  what 
of  the  remaining  part  of  this  book,  and  what  part  of  the  following  one,  is  to  be  respec- 
tively attribute  to  Gad  and  Nathan,  it  is  diflScult  to  determine.    Mr.  Reeves  con- 
jectures, that  as  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xzii.  5,  that  Gad  was  then  with  David  in  the 
hold  or  place  where  he  kept  himself  secret  from  Saul  i  and  since  it  is  thought  that 
Gad,  being  bred  under  Samuel,  was  privy  to  his  having  anointed  David  king,  and 
had  therefore  resolved  to  accompany  him  during  his  troubles  •,  it  has,  from  these 
circumstances,  been  suppoKd  that  the  history  of  what  happened  to  David,  from 
the  death  of  Samuel  to  his  being  made  king  at  Hebron  over  all  Israel,  was  penned 
by  the  prophet  Gad.    He  seems  the  roost  proper  person  for  that  undertaking, 
having  been  an  eye-witness  to  most  of  the  trauHactioiis.    This  part  of  David*s  his- 
tory takes  up  the  seven  last  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and  the  foor 
first  chapters,  and  the  former  part  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book. 

The  first  mention  of  the  prophet   Nathan  occurs  in  2  Sam.  «it«  2 ;  a  short 
time  after  David  was  settled  at  Jerusalem.  Nathan  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  David*s  reign  ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  was  appointed 
by  David  to  assist  at  the  anointing  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i.  32.).    As  this  event  tsok 
place  not  long  before  David^s  death,  it  is  probable  that  Nathan  might  survive  Jie 
royal  psalmist :  and,  as  he  knew  all  the  transactions  of  his  reig^,  from  his  settk- 
ment  at  Jerusalem  to  his  death,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  tH 
latter  part  of  David^s  reign ;  especially  as  there  is  no  mention  of  Gud,  after  tft 
pestilence  sent  for  David*s  numbering  the  people,  which  was  about  two  ^ear 
before  his  death,  during  which  interval  Gad  might  have  died.    Gad  must  have 
been  advanced  in  years,  and  might  leave  the  continuation  of  the  national  memoirs 
to  Nathan.     For  these  reasons,  it  is  probably   thought  that  Nathan  wrote  all  the 
remaining  chapters  of  the  second  IkkAl  of  Samuel  after  the  five  firstf . 

There  is  another  opinion  which  deserves  consideration,  viz.  that  these  bookK 
are  more  recent  than  the  persons  already  named^j  but  that  they  were  compo»ed  outc 
theirmewkoira.  But  by  whom  were  they  compiled  ?  Some  of  the  most  learned  amo 
the  Jews  suppose  it  to  have  been   the  work  of  the  prophet  Jer^niah ;  and  t 
the  stylebcnrsa  near  resemblance  to  his  prophecies.     That  they  were  the  >vor 

*  Continued  from  p.  279.  f  Reeves,  preface  to  1  Sam. )  Home.  i« 
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m  mare  reooii  author  than  Samuel,  ftc.  Grothia  thinka  erident  flnom  thia  drcum- 
at— fff,  that  the  namea  of  the  numikt  are  comparatively  auMfem,  and  were  not  known 
aaongthe  ancient  Jewa.  Others  hare  attributed  them  to  David,  others  to  Heie- 
kiahy  and  others  to  Ezra  the  Scribe,  on  his  return  from  Babylon. 

The  opmion  of  Father  Calmet  merita  attention,  viz.  Tbat  these  books  were 
written  by  the  sameha^d,  though  composed  out  of  the  memoirs  left  by  persons  who 
were  contemporary  with  the  transactions  recorded ;  and  that  the  compiler  has  gene 
rally  used  the  same  terms  he  found  in  those  memoirs ;  adding  here  and  there  some 
thing  of  hia  own,  by  way  of  illustration.  The  equality  of  the  Wyle,  the  fre- 
quent eulogiums  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Samuel,  the  connexion  of  the 
materials,  particular  quotations  and  remarks  on  certain  events,  are,  he  thinks, 
prooA  sufficiently  clear  of  what  he  assumes.  It  is  clear  these  books  contain  remarks 
and  expressions  which  could  only  proceed  from  a  contemporary  author,  and  others 
which  are  evidencea  of  a  much  later  age. 

1.  We  read  (chap.  ill.  1.),  ^  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those 
daya  ;**  there  was  no  open  vision,  i.  e.  in  the  dajrs  of  Eli,  the  high-priest :  hence 
k  is  evident  that  the  author  lived  in  times  when  prophecy  was  more  common; 
which,  in  fact,  it  was  after  Samuel,  under  David,  and  the  succeeding  Kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah. 

S.  Again,  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  these  books.  Bethel  was  called 
Bttk'Atotm  fxiii.  5.);  which  name  waa  g^ven  to  it  in  derision,  (tfter  Jeroboam 
had  placed  tnere  his  golden  calves. 

3.  It  is  said  hi.  18.)  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  set  down  in  the  field 
of  Joshua  the  Bethshemite,  where  it  remained  to  the  time  of  this  author ;  and 
yet  In  (chap.  vii.  15.)  he  speaks  of  Samuel,  as  being  already  dead :  And 
Samuel  Judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

4.  It  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  Samuel  would  have  spoken  of  himself 
aa  ii  done  (chap.  ii.  26.)  *^  And  the  child  Samuel  grew,  and  was  in  favour  both 
with  the  Lord  and  with  men  :**  but  if  he  were  dead,  when  this  book  was  written, 
any  author  might  have  added  this  with  the  strictest  propriety. 

5.  In  (chap.  xvii.  6.),  it  is  said  that  Achish  gave  ZlUag  to  David,  ^  wherefore 
Ziklag  pertaineth  to  ike  Kinge  of  Judah  unto  this  day."^  This  is  a  proof  that, 
when  thia  book  was  written,  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  separated  ; 
and  that,  although  the  tribe  of  Simeon  belonged  to  the  Kings  of  leraely  yet 
Ziklag,  which  was  in  that  tribe,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Kings  of  Judah. 

Here  therefore  are  proofs  that  these  books^the  yir#f ,  at  least,  to  which 
the  above  references  are  made,  contain  matters  which  must  have  been 
written  by  a  contemporary  author;  and  others,  which  could  not  have  been 
inaerted  but  in  times  much  posterior.  These  seeming  contradictions  are  recon- 
died  by  the  hypothesis,  that  the  books  were  compil^  by  a  comparative  recent 
author,  out  of  materials  of  a  much  prior  date ;  the  author  not  changing  many 
o(  the  expressions  which  he  found  in  those  andent  documenta. 

Several  other  proofs  might  be  here  adduced,  to  support  this  opinion ;  but 
it  is  unnecessary.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  subject  fiurther  discussed, 
may  consult  Calmet..  We  may  rest  satisfied  with  these  three  things :  (1.)  That 
the  books  of  Samuel  were  constructed  out  of  original  and  authentic  documents. 
Q,)  That  the  compiler  was  not  contemporary  with  the  facts  he  narrates ;  and  (3.) 
lint  both  the  author,  and  the  time  in  which  he  compiled  his  history,  though  com. 
paratively  more  recent  than  the  fiurta  themsdves,  are  neverthelesa  both  uncertain.* 

The  first  book  of  Samuel  containa  the  political  and  eccleaiaftieal  hiatory 
af  tiie  Israelites,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel,  during  the  administration  of  Eli, 
to  the  death  of  Saul,  thdr  first  king;  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years.  It  is 
dMcolt  to  fix  the  chronology  of  this  period ;  we  have  ado[^  that  of  Usher, 
[Mug,  perhaps,  as  consistent  and  weU  attested  as  any  other  system. 

In  these  books  the  inspired  author  illustratea  the  charactepa,  and  describes 
tte  events  of  his  history  in  the  moat  engaging  manner.  The  'weak  Indulgence 
of  Bl  is  well  contrasted  with  the  firm  piety  of  Samuel.  Hie  rising  virtues  of 
iMirld,  and  the  sad  depravity  of  Saul,  are  strikingly  opposed.    The  sentiments 
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tealHtot&oM  MgUcffcd  fhro«gkMdV  are  exedk«t  ^  md  itB  imfknd  ^tyam 
rfllMMMh^  whidi  QNwk  rtMlMttlluil  of  Ike  memtd  Vifgfi%  diedMM*  gMi 
pieflM^  of  Ghriity  wko  ki  beet  te  the  flra^  time  &  8cri|£B«  wpdkm  of  •»  fto 
Meniahy  or  the  Anoiiited  of  tiie  LMd»  whoee  atlribetni  are  iiituhihMil  m  thtit 
of  the  OBBlfed  tofereiglk  and  appohiAed:  jadfs  of  tin  eaith.* 

The  tell  book  of  8umA  le  di^Med  tete  Oiee  pdiis : 

Fart  I^^Thehtmndnnwwmdar  ike  admtiUitraiUm  <f  ISlL 

1.    T%e  birth  of  Samoel  and  the  thankafiiing'  fong  of 

Hannah.... Chapw   i«  iL  V^Mt. 

ft.    The  maUadiainiatratiop  of  EU*a aoaa ^.t..  — — *    Uw  ll-*-Mw 

3.  The  caftofSaBwielyandtfaedennnciatloiiaagaiart 

•  Eli^abonae — —  HL 

4.  The  Tictory  of  the  Philistinea  orer  the  loraelites 
the  capture  of  the  avfc,  the  death  of  EK^  and  the 

birth  of  IchaboA W. 

1.  The  deatmctfott  of  Oagoity  the  chaactaemeikt  of  the 
PhiUatinea  for  retainfaig  the  ark*  its  reatoration 
to  Jgntel^  and  the  deatmctikm  of  like  men  of  Beth- 

ahemeah  for  profhnely  looking  Into  it..„ — «-    t^  ?f» 

'2.  The  ark  brought  to  the  home  of  Ablnfdhby  the 
Inraelltea  renoonoe  the  worthy  of  idob^  te^imt 
at  Ml^hs  and  aabdne  the  PhOhitinea. ^.    — —  tS. 

d.  The  a]aI.«dmfaiiatratiimof  SBnrad*a  aona  indhee  the 
Israelites  to  ask  for  aking^  the  desthuUion  of  Saul 
to  the  ktngiy  oAcei  his  Inangnration,  and  Ticfory 
oyer  the  Ammoaltea • — —   viiW»xi. 

4.  flhmnel  assembles  the  Israelites,  aiipeab  to  them-  in 
proof  of  hh  imegrity,  leproTes  them  tbr  their 
sina,  and  exhorts  them  to  repentance^ — ,    — ^   zii. 

Part  III.F— I^  iTCHMiictfibiM  ^rino  tUreigmofSami. 

I,  the  war  with  the  FhinBtineis  8hvl  sacriilbes 
atGitgal,lbr  which  he  is  reproved  by  Shmaely  and 
inftnaed  o^  Gad^s  purpose  to  take  the  kingdom 
lirom  him ^^^    xiii. 

3.  Jonathan  smites  the  gnriaDn  of  the  Philistittes^ 
8a«l%  umKhrised  aii()mpatton  faindem  the  Tictory, 
the  peopte  save  Jonalhan  fhas  dteth -— ^    xit. 

3.  SanI  sent  to  deatroy  Amal^,  rebels^  by  saving 
Agag  and  the  beat  of  the  spoil,  for  which  he  is  re- 

jeeted  from  Hie  kingdom — -^    xr. 

4.  David  anointed  by  Sunuel  at  Bethlehem,  after 

wldoh  he  ia  brought  to  play  beft>re  Snt — ^    xti. 

5.  David's  Wetory  over  Goliath,  and  tntrodncthm  to 

Shnl. -^— .    xtii. 

0.     Sanl  psgaesutes  David,  who  eaeapea  to  Ranmh. .  —    xviH,  xir. 

7.  The  covenant  betweon  David  and  Jonathan. . . .  — —    xx. 

8.  DftfM  goes  to  Nob^  where  he  eats  the  shew- 
brrad,  and:  obtains  Goliath's  ewerd,  after  which  he 
goes  to  the  court  of  Aohkh,  king  of  Gath,  and 

subsequently  into  the  Ihnd  oTBIoab — —  xxi,  xxll.  1—41. 

9.  Theshmghterof  theprieataat  Nob — —       xxik  7»— «3. 

10.     The  liberation  of  KeihA  from  the  Philistinea  by 

David,  hhi  flight  hito  the  wildemcas  of  Ziph  and' 

MiM»,  and  second  iUgfat  to  Adiish,  Ung  of  Gath.    —-  Xxiii— xxvtt. 


^mamm^m^^ 


•  Gray*s  Key,  p.  174. 


Intro^ucti^rff.  Ip  tkt  siudif  of  iht  Skripiures.  945 

11.    SvU'fOQQMillatioiiQrtfaewUchatfiwiQr* Cbap-Bsvitt. 

IS.     Tlie  encampment  of  tbe  I%UMb^  «t  AvMk» 
wbere  David  is  dimined  (kom  their  loiqj*. .  • 
13.     Da?id  pnrraes  and  defeats  tlie  Amalekitei^  and 


recoren  the  ipoU  taken  fl>om  ZiUaff. 
14.     The  defeat  of  Sanlytha  death  aThiiaoniy  and  Ma 
■oicide:   the  PhilJirinre abnee  the  deadhodjea. . 

TVe  eeeond  book  of  SaiMel,  eerrlee  en  the  Metorj  eontained  In  the  first, 
and  bdngB  it  down  to  within  abeat  two  yeaie  of  the  death  of  Barid ;  that 
iff,  doring  a  period  of  abont  40  jears ;  and,  by  recording  the  translation  of  the 
kinfrdoai  Anon  the  tribe  of  Bei^anihi  to  that  of  Jndah,  it  relates  the  partial 
accomplishment  of  the  piedfcCion  dcthwcred  in  Gen.  xHz.  10. 

The  Ticissitade  of  erents  which  iMs  book  describes;  the  fall  and  restora- 
tion of  Darid ;  the  eifecte  of  his  errors^  and  his  return  to  righteeoanesiy  are 
represented  in  the  meet  tategesting  flMmnery  and  famUh  ralmdile  lessons  to 
mankind.  The  heinous  sins  and  eincere  repentance  of  Darid,  are  propounded^ 
says  Augnstiae^  In  order  that,  at  the  fells  of  such  great  men^  others  maj  tremble, 
and  know  what  to  avoid  :  mid  that,  at  their  rlsii^  again,  those  who  have  iUlen 
may  know  what  to  follow  and  inntate:  though  many  will  ftdl  with  David  who 
KiiU  HOI  lite  with  I¥vW. 

Among  the  conspicuous  beauties  of  this  bpek  are  the  fieeliag  lamentations  of 
David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  expr^siire  parable  of  Nathaii«  and  tbe 
triumphant  hymn  of  Da^id. 

We  lee  throu^oot  this  book  the  eflhcta  of  that  enmi^  against  other  nations, 
which  had  been  Implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Imelites  by  the  Moeaic  law,  and 
which  gradually  tended  to  the  extirpation  of  idolatrv.  The  prophecies  which  it 
contains  are,  first,  that  which  blended  temporal  ana  spiritual  blessiitfs  in  the 
promises  relative  to  Solomon  and  the  Messiah  ^  the  permanency  of  Daviirs  throne, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  that  kingdom  which  is  prefigured.f  Secondly,  the  pre- 
dictive denunciations  of  Nathant ;  and,  lastly,  the  figurative  descriptions  of  the 
Psalm  of  David§ ;  by  whom  ^  Ke  spirit  of  the  Lord  spake,**  aasuring  him  of  an 
*^  everlasting  covenant.**|| 

TTiis  book,  likewise,  as  well  as  the  former,  contains  other  Intrinsic  proofii 
of  its  verity.  By  describing,  without  disguise,  the  misconduct  of  those  charac- 
ters, that  were  highly  revereneed  amnag  the  peepH  the  saeeed  writer  de- 
monstrates his  impartial  sificeri^  $  vid  by  apptiUiHig  tQ  QMWomenta  that  attest 
the  truth  of  his  illations  when  he  wrote,  he  brought  ftwrward  indiipatable  evi- 
dence  of  his  faithful  adhevenee  to  tmlh.  The  hooka  oi  Samuel  oowieot  the  chain 
of  Sacred  HifU>ry«  tty  detailing  the  circumstances  of  an  interesting  period.  They 
deKrihe  the  ref^xnation  and  in^prDveqieots  of  tbe  Hebaew  Church  eMabtiihed  by 
David;  ap4  M»  they  delineate  minutelv  the  lUe  of  that  inonarch,  they  point  out 
his  typical  relation  to  Christ,  nod  likewise  iltaetrate  remarkably  his  inspired 
productions,  which  are  contaUied  in  the  book  of  Pialma.4    Heathen  authors  have 


•  As  the  sal^eot  of  this  ehaptar  has  been  disesssed  by  several  persona  of 
distingnished  Icnwiing  aad   ingenuity,  we  shaU  reserve  Its  consideration  tbr  a 

t  vii.  12,  16 :  Heb.  L  5.  }  si.  1V-*14.  S  ^^'  II  >*^-  *-^- 
f  Tbue  Ftalm  UL  will  derive  much  Nght  firom  t  Sam.  zv.  14,  €i  Hq^ 
FmI  Iv.  from  1  Sam.  zsIL,  xsltt.,  zxvl. }— Jhal.  vti  from  3  Sam.  xtl.  5.  11 1— 
FmI  uiv.  from  2  Sem.  vi  12,  «e  «».— ftal.  zzz.  from  1  Sun.  ▼.  11  y^ 
Bml.  xuU.  and  U.  from  2Sh».  sli  H<M.  nud^.  from  2  Sam.  nri.  l(^-.»^^ 
Ihal.  aixv.  from  2  Sam.  xv-^xvli. ;— Pial.  zHI.  and  zllH.  fr«m  2  Sam.  xvfi.  22— 
•4  9-^IM.  Ml.  from  1  Sam.  udi.  2)— Ptel.  Uv.  ftvm  1  Sam.  zzlU.  10^  and  xzvl.  1 1 
—Mai.  Ir.  from  2  Sam.  x^  2I9  22  ;«^ftal.  Mr.  from  1  Shm.  xxi.  11— >15$— Ad. 
Ml.fremlSMn.xziLl,  andnlv.S^'-Mfd.  Hz. from  1  Shm. xlz.  II9— Ital.li. 
fren  2  Sam.  ttlii.  8— ^ld»  aadz.  15^-^10  ;««A«L  IzW.  fma  1  8aii.zsH.  6,aad  szill. 
14^16^-UKal.  hiviN.  fr^iB2  Sam.  vi  3i^l2 )— MaL  Uxziz.  fren 2  Sun.  ril.  12, 
ef  9$q. i— and  Ptel.  cxiii.  from  I  Sam.  zzii. Land  zzlv.  1.  H  <ey,  ■  lionie. 
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borrowed  from  the  books  «f  Samael,  or  have  collected  from  other  aonroei  many 
particolarB  of  thoee  accounts  which  the  writer  gives.* 
ITiis  booky  alto,  consists  of  three  parts : 

Part  I. — The  prosperous  part  of  David's  reign, 

1 .  Darid's  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan Chap.  i. 

2.  David's  triumph  over  the  house  of  Saul,  and  confir- 
mation in  the  kingdom '      ii— v.  1—3. 

3     The  subijugation  of  Zion,  Jehus,  or  Jerusalem. . . .     —  v.  4—10. 

4.  The  congratulations  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre. . . .    — ^v.  11,  18. 

5.  David's  sons  bom  in  Jerusalem :  he  smites  the  Phi« 

listines,  and  fetches  the  ark  fh>m  Kiijath-Jearim.    — —  v.  17^— vi. 

6.  David  makes  known  to  Nathan  his  purpose  of  buUd- 
ing  an  house  for  the  Lord  j  he  is  forbidden  to  do 

so,  and  his  prayer  on  that  occasion.f ....—  yii. 

7.  David's  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Moabites^ 
and  Syrians,  with  the  dedication  of  the  spoils  to 

God ••..     ^_  yiii. 

8.  The  house  of  Saul  favoured  by  David .-.«.  is. 

9.  The  victories  over  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians . .  •  •     —  z. 

Part  II. — The  calamitous  part  qf  David's  reign^  nntk  its  causes,  amd  his  vie- 
tory  over  the  rebels, 

1.  David's  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  the  divine  Judg- 
ments pronounced  ag^nst  him,  his  repentance  and 

pardon :  and  the  birth  of  Solomon —  xi,  ziL  1—35. 

2.  Renewed  war  with  the  Ammonites —  xii.  26— 31. 

3.  Domestic  troubles: 

1.  The  fhitricide  of  Amnon,  and  flight  of  Absa- 

lom     -^—  ziii. 

2.  Joab  procures  Absalom's  return  home- — —  ziv. 

3.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  his  usurpation 

of  the  throne,  David's  exile  from  Jerusalem, 
battle  between  the  two  armies,  and  Absa- 
lom's death zv — ^xviii. 

Part  III.— 7Ae  restoration  of  David  to  his  throne. 

1.  David's  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  insurrection 

of  Sheba  put  down — —  xiz,  xx. 

2.  The  three  years'  famine,  and  last  war  with  the 

Philistines xxi. 

3.  David's  psalm  of  thanksgiving,  and  last  words.  . .  -^— xxii.,  xxiii.  1 — 7. 

4.  Catalogue  of  David's  mighty  men — ^  xxiii.  8—39. 

5.  David's  second  great  offence,  in  numbering  the 

people,   the   divine   judgments   in    consequence 

thereof,  David's  penitence  and  sacrifice —  xxiv. 

This  book  is  imperfect,  and  wants  1  Chron.  zxiiw— xzix.  to  complete  It. 

I  ■_-  _^  —  ■_  ___        I        -^-^^— ^^^— 

•  Eupol.  Ap.  Euseb.   Prsp.    Lib.  ix.   Nic.  Damasc.  lib.  iv.   Hist.  Ap.  Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  lib.  vii.  c.  vi.  Gray's  Key,  180,  181. 

f  The  parallel  passage  of  1  Chron.  xvii.  throws  considerable  ligffat  upon  the 
remarkable  prediction  of  the  prophet  Nathan  in  this  chapter.  The  sun  of  prophe- 
cy seems  to  be  climbing  higher  in  its  celestial  progress,  when  we  read  this  pas- 
sage. The  19th  verse  and  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Chronicles  is  thus  int^- 
preted  by  Bishop  Horsley.  2  Sam.  vii.  19 :  ^  And  this  (namely  what  was  nid 
about  his  house  in  distant  times)  is  the  arrangement  about  the  man,  oh  Lord 
Jehovah.'*  1  Chron.  xvii.  17  :  *'  And  thou  hast  regarded  me  in  the  arrangement 
about  THE  MAN  that  is  to  be  from  above,  O  God  Jehovah"— that  is,  in  forming  the 
scheme  of  the  incarnation,  regard  was  had  to  the  honour  of  David,  and  his  house, 
as  a  secondary  object,  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  plan,  that  the  Messiah  should 
be  bom  in  his  family.    Townsend. 
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^  UihlioqtafibitBl  antt  (Rtitital  Account 

OP 
THE  VARIOUS  EDITIONS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS* 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS  UPON  BIBLIA  POLYGLOTTA. 

In  our  last  No.  (p.  274,)  we  promised  to  famish  our  readers  with 
some  further  particulars  relating  to  our  subject  generally,  but  par- 
ticularly to  Dr.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible  ;  we  proceed  to  fulfill  our 
engagement ;  but,  more  majorum^  we  feel  ourselves  in  some  measure 
constrained  to  follow  the  path  adopted  by  all  former  writers  upon  this 
subject,  viz.  the  introducing  an  account  of  the  two  more  celebrated 
editions  of  the  Polyglott  Psalter.  Since  it  would  be  impossible,  as 
well  as  unnecessary,  to  supply  a  lengthened  detail  of  them  here ;  we, 
refer  to  Le  Long  by  Masch,  where  an  excellent  account  may  be  found. 
The  first  Polyglott  Psalter  has  the  following  title, 

PsALTERWMj  Hehraum^  Gracuniy  Arabicum,  et  ChaldtguMj 
cum  tribus  iatinis  interpretationibus  et  glossis,  Genote^ 
MDXVI,  fol. 

.  The  Colophon  is  : 

Impressit  miro  ingenio,  Petrus  Paulus  PorruSy  Genua  in 
adibus  Nicolai  Justiniani  Pauliy  prasidente  reipub.  Cre^ 
nuensi  pro  Serenissimo  Francorum  Rege^  prestanti  viro  Oc^ 
taviano  Fulgoso,  anno  christiancB  salutis  millesimo  quingew 
tesimo  sextodecimo  mense  VIII  Ori. 

The  text  of  this  work,  which  is  not  paged,  is  disposed  in  columns 
according  to  the  following  manner  :  1.  Hebrew;  2.  The  corresponding 
Latin  Version ;  3.  The  Vulgate  Latin ;  4.  The  Greek  Version ; 
5.  The  Arabic;  6.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrase;  7.  The  corres- 
ponding Latin  translation  ;  and,  8.  The  Scholia.  This  Polyglott  was 
edited  by  Agosti NO  Giustiani,  Bishop  of  Nebo,  who  it  appears 
had  intended  to  have  printed  a  complete  edition  of  the  Bible  upon 
the  same  plan :  but  not  meeting  with  that  encouragement  he  had 
anticipated,  be  desisted,  and  bequeathed  a  MS.  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  written  by  himself  in  a  similar  manner,  to  the  city  of 
Genoa.  § 

It  is  probable  that  the  worthy  Bishop  hoped  to  reap  considerable 
profits  from  the  sale  of  this  edition  of  the  Psalter,  since  he  caused  two 
thousand  copies  to  be  struck  off  upon  paper,  and  Jifty  upon  Vel- 
lum, which  be  presented  indiscriminately  to  every  crowned  head  in 
Europe,  *'  whether  Infidel  or  Chr^tian,'*  as  Mr.  Bowyer  sarcastically 
remark8,f 

From  the  number  of  copies  printed,  it  will  be  readily  imagined 

*  Continued  from  page  374. 

§  The  unfortunate  editor  was  ibipwrecked  and  drowned  in  the  year  1536,  on  a 
voyage  to  Corsica. 

II  Origin  of  printing,  p.  130. 
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that  this  work  does  not prqdace  a  very  hieh  price ;  infiictv  id  vftliie 
depends  in  a  great  measiipe  npon  the  cenditidn  j  but  had  the  Arabic 
yersion,  then  translated  for  the  first  time,  been  of  anj  authority — since 
it  really  is  of  none,  having  been  translated,  not  from  the  Hebrew,  bat 
the8e{iUiafiiitr-Tit  xrould,  mthoutdDiibt,bave  added mveh  toils  iotriM- 
sic  value.  One  circumstance  must  not*  however,  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
which  is  of  the  hjj^best  Ptfrl/^Uy  ap4  ^uthentjcity^sinc^  it  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  work;  we  allude  to  the  life  of  the  celebrated  navi- 
gator and  discoveror  of  America,  Christopher  Columbus.  This 
Ufe   is   introduced   in  the  SchoUa  upon  Psalm  xix.  S  and  4,  and 
is,  reserving  the  celebrated  letter  m  Columbw,  so  long  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  but  lately  discovered,*  the  earliest  and  most  antheatie 
Acconot  of  this  wondeHui  man  extant.  We  eaniestly  hope  that  both 
tliese  invaluable  morceanx  will  shortly  appear  a6an  obtainabU  prioe, 
with  illustratioiis  from  the  «pen  of  some  competeat  antiquary.     Our 
readers  will,  we  trnst,  pardon  this  digression.  For  a  further  account  of 
Ais  Pdyglott  we  refer  them  to  Dibdin's  Intr.  tothe Classics,  Vol.  l.p. 
93—4;  Le  Long,  by  Masoh,  1.  p  400-1;   and  Bowyer's  Origin  of 
printing,  p.   iiQ — 20,  notes  a.  b. 


^F^i^F-nrr^ 


PsALTBRiUM  in quatuor  Unguis;  Hebneay  Graca  Chaldea^  Latina^ 

Impressum  Colaniny  MDXVIII.  fol. 

It  is  generaly  supposed  that  Joh?¥  Ppti^en  was  bptb  printer 
ai}4  editor  of  this  Psalter  ;  at  least  such  is  the  Qatura)  ipference  from 
his  own  expressions:  "  Statui,"  says  he,  *' jam  senexliiaguas  ei^temas 
aliquas  discere :  et  per  artem  ifnpressoriam  quam  adolescens  didisci, 
edere  :  et  modico  aere  libri  in  diversis  linguis,  formis  aeneis  excusi 
emipossunt.*' 

That  Potken  was  zealous  in  his  endeavours,  may  be  gathered  froip 
the  fact  of  his  having  acquired  what  he  terras  the  Chaldee:  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a  suitable  master  he  eagerly  applied  to  some  iEthiopian 
Friars  who  happened,  "  peregrinationis  causa,"  to  be  at  Rome:  the 
consequence  of  this  acquirement  was  that  he  published  an  edition  qf 
the  ^thiopic  Psalter  about  five  years  anterior  to  this  edition  of  the 
Psalter.  This  edition  is  usually  termed  rari^s.y  but  its  general  price 
but  ill  accords  with  this  lofty  epithet.     For  a  more  extended  accouut, 
see  Bowyer's  Origin  of  Printing,  p  121-8,  anda  long  note,  <,  by  !!^. 
Caesar de  Missy ;  also  Dibdin's  Introd.  tothe  Classics,  vol.  1.  p  34 — 5. 
Without  further  premise,  we  now  proceed  to  Bishop  WaJtop  and 
his  h.T  famed  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible.  Much  of  what  we  have  aji- 
iranced  will  be  greatly  illustrated  and  authenticated  by  the  following 
documents,  more  particulary  the  difficulties  this  learnea  and  indefktl- 
gabie  scholar  had   to   encounter,  and  the  vexatious  and  malicious 

^  It  is  a  4to  traeC  ofybfcr  leaves,  and  8ok|  at  the  sale  of  Sir  M .  SjFkes^  books, 
part  3.  No.  234,  for  tweaty  pounds !  A  second  eopy  of  this  letter,  consislnfir  of 
three  printed  leaves  and  one  blank,  4to,  bearing  the  date  of  MCCCC  KCHI.  bat 
printea  evidantly,  in  our  opinion,  subsequently  to  Sir  Maik  Sykes^  sopy>  l>** 
within  a  few  days  been  sold  by  Mr.  Evans  among  the  library  of  Don  I.  ^"" — '" 
Conde,  for  351,  I4s.  ^ 
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ffin^^nfim  iM>  b«d  to  sorjuountt  Tb^  ^rs$^  Hutmi  mi  third  4o^ 

qiiiReiiM  ure  i^ken  from  ib^  AJOfiml  {Uci^ter,  in  wtndi  v^lmUe  MU* 
Q«|U|iiy  Ui^jF  w^e  fimt  ffM4e  public :  tbejr  mi^jr  tw  r«ad  iqwe^iai^lj 
%ft9f  ib^  fenwrk«  upon  th^  prot^toip  CrowvttU,  p.  79>  Md  9(H 
«#pr«;  9wd  Mm  f^urth^  wbich  is  bigbly  iol^re«tiiig,  ^d  o](pre«fi?^ 

of  4h9  IPWctor's  feeUpgf  upon  bi^  favorite  subject,  idfiter  th«  uotiof 
of  Pr.  £1,  Clitrka,  p,.  35  Mcjira,  Tbi9  Wtt^,  ve  beli#F9r  is  voir 
pobliiib§4  (or  ib^  firs^  tim^,  mi  is  copied  from  tbe  Ayugwgh 
MSS.  deposited  iffi  tb/B  BfiUsb  Mh^uri.  The  J^h  »nd  UmI  do^ 
ment  is  of  that  nature  as  to  excite  indignation  in  everv  feetinff  breast. 
We  haye  subjoined  a  short  analysis  of  the  tract,  by  which  our  readers 
may  fairly  judge  of  its  general  contents :  what  was  the  issue  of  this 
petition  we  have  n^t  be  ab)e  ^ati^lactorijy  to  ^certain;  neither  doef 
Vicars,  the  ptfli^qmntf^ry  hi^torJiMi  of  tiiatti|iie»  %XMi  us  any  con- 
elnsiye  information:  he  merely  g^ves,  and  tbfit  without  any  particular 
comment,  <*  an  order  by  parliament,"  enforcing  the  strict  ob- 
■erraiiee  of  Protestant  rites  in  contradistinelion  to  Popuh  ceremonies, 
ike  verj  appearance  of  whieh  the  fanatic  Cromwell  was  awdoiis  to 
anbdne.  We  have  bow  given  the  substance  of  all  the  materials  withis 
the  soepe  of  our  limits,  upon  this  most  interesting  subject,  and  must 
refer  the  reader,  who  desires  a  more  minute  account,  to  **  Todd's 
Memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bryan  WaHon, 
O.D.  Lord  Bishc^  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London  Poly^lott  Bible, 
be.  London  1891,  t  vols.  evo. 

I. 

Tp  the  ri^ht  bono^r^ble  the  counsell  of*tate,  the  humble  portion 

of  BryiMnWaltpi^  D.  D. 

Hwnbly  sbewetba 

That  whefOM  H94ry  edi^np  ^M  trw^lation  of  tbo  Hgiy  Qible 

ithe  diyififi  treasury  of  saving  truth)  have  been  formerly  made  in 
livers  learned  languages,  which  have  highly  tended  W  tbo  bonour 
of  God,  and  advancement  of  religipn,  especially  those  great  and  fa- 
moup  editions  of  the  Coinpluten^»  the  Antwerpe,  and  the  late  Paris, 
Bibles  :  and  whereas  your  petitioner  having  .perused  the  said  editions, 
e#d  coqipared  the  aapie  with  supdry  othepSi  and  finding  ^bfttemore 
QOgipleat  and  perfeot  edition  tbap  noy  of  them  Ro^y  be  m^di^,  whicb 
jB^  be  fli^MPe  uff^fipl,  ^ad  withail  affovded  9t  a  fifth  F^rtv  ^  tb^ir^ 
aboots,  of  the  price  pf  those  of  Parif »  wiM^r^y  Ae  psjme  wiU  boooQO 
more  common,  and  great  encouragpqAeiit  be  givep  4a  the  Ptudy  of 
those  topg^ep  wbieb  conduce  most  to  ik^  ynderstinding  ^tbe  tf9rt> 
bfith,  with  the  adFiCA  of  fuodry  IfWtrpod  moilt  di^WP  w  a  forqn  of  w 

Bditipn  ip  tbf  ofigiiMi]  l^agi^es,  witb  thp  moet  a,m^  trimte- 

tio«s»  according  to  better  and  more  eutbeotic  copies  tb^^  itbofo  4f  tfeuB 

jfermer  edilioMt  witb  addition  of  Buqdry  things  «K»dful«  vhicsb  trie 
wanting  in  (hem  »U ;  ^d  batb  digested  4be  same  iu  puch  order* 
wbereby  the  flovml  hi^f^H^  w^  be  reproM^t^  tp  tbp  ^mA^f^ 
jM^  jBit  /piiee,  and  tb(9  wboi9  mf^f  bo  priPted  i9  ^  ^w  ^i^uvy  ro- 
Inmov*  imd  sold  a(  tJm  prioo  »fproeftid  t  »  dr»ngbt  wbf r^pfi.  vitb  a 
pvfidod  pPQpf,  and  ^  n^9n^  «Qd  Approb%(i<m  of  ^mpeia  U^vM 
4M»D,  if  hnro^tb  f9lbiMf4 :  y«Hr  y#ijtio9^»  (btr^orii,  bninWy  pr^yotb* 


f. 

Tb»  Articles  «nd  ChargA  pinoFed  ii>  ParliiawM  agaiiuit  Dqctmi 
Walton  Minister  gf  St  Hartiiif  Orfars,  in  Cannoji  Strcraft. 
Wherein  his  subtile  tricks,  and  popish  Innovations  are  dis- 
covered ;  as  also  the  consultations,  and  assistance  he  hath  had 
therein  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, Mr.  Brough,  and  Mr.  Baker  to  efiect  the  same.  As 
also  his  impudence  in  defaming  the  Honourable  members  of  the 
house  of  Commons,  by  scandalous  aspersions  and  abusive  lan- 
guage.    London,  Printed  1641,  4to.  pp.  14. 

Presnminr  that  a  smmfury  analysis  of  this  tract,  which  lonns 
OS  of  Ihe  most  iBtareetiAg  features  in  Bishop  Walton's  life,  will  act 
tie  esteeined  an  useless  encroachment  b^  our  readers,  we  shiM 
|Nrocccd  (o  oflfer  severiJ  extracts  from  this  very  curious  dacuaicBl, 
MOM  copccially  as  it  appears  not  to  have  been  known  te  the  gencrsl 
floats  mt  writers  upeo  this  subject. 

The  complaint  made  by  the  parishioners  of  8t.  Martins  Oif^, 
is  against  «*  piyaa  Walton  Doctor  in  Divinity  their  Parson,  iMit  a 
«Min  of  an  unquiet  and  unpiMcetUc  carriage,  awkkig  difierenoes 
sritk  Us  Parishioners  bgth  by  the  new  way  of  oflciatiog  in  his  Ftec- 
-ticnte  Hie  scandall  «iid  offence  of  many,  and  his  eager  proseoution 
cf  such  c#his  Psmhioners  as  are  not  of  his  party  and  opinion,  and 
also  hy  his  greedv  %nd  covetous  |*aining  Into  his  power  by  indirect 
meanes  the  disposition  cf  a  great  part  of  the  Rents  and  proftts  of  the 
Church  lands.** 

The  charges,  seven  in  number,  are, 

1.  That  Dr.  Walton  did  **  tftk^  the  Communion  Table,  which 
then  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Chancell  compassed  in  on  all  sides  with 
a  very  faire  raile,  ^nd  did  set  it,  wd  nount  it  up  under  the  East 
Window  in  forme  of  an  Altar," 

9.  *'  That  the  said  Doctor  hath  refused  to  administer  the  sa- 
crament of  baptisme  to  infants,  who  have  been  presented  in  the 
Church  for  that  purpose.'* 

But  the  most  grievous  charge  is  the  following, 

4.  *'  The  said  Doctor  not  content  with  the  usual  Tythes  of  the 
Parish  which  have  been  paid  according  to  the  Statute,  to  gaiqe  an 
Augmentation  of  25.  9d.  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  very  value 
of  men's  houses."  It  then  proceeds  to  state  the  suits  instituted  by  the 
Doctor  to  carry  into  effect  his  intentions, ''  and  that  he  never  pro- 
ceeded therein,  merely  to  vex  and  weary  out  the  Petitioners,  making 
them  to  forsake  their  Dwellings." 

It  will  be  readily  perceiv^  that  this  petition  whs  inati(f^%il  by 
iko9fi  pHnciplos  whidi»  too  freq^vHy,  %otuiit«  th9  mindfi  of  m^u  in  a 
ffnborwnatc  aitnatioii,  and  which  were  particularly  active  during  ti» 
ttn^ulcnt  times  of  the  commonwealth,  and  against  which  neither  the 
learning  nor  the  piety  pf  the  Editor  of  thQ  Polyglott  Bible  could  prove 
a  safeguard. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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IN  REFERENCE  TO  IHE  LORIES  PRAYER. 

1. 

«  Fkther*  of  aU**— ^bov  fliuree  of  Mrt, 

Enthroned  «  in  heav^sf  on  Uglir 
Whow  powV  sapreme  omniKient  roles. 

Thro*  earthy  aea,  air,  and  iky  j 

To  thee !  a  tappliani  nunV^pnfi^^ 

Humbly  he  bends  his  tnm€  s-^ 
Voachsafe  me  faith,  sabmissioa,  hope. 

Whilst «  hallowed  bet  thy  dum.** 

And  Lord,  voochaafc.  In  Ihy  gM  ^hu^ 

Receded  earthly  Joy, 
Blest  scene !  transcending^ koman  reach, 

«  Thy  kingdomll  come  on  high.** 

4. 

As  motoal  lore  entwiMa  lir  peaae. 

Celestial  hosts  aboTe, 
So  may  <<  thy  will  on§  earth  be  done,** 

And  man  breathe  perfect  lore. 

5. 

Hio*  sweet  is  life,  ezperiiUe^  pfOMi^ 

How  soon  it  ends  below  $ 
Thy  glance  alike  its  spark  aapidies, 

Or  shapes  the  mortal  blow. 

Yet  whilst  tJkmf  JJtib  li'iMieteilt  aMflte, 

In  industry  I  glide, 
Grant  me  the  flmit  of  daily  toil,— 

«  Each  daUyf  want  snpplied.** 

7. 

As  thoa  to  an,  or  good,  or  bttif, 

Mercy  and  lore  eztoid ; 
8o  may  I  feei»  ^os  taaght  by  tiiee^ 

For  foe  as  well  friend. 


-  --         -    -  ...... ■  —  ^^  -^ 


•  Oar  Father,  oaiah  Iziii.  16;  MakuM  U.  10;  Fmhn  czlr.  M; 

t  Who  art  in beaiTM,  1  KiBgrTiif.48:  Isiiib  tattt  1 ;  1  l^efet  L  4;  UOA 

r. 


t  Hallowed  be  thy  name,  PmAb  ttf.  1;  Aahtf  bttz¥f.  ll>|  H.  ttT^  1<S>- 


II  Thy  UngdoBi  come,  Fmhn  cz.  3;  zrtt*  8;  1  Tbtem,  y,  S3; 
Hi.  4. 

§  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaTen,  Acts  izL  14}  1  Sam.  iii.  18 
Fmhn  cziz.  36 ;  Lnke  i.  8 ;  Pmbn  cziz.  83. 

f  Give  ns  this  day  oar  daily  bread,  Prav.  zsx.  8 ;  John  vi.  34« 


add  CharacUristic  NotiM  of  Biblical  Works. 

In  the  fint  diaqaililidi^  I  hftTe  fdciM  fmkm  iroii  Utt  ttny  Uipotion  wfaidi 
haTe  anomed  the  name :  and  seem  to  haTe  approached  nearer  to  the  true  nature 
pi  ^»wW^  by  iMintiiif  H  out  aa  eiftfntially  M«xftrtiiif  wiOi  falM  tud  eicflUteeai 
with  alii^  Aoieite,  »«  wMi  flcti^l  |a<^ity,  UiA  «  i  nit  id  |i*Mlfa  1»rgtMrly, 
In  suitable  circuniKtanees  for  yaioable  operatioBy  of  whieh  it  is  the  jimsdisla 
wesson,  tn  my  second  disquisition  I  hare  distin|^lied  human  preflereiioa 
from  human  inclidation,  and  nave  delineated  the  kinds  of  the  latter,  "Irhich  had 
not  been  to  my  knowledge  attempted,  although  so  much  called  for  by  kite  dis- 
poieB.  Dismissing  these  prelinunary  objects^  I  admnced  to  show,  that  dinaa 
mctinaiioa  is  a  di^inct  thing  A«m  mere  diTine  preference  of  ol|)ect  to  olject  in 
fbeir  own  nature  t— that  diviae  choice,  pwpose,  and  will^  are  not  etemallY  aid 
infinitely  settled  id  the  divine  nature;  but  tkat  mere  possibles  and  chaDosy 
Existed  m  every  case  heiore  the  ckusiagi  and  that  a  rest  &r  renmiader  existed 
after  every  past  efecflony  arid  witt  exSst  after  every  future  act  of  divine  choice. 

'<  We  now  ratMNiaUy  ccnaeivey  that  ciioice  of  God  is  not  an  eternal  act,  and 
grea^  evidence  from  aaiuegv  and  acr^p^urs  aiBnn,  that  the  Supreme  Being  ao- 
tuaHy  makes  numerous  ckoiees  wfaioh  afe  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  akk 
jects  in  cdiception.  Suppose  choices  to  be  determlDed  by  the  Drvine  fMilvre^  and 
choices  could  not  exist  -,  but  In  |^laoe  thereof,  an  eternal  €ui  of  wiUy  esaiGtij 
e^valent  to  the  fate  of  the  stoics.  Admit  a  ohuslog  God,  and  we  tatieBally 
Indge,  that  all  his  past  choices  thi^uf^  eteAnty,  at  a  whole,  cannot  be  the  ob* 
Jeot  of  a  present  lUrt  of  recollection,  the  notion  involving  absurdity  ^  nor  for  Ika 
same  reason  caii  all  future  choices,  through  eternity  to  come,  be  the  direct  of  • 
pre^nt  antidpatioo.  Again,  all  Aiture  oboices  even  tbroagb  a  fimited  pteiodf 
aamuil  be  certainly  foreknown  ^  becAase  the  supposition  ef  l£e  Certain  knowledge 
of  future  choices  in  idea,  destroys  tke  esAeace  of  a  choice,  and  provaa  tbe  ol^Mt 
auf^MlBed  to  be  chosen,  ascsfionp^  and  at  BMMt  but  purposed  or  willad.**'  VaL  it< 
psk  3,  p.  1. 

On  the  hypothesis  advanced  and  defended,  in  these  volumes,  as  m  thealogi 
da(  qnestiol^  we  are  not  called  to  give  an  opinion;  we  may,  howevcTi  be  aU 
lowed  to  say,  that  it  leaves  room  for  further  diseussioii,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  between  the  two  orthodox  parties-^  the  expreMien  can  b6  tolertUed*- 
into  whkh  the  Christisn  w6rld  is  divided. 


Ir.-*-^^  &BtmJtD  AAvttnr^  or,  Ae  CfhrtmU  EpipktOUg  of  owl*  £4M  Jeimt 
Ckriti:  hetmotm  AfUnmt  to  ehtcidaUy  in  ehronotogieal  ordoTy  ike  prdpJ^stUf 
hoik  affko  Old  and  Now  TVftomeaCff,  wMch  rehtie  to  tko  approaektng  Hp^ 
pottrtm^  tfiko  Rodeemi'y  and*'ikemai^feHaHonqftkesoiuif€fdd"'-^otke 
fitdffwkmi  ^fke  npogtoie iMtUfna  offhe  CkrisHaH  ftxtth^IUit&raHtm  qfttrtu$ 
"^^^tudtkg  EttctUm  of  tke  kingdom  ^CkriH  won  eartk.  Bg  tke  Rm,  Jdkk 
Ftffy  B.  A,  S  ToU.  8vd.  pp.  1163,  Ofio  tmd  Dtmam^  II.  8«.  BoordM. 

The  atethod  piroposed  aad  folknred  by  Mr.  Fry  in  oondnctiBg  this  eifuiry,  eodl 
oemiag  the  second  comhig  of  Christ,  is  to  consult  the  Holy  teiptures  In  chrena' 
logicalorder,  to  traea  the  connexioa  of  the  sacred  oracles  one  with  tnetltef ;  tarit 
by  cbmpariag  Ae  lang^nage  of  eaeh  prediction  w^h  preceding  revelatioaa  oa  Hm 
same  snbjeot,  to  auike  pvopheey  aa  much  as  possiMe^  its  own  interpreter. 

The  prophecies  relative  to  the  second  advent  of  the  Redeoaer  are  hete  di-> 
tided  into  three  parts.  I.  The  oraDles  deKtered  in  the  more  anclMft  i|^  of 
tke  world,  and  in  the  Hge  of  David.  II.  Such  prophecies  as  are  foand  m  tbtf 
writingh  of  those  emphatically  called  the  propheta.  Hi.  The  predietioBa  wkiciv 
Uppear  on  the  same  subject  m  the  Seriptnres  of  the  New  TestaaMit. 

Hie  object  of  this  enquiry  is  to  deduce  and  confirm,  flNtm  the  eanadyflbaa 
ef  Setiptvre  akme,  the  doctrines  of  the  seooad  coming  of  dvist,  aad  of  hid  per- 
soaahfeigaapoa  earth,  ia  a  striot  and  literal  aense ;  and  alsa  fa  shew  tHa*  tkeia 
doctrines  were  held  by  the  earliest  ftitheri  of  the  Cbristiaa  diarcH,  and  by  oar 
o^pa  reformers  of  the  age  of  Edward  the  sixth. 

i*  the  course  of  tke  work  Mr.  Fry  ofihn  ooaw  vatoaUe  emaadatioosof  va* 
rioaa  puanfpes  ef  8eriplul«,  and  gives  new  traariations  of  many  othets^  wWeb 
greatly  cnksBcea  its  f  Ate  and  renders  it  highly  kitereatiag  to  Ike  buccal  afadeat, 
iadepMrntty^  of  the  particular  object  of  faiquiry  tfhioh  far  piMraed  thfoagkauU 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  EASTERN  HOUSES. 

As  many  doubts  and  difficulties  have  arisen  from  not  under- 
standing  the  eastern  method  of  building  houses,  a  particular  account 
of  the  structure  and  contrivance  of  thmn,  will  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  clearing  them  up.    The  account  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Shaw. 

The  general  method  of  building,  both  in  Barbary  and  the 
Levant,  seems  to  have  continued  the  same,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
without  the  least  alteration  br  improvement.  Large  doors,  spacious 
chambers,  marble  pavements,  cloistered  courts,  with  fountains 
sometimes  playing  in  the  midst,  are  certainly  conveniences  very  well 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  these  climates,  where  the  summer 
heats  are  generally  so  intense.  The  jealousy  likewise  of  these  peo- 
ple is  less  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilst  all  the  windows  open  into  their 
respective  courts,  if  we  except  a  latticed  window  or  balcony  which 
sometimes  looks  into  the  street.  It  is  during  the  celebration  only 
of  some  Zeenahf  as  they  call  a  public  festival,  that  these  houses  and 
their  latticed  windows  and  balconies  are  left  open.  For  this  being 
a  titne  of  gpreat  liberty,  revelling,  and  extravagance,  each  family  is 
ambitious  of  adorning  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  their  houses 
with  their  richest  furniture :  whilst  crowds  of  both  sexes,  dressed 
out  in  their  best  apparel,  and  laying  aside  all  modesty,  and  restraint, 
go  in  and  out  where  they  please.  The  account  we  have  (2  Kings  iv. 
SO.)  of  JezeheVs  painting  her  facCy  and  tiring  her  head^  and 
looking  out  at  a  window^  upon  Jehu*s  public  entrance  into  Jezreel, 
gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of  these  Zeenahsy  or 
solemnities. 

The  streets  of  these  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from  the 
sun,  are  usually  narrow,  with  sometimes  a  range  of  shops  on  each 
side.  If  from  these  we  enter  into  one  of  the  principal  houses,  we 
shall  first  pass  through  a  porch  or  gateway,  with  benches  on  each 
side,  where  the  master  of  the  family  receives  visits  and  dispatches 
business ;  few  persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  having  a 
further  admission,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  From  hence 
We  are  received  into  the  court  or  quadrangle,  which  lying  open  to 
the  weather,  is,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with 
marble,  or  •  such  materials  as  will  immediately  carry  on  the  water 
into  the  common  sewers.  There  is  something  very  analogous  be- 
twixt this  open  space  in  these  buildings,  and  the  /mp/urtum,  or  Co- 
va  Mdium  of  the  Romans  ;  both  of  them  being  alike  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  giving  light  to  the  house.  When  much  people  arp  to 
be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the  circumcbing 
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of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  the  like  nature,  the  company  is  rarelj  or 
never  received  into  the  chamhers.  The  court  is  the  usual  place  of 
their  reception,  which  b  strewed  accordingly  with  mats  and  carpets, 
for  their  more  commodious  entertainment.  Now  as  this  part  of  the  house 
is  always  allotted  for  the  reception  of  large  companies,  heing  also 
called  [El  Woost}  the  middle  of  the  house,  literally  answering  to  the 
TO  fiEffov^*  the  midst*'  of  St.  Luke  (v.  19)»  it  is  prohahle,  that  the 
place,  where  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  were  frequently  accus- 
tomed to  give  their  instructions,  might  have  been  in  the  like  situa- 
tion; t.  €.  in  the  area,  or  quadrangle  of  one  of  this  kind  of  houses. 

In  the  summer  season,  and  upon  all  occasions,  when  a  large 
company  is  to  be  received,  this  court  is  conmionly  sheltered  from 
the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the  weather,  by  a  ve/icm,  umbrella,  or 
veil,  which,  being  expanded  noon  ropes  from  one  side  of  the  para- 
pet wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure.  The 
/  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedotoeens^  or  to 
some  covering  of  this  kind  in  that  beautiful  expression,  of  spreading 
out  the  heavens  like  a  veil^  or  curtain. 

The  court  is  for  the.  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister  ;  as 
the  Cava  Mdium  of  the  Romans  was  with  a  Peristyllium^  or  Co^ 
lonnade  ;  over  which,  when  the  house  hath  one  or  more  stories 
(and  I  have  seen  them  with  two  or  three),  there  is  a  gallery  erected, 
of  the  satne  dimensions  with  the  cloister,  having  a  ballustrade,  or 
else  a  piece  of  carved  or  latticed  work  going  round  about  it,  to  pre- 
vent people  from  falling  from  it  into  the  court.  From  the  cloisters 
and  galleries,  we  ar^  conducted  into  large  spacious  chambers,  of  the 
same  length  with  the  court,  but  seldom  or  never  communicating  with 
one  another.  One  of  them  frequently  serves  a  whole  family ;  parti- 
cularly when  a  father  indulges  his  married  children  to'^live  with  him  ; 
or  when  several  persons  join  in  the  rent  of  the  same  house.  From 
whence  it  is,  that  the  cities  of  these  countries,  which  in  general  are 
much  inferior  in  bigness  to  those  of  Europe,  yet  are  so  exceedingly 
populous,  that  great  numbers  of  people  are  always  swept  away  by 
the  plague,  or  any  other  contagious  distemper.  A  mixture-  of  fa- 
milies of  this  kind  seems  to  be  spoken  of  by  Maimonides,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  upon  I  Cor.  x.  16. 

In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these  chambers  are  hung  with  vel- 
vet or  damask  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  covered 
and  adorned  with  velvet  or  damask  hangings  of  white,  blue,  red, 
green,  or  other  colours  (Esth.  i.  6.),  suspended  on  hooks,  or  taken 
down  at  pleasure  :  but  the  upper  part  is  embellished  with  more  per- 
manent ornaments  being  adorned  with  the  most  ingenious  wreathmgs 
and  devices,  in  stucco  and  fret-work.  The  ceiling  is  generally  of 
wainscot,  either  very  artfully  painted,  or  else  thrown  into  a  variety 
of  pannels,  with  gilded  mouldings  and  scrolls  of  their  Coran  inter- 
mixed. The  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14.)  exclaims  against  some  of 
the  Eastern  houses,  that  were  ceiled  with  cedar^  and  painted  with 
vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted  tiles  or  plaster  of  ter- 
race ;  but  as  these  people  make  little  or  no  use  of  chairs  (either 
sitting  cross-legged,  or  lying  at  length  upon  these  floors),  they  al- 
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Ways  cover  or  spread  them  over  with  carpets,  which  for  the  moat 
part  are  of  the  richest  materials.  Along  the  sides  of  the  wall, 
or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds,  or  mattresses,  is  often  placed 
vpon  these  carpets ;  and  for  their  further  ease  and  convenience, 
several  damask  or  velvet  bolsters  are  placed  on  these  carpets  or  mat- 
tresses. Indulgences  that  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  stretching 
themselves  upon  conches,  and  the  sowing  of  pillows  to  arm-holes^ 
as  we  have  it  expressed,  Amos  vi.  4  ;  Ezekiel  ziii.  18,  and  29.  At 
one  end  of  each  chamber  there  is  a  little  gallery,  raised  three,  four, 
or  five  feet  above  the  floor  with  a  ballustrade  in  the  front  of  it, 
with  a  few  steps  likewise  leading  up  to  it.  Here  they  place  their 
beds ;  a  situation  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  stairs  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes  at  the 
entrance  into  the  court.  When  there  is  one  or  more  stories,  they 
are  afterwards  continued  through  one  comer  or  other  of  the  gallery, 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  whither  they  conduct  us  through  a  door, 
that  is  constantly  kept  shut,  to  prevent  their  domestic  animals  from 
daubing  the  terrace,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  water  which  falls  from 
thence  into  the  cisterns  below  the  court.'  This  door,  like  most  others 
we  meet  with  in  these  countries,  is  hun^,  not  with  hinges,  but  by 
having  the  jamb  formed  at  each  end  into  an  axle-tree,  or  pivot ; 
whereof  the  uppermost,  which  is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  * 
into  a  correspondent  socket  in  the  lintel,  while  the  other  falls  into 
a  cavity  of  the  like  fashion  in  the  threshold.  The  stone  door,  so  much 
admircMl  and  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Maundrel,  in  his  description  of  the 
Royal  Sepulchres  at  Jerusalem,  is  exactly  of  this  fashion,  and  very 
common  in  most  places. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  the  stair-case  conducted 
along  the  outside  of  the  house ;  neither  indeed  will  the  contiguity 
and  relation,  which  these  houses  bear  to  the  street,  and  to  each 
other  (exclusive  of  the  supposed  privacy  of  them)  admit  of  any 
such  contrivance.  However,  we  may  go  up  or  come  down  them, 
by  the  stair-case  I  have  described,  without  entering  into  any  of 
the  ofiices  or  apartments,  and  consequently  without  interfering  with 
the  business  of  the  house;  which  will  be  explanatory  enough  of  Matt, 
xxiv,  17.  Let  him  that  is  upon  the  house-top  not  come  down 
to  take  any  thing  out  of  the  house,  provided  the  action  there  re- 
corded requireth  any  such  interpretation. 

The  top  of  the  house  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered  with 
a  strong  plaster  of  terrace  ;  from  whence,  in  the  Frank  language, 
it  hath  attained  the  name  of  the  Terrace;  a  word  made  use  of 
likewise  in  several  parts  of  these  countries.  It  is  usually  surrounded 
by  two  waUs ;  the  outermost  whereof  is  partly  built  over  the  street, 
and  partly  maiketh  the  partition  with  the  contiguous  houses,  being  fre- 
quently so  low  that  one  may  easily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  which 
I  call  the  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being 
always  breast  high,  and  answereth  to  the  npjro  imaMkeh)  (Vulg. 
Loricay  Dent.  xii.  8,)  which  we  render  the  battlements.  Instead 
of  this  parapet  wall,  some  terraces  are  guarded,  in  the  same  man- 
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jaof  the  galleries  /are*  with  bjaUagtrades  only,  or  latticed  woikz  in 
';«rkich  fitahion,    probably,  as  the  name  seens  to  import,  was  ^ 
traanf  {sevcLchah)  net,  or  lattice,  a^  we  render  it,  that  Ahasiah  ^2 
Kings  i.  3.)  might  be  carelessly  leaning  oyer,  when  he  fcU  down 
from  thence  into  the  court :  for  upon  these  terraces  several  offices  of 
the  funily  are  performed,  such  as  the  drying  of  Inen  and  flax  (Josh. 
ii.  6.)  9  the  preparing  of  figs  and  raisins;  where  likewise  they  enjoy 
the  coolrefreshmg  breezes  of  the  eyening,  conyerse  with  one  another, 
and  offer  up  their  devotions.     In  the  feast  of  tabernacles  booths  were 
erected  upon  them  (Neh.  viii.  l6.).    Wh«i  one  of  these  cities  is  built 
won  level  ground,  we  can  pass  from  one  end   of  it  to  the  odier, 
along  the  tops  of  the  houses,  without  coming  down  ipito  the  street. 
Such,  in  general,  is  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  the  eastern 
houses.    And  if  it  may  be  presumed  that  our  Saviour,  at  the  healing 
^  the  paralytic,  was  preaching  in  a  house  of  this  fashion,  we  may, 
by  attending  only  to  the  structure  of  it,  give  no  small  light  to  one 
eircums^nce  of  that  history,  which  hath  lately  given  great  offence 
to  some  unbelievers.     For,  among  other  pretended  difficulties  and 
absurdities  relating  to  this  fact,  it  hath  been  ureed,  that  **  as  tk€ 
uncovering  or  breaking  up  of  a  roof  (Mark  ii.  4J),  or  the  letting  a 
person  down  through  %t    (Luke  v.  190»  supposes  the  breaking  up  of 
•  tiles,  spars,  rafters,  etc.,  so  it  was  well**  (as  the  author  goes  on  in  his 
ludicrous  manner)  "  if  Jesus  and  his  disciples  escaped  with  only  a 
broken  pate,  by  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  and  if  the  rest  were  not 
smothered  with  dust.*'     But  that  nothing  of  this  nature  happened, 
will  appear  probable  from  a  different  construction  that  may  be  pot 
upon  the  words  in  the  orieinal.     For  it  may  be  observed,  with  re- 
lation to  the   words  of  Si.    Mark,  awE^iyaffav  rov   «yi;v  own  i|f, 
Kox  djopvlfiLVTtQ^  that  as  reyiy,  (no  less,    perhaps,  than  tatlito^  the 
correspondent  word  in  the  Syriac  version)   will  denote,   with  pro- 
priety enough,  any  kind  of  covering,  the  veil  which   I   have  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  a  roof  or  ceiling,  properly  so  called ;  so,  for  the 
same  reason,  airovcyeiv  may  signify  the  undoing  or  the  removal  of 
such  a  covering  :  e{opi;£avrec»    which  we  render  breaking  up^  is 
omitted  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  and  not  regarded  in  the  Syriac  and 
some  other  versions :    the  translators,   perhaps  either  not  rightly 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  it,  or   finding  the    context    clear 
without  it.     In  St.  Jerome*s  translation,  the  correspondent  word  is 
patefacienteSf  as  if  e£o/ov£aiTcc  was   further  explanatory  of  aire?e- 
ratray.     The  same  in  the  Persian  version  is  expressed  by  quaiuor 
auftuHs  tectuli  totidem  funibut  annexis^   as  if  e£o/ov£avrec  related 
eitner  to  the  letting   down  of  the  bed,  or,  preparatory  thereto,  to 
the  making  holes  in  it  for  the  ropes  to  pass  through.     Though  it  b 
still  more  probable  that  it  should  be  joined  with  ^£717,  and  denote 
agreeably  to  the  correspondent  word  patefacientes  in  St.  Jerome^s 
version,  a  further  laying  of  it  open,  by  breaking  or  plucking  up  the 
posts,  ballustcades,  parapet  walls,  or  whatever  else  supported  it.   The 
context,  therefore,  according  to  this  explication  will  run  thus  :  When 
they  could  not  come  at  Jesus  for  the  press^  they  drew  back  the  veil 
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where  he  was^  or  they  laid  open  that  part  of  it,  especially  which' 
was  spread  oyer  the  place  where  he  was  sitting,  and  having  re^ 
moved  whatever  should  keep  it  extended^  they  let  down  the  bed 
wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay. 

Fot  that  there  was  not  the  least  force  or  violence  ofiered  t6  th^ 
roof,  and- consequently,  that  eSoputatre^,  no   less  than  amrtyavay 
will  admit  of  some  other  interpretations  than  what  liuve  been  given' 
to  them  in  our  version,  appears  from  the  parallel  place  in  Luke, 
where  3ia   ruy   xepafuav  KaSeKav  avrov,   which   we  translate,  they 
let  him  down  through  the  tilings    as  if  that  had  been  already 
actually  broken  up,  shotfld  be  rendered,    they  let  him  dbwn  oYEKf 
ALOKO  THE  SIDE,  OR  BY  THE  WAY  OF  the  roof.    For  ascvpauoc, 
or*  iegulcsy  which  perhaps  originally  denoted  a  rckyf  of  tiles,  ukb 
'  those  of  the   northern  nations,    were    afterwards   applied   to    the 
tectum^  or  ^w/ia,  in  general,  so  the  meaning  of  letting  a  periM>n 
down    agreeably    to   the  proposed  translation,  is  just  as  we  may' 
suppose    Mark    Anthony  to  have   been,  as  mentioned  by  iSiUy  in 
his  second   oration  against  Anthony,  where  he  s&ys,  **  hW  often 
did  Cuiio's  father    thrust  you  out  of  his  house?'  Hdf^  often  did 
he    place    sentinels  to   prevent  jrour  crossing  his  threshold  >  Yet 
youy  favoured  by    night,  promj^^ed  by   lust,    and   compelled    by 
hire,  was  let  down  through  the  roof."     Bnt  unless  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood  as  is  proposed  concerning  the  passage  in  Luke,  how  is 
it  possible  that  it  could  be  attended  with  the  desired  privacy  ?     If 
taken  in  this  light,  all  is  clear  and   easy  to  be  understood.    Thii 
learned  are    referred,   for  similar  occurrences,  to  Terence,  (Eun. 
iii.  5.  37  ;  and  Phortn.  iv.  4.  47.)*   What  Lightfoot  als6  obserVes' 
out  of  the  Talmud  wilt  further  vouch  for  this  interpretation  :  for, 
*'  when  Rabh  Honna  w&s'daad,    and  his  bier  could  not  be  ca^^ 
ried  out  through  the  door,  which  was   too'  straight  and  narrow, 
therefore  they  thought  goOd  to  let  it  down' by  the  wAIr  ojr  or 
OVER  the   roof,'*  viz.  by  taking  it -upon 'the  terrace,  and  letting 
it  down  by  the  wall  that  way  into  the  street.     We  have  a  pasitt^ 
in   Auhto  Gellius,  exli^tly  of  thid'sftme  purport,  where  it  is  said, 
that  *'  if  any  person  in  chains  shxnild  make  his  escape  lAto  the  house 
of  the  FlamenlMalts,  that  hid  shouM  be  forthwith  loosed;  and  that' 
his  fetters  should  be  drawn  up  through  the  impluvinm  upbn  the  roof' 
— ^terrace — iind    from  thence   be  idt  down    into   the  highway  or 
street.". 

When  the  uS€),  then,  of  these  phrases,  and  the  fashion  of  thes6 
houses  are  rightly  considered,  there  will  be  no  reason,  I  presume, : 
for  supposing  any  breach  to  hate  been  made  in  the  tiles,  since  all 
tfa&t  was  to  be  done  in  the  case    of  the  paralytic  was,  to  carrr; 
hiin  up  to  the  topof'thfe  house,  either  by' forcihg  their  way,  througn' 
the    crowd,    up  the  staircase,    or  else,   by  conveying  him  over: 
sonib  of  the   neighbouring  terrAces ;   aiid  there,  after  they    had;.' 
drawh    away    the  veil,    to  let '  him  down^  *  along  *  the  sid^  of  tU^ 
roof,\through  the  opehing  of'  imphivimn; '  iiitO  the  midst  of  tkn 
court,'  before  Jesus. 

To  most  of  theite  faousea,  thinre  is  a  smaller  one  amitfzed, '  wUcb 
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sometimes  rises  one  story  higher  than  the  house ;  at  other  times  it 
consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  only,  and  a  terrace  ;  whibt  others,  that 
are  huilt,  as  they  frequently  are,  over  the  porch  or  gateway,  have, 
if  we  except  the  ground  floor,  which  they  have  not,  all  the  con- 
veniences that  belong  to  the  house,  properly  so  called.  There  is 
a  door  of  communication  from  them  into  the  gallery  of  the  hoose, 
kept  open  or  shut  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  of  the  family; 
besides  another  door,  which  opens  immediately  from  a  privy- 
stairs  (Luke  xxiv.  17.)  down  mto  the  porch  or  street,  without 
giving  the  least  disturbance  to  the  house.  These  back-houses 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Alie  or  Oliah  (for  the  house,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  Dar  or  beet)^  and  in  them  strangers  are 
usually  lodged  and  entertained ;  in  them  the  sons  of  the  fiuaily 
are  permitted  to  keep  their  concubines  ;  thither  likewise  the 
men  are  wont  to  retire,  from  the  hurry  and  noise  of  their  &- 
milies,  to  be  more  at  leisure  for  meditation  or  diversions ;  be- 
sides the  use  they  are  at  other  times  put  to  in  serving  for  ward- 
robes and  magazines. 

The  nhjf  f  oliah  J  of  Holy  Scripture  being  literally  Uie  same 
appellation,  is  accor(Ungly  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  versioiL  We 
may  suppose  it  then  to  have  been  a  structure  of  the  like  contrivance. 
The  little  chamber  consequently,  that  was  built  by  the  Shunamite 
for  Elisha  (whither,  as  the  text  instructs  us,  he  retired  at  hie 
pleasure,  without  breaking  in  upon  the  affiurs  of  the  family,  or  being 
in  his  turn  interrupted  by  them  in  his  devotions) ;  the  sununer 
chamber  of  Eglon  (which,  in  the  same  manner  wiUi  these,  seems 
to  have  had  privy  stairs  belonging  to  it,  through  which  Ehud  es- 
caped after  he  had  revenged  Israel  upon  the  £ng  of  Moab) ;  the 
chamber  over  the  gate,  (whither,  for  the  greater  privacy,  king 
David  withdrew  himself  to  weep  for  Absalom) ;  and  that  upon  whose 
terrace  Ahaz,  for  the  same  reason,  erected  his  altars,  seem  to 
have  been  structures  of  the  like  nature  and  contrivance  with  these 
oliahs. 

Besides,  as  each  of  these  places,  thus  called  in  the  Hebrew 
text  and  in  the  Arabic  version,  is  expressed  by  vrtpiaoy  in  the 
LXX.  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  word  virep«i»ov,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  implies  the  same  thing.  The  up- 
per chamber,  therefore,  where  Tabitha  was  laid  after  her  death, 
and  that  where  Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft,  besides 
other  instances,  may  be  taken  for  so  many  of  these  back  houses 
or  oliahsy  as  they  are  indeed  so  called  in  the  Arabic  version. 

That  virtpwiv  denotes  such  private  apartments  as  these — ^for 
garrets,  from  the  flatness  of  the  roof,  are  not  known  in  these 
climates — seems  likewise  probable  from  the  use  of  the  word 
among  classic  authors.  For  the  inrepwov  where  Mercury  and 
Mars  (  II.  X.  184.)  carried  on  their  amours,  and  where  Penelope 
(Od.  o.  515.)  and  the  young  virgins  kept  themselves  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  solicitations  of  their  wooers,  appear  to  carry  along 
with  them  circumstances  of  greater  privacy  and  retirement,  than 
are  consistent  with  chambers  in  any  other  situation.    Further,  that 
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f^  {oliah)  or  vwifmoy  could  not  barely  signify  a  single  cham- 
ber or  dining  room,  bat  on^  of  these  contiguous  houses,  divided 
into  several  apartments,  seems  to  appear  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  altars  which  Ahaz  erected  upon  the  top  of  his  Oliah, 
For,  besides  the  supposed  privacy  oi  his  idolatry  (which  could 
not  have  been  carried  on  undiscovered  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
because  under  the  perpetual  view  and  observation,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  of  the  fiimily),  if  his  Oliah  had  been  only  one  cham- 
ber of  the  house,  (l~i^,  biih)  the  roof  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Beth,  and  not  to  the  Olidhf  which,  upon  this  supposition^ 
could  only  make  one  chamber  of  it.  A  circumstance  of  the  like 
nature  may  probably  be  collected  from  the  Arabic  version  of 
v«T|M#ov,  Acts  ix.  39,  where  it  is  not  rendered  as  in  ver.  37* 
but  girfat ;  intimating,  perhaps,  that  part  or  particular  chamber 
where  the  damsel  was  laid.  The  falling  likewise  of  Eutychus 
from  the  third  loft — as  the  context  seems  to  imply— of  the  0/taA, 
or  vrtphHiv  (for  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  house)  may  be 
received,  I  presume,  as  a  further  proof  of  this  supposition. 

For  it  hath  been  already  observed  that  these  Oliahs  are 
built  with  the  same  conveniences  as  the  house  itself,  conse- 
quently, what  position  soever  the  virtot^v  may  be  supposed  to 
have,  from  the  seeming  etymology  or  the  name,  will  be  appli- 
cable to  the  Oliah  as  well  as  to  the  house.  The  word  vwtpwty 
will  admit  of  another  interpretation  in  our  favour,  denoting  not  so 
much  a  chamber  remarkable  for  the  high  situation  of  it,  as 
Eustathius  koA  others  after  him  give  into,  but  such  a  building  as 
is  erected  upon  or  beyond  the  walls '  or  border  of  another— just 
as  these  Oliahs  are  actually  contrived  in  regard  to  the  house.  Nei- 
ther will  this  interpretation  interfere  with  the  high  situation  that 
vreptioy  may  be  further  supposed  to  have,  from  being  frequent- 
ly joined  with  words  denoting  ascension  to,  and  descension  from, 
them ;  because  the  going  in  or  out  of  the  house — ^whose  ground 
floor  lies  upon  a  level  with  the  street-— could  not  be  expressed 
by  words  of  such  import,  whereas  the  Oliahsy  being  usually  built 
over  the  porch  or  gateway,  a  small  stair-case  is  to  be  mounted 
before  we  can  be  said  properly  to  enter  them,  and  consequently 
terms  of  ascension  and  descension  are  very  applicable  to  struc- 
tures of  this  description. 

The  eastern  method  of  building  may  further  assist  us,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  particular  structure  of  the  temple  or  house  of 
Dagon  (Judges  xvi.),  and  the  great  number  of  people  that  were 
buried  in  its  ruins,  by  pulling  down  the  two  principal  pillars.  We 
read  ver.  27.  that  about  three  thousand  persons  were  upoH  the 
roof  to  behold  while  Samson  made  sport.  Samson  must  there- 
fore have  been  in  a  court  or  area  below  them,  consequently  the 
temple  will  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  ancient  rtfuyti^  or  sa- 
crea  inclosures,  surrounded  only  in  part,  or  altogether  with 
some  plain  or  cloistered  buildings.  Several  palaces  and  JDoii- 
wdnasy  as  they  call  the  courts  of  justice  in  those  countries,  are 
built  in  this  fashion ;  where,  upon  their  festivals  and  rejiHcings, 
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a  great  quantity  of  sand  is  strewed  ui>on  the  area  for  the  p^ih 
tbOftis,  or  wresttersy  to  fall  upon  ;  whilst  the  roof  of  these  clois- 
ters are  crowded  with  spectators  of  their  strength  and  agility. 
I  haye  often  seen  several  hundreds  of  people  diverted  in  tins 
manner  upon  the  Dey's  palace  at  Algiers;  which,  like  many 
more  of  the  same  quality  and  denominatipn,  has.  an  advanced 
cloister  over  against  the  gate  of  the  palace  (Esther  v.  l.)» 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  large  pent-house,  supported  only  hy 
one  or  two  contiguous  pillars  in  the  front  or  else  in  the  centre, 
fn  such  open  structures  as  these^  in,  the  ipidst  of  their  guards  or 
counsellors,  are  the  hashas,  cadis,  and  other  great  officers,  to 
distribute  justice  and  transact  the  public  affiurs  of  their  provin- 
ces. Here  likewise  they  have  their  public  entertainments,  as  the 
lords  and  others  of  the  Philistines  had  in  the  house  of  Dagon«  * 
Upon  a  supposition,  therefore,  that  in  the  house  of  Dagon  there 
was  a  cloistered  structure  of  this  kind,  the  puUine  down  the  front 
or  centre  pillars  only  which  supported  it,  would  be  attended,  with 
the  like  catastrophe  that  happened  to  the  PhilistinesL* 


ref£R£;nc£s  to  the  plate. 

A  The  great  door  into  the  street.  B  ;the  stair  cassu  C  tli9  doygter, 
at>ove  which,  in  houses  of  two  stories,  there  is  a  gallery,  of  tke 
same  from  D.  The  chapibcrs.  a.  b.  the  privy  stair-case  leading 
up  to  the  Olidh  over  the  porch,  or  into  the  street.  The  small  plan 
is  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  house,  shewihg  the  cloister  and 
gallery,  C  E ;  the  chambers  D ;  and  the  parapet  walls  o. 
d.  In  the  upper  engraving,  0  denotes  those  parts  of  the  walls 
which  are  usually  adorned  with  painted  tiles,  P  the  windows. 
Q  the  baUustrade  of  the  gallery. 


•  Shaws'  Trafels,  p.  273.  and  acq.  4to.  Vol  i.  p.  2^7.  and  seq.  8to.  edit. 
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INTO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  THREE  FIRSD  GOSPELSi 


The  subject  of  this  enquiry  has  lately  excited  considerable  interest! 
in  the  public  mind,  especially  since  the  publication  of  the  hjrpothesis; 
of  the  learned  translator  of  Michaelis,  Bishop  Marsh.  Deeply  yersed! 
in  the  Biblical  Literature  of  the  German  writers.  Bishop  Marsh  has,, 
together  with  many  of  their  really  usefol  theories,  adopted  some  also  i 
of  the  faooiful  and  far-fetched  notions  of  that  school.  It  is  infinitely 
beyond  the  capacity  of  mortals  to  comprehend' all  the  phenomenal 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Scriptures ;*»it  is  fooliab  and: absurd  to i 
attempt  to  do  so,  in  many  instances ; — especially  where  we  are  unable  t 
to  afibrd  even  the  appearance  of  accounting  for  it^  except  from  mere  i 
hypothesia  and  groundless.  coi\jecturey  unassisted  by  any  positive: 
evidence  ;•— and  it  is  profane  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  mutilating  the  i 
Scriptures*  or  alteiing  them  even  in  a  single  word  or  letter, ,  without : 
sufficient  authority. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  Essay  to  exhibit  a  conciBe  view 
of  the  principal  hypotheses,  which  have  been  assumed  by  various ; 
learned  men,  to  account  for  the  verbal  harmony,  existing  among;  the  i 
three  first  Evangelists.     A   table  of  passages  in  which  the  same 
thing  is  related  in  the  same  words,  is  prefixed,  the  necessary  limilB  of  * 
this  work  compelling  us  to  be^atbfiedwith  the -mere  niAntioa  of 
the    texts^ — It  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance.     I%r  if  ihe 
Evangelist!  copied  from  each  other,  their  testimony  will  bo  reduced  to 
one  only :  and  if  they  used  a  common  document,  .the  case  vrill  be  so 
much  the  worse,  since  that  one  will  then  be  an  unknown  tegtimnny. 
We  must  therefore  use  extreme  caution  lest  by  admitting  a  common 
source,  we  should  lower  the  character  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 
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DIVISION    THE   FIRST. 


Containing  the  Sections  common  to  all  the  three  first  Evangelists ^ 


Section 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 


iii. 
iU. 

iT.. 

iv. 

▼iii. 

viU. 

iz. 

ix. 

xii. 

xii. 

iT. 

xii. 

xii. 

xtii. 

YiiL 

▼iii. 

ix. 

X. 

xiv. 

xiv. 

x^i. 

x^ii. 

x^ii. 

x^ii. 

x^iii. 

xix. 


XX. 

xxi. 

xxi. 

xxi. 

xxii. 

xxii. 

xxiii. 

xxiv. 

xxvi. 

xxvi. 

xx^i. 

xxn. 

xx^i. 

xxWi. 

xx^iii. 


Matthew 
1—12 

13—17 
1—11 

12—13 

14—17 


1—8 

9—17 

1—  8 

9—15 

23—25 

2!»— 45 

46—50 

1—34 

18—27 

28—^ 

18—26 

1—42 

1—12 

13—21 

13—28 

1—10 

14—21 


1—5 
13—30 
17—19 
29—34 

1—11 
12—14 

23—27.33—46 
15—33 
41—46 

l,&c. 

1—36 

1—5 
14—29 
30—46  • 
47—58 
69;  xx^ii.  19 
20—66 

1,^. 


Marie 

Luke 

• 

1. 

!^— 8 

iii. 

1—18 

• 

1. 

9—11 

iii. 

21-HI2 

i. 

12—13 

ir. 

1—13 

L 

14 

!▼. 

14 

{. 

2!>-34 

ir. 

38—41 

i. 

.  40—15 

▼. 

12—16 

ii. 

1—12 

▼. 

17—26 

y. 

13—22 

▼. 

27—39 

u. 

23—28 

▼i. 

1—5 

iii. 

1—6 

▼i. 

6—11 

iii. 

7—19 

▼L 

12—19 

iii. 

20—30 

iii. 

31—35 

▼iii. 

1»-21 

iv. 

1—34 

▼iii. 

4—18 

i^. 

35—41 

▼iU. 

22—25 

▼. 

1—20 

▼iU. 

26—39 

▼. 

21—43 

viit 

40-^ 

▼i. 

7—13 

ix. 

1—6 

▼i. 

14—29 

ix. 

7—9 

▼i. 

30—44 

ix. 

10—17 

▼iU. 

27;  ix.  1 

ix. 

18—27 

ix. 

2—9 

ix. 

28-^ 

ix. 

14— «4 

ix. 

37—43 

ix. 

20—32 

ix. 

43—45 

ix. 

33—^7 

ix. 

46—48 

X. 

13--31 

x^Ui. 

16—30 

X. 

32—34 

x^Ui. 

31—34 

X. 

46—52 

xviii. 

35—43 

xi. 

1—10 

xix. 

29—44 

xi. 

15—17 

xix. 

45—46 

xi. 

27;   xii.  12 

XX. 

1—19 

xii. 

13—27 

XX. 

20—40 

xii. 

35—37 

zx. 

41—45 

xii. 

38—40 

KX. 

45—47 

xiii. 

1—36 

ui. 

5-^ 

xiv. 

1—2 

rxii. 

1—2 

xiv. 

10—25 

cxU. 

3—23 

xi^. 

26—42 

ndi. 

39—46 

xi^. 

43—54 

KXii. 

47-^55 

xiv. 

66 ;  XV.  10 

Kxii. 

56;  xxiii.  17 

x^. 

11—47                : 

rxiii. 

18—56 

xvi. 

hkc,                I 

%xif. 

1,&C. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  three  Evangelists 
agree  verbally  in  all  these  passages.  And  there  are  many  additional 
circumstances  in  one  which  are  not  in  another. 
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DIVISION    THE  SECOND. 

Verbal  Agreement  between  Matthew  and  Mark. 


Section 
1 
3 

3 

4 


It. 

xiy. 

xiz. 


Matthew 
12.  17—81 
89— X¥i.  12 

1—18 
20—28 


Mark 
i«  \t     20 

▼I.        49— vU.  31 ;  vUi.  1—26 
X.  1—12 

z.         35—45 


DIVISION    THE   THIRD. 

Verbal  Agreement  between  Mark  and  Luke. 


i. 


Mark 
21—28 


iv. 


Luke 
31—37 


DIVISION   THE   FOURTH. 


Verbal  Agreement  between  Matthew  and  Luke. 


Section 

Matthew 

Luke 

1 

T.J  Ti.j  ▼!!. 

Ti. 

20—49,^. 

2 

TiU.       5—13 

▼li. 

1—10 

3 

viU.      19—22 

ix. 

57—62 

4 

ix.        37,  38 

X. 

2 

5 

zi.          8—19 

▼iL 

19—35 

6 

xi.        20— 30 

X. 

13—15.  21,  28 

7 

xU.       27,  28.  30 

xi. 

10,20.23 

8 

xU.       38—45 

xi. 

24—^ 

9 

xUi.      33 

xiii. 

20,21 

10 

xzUi.    37—^ 

xiU. 

34,35 

11 

IxxiT.    45-61 

xii. 

42—48 

In  the  following  remarks  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  words,  and  annecessarjr  proUzitj, 
made  use  of  these  signs,  taken  from  Bishop  Marsh's  Enquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of 
notes  to  his  translation  of  Michaelis'  Introduction.  To  him  also  we 
are  indebted  for  the  principal  matter  contained  in  the  IbUowing 
essay. 

K,  Represents  the  parts  common  to  all  the  three  Evangelists, 
a.  The  additional  circumstances  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  but 
not  in  Luke. 

)3,  Ditto  in  Mark  and  Luke,  but  not  in  Matthew.  - 
y.  Ditto  in  MatUiew  and  Luke,  but  not  in  Ma^k* 
These  (»>  with  the  additions  a,  /3,  y,)  belong  to  the  First  Division 
of  the  Table  ^  parallel  passages. 
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A,  Represents  whole  sections  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  bat  not  in 
Luke.    These  belong  to  the  Second  Division. 

B»  Ditto  in  Mark  and  Luke,  but  not  in  Matthew.  Third  Di- 
vision. 

Ty  Ditto  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  not  in  Mark.  Fourth  Di- 
vision. 

Matthew  thqn  contains  ^  +a  +y  +A  +r     1   Besides  the  parts 
Mark  K  +a  +fi  +A  +B     ^peculiar    to    each 

Luke  it  +/3  +y  +B  +r     ^Evangelist. 


REMARKABLE    PHANOIIBVA   IN    THE  VERBAL   HARMONY. 

DtomonL — it,  a,  /J,  y. 

3.  In  ^< 

a.)  Several  examples  occur  in  which  all  three  verbally  agree, 
but  these  are  not  numerous  nor  long. 

h.)  Verbal  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Mark  is  very  fre- 
quent, sometimes  very  long  and  remarkable. 

c.)  On  the  other  hand,  not  one  of  those  sections,  which  are  diffe- 
rently arranged  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  agree  verbally.   - 

d.)  Where  Luke  agrees  with  Matthew,  Mark  always  does. 

e.)  Mark  and  Luke  frequently  agree  verbally,  but  not  so  often 
nor  so  long  as  Matthew  and  Mark. 

fi)  Verbal  disagreement  between  Mark  and  Luke  is  more  fre- 
quent than  agreement;  yet  where  Matthew  agrees  with 
Luke  throughout'^,  Mark  always  does. 

gj)  In  several  sections  Mark  agrees  partly  with  Matthew  and 
parUy  with  Lu^ce. 

A;)  Throughout  ^  Matthew  never  agrees  with  Luke,  except 
where  both  agree  with  Mark. 

u)  Consequently  Matthew  no  where  in  ^  agrees  partly  with 
Mark,  and  partly  with  Luke,  nor  ■  Luke  partly  with  Mat- 
thew and  partly  with  Mark. 

2.  In  a,  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  verbally  in  several  instances,  but 

in  the  longest  and  most  remarkable  (Mat.  xiv.  3—12. ;  Mark  vi. 
1 7—29)  they  relate  the  same  thing  in  very  different  words. 

3.  In  /3,  there  is  only  one  short  verbal  agreement  between  Mark  and 

Luke  (viz.  Markx.  15,  &c.,  Luke  xviii.  17.  in  section  26). 
4;  In  y,  the  relation  which  Matthew  bears  to  Luke  is  very  diflferent 
from  that  in  ^ :  for  in  y  there  are  remarkable  verbal  coin- 
cidences. 


Diftision  tk^  Second,  A. 

In  A,  the  relation  which   Matthew  bears  to  Mark  with  respect  to 
verbal  agreement  is  the  same  as  in  ^  and  a. 
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Dif>Ui<m  the  Third.  B. 

In  B,  the  relation  which  Mark  and  Lake  bear  to  each  other  is  very 
different  from  that  in  |N(,  and  similar  to  that  in  /3.  For  in  all  B, 
they  only  ag^ree  verbally  once :  and  then  all  that  precedes  and 
follows  is  in  very  different  words. 


Division  the  Fourth.  F. 

In  Fy  the  relation  which  Matthew  and  Luke  bear  to  each  other,  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  in  ^  ,  and  similar  to  that  in  y. 

Since  then  we  find  the  Evangelists  agreeing  in  this  remarkable 
manner,  not  only  in  the  substance  of  their  narrations,  but  frequently  in 
the  very  words,  can  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  ?  Many  critics  have  imagined  not;  but  they  are 
not  afi;reed  whether  the  succeeding  Evangelists  copied  from  the 
preceding,  or  whether  all  three  used  a  common  document,  or  docu- 
ments. It  is  the  object  of  the  present  essay  to  examine  both  of  these 
opinions. 

The  first,  that  succeeding  Evangelists  copied  from  the  pre- 
ceeding,  may  be  resolved  into  nine  forms,  according  as  we  assume 
one  or  another  Evangelist  to  have  writte;i  the  first,  which  is  a  dis- 
puted point. 

1.  First,  then,  Matthew  used  Mark,  and  not  Luke. 

2.  Matthew  used  Luke,  and  not  Mark. 

3.  Matthew  used  both  Mark  and  Luke. 

4.  Mark  copied  from  Matthew  and  not  from  Luke. 

5.  Mark  copied  from  Luke,  and  not  from  Matthew. 

6.  Mark  copied  from  both  Matthew  and  Luke. 

7.  Luke  consulted  Matthew  and  not  Mark. 

8.  Luke  consulted  Mark,  and  not  Matthew. 

9.  Luke  consulted  Matthew  and  Mark  likewise. 

1.  The  first  hypothesis  leaves  the  examples  of  verbal  agreement 
between  Mark  and  Luke  unexplained.  Besides,  though  Matthew 
and  Mark  agree  so  TerbaUy  and  so  frequently,  yet  none  of  those 
sections  which  have  a  diflerent  arrangement  in  Matthew  to  that 
in  Mark,  exhibit  a  single  instance  of  verbal  agreement.  If 
Matthew  therefore  used  Mark's  Gospel,  and  wrote  in  Greek,  as 
he  must  now  be  supposed  to  have  done  (for  otherwise  the  hypo- 
thesis will  not  account  for  the  verbal  agreement  between  Mat- 
thew and  Mark),  the  circumstance,  that  throughovt  all  these 
sections  Matthew  has  no  verbal  agreement  with  Mark,  cftMiot  be 
ascribed  to  an  accidental  or  canseless  neglect  of  Mark  in  that 
part.  We  must  suppose  that  he  did  it  purpwelv^  or  from  neces* 
sity.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  former,  for  be  has  tiM  same 
matter,  though  in  a  diffisrent  order,  and  the  change  of  arrange- 
ment by  no  means  rendered  it  necessary  to  changie  the  words. 
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and  Marie  tgree  fte  sofine  pait»»  therefore  tirase  f»tk  were  easy : 
ngBxa^  because  Mark  (or  Matthew)  and  Luke  ilMfei  m  the  ease  parts, 
tiierefore  they  were  difltcnlt,  which  is  impossible  1  therefere  the  ex- 
planation IB  not  snfficient.  But  Semler  **  reitaarks  that  Ae  verbal  bar* 
mony  may  be  caused  by  the  alterations  of  later  transcribers/'  But 
they  had  not  the  power  to  make  alterations  only  in  those  where  we 
now  find  a  verbal  harraony,  unless,  what  no  one  can  suppeee,  they 
made  such  an  analysis  of  the  €rospels,  as  has  been  made  above ; 
since  without  this  they  could  not  have  confined  their  alterations  to 
places  of  such  a  nature,  as  is  noted  above.  Lastly,  the  passages 
quoted  by  critics  as  examples  of  independent  translation  (see  Eich- 
horn  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  v.  p.  832 — 848,  &c.),  prove  only  that,  if  our 
three  first  Gospels  contain  translations  of  a  common  Hebrew  docti- 
ment,  the  translators,  in  those  particular  instances ^  were  indepen- 
dent of  each  othef .  But  we  must  not  convert  this  partial  inference 
into  a  general  rule. 

The  leading  features  of  the  hjrpothesis  of  a  common  Hebrew 
document,  whatever  shape  it  assumes  in  other  respects,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Before  our  Gospels  existed,   an  account  of  Christ's  Acts,  &c. 
had  been  written  in  Hebrew,  which  contained  all  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  three  Evangelists. 
8.  To  this  in  various  transcripts,   various  additions  were  made, 

both  in  particular  circumstances  and  whole  sections. 
3.  Three  separate  copies,  each  cUfierently  modified  and  enriched, 
formed  the  respective  bases  of  the  three  first  (Gospels. 
No.  1.  then,  according  to  the  notation  formerly  adopted,  may  pro- 
perly be  represented  by  J(.     The  Hebrew  document  may  however 
have  contained  more  than  is  common  to  all  the  three  Evangelists.  And 
further,  wherever  two  Evangelists  agree  in  their  additions  to  j^,  the 
copies  belonging  to  both  must  have  had  that  addition :  therefore  Mat- 
thew^s  copy  had  a  and  y,  Mark's  a  and  /3,  and  Luke*s  /3  and  y. 
Again,  since  the  sections  A  are  inserted  in  Matthew  and  Mark  in  the 
same  places  (with only  one  exception,  to  be  considered  hereafter),  and 
also  the  sections  B  arc  inserted  in  the  same  parts  of  Mark  and  Loke, 
it  follows  that  the  sections  A  were  contained  in  Matthew's  [and  Mark's] 
copy,  and  the  sections  B  in  Mark's  and  Luke's.    Of  r  some  sections 
are  inserted  in  corresponding,  but  most  in  different  places  :  and  there- 
fore the  sections  T  must  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  of  which  the  for- 
mer, r\  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  Matthew's  and 
Luke's  copies.     But  as  we  cannot  make  the  same  supposition  of  the 
other,  r*,  we  will  agree  with  Eichhom  that  these  sections  were  deri- 
ved from  a  document  detached  from  J^.     This  supplemental  Hebrew 
document  may  be  denoted  by  JJ-— The  notation  used  to  represent  the 
contents  of  our  three  first  Gospels,  being  thus  adapted  to  the  Hebrew 
document,  with  its  several  additions,  we  may  represent  the  three  copies 
of  that  common  Hebrew  document,  which  served  as  the  bases  of^he 
three  Gospels,  in  the  following  manner : 

^  +a  +y  +A  +r'.       contents  of  Matthew's  copy. 
H  -j-a  +)3  +A  +B.       contents  of  Mark's  copy. 
>?  +P  +y  +B  +r'.      contents  of  Luke's  copy. 
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THB    VARIOUS    FORMS    OF    THB    ABOVE    GEHBRAL   HYPOTHESIS, 
TRIED     BY     THE    VBRBAL    PHENOMENA. 

Matthew  wrote  in  GREEK. 

Matthew's  Gospel  on  this  supposition  contains  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  document  ^^  enriched  with  the  additions  a,  y.  A,  r\ 
Luke's  Gospel,  of  another  copy  with  the  additions,  j3,  y,B,  V\  Mark's 
of  a  3^  copy  with  the  additions  a,  /J,  A,  B.— We  'may  therefore 
suppose— 

1.   *^  That  they  were  independent  translators  of  the  Hebrew.^'' 

Which  supposition  has  been  refuted  already. 
St,  *^  They  ail  translated  from  the  Hebrew^  out  in  many  passages 
copied  one  another^ s  translations.^^  But  it  has  been  shewn  that 
the  hypothesis,  that  one  Evangelist  copied  from  another,  does  not 
explain  the  phsenomena  in  the  verbal  harmony  of  the  three  Gos- 
pels. And  therefore  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  which  it 
IS  united  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  Hebrew  document. 

3.  **  They  used  Greek  translations  oiify."— -Now  since  )t  was 
contained  in  all  the  three  copies,  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek, 
either,  ( I )  the  three  Greek  copies,  assumed  in  the  present  case, 
must  have  contained  the  same  translation  X,  or  (9)  two  contained 
the  translation  X,  and  the  other  a  different  one  Y,  or  (3)  one  con- 
tained the  translation  X,  another  the  translation  Y,  and  the  third 
the  translation  Z,  or  U)  one  or  more  of  them  contained  a  mix- 
ture of  X  and  Y,  or  of  X  and  Z,  or  of  Y  and  Z,  or  of  X,  Y  and  Z. 
(l)  The  first  cannot  be  true,  because  then  the  principal  materials 
of  the  three  Gospels  would  be  drawn  from  the  same  Greek  source, 
which,  has  already  been  disproved.  (2)  Nor  can  the  second, 
(3)  nor  the  third,  because  neither  explains  the  examples  of  ver- 
bal agreement  between  all  the  three  nrst  Evangelists.  The  fourth 
therefore  alone  remains,  of  which  the  forms  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  therefore  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  not  one  will  ac- 
count for  the  various  phsenomena  in  the  verbal  harmony  of  the 
Gospels. 

4.  **All  three  Evangelists  used  both  Hebrew  andGreek  copies.*^ 
Now  the  Greek  copies  may  be  classed  as  in  the  former  case.  The 
first  fbrm  is  not  true,  because  if  the  Evangelists  translated  the 
Hebrew  in  some  plaees,  and  traascribed  from  a  translation  X  in 
others,  Matthew  and  Luke  must  sometimes  have  copied  from  X 
where  Mark  did  not,  as  well  as  Matthew  and  Mark  where  Luke 
did  not,  and  Mark  and  Luke  where  Matthew  did  not.  But  where 
Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  )t,  Mark  always  agrees  with  them. 
Nor  are  the  second  or  third  cases  possible,  for  they  do  not  account 
for  the  verbal  harmony  between  all  these  Evangelists. 

5.  The  hypothesis  **  that  two  Evangelists  used  both  Hebrew  and 
Greeks  while  the  third  used  Hebrew  alone ;"  or  **  that  two 
used  Hebrew  alone  and  the  third  used  Hebrew  and  Greek,*^ 
does  not  account  for  the  verbal  harmony  in  all  three. 
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6.  The  supposition  "  that  one  Evangelist  tised  the  Hebrew  alone, 
and  the  others  translations  alone^'*  or  **  one  Evangelist  used 
translations  alone ^  and  the  other  two  the  Hebrew  alone^^*  is 
attended  with  the  same  difficulty. 

7.  "  One  used  a  Greek  translation  only,  the  others  an  Hebrew 
original  and  Greek  translation,^'  To  this  the  same  argu- 
ments may  he  applied  as  to  Nos.  3  and  4. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  hypothesis  of  a    common  Hebrew 

document  cannot  account  for  the  pheenomena  in  the  verbal  harmony 

of  the  GospeUT,  if  Matthew  wrote  in  Gileek ;  it  remains  therefore  to 

examine  the  forms  of  this  hypothesis,  if  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew. 

1.  **  Mark  and  Luke ^  as  well  as  Matthew^  used  copies  o/ the 

Hebrew  original  only.*'    But  in  this  case  Mark  and  Luke  would 

have  been  two  independent  translators,  which  has  already  been 

disproved. 

8.  **  Mark  and  Luke  used  copies  of  the  Hebrew  original^  but 
at  the  same  time  the  successor  used  the  Gospel  of  his  predeces^ 
sor,'*     See  No.  2  of  the  former  part. 

3.  ^*  Mark  and  Luke  used  Greek  translations  on/y.'*  The  same 
mode  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  here  as  in  No.  3  of  the  former 
part. 

4.  "  Mark  and  Luke  used  the  Hebrew  document^  and  different 
translations,'*  But  here  the  verbal  agreement  remains  unex- 
plained. 

5.  *^  One  used  the  Hebrew  alone,  the  other  a  Greek  translation 
alone,'*     The  same  reason  makes  this  also  inadmissible. 

None  of  these  hypotheses  therefore  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

BISHOP    MARSH*S    HYPOTHESIS. 

But  there  is  another  form  which  seems  to  promise  a  solution  of  all 
our  difficulties,  which  is  briefly  this :  "  All  three  Evangelists  used 
copies  of  an  Hebrew  document  J(,  which  Matthew  retained  in  Hebrew; 
but  Mark  and  Luke  translated  into  Greek,  and  used  besides  a  Greek 
translation  {( ,  made  without  the  additions  a,  /3,  y.  Lastly  the  trans- 
lator of  Matthew* 8  Hebrew  Gospel  used  Mark's  Gospel  where  Mark 
had  matter  in  common  with  Matthew ;  and  in  other  places,  and  in  those 
only,  he  had  frequent  recourse  to  Luke. 

Besides  the  Hebrew  document  J(,  which  contained /ac^*,  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  used  diflerent  copies  of  a  supplemental  document  3, 
containing  a  rvd/aoXoyia,  from  which  were  derived  the  sections  r*."  * 
This  hypothesis  Bishop  Marsh  conceives  will  account  for  all  the  phse- 
nomena  in  the  verbal  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  as  follows : 

«.)  Verbal  agreement  in  all  three  Gospels  is  neither  frequent  nor 
of  long  continuance,  because  it  required  the  co-operation  of 


•  We  have  uot  griven  Bishop  Marsh's  words,  but  think  it  is  a  correct  view  of 
the  subject  in  a  concise  form. 
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thr^e  distinct  causes^  which  could  not  happen  frequently. 
For  both  Mark  and  Luke  must  have  copied  from  ^,  and 
again  Matthew*  s  translator  from  Mark,  in  that  very  place. 

6.)  The  examples  of  verbal  agreement  between  the  Greek  Gospel 
of  Matthew  and  that  of  Mark  are  numerous  and  long,  be- 
cause Matthew* s  translator  used  Mark's  Gospel,  whenever 
they  both  related  the  same  thing. 

c.)  But  in  the  sections  in  which  Mark's  arrangement  differed  from 
that  of  Matthew,  the  translator,  not  readily  finding  the  mat- 
ter in  Mark,  gave  his  own  translation* 

d,)  Where  Luke  agrees  verbally  with  Matthew,  Mark  always 
does,  because  Matthew's  translator  did  not  use  Luke's  Gospel, 
where  he  could  derive  assistance  from  Mark ;  and  therefore 
Matthew  and  Luke  could  never  coincide  in  ^  except  through 
the  medium  of  Mark. 

e,)  Mark  and  Luke  frequently  agree  verbally  in  ^,  because  they 
transcribed  in  those  places  from  the  same  translation  }^. 
But  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  agree  so  often  as  Mark  and  Mat- 
thew, because  the  former  required  two  distinct  causes,  the 
latter  only  one. 

fj\  Hence  Mark  and  Luke  more  frequently  disagree  than  agree 
verbally.  But  Mark  always  agrees  with  Luke  where  Luke 
agrees  with  Matthew,  because  the  agreement  between  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  must  have  been  made  through  the  medium 
of  Mark. 

g.)  In  several  of  the  forty-two  general  sections,  Mark  agrees  ver- 
bally partly  with  Matthew  and  partly  with  Luke,  because  in 
one  place  Matthew's  translator  copied  from  Mark,  and  in 
another  both  Mark  and  Luke  copied  from  ^. 

h,)  Throughout  ^  Matthew  never  agrees  with  Luke,  except 
where  both  agree  with  Mark,  (see  d,) 

t.)  Hence  Matthew  nowhere  in  ^  agrees  partly  with  Mark,  partly 
with  Luke,  nor  Luke  partly  with  Matthew,  partly  with  Mark, 
because  throughout  ^,  Matthew's  Greek  text  never  agrees 
verbally  with  that  of  Luke's  alone. 

2.  In  a,  Matthew  and  Mark  often  coincide  for  the  same  reason  as  in 
^ ;  for  Matthew's  translator  perceived  no  difference  between  ^ 
and  a,  but  copied  from  both  indiscriminately.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing instances  they  disagree. 


Matthew  xii.  48,  49. 

Mark 

iii.  33.  34. 

xiii.  2. 

iv.  1. 

xiv.  3 — 12.  21. 

vi.  17—29.  44. 

xvii.  10 — 12. 

ix.  11—13. 

xxvii.  1. 

XV.  1. 

13. 

5. 

15—18. 

0—10. 

because  Mark's  translation  of  the  Hebrew  document  ^,  i^  here 
too  free  to  be  adopted  by  the  literal  translator  of  Matthew. 

2  C2 
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3.  I«  ^9  Mark  and  Luke  agree  Terbally  in  only  one  short  sentence 

(viz.  Mark  x.  15,  with  Luke  xviii.  17)  in  section  96.)  because 

the  version  ^  had  not,  generally  speaking,  the  additions,  a,  )3,  &c« 
But  since  it  was  remarked  above,  that  the  Hebrew  document  ^ 
may  have  contained  more  than  is  found  in  all  three  Evangelists, 

the  translation  ^  will  sometimes  have  contained  moipe  likewise. 
We  may  assume  then  that  it  contained  this  particular  passage, 

and  therefore  Mark  and  Luke  would  have  transcribed  it  from  {(• 
Or  this  sentence  (like  Mark  vi.  1 1.  AfitivXeyiOy  &c.  from  Luke  x. 
12.  see  Griesbach)  may  have  been  interpolated  in  one  of  the 
Gospels. 

4.  In  y,   there  are  remarkable  verbal  conicidences  between  Matthew 

and  Luke,  because  here  Matthew^s  translator,  being  deserted  by 
Mark,  had  frequent  recourse  to  Luke. 

5.  In  A,   Matthew  and  Mark  frequently  agree,  for  the  same  reason  as 

in  ^  and  a. 

6.  In  B,  the  relation  between  Mark  and  Luke  is  very  different  from 

that  in  ^,  and  similar  to  that  in  /3,  because  the  Greek  version  ^ 
did  not  contain  the  additions  /3  and  B  :  and  therefore  their  trans- 
lations of  the  Hebrew  document  had  no  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  consequently  they  disagree  in  their  expressions.  There  is, 
however,  one  exception  (Mark  i.  24.  25.  Lukeiv.  34.  35).  But 
the  difference  of  reading  in  MSS.  renders  it  probable  that  one 
Gospel  has  been  altered  from  the  other  by  transcribers. 

7.  Lastly,  in  r  the  relation  of  Matthew  and  Luke  to  each  other,  is 

totally  different  from  that  in  )t,  and  similar  to  that  in  y,  for  the 

same  reason  as  in  y. 
But  this  hypothesis  will  account  not  only  for  the  pheenomena  above- 
mentioned,  but  also  for  the  contents  and  arrangcmont  of  the  Gospels. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  Mark  is,  that,  besides  a 
few  additions  in  the  relation  of  some  facts,  there  are  not  more  than 
twenty-four  verses  which  contain  accounts  not  found  either  in  Matthew 
or  Luke.  For  Mark's  copy  of  the  Hebrew  document  contained  )^-f-a 
-{-fi-j-A-j-Bj  which  is  all  contained  either  in  Matthew's  copy,  ^-f-a-f- 
y-|-A+r\  or  in  Luke's,  ^+/3-f  y+B+r».  Agam,  all  the  facts  which 
are  common  to  Mark  and  Luke  are  placed  in  the  same  order  in  each, 
because  each  retained  them,  as  they  were  found  in  their  copies  of  the 
common  document,  without  transposition.  But  of  the  facts  common 
to  Matthew  and  Mark,  or  Matthew  and  Luke,  some  occupy  corres- 
ponding and  others  different  places,  because  Matthew  exercised  his 
own  judgment  as  an  eye-witness,  and  made  frequent  transpositions. 

In  examining  this  h3rpothesis  recourse  will  not  be  had  to  any  of 
those  arguments  which  oppose  Bishop  Marsh's  documents  on  the 
ground  of  the  total  silence  of  antiquity,^  since  he  himself  says,  that 

»  Those  who  wish  to  see  this  point  discussed  are  referred  to  Horne's  Introduction, 
vol.  iv.  p.  315,  &c.  British  Critic,  vol.  xxi.  p.  180.  Christian  Observer,  vol.  viii. 
p.  623,  &c.  It  is  bnt  Justice,  however,  to  state,  that  the  objection  to  Marshes  ar^- 
ment  drawn  fh>m  Luke  i.  1.  which  Dr.  Middlcton  has  made  on  the  ground  of  the 
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**  we  are  at  present  concerned,  not  with  a  senea  of  /aets^  of  wkich 
the  troth  or  ndsehood  is  to  be  determined  by  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers  (since  real  history  deserts  ua  on  this  subject),  bat  with  a  mere 
hypothesis^  assumed  to  explain  certain  appearances  ;  of  which  hypo- 
thesis the  only  criterion  is  its  harmony  with  the  appearances  them^ 
selves***.  But  we  shall  merely  reyiew  its  explanation  of  thephaenomeiuu 

a.)  The  explanation  of  this  phsenomenon  is  completely  set  aside, 
if  we  assume  either  of  the  other  suppositions  respecting  the 
language  in  which  Matthew  wrote.  If  in  Greek,  the  whole 
hypothesis  fails.  If  in  Hebrew,  which  he  himself  after- 
wards translated,  as  is  most  probable  (see  Home's  Introd., 
vol.  iv.  p.  265,  &c.).  Bishop  Marsh  m  refuted  in  his  present 
argument  by  his  own  reasoning  (see  the  beginning  of  this 
Essay).  So  that  this  h3rpothesis  involves  another  subject  of 
endless  litigation.  Respecting  the  original  language  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  however,  the  reader  must  }udge  for 
himself. 

In  (if  the  passage  stands  thus  in  the  two  Evangelists : 

Mark  z.  15.     ^  Lake  zvllU  17. 

PatriKtiav  rcG  Geov  wc  ircMdiov,  aif  Pamkdtof  rev  Ofoi  Jtg  wtMory  ob 

Let  us  suppose  with  Marsh  that  the  Hebrew  document  fH,  and 
consequently  the  Grreek  translation  K,  contained  this  passage.     But 
why  then  did  Matthew  omit  it  in  his  Gospel  ?  Was  it  because  he  was 
ignorant  that  ouV  Lord  used  such  words  ?    But,  besides  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  given  him  in  order  to  bring  these  things  to  hia  remembrance, 
if  K  contained  the  passage,  and  Matthew  copied  from  ^,  he  had  the 
words  before  his  eyes.    Did  he  then  omk  it  intentionidiv  ?    In  that 
case  we  must  suppose  that  hedidaot  conaider  itas  posseesmgsofficieBt 
importance  to  warrant  its  insertion.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mit 
useful  verse  in  the  whole  cirenmstanoe  recorded  in  that  part,  and  is 
introduced  by  the  solemn  formula  kfti^y  Xiy^  ir/Mi^.— «The  other  siqipo* 
sition,  that  one  of  the  passages  is  an  inttfpolatkm,  is  not  sofioientljr, 
if  at  all,  supported  by  MSS.     If  such  an  exterminating  system  were 
a<hnissible,  any,  the  moat  extravagant  thieoriea,  might  be  defended  by  it. 


onuwion  of  the  article  before  ^c^ry^^iy  is  nttetly  groandkH.  Ariitotle  freqaent<|r 
refera  to  books  without  luring  the  article:  thna  Ko^&irtp  xacf»Ap»ir  lirofif^f  KBIr- 
TAYPON,  fJUKT^v  panMiaVf  k  r.X,  (Poet.  p.  4.)  'O  y^  Wmftywriic  hfiXiyor  lx«» 
Amirtp  'IAi42  4  'OioiXSlA  wpoQ  rac  TpajttdtoQ  (ib.  p.  I2I).  And  agaio,  'OAYZ- 
2BIAN  ydp  vouhf*  (p.  29.)  otroi  rttv  jroifiruw  HPAKAHIAA  1^  GHSHIAA— 
7rc7o»i|Ka(rtv.  (ib.  p.  39.)  Suidas  alio  has  r^  tig  'ofiiipov  ivaftf}6fuvov  MAPPBl- 
THN  4  BATPAXOMYOMAXIAN.(SaidasquotedinTyrrwhit*siiote«toAriitotleVi 
potticR.)    In  all  these  ther«  is  referenee  to  writings,  without  using  the  article. 

•  Marshes  Michaeks,  vol.  itf.  part2.  p.  377. 
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In  By  there  is  however  one  exception,  &c.]  The  passages  stand 
thus,  when  all  the  alterations  mentioned  by  Marsh  are  admitted. 
And  if  there  are  more  it  was  his  place  to  bring  them  forward. 

Mark  i.  24.  25.  Luke  iv.  34.  35. 

24.  Akytiv,  Ti  nfuv  i^  9oif  'If|<rov  34.  Alyorv,  'Eo,  ri  ijfuv  i^  9o2y  Ivffov 
"SaZdpfivt'y  ^k9€s  dw6\t<rai  vf^i  "SaZ^pfivi-,  ijXOiQ  AirUKtViu  ynoQi 
oXdafuv  trt  rig  cZ,  6  Aytog  rov  OcS.  olda  trt  rig  ^6  dytoq  mv  Btov, 

25.  KaiiwtTiftriviv  a:Orif  6 'Ififfovg^  35.   fiai  iTririfififrtv  airrf  6    'I^ffoScy 

avrov.  avrov. 

Liet  the  reader  judge  whether  there  be  more  variation  in  the 
readings  in  these  passages,  than  in  any  of  the  examples  of  verbal 
agreement,  which  occur  throughout  the  three  first  Evangelists. 

We  have  examined  the  different  forms  of  the  two  hypotheses,  as- 
sumed to  explain  the  verbal  harmony  of  the  three  first  Gospels :  and 
we  shall  now,  therefore,  offer  som^  arguments  to  prove  that  the  prin- 
ciple  upon  which  both  of  them  are  founded,  whatever  forms  it  may 
assume,  and  however  it  may  be  modified  or  altered,  can  never  explain 
that  for  which  it  was  intended. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  where  there  are  most  remarkable  cases  of  ver- 
bal harmony,  there  is  nevertheless  not  u^frequently  a  diflferent  but 
perfectly  synonymous  word  employed.  Thus  Xeytn  is  frequently 
put  in  one  Evangelist  where  another  has  enfa^  as  in 

(Xeyctf)  Matthew  iv.  6.  {twia)    Luke  vi.  9. 

viii.  3.  V.  13. 

Markii.  5.  fMatt.ix.2. 

(.Luke   V.  20. 
ii.  17.  Matt.  ix.  12. 

The  verbal  coincidence  in  these  passages  is  as  remarkable  as  in 
almost  any  others,  especially  in  the  first  instance,  where  wrepvyioi', 
which  is  found  in  no  other  place  applied  to  a  building,  is  used  by  both 
Evangelists.  Here  then,  if  any  where,  we  must  suppose  the  Evange- 
lists to  have  copied  either  from  each  other  or  from  some  common  do- 
cument. But  on  either  of  these  suppositions  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  different  words  in  the  manner  here  noticed.  The 
more  simple  the  words,  the  greater  weight  has  the  argumeni.  For  the 
Evangelists  could  have  no  reason  for  purposely  changing  Xcyt*  into 
£9r(tf,  or  eiTbi  into  Xeyoi,  since  they  are  the  most  simple,  and  the  most 
synonymous,  words,  we  think,  in  the  whole  Greek  language.  It  might 
be  said  that  they  did  it  from  carelessness;  but  besides  that  it  would 
be  very  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Evangelists,  the  number  of 
the  instances  (those  mentioned  above  being  only  a  few  of  them),  seem 
to  refute  that  explanation. 

2.  There  are  also  some  seeming  contradictions,  difiicult  to  be  recon- 
ciled, in  the  three  first  Gospels.  To  give  only  one  instance  out  of 
many  • 

1[*\e  accounts  given  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  of  Peter's  denial 
of  Christ,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  exhibit  suflicient  verbal  agree- 
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ment  to  cause  us  to  have  recourse  here,  if  any  where,  to  one  of  the 
two  hypotheses.  Yet  here  are  great  differences  in  the  narrative.  One 
makes  the  cock  crow  once,  another  twice ;  one  makes  the  person  who 
accused  Pet^r  the  second  time,  the  same  as  the  one  that  charged  him 
at  first,  another  a  different  person.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Evangel- 
ists took  a  pleasure  in  endeavouring  to  perplex  after  ages  ?  Yet  we 
are  driven  to  suppose  this,  if  we  say  that  they  copied  either  from,  one 
another,  or  from  a  common  document. 
3.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  things  recorded  in  one  Gospel, 
which  are  not  in  the  others ;  which  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  Evangelists  would  omit,  if  one  copied  from  another. 
Seeing  then  that  such  a  variety  of  opinions  are  held  respecting 
this  difficult  subject,  how  are  we  to  decide  concerning  it  ?  We  would 
ask  the  authors  and  propagators  of  these  intricate,  and  (to  the  under- 
standings of  the  generality  of  simple  Christians)  difficult  hypotheses, 
whether  we  are  to  judge  of  the  works  of  the  Evangelists,  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  ordinary  men  ?  We  would  ask  also,  whether  three  books 
written  or  dictated  by  the  same  author,  on  the  same  subject,  will  not 
frequently  have  a  verbal  agreement  ?  That  author  or  rather  dictator 
is  the  Holy  Spirit ;  under  whose  especial  influences  the  Evangelists 
were  but  the  writers  of  his  words.  This  we  consider  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  question,  and  this  we  conceive  will  satisfy  every  sim- 
ple minded  Christian,  without  entering  upon  a  wide  field  of  endless 
discussion,  and  running  inconsiderately  into  the  sandy  deserts  of 
angry  contests,  allured  by  the  specious  appearances  of  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  them ;  which,  however,  like  the  fabled  apples 

which  grew 
Near  that  bituminoiiB  lake  where  Sodom  stood, 

when  attained,  present  nothing  that  can  repay  the  disappointed  wan- 
derer for  the  weary  way  he  has  travelled  in  search  of  them. 
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THE  TRIUMPHANT  SONG  OF  DEBORAH  AND  BARAK. 


JUDflBB  T. 


Dcbonha 


1. 


Deborah.   <|. 
Barakfand 
people. 

Bank»invU    3. 
Uoc  nteii- 
tioo. 

8e  tMchci    4« 
onevcBQla 
the  JcifHsh 
taitfory* 


Deborah, 

alluding  to 
more  recent 
of 


1 

the  Divfne 
power. 


6. 


7. 


She   shows    g, 
the    cause 
of  their  af- 
ftictkNi    to 


Then  BBOtg  Deborth,  and  Barak  son  of  Abinoam,  on  that  day,*  vyiiVs 

For  the  complete  dettrerance  of  loraelyf 

By  the  wiiUuf^  exertioot  of  the  people^ 

Praise  ye  Jehovah. 

Hearken  ye  kings!  ye  princes  give  ear! 

I  to  Jehovah  will  stng. 

Will  sing  praite  to  Jehorah,  God  of  Israel : 

O  JefaoTahy  when  thou  caMest  from  Seir, 

When  thoa  marchedst  from  the  field  of  £dom» 

The  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  were  dissohred^ 

The  clouds  were  even  dissolved  into  waters  ^ 

Melted  were  the  mountains  before  Jehovah; 

Sinai  itself  wu  mOUd  before  the  God  of  Israel !{ 

In  the  days  of  Shan^ar,  son  of  Anath, 

Deserted  wero  the  conmon  roads^|| 

And  in  devious  paths  skuUied  tlia  travaUars; 

Deserted  were  the  villages  of  Israel; 

Deserted— till  I  Deborah  arose— 

Until  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel. 

Israel  would  choose  new  gods,— § 

Then  came  war  to  the  gates! 

Was  there  seen  a  shield  or  a  spear, 


> 


*  Some  passages  in  this  much  admired  song,  which  is  most  pro- 
bably the  composition  of  the  prophetess  Deborah,  are  very  obscure ;  par- 
ticularly so  iu  the  common  English  version.  A  distribution  of  it  into  parts  is 
necessary.  Deborah  and  Barak  could  not  together  sing  ver.  7. ;  nor  indeed 
ver.  12  :  not  to  mention  other  instances.  The  distribution  here  adopted,  has 
not  been  made  without  much  examination :  but  on  this  point  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  satisfy  every  reader,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves. 
Hie  expressioos  <<  on  that  day",  do  not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
sung  on  the  day  of  battle.  The  hurry  and  confusion  of  war,  would  not 
afford  time.  Perhaps  it  was  sung  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  a  day  or 
two  after  the  battle,  and  just  before  they  returned  to  their  several  places 
of  abode. 

t  *<  For  the  avenging  of  Israel,  &c. "  £ng.  Vera.  jnD  never  has  this 
sense.    See  Parkhurat. 

}  The  allusions  in  verses  4,  5,  appear  to  be  to  the  very  glorious  ma 
nifcstations  of  Jehovah  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  See  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  and 
Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  8. 

II  Shamgar  was  the  third  of  the  Judg^es,  and  preceded  Barak.  See 
Judfres  iii.  31.   He  is   not  mentioned  among  the  worthies,   Heb.  xi. 

Sy«  «DO  *'in  the  daysof  Jael."  No  such  person  is  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory :  and  the  words  are  regarded  by  modems  as  a  corruption  of  the  text. 
In  one  MS.  they  are  wanting. 

§  By  supplying  «  Israel,"  which  the  verb  requires,  the  sense  is  more 
obvious. 


Biblital  Translations. 
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be  idolatry 
— ibeirna- 
annedttate 
— herobli- 
jpitiom. 
She  ihowt 
tbcirhuml* 
liaiion  — 
fear — leoie 
of  the  Di- 
vine   dia- 
pleasure. 


She  recites 
the  InTo- 
cation  of 
the  people 
in  their  ex- 
tremity. 

Baralc  enu- 
merates the 
valiant. 


Deborah 
commends 
somet  and 
censures 
others. 


Among  the  forty  thouiantU  in  Iflrwl  ?  * 

9.  My  thanks  to  the  leaden  of  Ivael^f 
Wlio  willingly  came  to  the  people: 
Praiie  ye  Jehovah. 

10.  The  riden  on  white  nmciij  ( 
ThoM  who  §at  in  judgment. 

Were  humbled  and  walked  on  the  road ;  || 

11.  FVom  the  noiae  of  the  archeta, 

The  arckera  between  the  plaiwa  of  watering :  § 
There  did  they  rdiearae  the  judgmenta  of  Jebovahy 
Judgments  on  his  villages  in  larael. 
13.  Tlien  came  down  to  the  gates  the  people  of  Jehovah^  % 
Crying^  Awake,  awake,  Debotah! 

Awake,  awake,  utter  the  song!*' 

Arise^  Barak,  son  of  Abinoam, 

And  lead  captive  thy  captivity! 

13.  Upon  this  marched  a  remnant  of  the  illustrious,  ff 

llie  people  of  Jdiovah  marched  down  to  me  with  the  Mighty. 

14.  From  Ephraim  cosie  thorn  settled  on  Amalek^JJ 
Next  was  Bei\)amin  among  thy  troops  \ 

Out  of  Maohir  marched  the  chieftains} 
And  the  Btandard4iearers  from  Zebnlun  :  ||l 

15.  But  with  Deborah  were  tlie  princes  of  Issnrhar, 
Even  Issachar,  fiuthful  to  Barak, 

When  with  his  fiwtsoldieni  he  was  seat  into  the  valley. 
Reuben  rmutim/ed  naemg  the  streams^ 
With  a  mind  great  in  deUberaHgns! 

16.  Why  abodest  thoa  among  the  sheeplbldsi 
To  listen  to  the  bleating  flocks? 
Reuben  rmiuUmmi  by  the  streams, 
With  a  mind  great  In  deliberations !  ff 


*  The  Israelites  were  an  agricultural  people.  Of  their  unarmed  state 
and  consequent  inability  to  meet  an  invading  enemy,  this  is  not  the  only 
example.  See  1  Sam.  xiii.  19—33. 

t  oS. 

i  Asses  of  the  Zebra  kind.    Baehart. 
Michaelis  and  Dr.  Geddes  render  t^W  counes  or  Ktters ;  and  think 
there  is,  in  the  10th  ver.,  an  allusion  to  the  three  modes  of  travelling  usual  in 
the  East.   See  Michael.  Comment,  vol.  iL  p.  469. 

^  Probably  bands  of  the  enemy,  sbei^g  in  the  hope  of  victory  and 
plunder.  Terrified  by  these^  r*|e  nobles  ^  rehearsed  the  jnigments  of  Je- 
hovah*',  and  perhaps  repented  tAtt  thdr  besetting  sin,  idolaftry,  had  brought 
than  into  this  frcih  aflietion.  Comp.  eh.li.  vcr.  11— 13,  mid  iv.  ver.  1.  with 
verse  8,  above. 

%  ^Thqr  assembled  to  deliberate  on  what  might  be  dene,  to  obtain 
deliverance,  and  to  supplicate  Divine  aid.**    Bootl^oyd*s  Imp.  Vers.  note. 

**  Extemporaneous  songs  are  common  in  the  East.  See  Harmer ;  and 
the  Arabian  Nigbts^Entertainments.  It  was  probably  one  ef  this  description, 
combming  woi^  sounds,  and  gestures,  calcnkted  to  rouse  Barak  and  the 
people  to  war,  that  Deborah  uttered. 

ft  The  eflbct  of  Deborah*s  song,  or  anhnathig  'fp^  Kems  faui. 
nmted  by  the  march  being  deMribed  so  qaiekly ;  And  Ind^  while  the 
imaginatfam  is  yet  employed  on  the  words  and  Bnaner  of  the  prophetess. 

S:  ITie  name  of  a  mountain.  In  the  country  of  the  Ephndmites. 
I  <<They  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.**  EngLtransl.  Whattiiese 
could  have  to  do  hi  a  battle,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.   The  only  way  in 
which  we  could  justiff  this  rendering,  is  by  snpposhig  them  to  lis  muster- 
masten.  The  Heb.  and  connexion  appear  to  support  the  above. 

%%  An  faronical  but  levere  reproof.   The  repetition  leads  us  to  tUnk, 
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<!^n  tj^e  ^acrev  IPoctra  of  tj^e  j^tAttfost^ 


OP   FIOURATIVB    LAKGUAOE. 

Having  treated  of  the  metre  and  paralleliBm  of  the  Hebrew 
Poetry,  we  now  advance  to  the  consideration  of  its  figurative 
style. 

Figurative  language  always  implies  some  departure  from  siai. 
plicity  of  expression ;  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  convey,  not  onlj 
enunciated  to  others,  but  enunciated  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
with  some  circumstance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  im- 
pression more  strong  and  vivid.  When  it  is  said,  for  iii8taiice» 
**  That  a  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity" ;  it 
just  expresses  the  thought  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  But  when 
it  is  said,  '*  To  the  upright  their  ariseth  light  m  darkness";  the 
sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  figurative  style ;  a  new  circumstance  is 
introduced ;  light  is  put  in  the  place  of  comfort,  and  darkness  is  used 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  maimer,  to  say,  **  It 
is  impossible,  by  any  search  we  can  make,  fully  to  explore  the  divine 
nature",  is  to  make  a  simple  proposition.     But  when  we  say. 

Canst  thou,  by  learchiiig,  find  oat  (Jod? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Alnrigfaty  to  perfection? 
It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do? 
Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ? 

this  introduces  a  figure  into  style  ;  the  proposition  being  not  only 
expressed,  but  admiration  and  astonishment  expressed  along  with  it. 
Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language,  which 
is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  passions.  Rhetoricians 
commonly  divide  them  into  two  great  classes;  figures  of  words  j  and 
figures  of  thought.  Figures  of  words  are  commonly  termed  tropes ^ 
and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  something  that  is 
different  from  its  original  and  primitive  meaning  ;  so  that,  if  you  alter 
the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure.  Thus,  in  the  instance  before  given  ; 
**  light  ariseth  to  the  upright  in  darkness ;"  the  trope  consists  in 
'*  light  and  darkness,"  being  not  meant  literally,  but  substituted  for 
comfort  and  adversity,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  or  analogy 
which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  those  conditions  of  life.  The 
other  class,  termed  figures  of  thought,  supposes  the  words  to  be  used 
in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and  the  figure  to  consist  in  the 
turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  interroga- 
tions, apostrophes,  and  comparisons ;  where,  though  you  vary  the 
words,  or  translate  them  from  one  language  into  another,  you  may, 
nevertheless,  still  preserve  the  same  figure.  This  distinction  is,  how- 
over,  of  no  great  use ;  as  nothing  can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice ; 
neither  is  it  always  very  clear.     It  is  of  little  importance,  whether 

*  Continued  from.  p.  234. 
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we  gtve  to  some  particular  mode  of  expression  the  same  of  a  trope 
or  a  fig^iire»  pronded  that  we  remember  that  figurative  language 
always  imparts  some  colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  some  emotion  of 
passion  expressed  in  our  style :  and,  perhaps, ^^fcre^  of  imagina" 
tion,  waA  figures  of  passion^  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of 
the  subject*^ 

It  18  the  pecoliar  design  of  the  figurative  style,  taken  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  has  been  explained,  to  exhibit  objects  in  a  clearer  or 
more  striking,  in  a   sublimer    or  a  more  forcible  manner.    Since, 
therefore,  whatever  is  employed  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  and 
•elevation  of  another  subject,  ought  itself  to  be  as  familiar  and  ob- 
vious, at  the  same  time  as  grand  and  magnificent  as  possible,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  adduce  images  from  those  objects,  with  which 
both  the  writers  and  the  persons  they  address  are  well  acquainted, 
and  which  have  been  constantly  esteemed  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
unportance.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  reader  be  accustoiped   to 
habits  of  life  totally  diffisrent  from  those  of  the  author,    and  be 
conversant  only  with  difierent  objects ;  in  that  case  many  descrip- 
'  tions  and  sentiments,  which  were  clearly  illustrated  and  mag^. 
cently  expressed  by  the  one,  will  appear  to  the  other  mean  and 
obscure,  harsh  and  unnatural :  and  this  will  be  the  case  more  or 
less,  in  proportion  as  they  differ  or  are  more  remote  from  each  other 
in  time,  situation,  customs  sacred  or    profane,  in  fine,  in  all   the 
forms  of  public  and  private  life.     On  this  account  difficulties  must 
occur    in  the    perusal  of   almost   every  work  of  literature,     and 
particularly    in  poetry,    where   every    thing    is   depicted    and  il- 
lustrated   with  the  greatest  variety  and  abundance   of  imagery  ; 
they  must  be  still  more  numerous  in  such  of  the  poets  as  are  foreign 
and  ancient ;  in  the  Orientals  above  all  foreigners,  they  being  the 
farthest  removed  from  our  customs  and  manners ;  and  of  all  the 
Orientab,  more  especiallv  in  the  Hebrews,  theirs  being  confessedly 
the  most  ancient  compositions  extant.     To  all  who  apply  themselves 
to    the    study  of  their    poetry,    for    the    reasons    above  enume- 
rated, difficulties  and '  inconveniencies  must  necessarily  occur.     Not 
only  the  antiquity  of  these  writings  forms  a  principal  obstruction  in 
many  respects  ;  but  the  manner  of  living,  of^speaking,  of  thinking, 
which  prevailed  in  those  times,  will  be  found  altogether  different 
from  our  customs  and  habits.     There  is,  therefore,  g^at  danger, 
lest,  viewing  them  from  an  improper  situation,    and  rashly  esti- 
mating all  things  by  our  own  standard,  we  form  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment. 

Of  this  kind  of  mistake  we  are  to  be  always  aware,  and  these 
inconveniencies  are  to  be  counteracted  by  all  possible  diligence: 
nor  is  it  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of  this  people, 
their  manners,  discipline,  rites,  and  ceremonies;  we  must  even 
investigate  their  inmost  sentiments,  the  manner  and  connexion  of  their 
thoughts ;  in  one  word,  we  must  see  all  things   with  their  eyes. 


*  Blair*t  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  Lect.  xW. 
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Isaiah  xxiii. 

The  warrior**  of  Chittim  are  valiant  and  bold  j 
WHh  froDtleto  of  steel  the  j  attack  the  strong  hold, 
Ohi  Tjrus,  and  follow  the  thnnderer^  crest. 
Where  fiercely  the  battle,  in  ftiry,  he  prert. 

In  vain !  are  you  fixM  on  a  rock  in  the  sea. 
In  vain  !  yon  prepare  the  red  baoUen^  that  flee 
Like  shells  thro*  the  air,  and  the  burning  dost  spread, 
0*er  the  flesh  of  your  foe,  w1m>  a  moment  may  dread : 

He,  turning  in  vengeance,  more  fiercely  will  push. 
Your  tottering  walls,  with  the  battlers  rade  rush ; 
And,  living,  impale  on  Philistta*s  coast. 
Hie  glory  and  pride  of  your  struggling  host. 

Your  fate  is  decreed!  and  tho*  long  you  withstand 
Macedonians  contest,  you'll  fall  by  her  hand. 
Then  howl,  ships  of  Tarshish !  for  sec  where  your  tower. 
The  hero  has  gained  in  the  tide  of  bis  power. 

Now  where  are  your  divers,  your  vessels  of  fire? 
Your  wisdom,  that  cbaiaM  the  bright  god  of  the  lyre  ? 
Not  Hercules*  strength  can  avert  a  decree, 
Jehovah,  in  council,  has  dcstin*d  to  be. 

Adieu!  to  your  merchants,  jrour  riches,  your  pride. 
Farewell !  to  your  bulwarks  that  spring  from  the  tide ; 
Farewell !  to  your  princes,  in  vestures  of  gold ; 
Howl,  people  of  Tarshish!  your  city  was  sold. 


AfRS.  J.  H.  R.  MoTT 


(B^aracUtUtic  JStotim  of  Vibllcal  VHoAi. 


l.~BiBLiOTHBCA  BiBLiCA  :  A  $tUet  JUii  of  Books  fm  Socud  JUientMV9  f  witk 
NaUeu  Biographicalj  Criiicaiy  and  Bibliogn^pkieai,  By  William  Obmk. 
8TO.  pp.  491.  XMi^moM,  1824. 12«.  boards. 

We  have  waited  for  the  appearance  of  this  work  with  considerable  im- 
patience, and  we  confess  that  we  were  scarcely  ever  more  disappointed  than 
upon  Its  perusal.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  Biblical  and  Theological 
student  is  unquestionable,  and  if  ably  executed  would  certainly  command  an 
extensive  sale.  Not  so,  however,  witb  Mr.  Orme*s  book,  which  is  so  flprossly 
defective,  that  possessing  as  we  already  do.  the  well  known  lists  of  Mr.  Home, 
fibhop  Marsh,  and  others,  we  feel  the  price  paid  for  it,  as  a  heavy  tax  upon 
our  pocket.  With  the  books  of  these  writers  before  him,  we  eannot  account  for 
Mr.  Orme  having  omitted  so  many  works  of  importance  as  he  has  done.  We 
had  commenced  making  out  n  list  of  popular  Biblical  Works  which  he  has 
omitted  to  notice  in  any  way,  but  it  speedily  became  so  lengthy  that  we  laid 
aside  our  design.  In  proof,  however,  of  the  defects  of  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  state,  that  amoi^  the  books  omitted  will  be  found  soch 
well  known  works  as  Mant  and  D*Oyley,  Hewlett,  and  Ben8on*B  Commen. 
taries;  Gilpin,  and  Beausobre  on  the  New  Testament;  Heylin*s  Theologi. 
cal  Lectures;  Gauntlett  on  the  Apocalypse :  Lowmaaonthe  Civil  Government, 
and  Ritual  of  the  Hebrews.  We  supposea  for  some  time  that  no  notice  bad 
been  taken  of  Bagster's  beautiful  Polyglott.  but  at  length  found  it  incidentally  re. 
ferrcd  to,  under  a  notice  of  another  work  I  Among  foreign  well  known  biblical 
works  which  are  omitted,  we  may  notice, Gesenii  Lex.  H»b.  Lai.  etc.,  Stockii.  Cla- 
viH  Ling.  Vet.  Test..  Jahnii  Introd.  in  Lib.  Sac.  Vet.  Foed,  etc.  etc.  etc.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  a  fuller  8peci6cation,  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  disposition  to  pursue 
it  further.  As  far  as  Mr.  Orme  has  gone  we  are  in  general  satisfied  with  his 
remarks,  although  it  Hometimes  happens  that  in  books  which  he  doet  notice 
or  allude  to,  he  l>etrays  a  want  of  information  which  disqualifies  him  for  the 
office  of  u  bibliofi;rapher.  He  knows  not  whether  the  fourtn  edition  of  Calmet 
has  a  general  ludex  of  reference,  <;onsequently  he  has  not  seen  it  ^  and  his 
remarks  are  upou  a  very  dififerent  book.  Any  Theological  student  might  have 
told  him,  it  did  not  pos8css  such  an  Index,  but  that,  in  the  edition  iu  question,  its 
want  was  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  oy  very  copious  references.  Mr.  Orme 
**  thinkM*'*  he  has  seen  a  work  annouuced  Mmilar  to  *'  Fox^s  New  Testament  :^* 
any  bookseller  could  have  informed  him  that  work  was  the  '^  Scieutia  Biblica," 
which  has  been  in  a  course  of  publication  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  and 
to  our  knowledge,  has  been  reviewed  in  no  fewer  than  twelve  difi'erent  publi- 
cationH  !!  Were  it  not  that  the  price  again  obtruded  itnelf  iu  the  way,  we 
should  say,  that  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica  might  still  be  rendered  a  valuable  work 
by  a  supplementary  addition. 


II. — C'almf.t'8  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible-.  Hitioricaly  Criticai^  Geo- 
grapkicaly  and  Ckranologiealy  etc.  etc.  etc.  With  Fragments^  forming  a  conti- 
nued Appendix ;  Illustrating  the  Mannerty  Incidents,  and  Phrateology  of  tk» 
Holy  Scriptures.  Fourth  edition^  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  an 
extensive  series  of  Plates,  Explanatory,  Illustrative,  and  Ornamental,  under 
the  direction  of  C.  Taylor.  6  rolt  4#o.  yp.  3320,  and  200  plates.  £10.  lOt. 
boards;  and  in  numbers,  at^  Is.,  and  parts  at  6s.  each.  C,  Taylor.  1824. 

We  have  hitherto  deferred  our  notice  of  this  importaut  and  valuable  work,  from 
a  desire  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  doing  Justice  to  its  merits ;  this,  however, 
appearing  to  be  as  far  from  us  as  ever,  from  our  arrears  iu  this  department  of 
our  labours,  wc  have  determined,  without  further  loss  of  time,  to  introduce  it  to 
our  readers. 

Upon  the  original  work  of  Father  Calmet  wc  are  not  here  called  to 
speak  particularly ;  it  is  too  well  known  to  every  biblical  student  to  call  for 
any  remarks  from  our  pen.  The  work  before  us,  edited  by  the  late  Charles 
Taylor,  was  originally  published  in  three  volumes,  and  from  the  cordial  recep. 
tion  with  which  it  met,  the  worthy  and  indefatigable  editor  was  induced  to 
VOL.  II.  2D 
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bestow  many  more  yean  labour  npoii  it:  the  remiU  of  which  has  beea  the  edHMMi 
before  as,  in  fiye  respectable  tomes,  which  he  Just  Mved  .to  oomplele. 

As  most  of  our  roMlers  are,  we  doabt  not,  acquainted  with  the  former  editioos 
of  this  work,  we  shall  confine  ourseWes  to  a  notice  of  the  present,  which,  in  many 
respects  diflers  from  its  predecessors. 

I.  The  supplementary  additions  wliich  were  felt  as  agreat  iaoonTenieni^are  here 
Incorporated  with  the  text,  accompanied  with  a  number  of  important  artic|ea  co- 
tirely  new;  and  by  a  still  grrenter  nnmber  of  additions  and  correctldto  amiciwdto 
others.  The  Tanous  names  of  persons  and  thinn  have  reeeKed ^oaaidBWBbie 
attention:  their  etymologies  have  been  corrected;  and  in  many  cases  thaj  hate 
been  deriTed  Arom  a  better  selection  of  roots,  and  embrace  a  greater  vanetf  of 
languages.  Il^In  the  Geographical  department  considerable  acUitionshafe  been 
made,  and  former  errors  corrected,  from  the  dlscoreries  and  writinn  of  modm 
traTellers.  But  the  most  considerable  and  Taluable  improTements  wul  be  tonndiM 
the  Fragments,  which  form  the  third  and  fourth  Tolumes  of  the  woik.  Oar  own 
pages  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  estimation  In  which  we  hold  these  Tahiable  9m- 
sertations,  haiping  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  their  contents.  In  tlifa  em- 
tion  they  are  considerably  augmented.  The  second  volume,  which  is  entin^  new, 
embraces  a  wide  sphere  of  examination  and  research.  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
an  analysis  of  this  yolume.  Of  the  importance  of  the  Bnlr|ects  diaeaaMy 
howerer,  the  following  enumeration  will  give  some  idea. 

I.  AiTB4>iroMicAi.  AND  GsoGKAPHicAL  EzoimsioNS.— This  embrtMs 
among  other  important  topics— An  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  Sabianfsm-^ftlie 
prhnitiye  abode  of  man— Or  the  remains  of  Pagan  emblems  of  the  Delude— On  the 
origin  of  various  Eastern  Nations— On  the  localities  of  £gypt-On  vanons  puts 
of  the  Holy  Land— and  on  Babylon.  II.  Biographical  iHCiDBirrs,  &c.  or  pflu 
80KB.— This  head,  however,  conveys  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  multifhrionB 
sutjects  discussed  under  it.— III.  iLLVSTRATioifg  of  psksonal  appbaraiicb, 

MAirirBRS,    AND    ACCOMMODATION^IV.    ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DOMSBTIC  UtCV- 

8IL8  AND  IMPLXMXNTB.— Under  this  division  Is  also  contained,  an  enquiry  Into 
the  Antiquity  and  various  kinds  of  Eastern  languages  the  corruptions  of  Hebrew 
Numbers— the  various  modes  of  recording  numbers,  &c^— V.  Illustrations  of 

THC  IDOLATRY  MENTIONED    IN  HOLY  WRIT.— VI.  A    SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGE- 

MBNT  OF  SCRIPTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY— This  outline  by  no  means  doesjustioe 
to  the  work  under  consideration.  What  a  field  to  expatiate  in !  We  could  delight  to 
follow  the  author  into  it,  but  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  there. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  the  Editor  of  these  volumes,  we  have  already  spoken, 
in  our  notice  of  his  edition  of  Wells*  Geography*,  to  which  we  must  refer  our 
reauiers,  and  more  especially  as  a  considerable  parr  of  that  work  is  incorporated  in 
the  one  before  us.  To  the  biblical  student  we  most  heartily  recommend  the 
work;  promising  him,  that  although  he  may  occasionally  have  to  withhold  his 
assent  to  the  legitimacy  of  some  of  Mr.  TaylorV  deductions,  he  will  always  be 
called  to  admire  his  learning  and  modesty,  and  frequently  will  have  the  happi- 
ness to  discover,  through  his  labonrn,  many  latent  beauties  of  the  Sacred  pa^, 
and  many  harmonioas  displays  of  the  Divine  Government.  Possessed  of  masculine 
powers  of  mind,  much  critical  acumen,  a  sharp  insight  into  existing  circum* 
stances,  with  the  happy  power  of  seizing  on  every  incident  likely  to  elicit  infor- 
mation,  and  discover  facts,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Oriental  manners 
and  customs,  and  a  lively  out  chastised  imagination,  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  man, 
of  all  others^  for  producing  a  Biblical  Encyclopaedia  calculated  to  gratify  the 
scholar,  assist  the  student,  and  instruct  and  edify  the  private  Christian.  Svch  a 
work  he  has  produced :  and  while  Biblical  Literature  is  considered  worthy 
attention,  his  name  will  be  associated  with  the  worthies  who  have  succeaafully 
laboured  to  promote  its  interests. 


•  Page  180)  9upra. 
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ENGLAND. 

BfiiUh  and  F&rHgn  BihU  SbcMy^-The  twoitietli  Report  of  this  Imrtito- 
tioii;  jnaC  pvbHshed,  amnrds  a  gratiffin^  account  of  the  progreMiTe  adTaneement 
of  BibKcal  knowledge.  The  net  receipts  of  the  past  year  amount  to  97,7 181. 17#.  6cf^ 
and  the  expendhure  to  89,493/.  17«.  M.  There  has  been  an  increaae  of  1,0071. 
6f.  lOcf.  in  the  free  contributiona,  and  pajmenta  for  Bibles  and  Teatamenta,  An- 
nual Reports,  ftc,  from  Auxiliary  Societies,  and  flrom  Subscribers;  which  hsTe 
nnouitied  to  82,3231.  29.  The  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued  from  the 
Depository  during  the  same  period  is  as  follows  : 

198,193  Bibles,  167,298  Testaments; 
neaedhig  the  number  of  the  Ibrmer  year  hr  30,941  copies ;  and  formbig,  with  the 
iMMsinpreeeeding  yeam,  an  aggregate  of  3,442,828  copies  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
Dfaiperaed  In  the  BritMi  dominions,  and  upwards  of  800,009  copies  on  the  conti. 
■aaftof  Europe. 

DvrtDg  the  year  there  bare  been  formed  in  yarious  parts  of  England,  flte  new 
' Anxlilary  Societies,  twentr  two  Branch  Societiea,  two  Ladies*  Branchea,  thirty. 
«¥e  Bible  AasociatlonB,  and  rizty  Ladies*  Bible  Assodations,  maldng  a  total  of 
124  ttew  Biblical  Institutions. 

Hie  Appendix  contains  a  correspondence  with  sereral  eminent  Oriental 
achoian  relatiTe  to  the  lldelity  of  the  Turkish  Tcrsion  of  the  New  Testament, 
translated  by  Ali-Bey,  end  printed  by  the  Society  under  thererision  of  Profe 


Kieflhr.  It  is  pretty  generally  known,  that  in  conaequence  of  the  attack  made 
ttpon  thia  Teision  by  Dr.  Hendenon,  Its  drcnlation  was  suspended  until  it  should 
be  aseertalned  whether  the  errora  imputed  to  it  had  any  foundation  in  truth.  In 
order  to  aacertain  this  point,  the  committee  adopted  the  only  safe  and  practicable 
iBode  In  their  power,  by  proposing  a  series  of  queries  on  the  subject  to  the  learned 
Orientalists  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Answers  to  tiiese  queries  having  been  re- 
eMved,  the  prkiting  sulMXNnmittee,  assisted  by  the  Judgment  of  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Reneuard,  late  Aribic  reader  at  Oambridge,  and  formeriy  Chaplain  at  Smyrna, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Usko^  also  fonnerly  Chaptadn  at  Smyrna,  who  fiivoured  the 
nrtM!ommittee  with  their  attendance  on  this  oecaaion,  proceeded  to  the  perusal 
of  tids  correspondence,  after  which  the  folkming  rescSution  waa  foumimomify 
adopUd: 

**  Tint,  upon  the  most  attentiTe  conaideration  of  the  preeeeding  documents 
on  the  antyeetof  the  Turkkh  Tertament,  this  Sub-Conmittee  see  no  sufficient  rea- 
son for  loiiger  anspending  the  dreulation  of  it.** 

Hiis  resolution  was  confirmed  at  a  sabseqoiBt  meeting  of  the  general  earn- 
mittee. 

The  foUowiag  are  among  the  schofaura  consulted  on  this  oecaaion,  and  who 
were  unaninMma  in  thdr  reeosMMndation  of  the  version  in  question  :  M.  le  Baron 
Silvestre  de  Saey,  M.  Janbert,  M.  Gasein  de  Taan^,  m.  Langl^  M.  Andrea  de 
Nercial,  M.  Oinsein  de  Percoval  the  younger,  M.  Bianehi,  M.  Desgranges,  Rev. 
H.  D.  Leevea,  of  Constantinople,  M.  PMropoUs,  and  M.  Er^mian,  of  Constantinople. 

On  a  aultleet  ao  deeply  interesting,  and  ao  vitally  important,  as  the  flddlty  of  a 
translation  of  the  Seriptnies,  intended  to  fotm  the  fidth  of  thousanda  of  immortal 
beings,  we  are'of  opiidoB  that  our  rMtders  will  not  ot()ect  to  our  giving  the  followhig 
enumeration  of  Dr.  Hendanan*a  ol^ettions,  with  an  abstract  of  the  repliea  with  which 
they  have  been  net  hj  theae  eaiiMnt  Oriental  sc^iolars. 

oBJEcnoirs.  rbpueb. 

1.  The  typographical  eirers  are  nu-  1.  These  are  rectified  by  the  cancel 

merous.  leaves,  and  table  of  errata.    Indepen- 

dent of  these,  however,  the  errors  are 
so  slight  aa  neither  to  render  the  text 
unintelligible,   nor  alter  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  word  of  God. 
2  D  2 
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S.  Tlie  tranalatioB  fti  so  inacoarate  m 
to  misrepreieiit,  in  many  ^imrtancesy  the 
•enee  of  the  original. 


3.  There  is  a  degree  of  tuperfluons 
eiid>elii«hment  in  the  translatioD,  not 
contiitent  with  the  sulyecty  and  which 
is  displayed  by  translating  the  same 
word  in  the  original  by  different  words, 
in  difite«nt  phi^. 


4.  The  names  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  &c.  are  accompanied  by  epi- 
thets or  additions  not  found  iu  the  ori- 
ginal, and  are  sometimes  even  rende- 
red by  circumlocutions;  these  things 
give  the  translation  a  Mahometan  cha- 
racter. 


2.  This  defect  can  by  no  meant  he 
attributed  to  the  translation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  anthor  has  preserved  all 
the  fidelity  which  the  aul^ect  reqoired, 
and  has  even  preferred  sometimes  ex- 
pressions not  quite  accordant  with  the 
idiom  of  tbe  Turkiih  language,  rather 
than  dcTiating  from  the  tme  meaning  of 
the  original.  Far  from  haYing  Micri- 
ficed  clearness  and  simplicity  (to  ele- 
gance, he  has  generally  sacrificed  ele- 
gance to  simplicity  and  the  literal  ex* 
actness  of  the  translation. 

3.  This  objectioD  is  equally  untena- 
ble with  the  former.  Elegance  in  the 
Turkish  language  consists  in  making 
long  periods,  the  different  parts  of  which 
shall  rhyme  with  each  other,  in  seek- 
ing the  most  figurative  expressions,  and 
in  multiplying  epithets  to  exocas.  la 
this  translation,  on  the  contrary,  the 
phrases  are  short,  clear,  and  precise. 
Its  construction  is  simple,  and  there  is 
nothing  studied  in  the  lang^nage.  It 
should  be  also  remarked  that  the  Turkish 
is  different  from  most  other  lang^nages. 
There  are  terms  strictly  synunymona, 
arising  (torn  the  custom  of  using  con- 
jointly, in  this  dialect,  Persian  and  Ara- 
bic words,  and  those  which  properly 
belong  to  the  Turkish  language.  Thus 
the  use  of  different  expressions  in  trans- 
lating the  same  Greek  word  cannot  be 
productive  of  any  inconvenience :  it  is 
only  a  mode  of  expressing  the  same 
idea,  less  monotonous,  and  required  in 
this  language. 

4.  This  objection  has  taken  its  rise  in 
extreme  ignorance  of  Oriental  customs, 
and  the  religious  feeling  generally  pre- 
valent in  the  East.  It  would  be  deemed 
profane  among  the  people  for  whose  use 
this  translation  has  been  made  not  to 
subjoin  to  the  name  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  &c.,  phrases  expressive  of  res- 
pect or  praise.  As  the  French  priests  ne- 
ver utter  the  name  of  God,  or  our  Saviour, 
without  uncovering  their  heads,  so  the 
Orientalists  cannot  write  or  pronounce 
them  without  prefacing  them  with  the 
words,  the  Lordy  his  ExceUencfy  4^.,  or 
without  subjoining  to  them  epithetswhich 
havetheir  origin  in  that  infinity  of  perfec- 
tions which  emanates  from  their  Divine 
Essence.  Nor  do  the  epithets  adopted 
give  to  the  translation  too  miccA  of  a 
Mahometan  character  \  since  the  trans- 
lator has  rejected  those  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  Mussulmans,  and  chosen 
those  which  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the 
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language,  whether  it  be  fpoken  or  writ- 
ten  by  Mahometana  or  Christians. 

5.  Hie  translator  has  adopted  Ian-  5.  The  principal  aim  of  the  transhitor 

guage  not  in  common  use,  and  intro-  most  have  been,  that  of  rendering  him- 
duced  to  excess,  Persian  and  Arabic  self  intelligible  to  those  who  were  able 
words.  to  read  \  and  oonsequently  it  was  the 

language  of  books  that  it  was  neceo- 
sary  to  employ.  It  was  necessary  to 
choose  between  the  literal  and  To^ar 
language.  The  lower  orders  of  Turks 
are  capable  of  comprehending  the  sense 
of  a  work  written  in  an  elcTated  or 
elegant  style :  but  the  well  educated 
Tuiilc  would  be  shocked  by  the  use  of  a 
low  and  Tulgar  idiom.  The  translator  has 
therefore  acted  judiciously  in  selecting 
the  ftmner.  llie  number  of  Arabic 
and  Persian  words  used  in  the  transla. 
tion  is  by  no  means  too  large ;  nor  has 
the  author  introduced  any  which  are 
not  authorised  by  ordinary  usage  The 
▼enrion  is  written  in  the  Turkish  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  Arabic  and  Persian 
words  have  been  adopted  into  quite 
the  common  language,  and  where  a 
Turkish  work  containing  only  Turkish 
words  would  be  unintelligible  Be* 
sides,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the 
pure  Turldsh  is  Tory  far  from  compre- 
hending all  the  words  neoessary  in 
expressing  metaphysical  and  sublime 
ideas,  lliere  are  not  perhaps  more 
4  than  six  words  to  be  found  in  this  Ian- 

guage,  which  can  be  used  to  express 
the  sublime  ideas  of  which  the  New 
Testament  treats,  and  which  conse- 
quently compelled  the  translator  to 
resort  to  the  other  languages. 

On  each  of  these  topics  the  scholars  abore  enumerated,  whose  names  stand 
high  in  the  records  of  Oriental  Literature,  have  bestowed  much  attention,  and 
examined  it  with  great  care.  The  result  of  their  enquiries  fully  Justifies  the 
Committee  in  their  resolution,  of  remoring  the  order  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Turkish  Testament. 


The  Society  has  just  completed,  for  the  benefit  of  Wales,  a  new  edition  of  the  , 
Scriptures  with  marginal  references,  in  the  Welch  Language;  repeated  applica- 
tions having  being  made  for  a  work  of  this  kind.    It  has  also  been  determii^  to 
print  a  neat  Welch  pocket  Bible  upon  pearl  type,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  seTeral 
Auxiliary  Societies  in  that  principality. 

The  Committee  has  also  resolved  to  print  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Irish  charac- 
ter as  well  as  language,  and  an  edition  of  5000  copies  is  now  preparing.  The 
▼ersion  to  be  followed,  is  that  of  the  veiBerable  Bishop  Bedell. 


IRELAND. 

The  Hibernian  Bible  Sodeiy^  haa  resolved  on  printing  a  pocket  edition 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Irish.  To  the  London  HIbeniian  Society  very  considerable 
grants  have  been  made  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  consisting 
of  4,000  English  Bibles,  and  35,000  Testaments;  500  Irish  Bibles,  and  8,500 
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TVstamenta ;  and  1,^000*  Irtah  TeiUuiieiitay  in  the  Irish  character;  or  43/109 
copies  altogether.  The  largeaeaa  i^  the  above  granta  has  been  oocasloBed 
by  the  flouriahiafc  state  of  thte  Institation.  The  schoois  in  conaectioo  with  it 
aoHMint  to  1,072,  and  their  schohus  to  8M00 ;  behig  an  increase  in  the  last 
year  of  306  schools,,  and  81,896  schokum.  Of  these  schools  180  are  entirely  for 
adalts,  and  are  filled,  by  10,817  soholara. 

The  Society  lias  exteaded  its  operations  over  fonr  additional  connties,  and 
now  occapies  twenty^ine  oat  of  thirty-two ;  and  the  namber  of  Bible  readers 
is  increased  to  sixty. 

The  GoBUttittee  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  in  their  Report,  apeak  in 
the  following  gratifying  manner :  <<  Yoor  foods  are  not  less  than  last  year ; 
a  considerable  addition  £m  been  made  to  your  Auxiliary  Institntion%  and  those 
chiefly  in  districts  of  the  Islaiud  where  they  are  most  needed;  the  issue  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  ftvmi  yonr  DeposilQiy  has  been  greater  during  the  last  year 
than  it  has  been  for  aevend  yean  preceding;  and  your  Society  at  this,  its 
Eighteenth  AnniTcraary,  wears  the  cheering  and  animating  aspect  of  prosperity 
in  all  its  departments.  Net  unto  ns,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name 
give  glory.** 

lUs  Institution  numbers  among  its  supporters  161  Auxiliaries,  .Branches, 
and  AssodationB,  being  an  increase  of  forty-seven  new  Institutions  during  the 
pnrt  year.  It  has  distributed  in  that  period  11,863  Bibles  and  10,610  Testaments. 
Its  reoeipU  amount  to  4,7671.  16#.  6<f. 


FRANCE. 

BMe  SoeMyv— The  nunber  of  Auxiliary  and  Branch  Societies  in  Finance  has, 
durli^  the  past  year,  increased  fma  sixty.four  to  seventy^ve.  The  Associatiena 
in  Paris  alone  are  doubled.  The  distribution  of  the  society  has  been  4,060  Bibles, 
and  8,304  Tdrtaments;  making,  since  its  formation,  18,606  Bibles,  and  83,»I3 
Testaments.  We  are  happy  to  oboenre  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  prevalifaig  in 
the  French  nation  to  possess  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Turkish  Bible,  firom  the  MS.  yersion  of  Ali  Bey,  has  proceeded  as  teas 
the  second  book  of  Samuel.  The  modem  Armenian  Testament  is  passing  through 
the  press,  as  is  also,  the  Carshun  and  Syriac  New  Testament,  editing  under  the 
care  of  the  Baron  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  Tliis  version  will  be  considered  of  impor- 
tance  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Carshun  is  made  use  of  in  all  Mesopotamia, 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Druses,  at  Aleppo,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Syria. 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Bible  Society.— This  society  with  its  fifty-seven  Auxiliaries,  continues  Its 
operations ;  and  has  issued  in  the  last  year,  3,975  Bibles  and  4,838  Testaments. 
From  Netherland  Indian  information  has  been  received  of  the  revival  of  the  Society 
at  Batavia,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Governor  GeneraL 


SWITZERLAND. 


Bible  Societies,  —The  intelligence  from  Switzerland  relative  to  the  drcnla- 
tion  of  the  Scriptores  is  highly  gratifying.  Hie  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
issued  by  the  various  societies  in  operation  amounts  to  193^^9. 


GERMANY. 

Bible  Societi£$.^MiMi  of  the  Biblical  Institutions  in  Germany  proceed  with 
spirit  and  success. 

The  Hamburgh-Altona  Bible  Society  has  distributed,  during  tlie  eig^ht  years 
of  its  existence,  33,864  copies,  and  has  now  another  large  edition  of  the  German 
Bible  in  the  press. 

The  Rostock  Auxiliary  increases  in  its  subscribers  and  receipts,  as  well  as  in 
its  distributions.     la  the  Report  it  is  stated  that  although  fourteen  presses  are 
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coMtaatlj  employed  at  the  Oiirtniii  iMtitBtkm  at  Halted  yH  tbat  eitablfailiaient 
b  ioftea  unable  to  meet  the  denukL  An  edition  of  the-Blble  pnWiihed  there  in 
Deeember,  last  year,  waa  entirely  diapooed  of  by  the  1st  of  Febmary.  **  The 
desire  (writes  the  Secretanr)  eridoitly  aogments,  the  more  the  ooples  are  circu- 
bUed.^  T^  this  active  Sodety  MO  German  Bibles  have  been  given  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  JTcmoMTicm  lutitation  announces  the  completion  of  a  new  edition  of 
&000  vlteman  Bibles,  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  enabled  its 
Ckmmdttee  to  print.  TbeFoorth  Report  of  its  Auxiliary  at  Gottingen,  oontauM  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  by  the  lit^|erality  of  its  members  and  friemls»  both  in  the 
dty  and  country,  upwards  of  1,000  Bibles  liave  been  brought  into  circulation  fai 
the  courw  of  the  year. 

At  Nwrtmhtrg  Mr.  Nanmani^  in  conjunction  with  IVofcssor  Krafft,  has 
brought  into  drculation  1,805  BIblea,  and  1,105  Testaments  during  the  last  two 
years.  A  royal  rescript  has  been  obtained  tor  establishing  a  Central  Biblical 
Institntjon  at  this  place ;  but,  as  some  time  moat  elapse  before  the  remaining 
neceasaiy  steos  ban.be  taj^en,  500  German  Bibles  have  been  voted  to  the  above 
mmied  individuahi  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  the  supply  of  the 
priesring  wants  bron^t  to  their  knowledge  nvm  various  quarters. 

From  Sqjfrmtthy  Mr.  C.  F.  Leers,  and  his  fellow  Ubourer,  the  very  Rever- 
end Deem  Pflaum,  announce  that  they  have  completed  their  third  edition  of  7,000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  at  the  ezpence  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  distribution  of  these  has  been  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the 
Rev.  Consiitorial  Counsellor  Kaiser,  who  has  apportioned  thou  to  thirty-six  dean- 
eries. Tlie  money  for  binding  them  has  been  most  cheerfully  raised.  By  the 
labours  of  these  gentlemen  this  edition  has  been  issued  at  about  fourpence  per 
copy.  They  also  propose  to  print  an  edition  of  7,000  entire  Bibles  at  an  expenae 
of  £460,  or  £480,  towards  which  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  have  voted  £250. 

The  last  Report  of  the  StuDom  Society  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  a  letter  firom 
the  Secretary,  Counsellor  Bdttiger,  states  **  that  lu  Anniversary  in  August  hwt 
has  proved  highly  beneficial,  tlmt  a  new  stereotype  edition  of  the  German  Bible 
bad  been  ordered,  and  the  printing  of  a  Vcond  edition  of  the  Wendish  completed, 
at  Budissin.*' 

The  Hermhui  Branch  of  the  Saxon  Society  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing. 
Its  active  Committee  have  received  so  many  and  such  pressing  demands  from  La- 
satia  and  Bohemia,  both  for  the  German  and  Bohemian  Scriptures,  that  several 
additional  g^rants  have  been  made  for  supplying  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  Leipzic  Society  deserves  honourable  notice,  particularly  as  it  lias  deter- 
mined not  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  supply  of  scriptural  wanU  within  the 
limits  of  its  own  inunediate  sphere,  but  to  einbrace  other  parts  of  Germany  in  the 
arms  of  its  benevolence. 

Fraail/brf  has  been  a  scene  of  much  interest  during  the  past  year.  **  Scarce, 
ly*^  (writes  the  Secretary)  "  had  our  subscriptions  been  collected,  when  such  a 
demand  for  the  Scriptures  arose  as  we  never  before  experienced  at  this  thne  of  the 
year."  FVom  February  to  June,  5,103  copies  have  been  distributed.  Among  the 
applicants  have  been  many  travelling  mechanics,  and  a  liberal  distribution  has 
taken  place.  This  subject  came  under  consideration  during  Dr.  SteinkopflTs  visit, 
and  so  many  satisfactory  testimonies  of  real  good  were  adduced,  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  continue  the  distribution  at  a  low  price  for  each  copy.  A  gentleman 
has  added  his  name  to  the  Committee,  in  consequence  of  meeting  with  one  of  these 
mechanics,  who  gave  the  best  evidence  of  having  derived  benefit  from  a  Testa- 
ment thus  obtained.  The  last  information  from  this  quarter  states  that  10,350 
Bibles  and  TestamenU  have  been  circulated.    Few  have  been  given  gratuitously. 


German  Bibles,  and  1,500  Testaments. 

At  Wiesbaden  Dr.  Steinkopff  attended  the  Anniveraary  of  the  Nassau  Usingen 
Bible  Society,  and  bllB  address  produced  such  an  efifect,  that  he  was  requested  to 
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.  allow  of  its  being  printed.  The  happlett  resnlta  iMiTe  foOowed,  and  in  mmtyferf 
recent  communicationi*,  it  appears  that  since  the  Visit  of  the  Doctor,  1,210  copies 
liave  been  dispersed. 

The  JVurtewUferg  Society,  with  its  unmerons  AnxtliaiieB  and  AasociatioMy 
occufnes  an  Important  station  in  the  Biblical  field  of  Germany.  97»811  Bibles  and 
Testaments  have  l>eca  distribntcd  by  its  exertions.  Firesh  applications  were  recetred 
at  one  meeting  of  the  Committee,  which  Dr.  Sleinkopff  attended,  for  1,850,  Bibles 
and  640  Testaments.  Their  fnnds  admitting  of  their  granting  only  1,200  Bible^ 
the  yenerable  Secretary  encouraged  them  to  allot  500  more  y  aiki,  as  these  Valaibk 
fellow  labourers  are  impeded  in  their  exertions  by  the  pressure  of  debt,  the  sui 
of  £300  has  been  since  granted,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Society. 

Dr.  Leander  Van  Ess  continues  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  with  his  wonted  ardonr,  and  new  doom  are  continnalW 
open^  before  him  for  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  mentions,  wim 
delight,  applications  which  he  has  received  from  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
students  in  various  Universities  of  Germany,  from  youths  in  Latin  seminaries, 
and  from  mechanics.  Tlie  military  likewise  have  shared  in  his  attentSons. 
Applications  fhnn  this  quarter  became  so  numerous  and  pressing  tliat  he 
pnidcntly  referred  the  matter  to  the  comniaoding  officers,  who,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  good  will,  accepted  his  ofter  of  New  Testaments ;  and  the  War  DqMurt- 
ment  took  the  necessary  measures  (or  their  distribution  among  the  soldiers.  An 
arrangement  was  also  made  to  prevent  any  alienation  of  this  sacred  property  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  thus  become  its  posseraors.  It  is  gratifying  tp  add, 
that. in  many  instances  the  happiest  effects  have  ensued.  The  Testaments  have 
been  read,  bad  habits  have  been  reformed,  and  virtuous  dispositions  cultivated, 
or  in  the  still  more  comprehensive  words  of  Scripture,  '*  the  old  man  has  been 
put  off,  and  the  new  man  put  on.*^ 

The  Professor*s  stock  having  become  exhausted,  he  has  requested  its  renewal 
from  the  British  and  Fsreign  Society,  and  while  in  asking  for  36,000  more  Testa- 
ments, he  confesses  that  his  demand  is  g^reat ;  he  adds,  that  truly  the  demand  for 
the  Scriptures  is  greater. 

His  efforts  in  organizing  the  Nassau  gnd  Darmstadt  Bible  Societies  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  and  1000  Bibles  and  1000  Testaments  have  in  consequence 
been  presented  to  each  of  thusc  Institutions,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Dr.  Steinkopff  in  visiting  Darmstadt  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  the  Professor  conducts  the  Society^s  business.    He  is  in- 
deed <*  in  labours  so  abundant"  that  his  health  be^n  to  decline,  and  he  was  in 
consequence  oblig^ed  to  use  the  bath  at  Ems.    There  he  continued  his  sacred 
work,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  two  Roman  Catholic  ministers,  who  each 
took  away  400  New  Testaments.     In  a  late  communication   he  states  that  the 
36,000  Testaments     before  granted,    were   reduced  to    1000,    and   requests   a 
further  supply   of  8000.     In  this  letter    he  writes,  «   I  am  much  delighted  and 
comforted  with  what  I  see  and  hear  among  the  peasantry,  who  call  upon  me  to 
fetch  Bibles.    Their  tears  of  joy,  on  being  presented  with  copies,  bear  witness  to 
their  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  word  of  God.''    From  a  clergyman  the  Professor 
has  received  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  2,300  Testaments,    and    a 
request  at  the  satne  time  of  a  further  supply  of  5,000. 

To  mention  all  the  demands  that  have  been  made  upon  him,  or  all  the  grants 
which  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  It  shall 
suffice  to  state,  that  during  the  past  year,  he  has  distributed  nearly  50,000  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  making  the  g^rand  total,  since  the  commencement  of  his  labaars, 
of  upwards  of  500,000  copies. 


PRUSSIA. 


Bible  SocMiet.'-'The  last  Report  of  the  Prussian  Bible  Society  states,  that 
11,022  Bibles  and  Testaments  had  been  issued  from  the  Depository  of  the  Central 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  22,400  fVom  its  forty-two  Auxiliaries.  It  is  observed  in  this 
document,  «many   thousands  of  onr  Christian  brethren  rejoice  in  the  light   of 
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Erangelical  tnitb,  as  it  beams  from  tbe  word  of  God,  wbo  were  once  sunk  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  respecting  tbose  tbings  wbicb  belong  to  their  peace  .^* 

lliis  Society  bas  willingly  acceded  to  a  request  on  tbe  part  of  the  Committee 
of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Society  to  print,  at  their  expense,  an  edition  of  5,000 
Bohemian  Testaments. 

The  Koniffsberg  Society  advances,  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  difficulties  occasioned 
by  the  preasare  of  the  times.  Through  tbe  aasistance  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  this  Institution  has  printed  5,000  Lithuanian  and  5,000  Polish  Testaments; 
and,  at  its  own  expense,  has  prepared  5,000  Lithuanian  and  3,000  Polish  Bibles. 

The  DiuUxic  Society  has  been  enabled  to  do  more  in  the  last  than  in  any 
preceding  year,  and  a  g^rowing  desire  is  manifested  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
for  tbe  Scriptures.  Ten  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  Report  states,  had  requested 
supplies.  The  want  still  existing  among  the  Protestants  is  also  great.  One  school 
inspector  had  found  among  1,873  scholars  only  six  Bibles  and  sixty  one  Testaments. 
The  Pomeranian  Bible  Society  at  Stettin  has  distributed  5,000  copies.  The 
demands  exceeding  its  own  resources,  and  there  being  many  applications  for  tbe 
London  edition  of  the  German  Testament,  300  copies  have  been  given  by  the 
Society  at  home.  Their  Report,  after  alluding  to  the  convulsions  which  Christen- 
•  dom  has  experienced,  observes,  **  Tlie  consequence  of  this  has  been  the  friendly 
and  fraternal  approximation  of  tbe  majority  of  religious  parties.  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  made  the  various  Societieti,  established  for  Christian  purposes,  the 
means  of  drawing  tog^her  the  bonds  of  peace." 

Tbe  Siieeian  Bible  Society,  at  Breslau,  distinguishes  itself  by  active  exertions 
in  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Books  in  German,  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Hebrew. 
The  Schoolmasters  take  an  active  part,  and  ninety-one  schools  send  in  their 
valuable  collections.  The  distress  is  great,  the  harvest  having  failed;  but  the 
churches  are  said  to  be  better  attended,  the  hearts  of  the  people  being  more  sus- 
ceptible of  tbe  consolation  of  eternal  life.  <*  We  cannot,"  adds  tbe  Report,  **  but 
adore  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  in  raising  up  at  this  juncture  an  Institution, 
without  which  we  should  not  have  bad  itiu  our  power  to  distribute  so  many  copies. 
Notwithstanding  their  deep  poverty,  many  of  the  poor  refused  to  receive  the  boon 
of  a  Testament  or  a  Bible  gratuitously.  <  We  must,*  they  exdauned  *give  our 
mite.*" 

Mr.  HiUmer,  one  of  tbe  privy  counsellors  of  bis  Prussian  Mi^esty,  has  sent 
tbe  pleasing  information  of  a  revival  of  zeal  at  liegnitz,  and  preferred  a  request 
to  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Society  for  some  Bibles :  500  copies  have  been  cheerfully 
granted.  Mr.  H.  has  himself  distributed  14,000  Testaments  among  Roman  Cei- 
tholics  in  this  district. 

In  addition  to  these  Auxiliaries  there  are  many  more  in  active  operation,  but 
our  limits  prevent  a  more  detailed  account. 


DENMARK. 

Bible  Soefetiee^^Ttke  Dmiek  Bible  Society  has  circulated,  during  the  last 
year,  10,000  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  making  a  total  of  100,000  since  its  formt* 
tion .  "  We  have  reason  to  believe,"  writes  the  Secretary,  **  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  distribution  has  fallen  on  gfood  g^round."  Tlie  Greenlandisb  and  Faroese' 
translations  proceed.  Of  the  latter,  the  Gospel;according  to  St.  Matthew  has  been 
completed,  and  an  edition  of  1,500  printed  :  of  the  former,  the  Pialms  of  David 
have  been  finished,  and  are  now  in  the  press.  Ten  new  Aoziliaries  have  been 
formed,  and  m  every  part  a  thirst  after  the  dUvine  word  increases:  greater,  perhaps, 
in  ounseqaence  of  the  temporal  distress  felt  throughout  the  country. 

Through  tbe  persevering  labours  of  tbe  SUewig-HoUMn  Sociehr  50/)00 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  brought  into  circulation.  The  number  of  its 
Auxiliaries  increases:  and  in  Its  Report  many  very  gratifying  testfanonies  are 
given  of  the  g^ood-will  with  whieh  the  cause  is  supported. 

The  JUndeburg  Bible  Society  has  inraed  4,582  copies  of  tbe  Scriptures. 
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The  many  difficulties  neceiiarily  attendinsr  the  wock  of  tnadstloB  wate  hf* 
cibly  pointed  out  in  thin  Report;  and  the  Society,  in  couequenoe^  proceedn  with 
slowness  and  caution.  Hie  Hindoostanee  Pentateuch  is  now  in  a  coarse  of  distrU 
bution,  and  the  New  Testament  has  been  commenced.  Hie  kindness  of  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Mill,  Principal  of  Bishop's  Collegre,  in  rerisbig  the  prooft  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  been  deeply  felt;  and  the  Calcutta  Omunittee confidently  antici- 
pate important  improvements  in  this  edition.  Mr.  Bowley*s  New  Testament  in 
Hinduwec  has  advanced  to  the  PhiKppians.  A  new  edition  of  the  Bengalee,  af- 
ter a  careful  revision  by  the  Translation  Committed,  lias  been  sent  to  the  jpnm 

In  consequence  of  a  grant  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  aid  of 
the  translation  department  of  the  college,  founded  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  chaplain  at  Poonah,  applied  for  his  Lordriiip*s  sanction  to  a 
projected  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Penrtan ;  and  on  its  b^ng  ascertained 
that  the  proposed  work  fell  within  the  terms  of  the  grant,  it  has  been  commenced , 
and  from  the  acknowledged  abilities  of  the  gentleman  who  has  taken  it  into  hand, 
high  expectations  are  entertained  that  it  will  supply  an  important  desideratum. 


BOMBAY. 

Bibiicai  TranslaiUms. — From  Bombay  information  has  been  sent  of  the  en- 
tire Testament  iu  Goojurattee  having  been  completed,  and  put  into  extensive  cir- 
culation. This  work  was  finished  in  eight  parts,  eqnal  to  1,000  copies  of  the 
whole  Testament,  of  which  about  one-half  had  been  already  distributed. 

Associations  have  been  formed  iu  regiments  belonging  to  the  Presidency ;  and 
from  these,  400  rupees  have  been  presented  to  the  Bible  Society. 

The  American  Miwionaries  in  this  quarter  coutinuc  their  labours  of  transla- 
tion, and  have  been  aided  by  a  grant  of  100  reams*  of  paper  tVom  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  Scriptures. 


HemaiM  of  the  Ten  Tribes.-— A  Letter  from  Thomas  Jarrett,  Esq.  of  Madras, 
inserted  at  pujfe  287,  supra,  mentioned  tlic  transinisHion  of  some  documents  re- 
ferring to  an  attempt  made  to  obtain  further  information  respecting  Beni-Israel, 
or  the  supposed  deiicondants  of  the  long  lost  ten  tribes ;  towards  whom  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cliristiau  public  had  been  directi^d,  by  the  conjectures  of  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Dr.  Bucluuiaii,  and  others,  and  latterly,  by  the  discovery  of  Jewish  manners 
and  customs  uiuongst  tlie  sejwys  in  the  British  army  in  Bengal.  We  now  sul^oin 
those  documents,  trousistinjj  of(ABCD)  the  queri\>s  suggested  by  Mr.  Jarret ; 
and  the  result  of  Mr.  Saryrou's  enquiries,  as  coiituined  in  his  letters,  dated  Madras, 
(E)  and  afterwards  Cochin,  30th  June,  1823,  (F). 

('A,  By  C,  and  DJ 

Queries  respecting  the  Beni-Israel. 

The  most  likely  way  to  find  out  this  interesting  race  of  people  called  Beni- 
Israel,  and  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  long  lost  ten  trib^  will  be  to  state 
those  marlis  and  circumstances  by  which  some  of  them  have  already  been  discovered ; 
they  are  as  follows  : 

Some  came  to  Cochin,  who  were  sepoys  belonging  to  the  8th  regiment  Bom- 
bay  NaUve  Infantry.— They  attended  on  the  Sabbath-days,  (Saturdays)  the  white 
Jews'  synagogue  at  Cochin  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  left  it 
to  prepare  for  parade,  &c.— Tliey  used  only  one  prayer  whibt  there  (Dent.  vi.  4.), 
««  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."— They  caused  their  children 
to  be  circumcised  by  the  Mohel,  or  circumciser  of  the  White  Jews,  and  not  by 
the  Black  Jews,  or  by  Mahometans.— They  sent  their  children  to  the  Hebrew 
White  Jews'  school  whilst  at  Cochin.^They  are  a  courufi:cous  race  of  men,  and  of 
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l|idte  a  difdncC  eart  flmn  those  termed  Bhck  Jews,  whom  they  look  ii|>on  as 
inferior  to  them^— They  ipoke  the  Hmdee  laognage.— Thqr  were  laid  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry.^-A  rabbi  named  Bei^amin,  paming^  throo|^  Poonah,  found  Mme 
of  these  people,  who  were  sepoys.  They  sent  to  him  to  request  he  would  slay  their 
fbwls,  &c.  under  the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  his  character.— The  second  battalion^ 
first  regiment  Bombay  Native  Infimtry,  commanded  by  Gapt.  Skaunton,  at  the  affidr 
of  Cocyganm,  on  the  1st  January,  1818,  ift  said  to  have  been  chiefly  composed  of 
Beni-Israeb-^Some  people  of  a  like  description  were  found  in  America.  They  used 
the  same  prayer  as  above.  They  held  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  have  been 
their  progenitors,  and  pretended  to  be  of  the  posterity  of  Reuben ;  they  sai^  they 
had  been  brought  into  the  country  by  the  particular  and  mhracnlons  providence 
of  God.* 

There  are  said  to  be  a  number  of  Jews,  supposed  to  be  Beni-Israel,  living  out 
of  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Bombay,  who  are  a  Afferent  race  of  people  from 
the  White  Jews  who  live  within  its  walls.  They  have  a  synagogue  there,  but  had 
no  Sepher  Tora,  or  Book  of  the  Law,  when  the  late  Dr.  Buchanan  visited  them 
In  1808,  only  a  few  loose  leaves  of  prayera  in  manuscript.  ITiey  dwell  in  a  street 
by  themselves,  and  do  not  mix  with  the  natives.  In  their  occupations  they  are 
chiefly  cultivaton  of  the  soil,  though  they  enter  the  military  service.  The  names 
of  the  place  where  they  reside,  is  csdled  Barcally.  They  have  a  chief  among  them, 
who  b  a  Sobadar  in  the  army.— At  Dewanghur,  two  chiys  Journey  south  of  Bom- 
bay, a  number  of  these  peopfe  are  stated  to  reside. 

The  people  above  described  must  be  carefully  disttngnished  from  the  Afghans, 
whose  hijtoiy  is  as  follows  >— They  say  they  have  traditions  that  they  are  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  are  the  posterity  of  Melic  Taint  or  King  Saul,  and  are  sons  of  Afghan, 
one  of  the  grandsons  of  King  Saul,  but  are  not  inclined  to  acknowledge  their  descent, 
though  attested  by  the  best  Persian  historians.^-They  assumed  the  title  of  Muluc, 
kings^  which  they  now  ei^oy. — They  divided  themselves  into  four  classes.  1st, 
Hiose  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  Afghans :  2nd,  fathers  Afghans,  mothen 
^Mkmot  nations :  3d,  mothers  Afghans,  fathers  different  nations :  4th,  Children  of 
women  whose  mothers  were  Afghans,  and  fathers  and  mothers  of  a  difi^rent 
nation.— They  have  the  titles  of  Patau  and  Khan  ;  the  former  are  divided  into  a 
variety  of  sects.— The  Afghans  live  in  the  mountain  of  Solomon,  near  Kandahar, 
and  the  circun\)acent  country ;  they  are  called  also  Sohmani.^— They  profess  Ma- 
homedanism,  though  they  believe  themselves  to  be  of  Jewish  orig^.— They  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Jews.— Their  families  are  said  to  be  disting^uished  by 
the  names  of  Jewish  Tribes,  but  they  studiously  conceal  their  origin. — ^They  use 
the  Pushtoo  language,  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Chaldaic. — A  con- 
siderable  district  under  their  dominion  is  called  Hazarch,  or  Hazaret,  (2  Esdras  xiii. 
40— 47).— -Some  are  still  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Gaboul,  who  never  em- 
braced the  religion  of  the  Koran,  who  are  termed  sea-posh,  from  their  always 
wearing  black,  (Mr.  Vansittart  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  FabcT*s  Judah  and  Israel, 
Vol.  I.) 

liie  Beni-Israel  are  supposed  to  be  in  great  numbers  in  countries  between 
Cochin  and  Bombay,  the  north  of  Persia,  and  among  the  hordes  of  Tariary,  and  in 
Cashmire. 

Such  being  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  renpecting  the  Beni-Israel,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  obtain  more  certain  and  correct  information  on  the  following  points  ;— 
In  what  countries  are  they  to  be  found,  what  is  their  colour,  and  what  cast  of  people 
do  they  resemble  in  their  complexion  ?— What  is  the  language  they  speak,  and  the 
names  of  places  where  they  dwell  I — Do  they  kn*w  any  tldng  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, or  the  Bible  ?— Do  they  know  where  they  originally  came  from,  and  have 
they  any  account  of  Iheir  history,  oral  or  written,  and  how  long  have  they  resided 
in  the  village  where  they  are  ?— Are  they  not  the  same  people  termed  Afghans  or 
Afg^hani,  and  do  they  not  trace  their  descent  from  Israel,  and  posterity  tnok  King 
Saul  ? — Arc  they  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  idolatrous  ceremonies 
do  they  use  ?— Do  they   themselves  circumcise  their  children,  or  do  the  White 

•  Vide  Calmet  under  the  word  <<  Transmigrations,"  with  the  Fragments  there 
referred  to. 
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BiUe  Sodety,  a  copj  of  the  entire  Bible  in  tbe  CUmm  language,  wan  laid  npio 
the  table,  by  the  eloest  ton  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Marahman. 

Daring  the  year  i}ow  past,  another  version  of  the  enUre  Bible  in  the  aaae 
language  lus  been  added  to  the  former,  by  the  labours  of  the  Re?.  Dr.  Morrisoo, 
at  Canton,  and  his  late  valuable  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milne.  The  extent  of  the 
vast  empire  of  China  and  its  dependencies,  together  with  the  prospect  of  the  great 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  works,  forbids  the  thought  of 
its  being  a  superfluous  labour  and  expense,  thus  to  have  provided  two  versions  in 
the  same  language. 

The  distribution  of  the  Chinese  New  Testament,  by  Dr.  Morrison  and  his 
friends,  has  been  already  so  rapid  that  another  new  edition  has  been  called  for  ^  a 
large  part  of  whicl^  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  former  impretsions,  are  already 
in  circulation.  The  Anglo-Chinese  College,  is  about  to  be  removed  firom  Malacca 
toSincapore,  a  situation  which  will  afford  several  facilities  for  the  distributioa  of 
the  Scriptures:  for,  by  the  many  native  vessels  which  visit  that  port,  copies  may 
be  sent  to  Cochin4?hina ;  and,  perhaps,  to  Japan  itself. 

Materials  are  collecting  for  making  subsequent  editions  more  correct;  aiid  as 
the  present  blocks  will  not  suffice  for  the  number  of  copies  which  will  be  required. 
Dr.  Morrison  has  again  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Bible  Society.  His  request 
has  been  met,  by  a  fhrther  grant  of  one  thousand  pounds. 


SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

Bibiieal  Trantlatimt.^An  impresmon  of  3,500  copies  of  the  four  Gospeia  in 
Otahcitian  has  been  taken  off  at  HHokine,  one  of  the  Society  Islands  in  the  Samik 
Sras.  They  have  been  received  with  avidity  by  the  natives  Several  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  Old,  were  ready  for  the  press. 

At  Borobora  the  Epistles  have  been  completed,  and  every  practical  care  la 
used  to  ensure  fidelity  in  the  translation.  Large  editions  are  called  for,  in  conse- 
qucncc  of  several  other  islands  having  embraced  ChristiauKy;  and  200  reams  of 
paper  have  therefore  been  presented  by  the  Bible  Society  for  the  use  of  the  Mia- 
tfionuries  in  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


nible  Societp.—The  Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society  is  of  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory nature:  its  operations  have  become  so  extensive  that  it  has  erected  a 
buildinc;  for  conducting  its  business.  There  have  been  printed  at  the  Depository, 
durin*^  the  seventh  year,  23,.'>00  Bibles,  21,500  New  Testaments  in  English,  and 
7000  ill  Spanish,  wJtich  added  to  those  purchased,  &c.,  make  a  total  of  a'2:),777 
Bibk>s  and  Testaments,  or  parts  of  the  latter,  printed  from  the  stereotype 
platen  of  the  Society  in  New  York,  and  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  or  otherwise 
obtained  for  circulation,  during  the  seven  years  of  its  exi»tt?nce.  At  Labrador 
the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  Esquimaux  language  is  actively 
prosecuted.    Sixty  of  the  Psalms  of  David  are  already  completed. 

SOLT^H  AMERICA. 

Biblical  Translation.— A  correspondent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, at  Lima,  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  the  desire  evinced  at  that  place,  for  ob- 
taining the  Sacred  volume.  There  is,  it  appears,  a  probability  of  obtuiuinga  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  part  of  it,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Peru.  A  gentleman 
well  acquainted  with  the  language,  is  actually  cngagcfl  in  the  work.  Ak  soou  as 
one  of  the  Evangelists  is  finished  it  is  intended  to  print  1000  copies  of  it,  imd 
to  get  these  circulated  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  corrcMitions  of 
various  individuals  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  that  the  second  edition 
may  he  thereby  improved  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  printed  at  the  expoucc 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Another  correspondent,  at  La  Guuyra,  writes,  that  the  desire  evinced  by  the 
people,  young  and  old,  priests  anil  laity,  to  procure  a  copy  of  tlie  Scriptures  ex- 
ceeds his  ability  to  meet  their  demands. 
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THE  WATER  OF  JEALOUSY. 

Numbers  V.  17. 

The  water  of  jealousy  drank  by  an  Israelitish  woman,  suspected 
of  infidelity  to  her  husband,  but  denying  that  crime,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  great  difficulty;  more  especially  as  we  do  not  read  of  this 
rite  ever  having  been  put  in  practice  in  any  subsequent  age.  Was 
this  rite  now Jirst  instituted  ?  Was  it  now  first  instituted  in  reference 
to  jealousy  ?   What  was  its  import  ? 

We  presume  that  it  contained  the  essence  of  an  oath,  varied  for 
the  purpose  of  peculiar  solemnity ;  so  that  a  woman  would  naturally 
hesitate  to  take  such  an  oath,  understood  to  be  an  appeal  to  heaven 
of  the  most  solemn  kind ;  understood,  also,  to  be  accompanied,  in 
case  of  perjury,  by  most  painful  and  fatal  effects.  The  Jews  say, 
that  the  woman  wag  led  in  a  disgraceful  manner  to  the  place  appointed 
for  judgment,  and  was  otherwise  perplexed,  shamed,  and  radgued ; 
but  of  this  Scripture  says  nothing :  neither  indeed  is  it  cr^ble, 
as  the  hardship  of  the  case  seems  to  be  quite  enough,  without  addition, 
on  a  woman  who  might  be  perfectly  innocent. 

As  something  of  the  same  nature  still  obtains  in  Africa,  we  shall 
give  an  instance  or  two  from  Mungo  Park. 

**  At  Baniserile,  one  of  our  Slatees,  (slave  merchants,)  return- 
ing  to  his  native  town,  as  soon  as  he  had  seated  himself  on  a  mat, 
by  the  threshold  of  his  door,  a  young  woman,  (his  intended  bride,) 
brought  a  little  water  in  a  calabash,  and  kneeling  down  before 
him,  desired  him  to  wash  bis  hands ;  when  he  had  done  this,  the 
girl,  with  a  tear  of  joy  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  drank  the  water : 
this  being  considered  as  the  greatest  proof  she  could  possibly 
give  him  of  her  fidelity  and  attachment  J**     M.  Park,  347. 

This  action  of  the  woman  we  understand  to  be  a  kind  of 
oath  ;  o.  d.  *'  May  this  water  prove  poison  to  me  if  I  have  been 
unfaithful  to  my  absent  husband."  This  the  innocent  might  drink 
**  with  a  tear  of  joy,"  while  a  guilty  woman  would  probably  have 
avoided  such  a  trial  with  the  utmost  solicitude*  Another  instance  is 
still  more  applicable. 

'*  At  Koolkorro,  my  landlord  brought  out  hb  writing-board, 
or  walha,  that  I  might  write  him  a  saphie^  to  protect  him  from 
wicked  men.  I  wrote  the  board  full,  from  top  to  bottom,  on  both 
sides ;  and  my  landlord,  to  be  certain  of  having  the  whole  force  of 
the  charm,  washed  the  writing  from  the  board  into  a  calabash, 
with  a  little  water y  and  having  said  a  few  prayers  over  it,  drank 
Vol.  II.  2  E 
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this  powerful  draught;  after  which,  lest  a  single  word  should 
escape,  he  licked  the  board  until  it  was  quite  dry/*  Mungo  Park,  2S6. 

Here  we  find  the  sentiments  expressed  in  writing  are  supposed 
to  be  communicated  to  water ;  and  that  water,  being  drank,  is 
supposed  to  communicate  the  effect  of  those  sentiments  to  him  who 
drank  it.  This  drinking  then  is  a  symbolical  action.  In  like  manner, 
we  suppose,  when  the  priest  of  Israel  wrote  the  curses  in  a  sepher 
(letter),  and  washed  those  curses  into  the  water  that  was  to  be  drank, 
the  water  was  understood  to  be  impregnated,  as  if  were,  to  be  tinctured 
with  the  curse,  the  acrimony  of  which  it  received ;  so  that  now 
it  was  metaphorically  bitter ^  containing  the  curse  in  it.  The  drinking 
of  this  curse,  though  conditionally  effective  or  non-effective,  could 
not  but  have  a  great  effect  on  the  woman*  s  mind ;  and  an  answerable 
efiect  on  the  husband^s  jealousy ;  which  it  was  designed  to  cure  and 
to  dissipate. 

Query y  As  the  girl  drank  the  water  from  her  husband  just 
returned  home  after  a  long  absence,  was  this  the  case  with  the 
Israelitish  husband,  who  had,  if  he  pleased,  this  mode  of  swearing 
his  wife  to  her  fidelity  during  his  absence  ?  On  what  other  occasion 
is  it  eoually  likely  his  jealousy  would  burst  forth  to  this  excess  ? 

N.  B.  If  a  husband  loved  his  wife  too  well  to  part  with  her, 
on  suspicion ;  if  a  Woman  loved  her  husband  so  well  as  to  risque 
this  exposure,  to  satisfy  him,  then  this  rite  might  take  place  ; 
but  if  either  did  not  chuse  to  hazard  this  experiment,  the  way 
of  divorce  was  open,  was  much  easier,  much  less  hazardous,  more 
private,  more  honourable,  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory.  This 
may  account  why  wc  have  no  recorded  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
water  of  jealousy. 

That  ordeals  of  other  kinds  were  practised  among  the  Gentiles  is 
well  known  ;  they  were  used  to  detect  perjury.  (Vide  Vit.  Apollon. 
lib.  i.  cap.  6  ;  lib.  iii.  cap.  id.)  Pan^^auias  mentions  others  (lib.  vii.), 
and  the  custom  is  still  maintained  amon?  the  Hindoos.* 


■> 


THE    ANT. 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluf^i^d, 

Consider  her  ways  and  be  wise 

Which  havin}^  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 

Provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer, 

And  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.    Prov.  vi.  6 — 8. 

This  passage  is  a  text  for  a  long  discourse,  but  a  long  discourse 
would  be  misplaced  here.  The  same  character  of  foresight  is  given 
to  the  ant  (apparently  by  a  different  writer  from  Solomon)  in 
chap.  XXX.  25,  "  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong ;  yet  they 
prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer.**  From  these  testimonies,  and 
from  many  others  among  the  ancients,  we  conclude,  that  in  warmer 
climates,  the  ants  do  not  sleep  during  winter ;  but  continue  more 
or  less  in  activity,  and  during  this  season   enjoy   the   advantages 

•  Scripture  Illustrated  by  Nat.  Science,  p.  67. 
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arising'  from  their  summer  stores :  which  does  oot  invalidate  the 
remark  of  our  naturalists,  that  in  this  colder  climate  ants  are  torpid 
during  winter.  In  our  hot-houses,  we  speak  from  observation,  ants 
are  not  torpid.  We  may  appeal  (as  Scheuchzer  does)  to  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Virg^il,  and  St.  Jefom  (Life  of  Malchus),  but  we 
only  quote  Horace,  who  says,  Sat.  1 . 

Parvuia  nam  exemplo  est  maffni  Formita  iaboru : 
Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest  ^  atque  addit  acervo 
Quern  struit,  ikaud  ignara,  ac  mm  incautafuturi, 

^^  The  ant,  small  as  she  is,  sets  us.  an  example ;  she  is  very 
laborious,  she  carries  in  her  little  mouth  whatever  she  can,  and  ad(b 
it  to  her  constructed  store  heap,  providing^  against  a  future  period,  with 
great  precaution.** 

,/rigtuqiie,  fantemque, 

Formicm  tandem  quidam  expavere  tnagistrd. 

'*  After  the  example  of  the  ant,  some  have  learned  to  provide 
against  cold  and  hunger  ;*'  says  Juvenal  (Sat.  6.).  These  testimonies 
may  convince  us  that  the  ant  in  warmer  climates  provides  against 
a  day  of  want.  As  this  insect  is  such  a  favourite  with  both  naturalists 
and  moralists,  we  shall  quote  Barbut*s  account  of  the  ant  in  his  work 
on  British  insects,  p.  277. 

**  The  outward  shape  of  this  insect  is  singular  and  curious, 
when  seen  through  the  microscope*  With  good  reason^  it  is 
quoted  as  a  pattern  of  industry.  A  nest  of  ants,  is  a  small, 
well  regulated  republic  :  their  peace,  union,  good  understanding,  and 
mutual  assistance,  deserve  the  notice  of  an  observer.  The  males  and 
females,  provided  with  wings,  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  a  wandering 
life  ;  while  the  species  of  neuters,  without  wings  or  sex,  labour 
unremittingly.  Follow  with  your  eye,  a  colony  that  begins  to  settle, 
which  is  always  in  a  stiff  soil,  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  tree,  exposed 
to  the  sun ;  you  will  perceive  one,  and  sometimes  several  cavities, 
in  form  of  an  arched  vault,  which  lead  into  a  cave  contrived  by  their 
removing  the  mould  with  their  jaws.  Great  policy  in  their  little 
labours,  prevents  disorder  and  confusion :  each  has  its  task ;  whilst 
one  casts  out  the  particle  of  mould  that  it  has  loosened,  another 
is  returning  home  to  work.  All  of  them  employed,  in  forming 
themselves  a  retreat  of  the  depth  of  one  foot,  or  more ;  they  think 
not  of  eating,  till  they  have  nothing  farther  left  to  do.  Within  this 
hollow  den,  supported  by  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants,  the  ants  come 
together,  live  in  society,  shelter  themselves  from  summer  storms, 
from  winter  frosts,  and  take  care  of  the  eggs,  which  they  have 
in  their  trust.  The  wood-ants  are  larger  Uian  the  garden  ones, 
and  also  more  formidable.  Armed  with  a  small  sting,  concealed  in 
the  hinder  part  of  their  abdomen,  they  wound  whoever  offends  them. 
Their  puncture  occasions  a  hot,  painful  itching.  They  are  carni- 
vorous ;  for  they  dissect  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  delicacy, 
frogs,  lizards,  and  birds,  that  are  delivered  over  to  them.  The 
preservation  of  the   species,  is  in   all  animated  beings  the  most 
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important  care.  Behold,  with  what  coDcern  and  cantion  the  anta 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  load  themselyes  between  their  two 
jaws  with  the  new  hatched  larvae,  in  order  to  expose  them  to  the 
early  rays  of  the  beneficent  son*  The  milder  weather  being  come, 
the  ants  now  take  the  field.  Fresh  cares  new  labours,  great 
bustling,  and  laying  up  of  provisions.  Corn,  fruits,  dead  insects, 
carrion,  all  is  lawral  prize.  An  ant  meeting  another,  accosts  it  with 
a  salute  worthy  of  notice.  The  aut  overloaded  with  booty,  is  helped  by 
her  fellow  ant.  One  chances  to  make  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  capture, 
she  gives  information  of  it  to  another,  and  in  a  short  time  a  legion  of 
ants  come  and  take  possession  of  the  new  conquests.  No  g^eral 
engagement  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  nest,  only 
fometimes  a  few  private  skirmishes,  soon  determined  by  the  con- 
queror. All  those  stores,  collected  with  so  much  eagerness  during 
tne  day,  are  immediately  consumed.  The  subterraneous  receptacle 
is  the  hall,  where  the  feast  is  kept ;  every  one  repairs  thither  to 
^ke  his  repast;  all  is  in  common  throughout  the  little  republic, 
and  at  its  expence  are  the  larvtB  fed.  Too  weak  and  helpless  to 
go  a  foraging,  it  is  chiefly  in  their  behalf  the  rest  go  to  and  fro, 
bring  home  and  lay  up.  They  shortly  turn  to  chr3rsalid8,  in  which 
state  they  take  no  rood,  but  give  occasion  to  new  cares  and  solicitudes. 
All  human  precautions  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  supply 
that  degree  of  warmth  and  minute  attention,  which  the  ants  put  in 
practice  to  forward  the  instant  of  their  last  metamorphosis.  The  insect 
issuing  forth  to  a  new  life,  tears  its  white  transparant  veil ;  it  is 
then  a  real  ant,  destitute  of  wings,  if  it  has  no  sex  ;  winged,  if  it  be 
male  or  female,  always  to  be  known  by  a  small  erect  scale  placed 
on  the  thread,  which  connects  the  body  and  thorax.  The  males,  who 
are  much  smaller,  seldom  frequent  the  common  habita^tion ;  but  the 
females  much  larger,  repair  to  it  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which 
is  all  the  labour  they  undergo.  The  winter^s  cold  destroys  them. 
The  fate  which  attends  the  male  is  not  well  ascertained ;  do  they 
fall  victims  to  the  severity  of  winter  >  or  are  they  made  over 
to  the  rage  of  the  neighbouring  ants  ?  These  latter  pass  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state,  as  some  other  insects  do,  till  spring  restores  them 
to  their  wonted  activity  :  they  have,  therefore,  no  stores  for  winter, 
no  consumption  of  provisions.  What  are  commonly  sold  in  markets 
for  ant's  eggs,  are  grubs  newly  hatched,  of  which,  pheasants, 
nightingales  and  partridges,  are  yery  fond. 

**  In  Switzerland,  they  are  made  subservient  to  the  destruction 
of  caterpillars  :  which  is  done  by  hanging  a  pouch  filled  with  ants 
upon  a  tree;  and  they  making  their  escape  through  an  aperture 
contrived  on  purpose,  run  over  the  tree,  without  being  able  to  reach 
down  to  the  ground,  because  care  has  been  previously  taken,  to 
besmear  the  foot  of  the  tree  with  wet  clay  or  soft  pitch  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  compelled  by  hunger,  they  fell  upon  the  cater- 
pillars and  devour  them."* 


♦  Script.  Illust.  p.  146. 
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Of  the  principal  Buildings  in^  and  about  Jerusalem, 

The  only  places  of  consideration  remaining  to  be  described,  as  apper- 
taining to  tbe  Holy  City,  are  the  Royal  Sepulchres,  usually  called  ttte 
Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

This  extraordinary  cemetery  lies  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
present  walls,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  is  certainly  a  costly, 
and  a  princely  place  of  burial.  The  best  account  we  have  of  it  is 
that  furnished  by  Maundrell,  and  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke. 

"  The  next  place  we  came  to,*' says  the  former  traveller,  **was 
those  famous  grots  called  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  ;  but  for  what 
reason  they  go  by  that  name  is  hard  to  resolve  ;  for  it  is  certain  none 
of  the  kings,  either  of  Israel  or  Judah,  were  buried  here ;  the  holy 
Scriptures  assigning  other  places  for  their  sepulchres  ;  imless  it  may 
be  thought  perhaps  that  Hezekiah  was  here  interred,  and  that  these 
were  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David,  mentioned  2  Chnm.  xxxii.  39. 
Whoever  was  buried  here,  this  is  certain,  that  the  place  itself  discovers 
so  great  an  expense  both  of  labour  and  treasure,  that  we  may  well 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  kings.    You  approach  to  it  at  the 
east  side,  through  an  entrance  eat  out  of  the  natural  rock,  which  ad- 
mits you  into  an  open  court  of  about  forty  paces  square,  cut  down  into 
the  rock,  with  which  it  is  encompassed  instead  of  walls.  On  the  sonth 
side  of  the  court  is  a  portico,  nine  paces  long  and  four  broa^,  hewn 
likewise  out  of  the  natural  rock.  There  is  a  kind  of  architrave  running 
along  its  front,  adorned  with  sculpture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  still 
discernible,  but  by  time  much  defaced.     At  the  end  of  the  portico,  on 
the  left  hand,  you  descend  to  the  passage  into  the  sepulchres.  The  door 
is  now  so  obstructed  with  stones  and  rubbish,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  some 
difficulty  to  creep  through  it ;  but  within,  you  arrive  in  a  large  fair 
room,  about  seven  or  eight  yards  square,  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock. 
Its  sides  and  ceiling  are  so  exactly  square,  and  its  angles  so  just, 
that  no  architect  with  levels  and  plummets  could  build  a  room  more 
regular ;  and  the  whole  is  so  firm  and  entire,  that  it  may  be  called  a 
chamber  hollowed  out  of  one  piece  of  marble.     From  this  room  you 
pass  into  (I  think)  six  more,  one  within  another,  nil  nf  the  same  rabric 
with  the  first.     Of  these,  the  two  innermost  are  deeper  than  the  rest, 
having  a  second  descent  of  about  six  or  seven  steps  into  them. 

''  In  every  one  of  these  rooms,  except  the  first,  were  coffins  of 
stone  placed  in  niches  in  the  sides  of  the  chambers.     They  had  been 


•  CoDtiaued  from  p.  296. 
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at  first  covered  with  handsome  lids,  and  carved  with  garlands ;  but 
now  most  of  them  were  broke  to  pieces  by  sacrilegious  hands.  The 
sides  and  ceiling  of  the  rooms  were  always  dropping,  with  the  moist 
damps  condensing  upon  them.  To  remedy  which  nuisance,  and  to  pre- 
serve these  chambers  of  the  dead  polite  and  clean,  there  was  in  each 
room  a  small  channel  cut  in  the  floor,  which  served  to  drain  the  drops 
that  fall  constantly  into  it. 

•  '*  But  the  most  surprising  thing  belonging  to  these  subterraneous 
chambers  was  their  doors,  of  which  there  is  only  one  that  remains 
hanging,  being  left  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  puzzle  the  beholders.  It 
consisted  of  a  plank  of  stone  of  about  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  in 
its  other  dimensions  equalling  the  size  of  an  ordinary  door,  or  some- 
what less.  It  was  carved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  piece  of 
wainscot;  the  stone  of  which  it  was  made,  was  visibly  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  whole  rock ;  and  it  turned  upon  two  binges  in  the  nature 
of  axles.  These  hinges  were  of  the  same  entire  piece  of  stone  with 
the  door ;  and  were  contained  in  two  holes  of  the  immoveable  rock, 
one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom. 

**  From  this  description  it  is  obvious  to  start  a  question,  how  such 
doors  as  these  were  made  ?  whether  they  were  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
in  the  same  place  and  manner  as  they  now  hang  ?  or  whether  they 
were  brought,  and  fixed  in  their  station  like  other  doors  ?  One  of 
these  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  done  ;  and  whichsoever  part  we 
choose  as  most  probable,  it  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  not  without  its 
difficulty.  But  thus  much  I  have  to  say,  for  the  resolving  of  this 
riddle  (which  is  wont  to  create  no  small  dispute  amongst  pilgrims) , 
viz.  that  the  door  which  was  left  hanging,  did  not  touch  its  lintel  by  at 
least  two  inches  ;  so  that  I  believe  it  might  easily  have  been  lifted  up 
and  unhinged.  And  the  doors  which  had  been  thrown  down,  had  their 
hinges  at  the  upper  end  twice  as  long  as  those  at  the  bottom  ;  which 
seems  to  intimate  pretty  plainly  by  what  method  this  work  was  ac- 
complished.* 

Dr.  Clarke  describes  these  sepulchres  as  a  series  of  subterra- 
nean chambers,  forming  a  sort  of  labyrinth,  resembling  the  still  more 
wonderful  example  lying  westward  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  by  some 
called  the  sepulchres  of  the  Ptolemies.  "  Each  chamber,"  he  says, 
*' contains  a  certain  number  of  receptacles  for  dead  bodies,  not  being 
much  larger  than  our  coffins,  but  having  the  more  regular  form  of 
oblong  parallelograms  ;  thereby  differing  from  the  usual  appearance 
presented  in  the  sepulchral  crypts  of  this  country,  where  the  soros^ 
•although  of  the  same  form,  is  generally  of  very  considerable  size,  and 
resembles  a  large  cistern.  The  taste  manifested  in  the  interior  of 
these  chambers  seems  also  to  denote  a  later  period  in  the  history  of 
the  arts  :  the  skill  and  neatness  visible  in  the  carving  is  admirable, 
and  there  is  much  of  ornament  displayed  in  several  parts  of  the 
work.*  We  observed  also  some  slabs  of  marble  exquisitely  sculptu- 
red: these  wo  had  never  seen  in  the  burial-places  before  mentioned. 


*  Mi«uDdrt'Il*8  Journal. 
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The  entrance  is  by  an  open  court,  excavated  in  a  stratum  of  white 
limestone,  like  a  quarry.  It  is  a  square  of  thirty  yards.  Upon  the 
western  site  of  this  area  appears  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  twelve  yards 
wide,  exhibiting  over  the  entrance  an  architrave  with  a  beautifully 
sculptured  frieze.  Entering  this  cavern,  and  turning  to  the  left,  a 
second  architrave  appears  above  the  entrance  to  another  cavern,  but 
so  near  to  the  floor  of  the  cave  as  barely  to  admit  the  passage  of  a 
man*s  body  through  the  aperture.  We  lighted  some  wax  tapers,  and 
here  descended  into  the  first  chamber.  In  the  sides  of  it  were  other 
square  openings,  like  door-frames,  offering  passages  to  yet  interior 
chambers.  In  one  of  these  we  found  the  lid  of  a  white  marble  coffin 
(engraved  in  Le  Bruyn's  Travels,  1725) :  this  was  entirely  covered 
with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  sculpture ;  but,  like  all  the  other 
sculptured  work  about  the  place,  it  represented  nothing  of  the  human 
figure,  nor  of  any  animal,  but  consisted  entirely  of  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  principally  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  vine. 

<'  As  to  the  history  of  this  most  princely  place  of  burial,  we  shall 
find  it  difiicult  to  obtain  much  information.  That  it  was  not  what  its 
name  implies,  is  very  evident,  because  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  were  in  Mount  Zion.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  maintained 
by  Pococke,  who  considered  it  as  the  sepulchre  of  Helen,  queen  of 
Adiabene.  De  Chateaubriand  has  since  adopted  Pococke*s  opinion.f 
Indeed  it  seems  evident,  that,  by  the  royal  caves,  nothing  more  is  in- 
tended by  Josephus  than  the  regal  sepulchre  of  Helena  he  had  before 
mentioned,  thus  repeated  under  a  different  appellation.' *{; 

[To  be  Continiied.] 

*  This  a^rrees  with  Dr.  Richardson  :  '<  The  road  down  to  them  is  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  the  entrance  is  by  a  largre  door  also  cut  in  the  rock.  It  leads  into  a  deep  exca- 
vation,  open  above,  about  fifty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  about  twenty  feet 
deep.  Heaps  of  sand  and  earth  are  piled  up  along  the  sides,  and  the  whole  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  sand-pit.  The  west  end  seems  to  have  been  ornamented 
with  the  greatest  care.  A  cornice,  with  triglyph,  regulus,  and  guttse,  passes  along 
the  top,  aud  the  vine-leaf  mantles  round  the  decorations.  In  the  south-west  comer, 
a  low,  narrow  door  leads  into  a  series  of  chambers,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  excavations,  cut  in  the  rock  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  like  those  which  we 
saw  in  Malta  and  Syracuse,  all  of  which  are  now  empty,  and  the  place  is  damp  and 
disaj^rceable.  The  innermost  apartment  is  adorned  above  all  the  rest,  and  has  the 
mantling  vine,  with  dusters  of  grapes,  twined  round  the  pilasters,  and  inscribed  on 
the  sarcophagi.^* 

f  This  is  not  quite  correct.  Chateaubriand  mentions  the  opinion  as  a  plausi- 
ble  conjecture;  but  afterwards  urges  a  passage  of  Josephus,  as  an  objection; 
and,  from  another  passage  in  the  Jewish  hi^orian,  supposes  the  caverns  to 
have  been  the  sepulchre  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  **  Speaking  of  the  wall  which  Ti- 
tus erected  to  press  Jerusalem  still  more  closely  than  before,  he  says,  that  this  wall, 
returning  towards  the  north,  enclosed  the  sepulchre  of  Herod.  Now  this  is  the 
situation  of  the  royal  caverns.**— Tratwff,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.  « 

X  The  whole  of  these  theories  are  liable  to  objection.  Indeed,  considerfaig  the 
changes  of  masters  which  Jerusalem  has  suffered,  and  the  consequent  variation  in 
the  taste  of  its  possessors,  it  is  at  this  moment  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  se- 
parate the  monuments  of  high  antiquity  from  those  of  a  more  modem  age,  or  to  de- 
cide what  parts  of  their  remains  preserve  their  orig^inal  form,  and  what  parts  have 
been  subsequently  altered  or  ornamented  by  later  bands.  See  Buckingfaam*8  Tra- 
vels in  Palestine,  p.  208,  4to. 
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OF  POETIC  IMAGERY  FROM  THE  OBJECTS  OF  NATURE. 

**  The  gpreat  excellence  of  the  poetic  dialect,*'  as  ArisloUe  raost 
judiciously  remarks,  **  consists  in  perspicuity  without  meanness. 
Familiar  terms  and  words  in^  common  use  form  a  clear  and  perspi- 
cuous, but  frequently  a  low  style ;  unusual  or  foreign  expressions 
give  it  an  air  of  grandeur,  but  frequently  render  it  obscure."f  When 
We  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of  an  elevated  subject, 
we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not  borrow  assistance 
from  figures;  which,  properly  employed,  have  a  similar  effect  on 
language,  with  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and  splendid  dress  of 
a  person  of  rank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give  an  air  of  magnifi- 
cence to  him  who  wears  it.  Assistance  of  this  kind  is  often  needed 
in  prose  composition ;  but  poetry  could  not  subsist  without  it.  Hence 
figures  form  the  constant  language  of  poetry.  To  say,  that  *'  the  sun 
Hses,*'.  is  trite  and  common;  but  it  becomes  a  magnificent  image 
when  expressed,  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  done ; 

But  yonder  comes  the  poweifol  king  of  day 
R^oicing  in  the  eaat^— 

Or,  as  the  Psalmist : 

In  them  he  hath  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  son ; 

Who,  as  a  bridegroom,  cometh  out  of  his  chamber ; 

He  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.    Psalm  xix.  4,  5. 

To  say,  that  "  all  men  are  subject  to  death,'*  presents  only  a  vul- 
gar idea ;  but  it  rises  and  fills  the  imagination,  when  painted  thus 
by  Horace  : 

Pallida  mors  a?quo  palsat  pedc,  paupenim  tabernas 
Rcg-umquc  turre«. 


With  equal  pace  impartial  fate 

Knocks  at  the  palace,  as  the  cuttugc  gate— FRANCIS. 


Or, 


Omncs  eodcm  cogimur :  omnium, 
Vorsatur  uma,  serins,  ocyus, 
Sors  exitura,  et  uoj*  in  octenium 
Exilium  impositura  cymboc- 

We  all  must  tread  the  paths  of  fate  j 

And  ever  shakes  the  mortal  urn  ; 
^^Tiose  lot  embarks  us,  soon  or  late. 

On  Cliaron'H  boat ;  ah  !  never  to  return.— pRAHCii.J 


♦  Coutinned  from  p.  367.  f  ^oeU  cap.  xzii. 

X  Blciir's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  &c.  Li^ct.  xiv. 


Of  Poetic  Imagery  frofn  the  Objeets  of  Nature.  s^ 

Of  thote  expressions  which  Aristotle  calb  foreigpn,  the  principal 
force  lies  in  the  metaphor :  hat  **  as  the  temperate  and  reasona- 
hie  use  of  this  figure  enliyens  a  composition,  so  the  frequent  m- 
troduction  of  metaphors  ohscures  it,  and  if  they  Terj  commonly 
occur,  it  will  he  little  better  than  an  enigpna."*  If  the  Hehrew 
poets  be  examined  by  the  rules  and  precepts  of  this  great  philoso- 
pher and  critic,  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  they  have  assidu- 
ously attended  to  the  sublimity  of  their  compositions  by  the  alnm- 
dance  and  splendour  of  their  figures ;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  might  not  have  been  more  temperate  in  the  use  of 
them.  For  in  those  poems,  at  least,  in  which  something  of  uncommon 
grandeur  and  sublimity  is  aimed  at,  there  predominates  a  continued 
It  may  almost  be  said,  a  perpetual,  use  of  the  metaphor,  sometimes 
daringly  introduced,  sometimes  rushing  in  with  imminent  hazard 
of  propriety.  A  metaphor  thus  licentiously  intruded,  is  frequently 
continued  to  an  immoderate  extent.  The  Orientals  are  attached 
to  this  style  of  composition ;  and  many  flights  which  our  ears,  too 
fastidious  perhaps  in  these  respects,  will  scarcely  bear,  must  be 
allowed  to  the  general  freedom  and  boldness  of  these  writers.  But 
if  we  examine  the  sacred  poems,  and  consider  at  the  same  time  that 
a  g^eat  degpree  of  obscurity  must  result  from  the  total  oblivion  in 
which  many  sources  of  their  imagery  must  be  involved ;  of  which 
many  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  song  of  Solomon,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings ;  we  shall  find  cause  to 
wonder  that  in  writings  of  so  great  antiquity,  and  in  such  an  un- 
limited use  of  figurative  expression  there  should  yet  appear  so  much 
purity  aud  perspicuity,  both  in  sentiment  and  language.  In  order 
to  explore  the  real  cause  of  this  remarkable  fact,  and  to  explain  more 
accurately  the  genius  of  the  parabolic  style,  a  few  observations  must 
be  premised  concerning  the  use  of  the  metaphor  in  the  Hebrew 
poetry. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Hebrew  poets  frequently  make  use  of 
imagery  borrowed  from  common  life,  and  from  objects  well  known 
and  familiar.  On  this  the  perspicuity  of  figurative  language  will 
be  found  in  a  great  measure  to  depend :  for,  a  principal  use  of  meta- 
phors is  to  illustrate  the  subjectliy  a  tacit  comparison  ;  but  if,  instead 
of  familiar  ideas,  we  introduce  such  as  are  new,  and  not  perfectly 
undei*8tood  ;  if  we  endeavour  to  demonstrate  what  is  plain  by  what  is 
occult,  instead  of  making  a  subject  clearer,  we  render  it  more 
perplexed  and  difficult.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  we  must 
take  care,  not  only  to  avoid  the  violent  and  too  frequent  use  of 
metaphors,  but  also  not  to  introduce  such  as  are  obscure  and  but 
slightly  related.  From  these  causes,  and  especially  from  the  latter, 
arises  the  difficulty  of  the  Latin  satirist  Persius  ;  and  but  for  the 
uncommon  accuracy  of  the  sacred  poets  in  this  respect,  we  should 
now  be  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  a  single  word  of  their  produc- 
tions. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Hebrews  not  only  deduce  their  metaphors 

»  Ariflt.  Poet.  cap.  xsii.  &  Quint,  viii.  6. 
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the  power  of  darkness.  Christ,  m  the  lan^age  of  the  prophet,  m 
the  sun  of  righteousness ;  who,  as  the  nataral  sun  revives  the  grass 
and  renews  the  year,  brings  on  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  aodl 
is  the  great  restorer  of  all  things  in  the  kingdom  of  grace ;  shining 
with  the  new  light  of  life  and  immortality,  to  those  who  once  sat  m 
dariuiess  and  the  shadow  of  death.  And  the  church  has  warning  t» 
receive  him  under  this  glorious  character : 

-  Arise,  shUie ;  for  thy  light  is  come^ 
And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  is  risen  upon  thee !    Isa.  fac.  1. 

When  he  was  manifested  to  the  eyes  of  men,  he  called  himself  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  promised  to  give  the  same  light  to  those  that 
foUow  him.  In  the  absence  of  Christ  as  the  personal  light  of  the 
world,  his  place  is  supplied  by  the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is 
still  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  paths.  The  word  of 
prophecy  \%  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  ;  and  as  we  study 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  so  we  must  give  heed  to  this  light,  as  if  we 
would  see  things  to  come. 

The  moon  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  church,  which  receives 
its  light  from  Christ,  as  the  moon  from  the  sun ;  therefore  the  re- 
novation of  the  moon  signifies  the  renovation  of  the  chnroh.  The 
angels  or  ruling  ministers  in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  (Rev.  ii. 
and  iii.),  are  signified  by  the  setien  stars ^  because  his  ministers  hold 
forth  the  word  of  life,  and  their  light  shines  before  men  in  this  mor- 
tal state,  as  the  stars  give  light  to  the  world  in  the  night-season ; 
of  which  light  Christians  in  general  partake,  and  are  therefore  called 
the  children  of  the  light.* 

The  sun^  moon^  and  starSy  also  figuratively  represent  kings, 
people,  and  princes  or  rulers,  as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  23 ;  and  Ezek.  xxxii. 
7.  For,  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophets  is  taken  from  the 
analogy  between  the  world  natural,  and  an  empire  or  kingdom  con- 
sidered as  a  world  politic.  Accordingly,  the  whole  world  natural, 
consisting  of  heaven  and  earth,  signifies  the  whole  world  politic, 
consisting  of  thrones  and  people,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  considered  in 
prophecy  :  and  the  things  in  that  world  signify  the  analogous  things 
in  this.  For  the  heavens  and  the  things  therein  signify  thrones 
and  dignities,  and  those  who  enjoy  them;  and  the  earth,  with 
the  things  thereon,  the  inferior  people ;  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth,  called  Hades,  or  Hell,  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  part 
of  them.  Great  earthqnakes,  and  the  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth 
are  put  for  the  shaking  of  kingdoms,  so  as  to  distract  and  overthrow 
them ;  the  creating  a  new  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  passing  of  an 
old  one,  or  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  world,  for  the  rise  and  ruin 
of  a  body  politic  signified  thereby.  The  sun,  for  the  whole  species 
and  race  of  kings,  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  politic ;  the  moon 
for  the  body  of  the  common  people,  considered  as  the  king*s  wife ; 
the  stars,  for  subordinate  princes  and  great  men ;  or  for  bishops  and 
rulers  of  the  people  of  God,  when  the  sun  is  Christ : — setting  of  the 


*  The  Rev.  W.  Jones*  Lectures  on  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  Lect.  ii. 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 
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fion,  moon,  and  stars;   darkening  the  snn,  huming  the  moon  into 
blood,  and  falling  of  stars,  for  the  ceasing  of  a  kingdom.* 

There  are,  moreover,  other  images  from  natural  objects,  which, 
although  in  some  measure  common  to  other  nations  as  weU  as  the 
Hebrews,  are  nevertheless,  from  the  situation  and  nature  of  the 
country,  much  better  known  and  more  familiar  to  them.  There  is 
no  metaphor  more  frequent  in  the  sacred  poems,  than  that  by  which 
sudden  and  great  calamities  are  expressed  under  the  figure  of  a 
deluge  of  waters.  This  metaphor  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  as  if  directly  taken  from  the  nature  and 
state  of  the  country.  The  river  Jordan  was  immediately  before  their 
eyes,f  which  annually  overflowed  its  banks ;  for  the  snows  of  Le- 
banon and  the  neighbouring  mountains  being  melted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  the  waters  of  the  river  were  often  suddenly 
augmented  by  the  torrents  which  burst  forth  from  them.  The  whde 
country  of  Palestine,^:  indeed  was  watered  by  very  few  perennial 
currents;  but  being  chiefly  mountainous,  was  exposed  to  frequent 
floods,  rushing  violently  along  the  valleys  and  narrow  passages,  after 
great  tempests  of  rain,  which  periodically  took  place  at  certain  sea- 
sons ;  and  on  this  account  Moses§  himself  commends  to  the  Israelites 
the  country  which  they  were  about  to  invade,  as  being  totally  different 
from  every  thing  they  had  experienced  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  desert 
of  Arabia.  This  image,  therefore,  though  known  to  all  poets,  and 
adopted  by  most,  may  be  accounted  peculiarly  familiar,  local  in  a 
manner  to  the  Hebrews,  and  of  consequence  we  cannot  wonder  at 
its  frequent  introduction  into  their  compositions.  The  prophet  seems 
to  have  depicted  the  face  of  nature  exactly  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
and  to  have  adapted  it  to  the  figurative  description  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, when,  from  the  banks  of  Jordan,  and  the  mountains  at  the  head 
of  that  river,  he  pours  forth  the  tempestuous  violence  of  his  sorrow 
with  a  force  of  language  and  an  energy  of  expression,  which  have  been 
seldom  equalled : 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  in  the  voice  of  thy  cataracts ; 
All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  have  gone  over  me.|| 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  though  this 
metaphor  is  so  usual  in  all  the  other  sacred  writers,  whenever  an 
occasion  presents  itself  of  introducing  it,  the  author  of  Job,  in  the 
whole  of  that  poem,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  presented 
excellent  opportunities  of  employing  it,  has  not  more  than  twice,^ 
and  then  but  slightly,  made  the  least  allusion  to  it.  Nature,  indeed, 
presented  a  different  aspect  to  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  of  that 
most  noble  poem,  if,  as  many  learned  men  conjecture,  it  was  com- 
posed in  some  part  of  Arabia,  for  which,  we  confess,  there  is  gpreat 
appearance  of  argument,  from  that  famous  simile,**    in  which  he 


*  Sur  I.  Newton,  Observations  on  the  Prophecies,  Part  I.  chap.  ii. 
t  Josh.  ill.  15  ;  1  Chron.  xii.  15 ;  Eccles.  xxiv.  26. 
J  See  Sandy'H Travels,  B.  III.  §  Dent,  viii.7;  xi.  10,  11. 

II  Psal.  xcii.  8.  f  See  Job  xxii.  11 ;  xxvii.  ^. 
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compares  his  friend  with  the  perfidious  brook ;  a  comparison  manr- 
festlj  taken  from  the  rocky  parts  of  Arabia,  and  adorned  by  many 
images  proper  to  that  region,* 

We  must  not  omit  noticing  in  this  place,  those  images  which  are 
derived  from  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  the  earth  recreated  with  rain; 
which  are  indeed  used  by  other  poets,  but  more  frequently  by  the  Orien- 
tals, to  whom  nothing  was  more  grateful.  For  the  scarcity  of  water, 
the  paucity  of  showers,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer,  to- 
gether with  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  rendered  these  more 
elegant  and  jocund  comparisons  in  the  east  than  with  us.  In  spring 
and  summer,  if  the  east  wind  continues  to  blow  a  few  days,  the  fields 
are  in  general  so  parched,  that  scarcely  a  blade  of  any  thing  gpreen 
remains ;  many  rivers  and  streams  are  dried  up,  the  others  are  ren- 
dered briny,  and  all  nature  seems  at  the  point  of  dissolution.  After 
a  plentiful  shower,  however,  the  fields  revive  beyond  all  expectation, 
the  rivers  resume  their  course,  and  the  springs  pour  forth  more  de« 
licious  water ;  the  whole  face  of  nature  is  changed ;  which  introduces 
much  higher  ideas  of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like  causes 
can  suggest  to  us.  Hence  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent  al- 
lusions among  them  to  "  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is  ;*' 
and  hence,  to  describe  a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  their  me- 
taphors are  founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out 
of  springs  in  the  desert.     Thus  Isaiah  : 

The  desert,  and  the  waste,  shall  be  g^Iad  ; 

And  the  wilderness  shall  rc>)oice  and  flourish , 

For  in  the  wilderness  shall  burst  forth  waters. 

And  torrents  in  the  desert : 

And  the  g^lowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool, 

And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs : 

And  in  the  haunt  of  dragons  shall  spring  forth 

The  grass,  with  the  reed  and  the  bulrush.     Isa.  xxx¥.  1,  6,  7. 

Mahomet  makes  use  of  this  idea  frequently,  as  figurative  of  the  re- 
surrection, and  in  this  he  shows  himself  no  less  of  a  philosopher  than 
a  poet.  Dr.  Russel  has  described  this  regeneration  of  nature  in 
most  lively  colours  in  his  Natural  History  of  Aleppo^  a  book 
which  every  man  ought  to  read,  who  wishes  not  only  literally  to 
understand  the  Oriental  writers,  but  to  feel  them.  Indeed,  for  want 
of  this,  many  similes  appear  to  us  bold  and  unusual,  which  among 
the  Oriental  writers  have  a  proper  and  distinct  signification.  In 
Isaiah  there  are  many  allusions  of  this  nature,  the  favourable  or 
adverse  state  of  the  nations  being  frequently  expressed  by  this  image, 
which  many  commentators  have  attempted  to  explain  with  more 
exactness  than  a  poetical  idea  will  bear.  They  have  taken  what  the 
prophet  meant  figuratively,  sometimes  in  a  literal  sense ;  and  at 
other  times,  they  have  explained  every  thing  in  a  mystical  manner, 
and  have  pretended  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  water^  who  are 
those  that  are  thirsty^  &c.  intermingling  many  pious  reflections,  but 
utterly  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  such  as  never  once  entered  the 
mind  of  the  poet.  For  it  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the  poet 
to  write  enigmas,  but  to  illustrate  and  adorn  the  beautiful  figure  which 

•  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lect.  yi. 
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I)c  introduces.     Thus  he  aaiplifies  the  same  image  in  a  different 
manner,  in  chap.  xli.  ver,  17,   18,  19. 

The  poor  and  tlie  needy  seek  for  water,  and  there  is  none ; 

Their  tong^ue  i»  parched  with  thir^ : 

I  Jehovah  will  answer  them ; 

The  God  of  Israel,  I  will  not  forsake  them. 

I  will  open  in  the  hif^  places  rivers ; 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys,  fountains ; 

I  will  make  the  desert  a  standing  pool ; 

And  the  dry  ground  streams  of  waters. 

In  the  wilderness  I  will  give  the  cedars. 

The  acacia,  the  myrtle,  and  the  tree  producing  oil : 

I  will  plant  the  fir-tree  in  the  desert ; 

The  pine,  and  the  box  together. 

This  is  admirable  painting,  and  displays  a  most  happy  boldness  of 
invention  ;  the  trees  of  various  kinds  transplanted  from  their  native 
soils  to  grow  together  in  the  desert ;  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine,  which 
are  indigenous  to  Lebanon,  to  which  snow  and  rain,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  moisture  seem  almost  essential ;  the  olive,  which  is  the 
native  of  Jerusalem  :  the  Egyptian  thorn,  indigenous  to  Arabia ; 
both  of  them  requiring  a  dry  soil ;  and  the  myrtle,  which  flourishes 
most  on  the  sea-shore.* 

Though  trees  and  flowers,  the  forest  and  the  cultivated  field, 
suggest  to  them,  in  common  with  poets  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
many  beautiful  figures ;  yet,  in  order  to  relish  their  images  of  this 
kind,  we  must  take  notice,  that  several  of  them  arise  from  the  par- 
ticular climate  and  soil  of  Judea.  The  frequent  recurrence  to  natu- 
ral objects,  and  particularly  to  plants  and  trees,  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  that  it  might  almost  be  called  the  botanical 
poetry.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  at  all  extraordinary, 
if  we  consider  that  the  greater  part  of  that  people  were  occupied  with 
tilling  the  ground,  aud  keeping  their  flocks ;  and  farther,  that  the 
cultivation  of  poetry,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  learned,  was 
so  generally  diffused,  that  every  valley  reechoed  the  songs  of  the 
shepherds.  Hence,  in  the  very  few  remains  of  the  Hebrew  writings 
which  are  come  down  to  us,  there  are  upwards  of  250  botanical 
terms,  which  none  use  so  frequently  as  the  poets:  and  this  cir- 
cumstance g^ves  an  air  of  pastoral  elegance  to  their  poetry,  which 
any  modem  writer  will  emulate  in  vain.f  But,  in  readrag  their 
works,  we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judaea.  The 
palm-trees  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  ever  rising  in  view ;  while  a 
variety  of  herbs,  plants,  and  trees,  among  which  may  be  clearly 
distinguished  the  aloe  (Psa.  xlv.  8;  Cant.  iv.  14)  ;  the  hyssop 
(1  Kings,  iv.  3d);  the  spikenard  (Cant.  i.  12);  the  myrtle  (Isa.  xlv. 
19;  Iv.  13);  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valley  (Cant,  ii/ 
1,  16;  iv.  5  ;  v.  13),  impart  beauty  and  fragrance  to  this  highly 
favoured  land : — *'  a  good  land — a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  foun- 
tains and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  ;*'— «  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey;*' — ''  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 

*  See  Michaelis*  Notes  to  Lowth,  Lect.  vi.  f  Ibid. 
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Tiaes  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranites ;  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey, 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  they  may  dig  hrass." 

Finally,  there  is  a  species  of  imagery  derived  also  from  natural 
objects  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  Among  the  mountains 
of  Palestine,  the  most  remarkable,  and  consequently  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  sacred  poetry,  are  Mount  Lebanon  and  Mount  Carmel : 
the  one,  remarkable  as  well  for  its  height  as  for  its  age,  magnitude, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  cedars  which  adorned  its  summit,  exhi- 
biting a  striking  and  substantial  appearance  of  strength  and  majes- 
ty :  the  other,  rich  and  fruitful,  abounding  with  vines,  olives,  and 
delicious  fruits,  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  both  by  nature  and  cul- 
tivation, and  displaying  a  delightAil  appearance  of  fertility,  beauty, 
and  grace.  The  different  form  and  aspect  of  these  two  mountains  is 
most  accurately  defined  by  Solomon,  when  he  compares  the  manly 
fignity  with  Lebanon,*  and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  female 
with  Carmel.  Each  of  them  suggests  a  difierent  general  image, 
which  the  Hebrew  poets  adopt  &r  different  purposes,  expresssing 
that  by  a  metaphor,  which  more  timid  writers  would  delineate  by 
a  direct  comparison.  Thus  Lebanon  is  used,  by  a  very  bold  figure, 
ibr  the  whole  people  of  the  Jews,  or  for  the  state  of  the  church  ;t  for 
Jerusalem  ;t  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;§  for  the  king  of  AssjrriaH 
even,  and  tor  his  army ;  for  whatever,  m  a  word,  is  remarkable, 
august,  and  sublime :%  and  in  the  same  manner  whatever  possesses 
much  fertility,  wealth,  or  beauty,  is  called  Carmel.**  Thus  too, 
by  the  fat  rams,  heifers,  and  bulls  of  Basan,f  f  by  the  wild  beast 
of  the  reeds,  or  lion  of  Jordan,  are  denoted  the  insolent  and  cruel 
tyrants  of  the  Gentiles.  In  this  and  other  imagery  of  the  same 
kind,  though  the  sacred  writers  presume  to  attempt  what  would  not 
be  allowed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  yet  they  cannot  be  accused 
of  any  deficiency  in  perspicuity  or  elegance,  especially  if  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  objects  which  furnished  them  with  this  imagery 
were  all  familiar,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  indigenous 
to  the  Hebrews.JJ 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that,  in  the  images 
of  the  awful  and  terrible,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abound,  they 
plainly  drew  their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the  elements, 
and  those  concussions  of  nature,  with  which  their  climate  rendered 
them  acquainted.  Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequent;  which  were 
sometimes  accompanied  by  land-slips,  in  which  pieces  of  ground, 
lying  on  a  declivity,  are  removed  from  their  place.  To  these  the 
Psalmist  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  mountains  being  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (Psal.  xlvi.  2.)  ;  of  their  **  skipping  like 
lambs,  and  the  little  hills  like  young  sheep"  (Psal.  cxiv.  4,  6.)  ; 
and  the  prophet  Isaiah  describes  with  great  majesty  a  scene  of  this 
description,  when 


•  Cant.  V.  15 ;  vii.  5.  f  Isai.  xxxiii.  9  :  xxxv.  2. 

J  Isai.  xxxvii.  24  >  Jer.  xxii.  6,  23.  §  Zech.  xi.  1. 

II  Isai.  X.  34.  f  Isai.  xi.  13.     See  Erek.  xxxi, 

*•  See  as  above,  and  Isai.  x.  18;  Mic.  vii.  14  j  Jer.  iv.  26. 

tt  P«*al.  xxii.  13  ;  Ezek,  xxxix.  18;  Amos  iv.  1. 

JJ  Lowth  on  the  Sac.  Poet,  of  the  Heb.  Lect.  vi. 
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Tbe  earth  reeleth  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard  & 

And  moveth  this  way  and  that  like  a  lodge  for  tbe  night.    laa.  zziv.  SO. 

Tornadoes  or  whirlwinds,  and  daikiMt^  ftfDoWed  hf  tkttnder, 
lightning,  and  rain,  or  hail,  were  also  very  frequent  daring  the 
winter  and  cold  season  in  Jndaea  and  Arabia,  and  far  exceeded  any 
thing  of  that  sort  which  h^pens  in  more  temperate  regions.  From  these 

ghenomena,  the  sacred  writers  have  borrowed  many  yery  expressiye 
g^resj  and  allusions.  Mr.  Horier,  describing  the  whirlwinds  of 
Persia,  says,  that  they  swept  along  the  country  in  different  direcUons 
in  a  manner  truly  terrific.  **  They  earti^  away  in  their  Tortex 
sand,  brancheSi  and  the  stubble  of  Uie  fields,  and  really  appeared  tp 
inake  a  cominunication  between  ^bo  earth  and  the  clouds.  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  imagery  used  by  tho  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  alludes 
to  this  phenomenon,  is  very  striking.  *  The  whirlwind  shad  take 
them  away  as  stubble*  (Isa.  xl.  il4.f,  ^  teased  as  the  chaff  of  the 
mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the  whirl* 
wind'  (Isa.  xvii.  id.).  In  the  Psalms  (Ixxxiii.  IS.)  we  read, 
*  Make  them  like  a  wheel ;  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind.'  This 
is  happily  illustrated  by  tiie  rotauwy  motion  of  the  whirlwind,  which 
frequently  impds  a  bit  of  stubble  over  a  waste,  juBl  Hke  a  wheel 
aet  in  a  rapid  motion."o  And  in  those  cireumstances  of  terror,  with 
which  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is  described  in  the  eighteenth 
Psalm,  when  **  He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion 
round  about  him  were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky ; 
when  hail-stones  and  fiery  meteors  were  his  voice ;  and  when,  at 
ins  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  were  seen,  iod  the  fou^Uu 
timis  of  the  hills  discovered ;"  though  there  may  be  some  reference 
le  the  history  of  God*s  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more 
probable,  that  the  figures  were  taken  direefly  from  those  commo* 
lions  of  nature  wiUi  which  the  author  was  acquainted,  and  which  sug- 
gested stronger  and  nobler  images  than  what  now  occur  tp  us. 

In  a  wo^,  we  nmy  geneially  remark  upon  Uiis  head,  that  all 
poetry,  and  particularlv  l^t  of  the  Hebrews,  deduces  its  principal 
ornaments  or  imagery  from  natural  objects :  and  since  these  images 
are  formed  in  the  mind  of  each  writer,  and  expressed  confimnably 
to  what  occurs  to  his  senses,  it  cannot  otherwise  haj^n,  but  that, 
through  diversity  of  situation,  some  will  be  more  (amUiar,  some  aU 
most  peculiar  to  certain  natioiis ;  and  even  those  which  seem  niost  ge- 
neral, will  always  have  some  latent  ocmnexion  with  their  immediate 
urigin,  and  with  their  native  soiL  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  critic, 
therefore,  to  remark,  as  fat  as  is  possible,  the  situation  and  habits 
,6f  the  anUior,  the  natural  Wttoty  of  his  country,  and  the  seeae  of 
the  poem.  Unless  we  continually  attend  to  these  points,  we  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  certainty  concerning 
the  elegante  or  propriety  of  the  sentiments :  the  plainest  will  some- 
tines  eMape  our  observatiiB;  the  peculiar  and  mterior  excellenciea 
udll  remasa  totally  etmeealed^t 

*  ^  fTo  be  conthioed.] 

•  Hqner^^  Second  Jonrne/,  p.  202, 

t  BbnopLowth  on  fheSMred  Poetry  of  tbe  Hebrews.  Leet.  vfi. 
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9L  3$i!ilt08rap|^(cal  anii  iSrfHcal  Account 

OF 
THE  VARIOUS  EDITIONS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTTAMENTB.* 


BIBUA  HEBRAICA,  CUM  PUNCTIS. 

BiBieJA  Hebraica  Integra  cum  puncti$  et  accentihus,  Simeinif 
per  Abrahamvm  filium  Rabbi  Cbajim  ^tsaurenMem^  ha- 
hitantem  Bononia^  feria  III,  die  XI  mensis  iiar^  anno  mi- 
noris  supputationi$  jud^ica  246,  (MCCCC  LXXXVIII), 
small  folk). 

We  haye  taken  the  title  of  this  celebrated  edition  from  Bnmet ;  it 
is  so  extraordinarily  rare  that  a  cursory  sight  of  the  book,  so  as 
to  enable  as  to  give  a  more  accurate  account,  can  scarcely  be 
aiiticipated.  Masch,  in  his  edition  of  Le  Long,  has  g^ven  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  Pentatench, 
which  has  apparently  aflforded  M.  Brunet  the  title  we  haye  giyea 
above. . 

The  following  is  the  Latin  translation  inserted  by  Masch : 
Ad  calcem  Pentatefuchi  leguntur  hec  verba. 
ISt  absolutum  est  opus  ministerii  sanctitatis,  hoc  est  Viginti  qaatuor 
libri  sacri,  sapiens  ad  docendum  legem  in  Israel,  excellens 
et  illustris  Josua  Selomo,  (videat  semen,  producat  dies  yit», 
amen,)  filius  illustris  sapientissimi  Israel  Nathan,  feria  tertia, 
XI,  mensis  Jiar  anno  nodf  i*  ^*  ^^^^  juxta  minorem  supputa- 
tionem  (qui  est  Christi  1488.)  manu  minimi  in  familia  sua  nddis 
Chalcographi,  Abraham  F.  illustris  Rabbi  Hhaiim  felicis  me- 
morise, ex  piis  viris,  hoc  est  judtBis^  terrae  Pisauri,  qui  Bononise 
resident.     Impressum  opus  Soncini. 

This  volume  consists,  says  Brunet,  of  380  leaves,  printed  in 
double  columns  :  but  Masch  states  the  number  of  leaves  to  be  less, 
his  words  are,  **  constat  volumen  foliis  S7S." 

Of  the  great  rarity  of  this  Editio  princeps  of  Hdi>rew  Bibles,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  afford  any  other  proof,  than,  that  since  tiie 
Crevenna  sale  a  copy  has  not  appeared  in  any  collection :  that 
sold  for  1 1 00  fr.  Indeed,  only  nine  copies  of 'it  are  known  to  be  in 
existence  :  the  Bodleian  library,  and  that  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
possess  the  only  two  copies  in  England. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  opinions 
relative  to  the  accuracy  of  this  work,  "  Continet  heec  editio,'*  says 
Kennicott,  *<  aliquot  millia  variationum,  quorum  nonnnlla  magni 
sunt  momenti;   quo  argumento  extra  dubium  refutatur  opinio  i«ta. 


•  CoQtijiued  from  page  332.  f  Masch  has  added  (lege  non.) 
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qasB  usque  ad  duos  adhine  annos,  apud  eniditos  obtinnerat,  Biblia 
Hebraica  impressa  onmia  aut  proraiis  ant  quam  mazime  ■ibi-myiettiii 
consentire.*'  Masch  tells  us,  **  In  duod^pim  mille  verbis  Hpoghtia^ 
nam  editionem  ab  hac  antiquissima  discedere/' 


BiBUA  HRBRAiCAf  Brtxia :  Gbrsonis  F.  Moais  Soncinati$ 
iia  t.  e,  3d4,  mtn.  tuppnt.  fChritti^  1494),  4to. 

Tbis  is  a  very  rare  edition,  some  bibliographers  call  it  larg;e 
8vo.,  it  seems  to  have  been  conlbanded  with,  or  rather  through  a 
mistake,  given  under  the  date  1466,  but  **  error  latet  in  numero 
anni;  si  quidem  1494,  legendum  fnisset,  quo  anno  Gbrsom  Brizise 
codicem  sacrum  praelo  iterum  submisit.  Nee  ea  aetate  tjrjpographift 
jndaica  in  Italia  exstrneta  fait;  antiqutssimus  enim  libellus  typis 
ezseriptus  est  R.  Levi  b.  Gerson  Conunentarius  in  Jobum,  1477'f 
Bve.  nee  Gersom  Venetiis  artem  suam  exercuit.*'  Gomp.  Wolfius, 
vol.  iv.  p.  108,  et  Le  Long,  ed.  Masch,  pars.  l.  p*  7*  not  L 


Biblia  Hebraic  a  9  PisoMri  excusa  typo   minuMculo  ehganii^ 
oum  punctisy  1494,  Svo. 

Some  dispute  has  arisen  among  the  learned  as  to  the  number 
of  Pisaurian  Bibles,  (Hebrew).  J.  H.  Hottingerus  observes  upon 
this  point,  **  Prima  observatur  prodiisse  editio  anno  Christi  149I9 
in  fobo,  quarto  et  octavo,  qute  emendatissima  est,  sed  raro  nostris 
visa.  Buxtorfius  monet  exemplar  in  8vo.  ejusmodi  apud  judms 
serael  tantum  se  vidisse.  Proximo  successit  editio  Pisaurensis  ann. 
Chr.  1494,  8vo.  quam  nuper  demum  inspicere  mihi  contigit.  As- 
servatur  enim  in  BibUotbeca  nostra  Carolina,  qua  jam  ann.  Chr. 
1500,  usus  erat.  litterarum  Hebraicarum  in  Helvetia  fslicissioNis 
restaurator  Conradus  Pellicanus,  Theologns  Basileensis,  poStea  Ti- 
gurinus,  de  qua  ipse  in  vita  sua :  Eodem  anno  (1500)  providentia 
Dei  contigit  Bibliopolam  Tubingensem  attulisse  Biblia  Hebraica 
Integra,  minima  forma  impressa  Pisauri  in  Italia,  quae  nemocura* 
bat.  Ego  audiens,  rogavi  vimm,  sineret  me  opus  aliquot  dieboa 
inspicere ;  dedit,  d^cens,  floreqp  cum  dimidio*  posse  emi.  Audiens 
tam  parvo  aere  comparari  posse,  exultavi,  etc.*'  Thus  it  will  be 
observed  that  Hettinger  attributes  three  several  editions  to  the  year 
1491 9  when  it  is  generally  acknowled|^  that  not  one  appeared, 
and  he  also  mistakes  the  number  of  editions  published  in  the  year 
1494.  The  testimony  of  the  learned  Buxtorf  is  of  great  authority, 
**  Biblia  Hebraea  nuda^f  in  fol.  et  in  quarto  impressa  anno  1494, 
correctissime.  Ibidem  quoque,  in  8vo.,  excusa  tjrpo  minuscule 
eleganti,  eum  punctiSf  quale  exemplar  semel  tantum  apud  judseos 


*  Equal  to  about  tea-pence  Esgliah.  f  Nnda,  i.  e.  ilae  ponetik 

2   F   2 


Vidi;^  This  i^Tifdenoe  appelupt  to  ub  oonolttiiT6»  mJI  We  dwil  haT« 
^coNumTto  «iotiee  the  Pi«t«nMi  editioDS^  'tfff»e  |N»fte#t4,  In  tibmr 
prefer  pkcli* ; 

BiBLlA  Hrbrjea  vinis  divisa  columnisy  Pisauri^  1517.  fol. 

Praoet  observes,  this  edition  is  in  two  parts«  respectiyelj  dated 
1511 — 17,  and  ^s  is  verified  h^  the  following  sentence  given  by 
Masch : 

Ad  calcem  legnntwr  hiefc  verha  dMuractere  exilk»i  RablMibioo. 

Onnis  oatnamatienb  Iridi  fifltonu  Hans  IHo  0*  M.  ^t  ood* 
lesMs  BumDie  monmit  ejusw  Qttando  qnidetn  irtprobi  nim  inValiie* 
runt  tt  oie  perderent*  Benedicam  D<Miidno^  ^u  itoe  nim  debit 
pviudam  dentibm  lUerani.  Bdee  ehmn  inNi  misencordia  sna:  suffieK 
Mfy  utilcrfkoarefli  et  pierfictrem  retimunM  IHxi  mei  saacti  J«i^r4 
fmMis  iwkf^*  Facta,  est  astern  iltius  consummatio  per  maiMls  mir 
wmA  typofntphofttoi,  exigvi  inter  ditfoipnloa  unius  ex  ffl&is  Sonciok 
vulgo  Sonicilwtibns  neti  in  Jndea  et  in  Israel,  anno  377.  vtau 
supput.  (sed  Christi  1517.)  prime  mensis  Adar.  Deus  illuminet  nos, 
et  ponat  inter  nos  benedictionem  et  pacem.     Amen. 

This  edition  is  very  rare,  the  pecoliarities  appertaining  to  its 
a!i¥8iigeiheM,  p^rtienlarly  the  omission  of  points  in  eetne  paiCl,  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  LeLong  by  Masdi,  pat^w  I.  p.  IS,  1 4k 


BtBLiA    HBBUJBAf    Codex  mem^ranaceouEf  im  /^lio   typii  €jr* 
i^aaa  -citm  punctii^    Sine  loco  et  anno^ 

BiBLtA    HstiHiMM^    chafradiere  magno   tt  ekgemtismk^^  J6iio. 
Sine  1^0  nut  «H^e. 

Whether  this  be  one  or  two  editions  we  are  unable  to  deter- 
Siine  from  Masch,*  but  we  apprehend  he  refers  to  one  edition  with 
two  titles ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  sight  of  this  veiy 
rare  volume,  of  which  a  very  ample,  and  in  some  respects,  a  d^ 
aultery  account,  may  be  seen  in  Le  Long  hj  Masch»  pars.  4>. 
pu  14.  et  seq^ 

BiBLiA    Hebraica,    cum  quibuidam    vnriantibus    iectioniius^ 

quee  in   Pentateucho  paucissimtB    suM^    in  ceteris    iihris 

frequentioresj  Ato.     Venetiis  opera  Danieus  Bombehoi^ 

5278  (1518),    anno  XVI y  Leonardi   Loredani  Ihtcii  Vene- 

tiarum. 

^     There  are  two  editie»  of  this  very  rare  volme,  bearing  the 


*  Some  indulgence  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  granted  to  the  writer  for  an? 
omission  or  error  which  may  be  detected,  situated  as  be  is  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  desttCittte  oftlie  handmaid  to  accurate  <HHn|xMlti<Ni—>^  JMrarp  qf  AJkrtmot. 


K 


Of  the  various  Editions  tffke  Oldut^d  Nsw  ftestaments.  44^ 

sai^e  date.  T]ke  one  cootains  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  Chaldaic 
paraphrase,  and  the  other,  now  under  deacription,  contains  onljA 
the  Hebrew. 

It  baa  beep  aaaArte4  by  aome,  that  the  first  ec|itieQ  of  th^  He- 
brew Bible,  bj  Bombergus,  waa  printed  at  Vfniice»  Iv^U,  4tQ,^ 
w)ii|at  otbfra,  and  amongst  them,  Humphrey  Hflidy»  tha^  it  bes^r^,t|^e 
data  1491 9  also  printed  at  Venice,  but  both  pafiies.  ar^  in  e^fpr^^ 
since  the  first  edition  is  that  of  1518,  above  speci^ed;  itte  fafit  is,: 
that  Bomberg^  did  not  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  until  after  the  year  1515,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  preface  of  the  first  editioii,  BiBLiofiuM  Rabbikiooeuia^ 
an.  1518. 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  various  edition^  pro7 
duced  by  Bombergus,  to  whom  flebrew  literature  is  greatly^  iii-' 
debted« 

BiBhiA  Hbbraica  secundo  impressoy  in  4tqi,  Venetiis  nomine 
Daniblis  BomatBROJ^  et  in  e^us  dows»^  operm  Frairum 
Filiomm  Baruc,  mense  AluK  qnsio  aa-it  281  (15^1). 

This  second  edition  of  Daiiii4  Poinh€ffg|m  i^  very  r^re.  ^1  i)ie 
confolusiQu  of  t)ia  whole  work  we  $nd  the  fpUo^iring  i^otei  in  Qebr^w, 
l|y  the  editwr, 
Impr^^sufn  secundit  vice  oi^^i  9tfi4i(3i  per  fratrf^,  FilMff  Paruchi 

Adelkind  mense  S^lul,  ^uu^p  2a  I »  QUModatQ  Panielia  Bombergi  et 

in  domp  eius, 


BiBUA  Hbbbaka  iettio  impressm^  tm  4lo,  Vonctiis,  oprrn 
Danibus  Bombbboi^  anno  n^'^rXf  UBy  (15!I3)« 

BiBLiA  Hbbraica  tertio  impressa,  cum  ^uihusdam  varianti^ 
bns  i^ecli^i^iM,  tn  4(a.  ^eneti^i  m  d^mq  D^Nl^us 
BoMB^H^^r  9PPra  CoBi^BhiM  m^uqt    Mei^^  ^kflar,    ojfq^ 

nit^9   288,     (1528) 


.M. 


This  edition,  of  which  the  two  voHtmes  appeared  at  diAr^t 

times*,  waa  eemmeBced  inthe  year  1525,  and  completed,  aa  appeara 

by  the  tifle,  in  152B  :   at  the  end  of  the  ^t  voli^me  ia  the  fol^iwing 

note  in  Hebrew,  thus  vendered  by  Maaeh :  .        .  .! 

Impresaa  sunt  BibKa  tertia  vice  per  Danielem  Bonberpim  AntJ' 

werpjensem*    V^netiis,  1525. 
And  in  like  m^ner  a,t  tb^  end  of  die  sepond  volume :  *'; 

Impresaa  sunt  tertia  vice  omai  oura  pv  Corneliim  fiUuip  Bafucfaai 

Adelkind  mense  Adar  rtfemt  288  (1528),  in  dmno  Domini  Bonu 

bergi,  qqem  Deus  servet. 


i««M*. 


•  C;.  I^fp^fus  i«  mist^kkieii^  wbei^  \t  o^i«pr?es  In  hit  ^ift}  Vliit:  9t^& 
xi&ittXl  (p.  89,  «c.),  that  the  wbole  worit  wat  ^blMied  in  tbe  ifM  itljt^u 
least  the  internal  eridence  of  the  notes  given  above  pr<ive  tb6  contra^. 
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BiBUA   Hebraic  A   quarto  impressa^  in  4to»      Venetiis,    Da- 

NIRLI8  BOMBERGI.  %"Tn9  ItOS  [\5SS).' 

Masch  tells  us  **  banc  editionem  non  integpnini  codicem  sacrum. 
Bed  tantommodo  Pentateudrain  cum  libiis  festiyalibus  oontinere 
sequitur."  Then  why  does  he  place  it  among  editions  of  the  whole 
Bible  ?  we  g^ve  it  merely  to  complete  the  series  of  editions  pnb- 
lished  by  Bomberg. 

BiBLJA    Hbbrajca   quiuto  impretsa^  in  Ato*      Venetiis  opera 
CoRNRUi   AdelkenaDj  in  domo  Danielis   Bombbrgi^ 

V'V  d04  (1544). 

This  is  the  last  edition  of  Bomberg,*  it  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  title  page  of  the  volume  to  be  the  fi/th  edition,  whilst  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  is  a  sentence  of  the  following  import : 
Impressa   fsunt  BihliaJ   quarta  vice  per  Comelium  Adelkind, 
anno  305  (1545). 

We  subjoin   the  criticism  of  Carpzovius,  upon   the   various 

editions  of  uie   Hebrew  Bible,  by   Bomberg;    it  is   particularly 

worthy  of  attention,  not  only  for  its  brevity,  but  also  for  its  correct 

estimation  of  the  diflferent  nierits  of  the  works. 

**  Omnes  vero  Bomberg^  editiones  sunt  nitidse  satisquse  corrects, 

.    sed  evolventibus  remoram  in  eo  ponentes,  quod  nullis  prorsus 

numerorum  notis  Capitum  commata  vel  versus,  ipsa  vero  ca- 

pitu  pro  more  Judseorum  litteris  distinguunt.'* 

Critica  Sacra^  p.  421. 

BiBLiA  HEBRAICA9  Studio  Seb.  MuNSTERt^  2  voL  4to.  BasiUiB. 

HlERONVMI     FrOBENU     et     AmBROSII     EPtSCOPlIy       290 
(1536). 

Upon  the  first  page,  immediately  beneath  the  well  known 
device  of  Feoben,  ia  the  following  passage,  in  Hebrew,  translated 
by  Masch : 

Finitus  est  in  urbe  Basilea  liber  viginti  quatuor  librorum  per 


*  The  account  g^ven  by  Bnmet  (Manuel  du  Libraire,  vol.  J.  p.  192)  of 
Hebrew  Bibles  is  very  inaccurate  and  unsatiBfactory :  he  has  not  noticed  amijf  cm* 
of  the  editions  published  by  Bomberg ;  in  fact  we  have  too  frequently  cause  to 
regret  the  flimsy  nature  of  this  b<x>k,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  best  general 
Manuel  of  the  kind  yet  published  ^  if  public  encouragement  were  greater  we 
should  soon  have  bettor  works  upon  the  subject ;  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
objeet,  an  association  of  men  of  learning  and  perseverance  should  be  formed, 
for  no  one  man  is  capable  of  compassing  smgly  an  undertaking  of  such  vast 
magnitude. 

In  a  small  work,  which  we  have  Just  seen,  there  is  a  list  of  Bomberg*s 
editions,  which,  although  taken  from  good  authorities,  is  very  incorrect,  it  is  as 
follows:  "Bib.  Heb.  (Bombergi)  Venet.  1526—26,4  vol.  fol.  edit,  sec.  1549. 
edit.  ter.  1508.  See  De  Bure,  Bibl.  Instructive,  t.  I.  p.  20.  ISo,  VIII)  Classical 
Collector's  Vade  Mecum,  p.  5. 
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Hieronjrmam  Frobenimn  typographum,  stadio  Sebastiani  Mun- 
steri,  omni  adhibita  cura,  anno  creationis  mnndi  millesimo 
quinto,  ducenteaimo  et  nooageaimo  sexto,  menae  ElaL  Gloria 
et  lau8  sit  summo  nnmini,  quod  hucnsque  manna  nostras  oorro- 
borayit,  et  nobis  ab  initio  usque  ad  finem  Tires  surrogaTit. 
Under  this  follows  in  Latin  : 
Basileae  ex  officina  Frobeniana  per  Hieronymum  Frobenium  et 
Nicolaum  Episcopium.  Anno  M.  D.  XXX VI,  Mense  Sep- 
tembri. 

To  this  edition  is  subjoined  a  very  useful  and  learned  appendix, 
by  Sebast.  Munster,  who  was  a  scholar  of  no  common  attainments.* 
Masch  has  justly  remarked :  **  Rarioribus  annumeratur  hsec  editio 
libris ;"  its  typographical  execution  is  very  inferior  to  the  beautiful 
editions  of  Bomberg,  but  the  great  utility  of  the  appendix  renders  it 
a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the  biblical  student. 


BiBLiA   Hbbrxa^  4  vol.  4to.     ParisHs,  ex  officina.    Roherti 
Stephanie  1589 — 44. 

This  edition  consists  of  twenty^four  parts,  which  were  published 
at  thirteen  different  times  and  sold  separately :  thus  to  meet  with 
^he  whole  complete  is  a  circumstance  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
we  shall  therefore  enumerate  the  various  parts^  following  the  order 
in  which  they  appeared  : 

K  Prophetia  Isaise,   Parisiia,  ex   officina    Roberti    Stephani, 

Tjrpographi  Regii.     MDXXXIX.  Cum  privilegio  Regis. 
2.  Ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani,  etc.  MDXXXIX. 

Ex  his  scriptis  Hoseas,  Micheas,  Nahum,  Habacuc,  et  So- 
phonias,  anno  1539,  reliqui  vero,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Hag- 
gaeus,  Zacharias  et  Malachias,  anno  1540,  prodierunt. 
5.  Psalterium.      Parisiis  ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani,  Typo- 
graphi  Regii,  MDXL. 

4.  Proverbia  Salomonis.  Parisiis  ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani, 
.  Typographi  Regii.  MDXL. 

5.  Prophetia  Jeremise.  Parisiis  ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani^ 
Tjrpographi  Regii.  MDXL.  \ 

6.  Daniel.  Parisiis,  ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani,  Typographi, 
Regii.  MDXL. 

7*  Quinque  libri  Judseorum  Festivales,  Canticum  Canticonnn, 
Ruth,  Lamentationes,  Jeremise,  Ecclesiastes  et  Esther.  Pari- 
siis, ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani,  Typographi  Regii.  MDXL. 

Charles  Stephens  republished  this  in  1555,  with  a  new  title. 

8.  Job.  Ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani,  Typographi  Regii. 
MDXLL 

9.  Esdras,  Parisiis,  ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani  Tjrpographi 
Regu.  MDXLL 

'  « 

-  •  For  the  life  of  Seb.  Mnnster,  lee  Freheri  Theatmm  VironiiD,  ftc.  p.  1453 
Teteficr  Eloges  des  Homines  saTana,  toQi.  1.  p.  53,  et  ton.  2.  p.  395  \  and  Du  Pin 
Bibfioth^ne  des  Auteurs,  t^parez.  torn.  1«  p.  92. 
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The  book  cH  Vehefoiak  ^nA  be  found  in  tbis  ptrt,  ^tbong^h  not 
^peeiiedih'tbe  title. 

10.  EaBodiieL  PftristU,  ex  offidnBr  Robert!  Stepbani,  Typograpbi 
lUfii.  M DXLII. 

11.  IAiSbt  Paraliponenon«     Parisiis,  Ex  officina  Roberti  Ste- 
phani,  Typographi  Regii.  MDXLIIl. 

I  a.  PropbflBtsB  Piioret.  JomiiB,  Jodteum  libor»  Samuel,  Regumll. 
Pansiis,   ex  officina  Roberti  Stepbani,  Tjpofrapbi  Regii. 
MDXLIIII. 
1S«  (ibor  Genesis.    Pansiis,  ex  officina  Roberti  Stepbam,  Ty- 

pogra^  Regii.  MDXLIIII. 
Tbis  edition  wascondncted  by  Vatable,  and  contains  tbe  con- 
mentaries  of  R,  David  Kimfa,  its  intrinsic  value  is  not  regarded  in 
a  very  fitvourable  ligbt  by  critics ; 

**  Hsec  Roberti  Stej^iani  editio  pulcbris*'  says  tbe  unfortunate 
Simon  Ockley,  **  quidem  cbaracteribns  est  impressa,  sed  pluribus 
mendis  scatel,  quse  libri  pulcberximi  nitorem  turpiter  fcedarunt.* 

Mascb  does  not  agree  in  toto  witb  tbis  sentence ;  he  denies  the 
beauty  of  the  type,  throughout^  **  Typi,"  be  observes,  **  sunt  mixti 
quidem  generis :  aJii  Sunt  attriti,  alii  vero  satis  luculenti,  atque  sese 
majori  forma  legentibus  maxime  coramendant." 

At  the  Valli^re  and  Crevenna  sales,  copies  were  sold  for  so  fr. 
It  18  worthy  of  observation  diat  an  error  or  misplacing  of  the  colunms 
is  evident  in  Hosea,  extending  from  chap.  v.  ver.  S,  to  chap.  vii. 
ver.  1 4.  In  sonie  foiw  copies,  however,  ^is  confosion  has  been  avoided, 
these  are  eingulariy  rare  and  curious. 


BiBLiA  Hebrjra.      Parisiis  ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani^ 
Tt/pographi  Regii,  17  torn.  1544—46. 

As  this  edition,  in  like  manner  to  that  just  noticed,  icf- comprised 
of  various  parts  published  at  diflbrent  times,  and  consequently  rarely 
found  united,  we  shall  enumerate  them  for  the  information  of  our 
neaders. 

Prodnt 


1.  Prophetia  Isaise. 
a.  Prophetia  Jerenise. 

3.  Prophetia  Ezechielis. 

4.  Duodeeim  Pn^ihetse. 

5.  Candcum  Canticorum,  \ 
Ruth,  Lamentationea,  f 
Jeremie,  Ecclesiastes  ? 
et  Esther.  | 

6.  Psalterium. 

7.  ProverbiaSolomonisetJob. 

8.  Daniel  et  Esdras. 

9.  Josue  et  Judices. 

10.  Quinque  Libri  Legis. 


1 544t  mense  Februario. 

1544.  mease  Julio. 

1544.  mense  Augusto. 

1544.  mense  Novembri. 

1544.  mense  Novembri. 

1545.  mense  Jaauario. 
1545.  mense  Bfeuctio. 
1645.  mease  ]VI|iio. 

1545.  mense  Novembri. 

1546.  uiense  Febms^io. 


"\ 


*  Introductio  ad  LiBj^as  Orientales,  p.  34. 
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S^ch  is  the  order  of  the  pi^rt9  ^iyen  bj  Masdi,  Vat  Bjmiiet'd^ 
ptorts  from  this,  and  olfers  the  foUowing  : 

1.  Genesis.  6.  Josue  et  Jodices.  11.  ProTerbla     I    1^.  Daniel  et  Bsdras. 

2.  Exodus.  7.  Samuel.  Salomonis.    {    14.  Isaias. 

3.  Leviticus.  8.  Reg^.  12.  Gemtlcam  Can-  15.  Jeremias. 

4.  NumerL  9.  Farelipomeng.  tioDnmii   Ruth,  16L  J^ioohiel. 

5.  DeuteroDomiuiii.10.  Pwilteriom.  etc.  .17.  IVophete. 

This  very  rare  and  accurate  edition  is  formed  upon  the  Codex 
Briziensem,  tha  seeond  edition  of  Bomberr,  and  4ke  ^dkkMi  of 
Seb.  Munster  ;  ^  is .  beautifully  and  acciiUF$LteTf  p^nted^  and  reflects 
great  honour  upon  thp  learned  editor  and  orinter  Robert  Stephens.^, 

At  the  sale  of  la  Vallidre,  this  edition  iN>uiid  17  toI.  redmorpccoA 
produced  Qo  fr. ;  and  atthatof  Brienne,  bound  in  7  toI*  red  morocco^ 
41  fr. 


BtBLtA  HEBRAiCAy  4lo.  VenetHs^  in  adibus  Antonu  Justi^ 

NIANIy  opera  CORNBLII  AdELKENAD.^     5311.   (1551.) 

This  edition  is  difided  into  four  parts,     1.  The  Pentateuch  and 
MegiUoth ;  at  the  termination  of  the  former  we  find  the  following 
sentence: 
Finitum   est  opus  sanctuarii  circa  finem  mentis    Elql   (Angusti), 

anni  supputationis  minoris  911.  per  mamis  praiibcti  opens  CorneUi 

Adelkind,  in  offioma  Domini  Marci  Antonii  Jnstiniani. 

2.  The  first  Prophets.  3.  The  kttev  propiietii'  and  4.  the 
Hagiographi.  This  yolume  is  distinctly  and  elegaiilly  printed  in 
double  columns,  and  is  generally  esteemed  the  b«|tseiC  aO  those  at 
this  celebrated  press,  we  shall  f^iiui^eratf  the  siibseqil^l^t  e^^tions  : 

BiBLiA  HEBRAICA9  4  voL  \%mo.  Venetiis^  ex  offitiHa  JvaTiNiA- 

NBA.  312.  (1552.) 

BiBLiA  HebraicAj  4to,   VenetHs^  M.  Antonii  Justiniani. 

5323.  (1563.) 

BiBUA  HBBRAicAf  4to.  Vcnetw*  L573.  y 

Masch  attributes  the  editorship  of  this  last  edition  to  John  de  Gara. 

BiBLiA  HBBRAicAy  4to.  VenetHs,  Joannes  de  QAft4m99fi.  (1566.) 

The  Colophon  is  thus  tcaasktad  from tb^Hahmw:- 
Impressum  omni  cura  per  JfUfifk  CbaMan  BM^Mie  Febniario,  anno 
326  minoris  supputatipnis^  (14660   iin.domQ.i)<fami%.de  Gara, 
litteris  Bombergianis. 


r^rr 


•  Theodor.  Jansioniiis  ab  Almelorecs.  in  his  ^  €<lsV«n(l.  Ubpwnim  a  Ste- 
phanis  editorum**,  attilbtites  an  edltUm  or  the  Hebrew  Kble  in  fol^  1545,  to 
Robert  Stepbeiis.  We  can  only  say  we  nafer  met  wltti'  tUa  edftko,  neither  can 
we  traceit  in  any  bibliographical  woik. 

t  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Bombei^  shoald  hare  ihllen.  into  the  error  of 
writing:  Adelkenad,  when  the  name  is  AdeUdnid. 
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be  weighed.  The  Eyangelist,  (John  xx.  30,  31.)  expressly  asserts 
that  the  purpose  of  his  writing,  was  to  make  such  a  selection  of 
facts  as  might  be  good  gronnd  of  faith  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  he  no  where  affirms  the  chronological  order  of  the 
selection.  Luke,  also,  thus  declares  the  purpose  of  his  writmg  to 
Theophilus,  *lva  tiriyvtii^  m»i  ity  ^anixif^c  Xoy«i>v  rtiv  afr^aXnar 
(Luke  i.  4.),  and  the  expression  in  the  preceding  verse,  '£^o{£  kq/juhj 
TrapriKoXovdriKOTi  arktdev  iraviy  axpi^ag  Kadt^tiQ  troi  ypai//ai,  is  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  that  purpose.  For  this  purji^ey  tbui^  dis- 
tinctly expressed  by  two  of  the  Evangelists,  ana  evident  ficom  the 
manner  of  writing  common  to  them  all,  it  was  assuredly  neo^ssarv 
that,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  they  should  fhrnish  us  with  ^uca 
information,  as  might  enable  us  to  refer  the  facts,  in  the  Gospel  biih 
tory  to  a  certain  country,  and  a  certain  period  in  the  history  of  tha 
world.  Without  this,  the  Gospels  would  not  have  afforded  the 
proper  means  for  distinguishing  them  from  fictitious  histories ;  and 
hence,  could  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  furnishing  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  This  it  was  possible  to  do,  either  for*. 
mally  by  dates,  such  as  are  found  in  the'  beginning  of  the  ^nd  and 
3rd  chapters  of  Luke^s  Gospel ;  or  by  allusions  to  kpown  places, 

S'sons,  and  circuinstances,  to  be  feamt  frpm  other  histories, 
these  two  modes,  the  EvangeUsts,  with  a  few  excepUpns^  fellow 
the  latter  ;  natural  to  men  writing  immediately  for  contemmn^iries, 
upon  or  near  the  scene  of  the  events ;  and  coniormable  to  tho  usual 
simplicity  by  which  their  whole  style  is  pervaded.  Bu^  for  this 
purpose,  it  was  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  frame  regular  chro- 
nological narratives ;  and  accordingly,  what  was  not  necessary, 
has  not  been  effected ;  the  connexions  carrying  forward  the  diXn 
rangement  of  evepts  in  the  Gospels,  being  not  merely  those  of 
time,  but  of  the  various  associations,  such  as  similarity  u\  the  facts 
themselves,  vicinity  of  place,  &c.  by  which  it  is  possible  tha^  the 
human  mind  may  be  guided,  in  recollecting  and  classifying  things 
that  are  past.  And  such,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  impres- 
sion made  on  most  readers  by  the  narratives  of  the  Evangdist^. 
As  we  read  them,  we  have  a  general  feeling  that  they  are  car- 
rying us  ultimately  forward,  from  preceding  to  subsequent  eventSi 
yet,  occasionally,  over  intervals  or  time  concerning  which  nothmg 
has  been  recorded,  or  with  deviations  from  the  chronological  or- 
^er '  thus  rendering  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  make  one  harmo- 
nious arrangement  of  the  whole  Gospel  history,  in  which  each  event 
shall  obtain,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  account  of  each  Evs^n- 
gelist,  its  proper  chronological  pla^e. 

Adopting  this  hypothesis  coqceming  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Evangelists  wrote,  W^  fi;et  rid,  and  in  the  faire3t  way,  of  all  the 
difficiHties  with  which  tne  authors  of  Harmopie^  of  the  Gospels, 
have  to  combat.  These  Harmonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes. 
1 .  That  which  supposes  all  the  four  Evangelists  to  have  adhered  to 
the  order  of  time.  2.  That  which  takes  one  of  the  Gospels  as  the 
chronological  standard,  to  which  the  order  of  events  in  the  rest  must 
be  adjusted.     Of  these  two,  the  first  is  the  most  consistent  hypothe- 
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sis;  fori  if  the  order  of  time  be  asftmni^  «8  of  6iich  impoTtance, 
that  gone  «ie  of  the  Evang^isti  misi  bive  obserred  it,  what 
iwasoB  eaa  he  given  whjr  it  ahOald  aet  havd  beea  tiMpeeted  bjr 
them  all  f  The  diffiedktfMi  how^v^r,  attending  this  hypothesil^»  are 
80  greati  that  thef  hate .  been  sometimes  evaded,  evwi  hj  thoie 
who  coatend  for  it,  by  hav<ing  reeearse  to  the  Iraiispositioii  wluch 
the  other  hypothesis  demands,  asd  which,  if  it  must  be  resorted 
toinone  imtaace,  overturns  the^priaeipl^  oC  the  firat.  But  here, 
again,  the  dilKciilties  are  insaperable..  For  besides  allthose*  coik- 
nected  with  the  ehronologioal  ailjostinent  of  the  four  narratives, 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  which  of  the  Gospds  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  standard^  for  regulating  the  chronological  adjustment 
of  all  the  facts  which  the  four  Evangdlists  have  narrated.  While, 
by  some  writers,  the  arrangement  of  Mark  and  Luke,  by  others, 
that  of  Matthew,  is  preferred  for  this  {Nirpose ;  and  as  the  reasons 
^preference  are  in  both  caftes  unsatisfactory^  the  difficulty  remains 
in  all  its  force. 

It  seems  thus  aecessary,  not  only  firom  thn  ia^N>ssibility  of 
effecting  any  well-^onnded  adjustment  of  the  apparent  anachronisms 
in  the  Gospels,  but  from  the  whole  style  of  the  works,  to  abandon 
the  hjrpothesas,  that  in  any  one  of  them,  the  narrative  of  events  has 
closely  adhered  to  their  order  in  time ;  and  to  adopt  that  one»  fop- 
voured  to  a  certain  degree  bjr  Beng^  and  Micfaaelis,^  and  omn- 
ciding  with  the  great  purpose,  for  which  the  reaeon  of  the  Aing 
itseli^  the  express  declara^n  of  the  Evangelist  John*,  and  the 
mode  of  narrative  cemmnn  to  them  aM^  induce  ua  to  think  that  th^ 
were  written.  This  laat  hj^thasis,  does  not  absolutely  prohUnt 
every  attempt  to  reach  the  chronological  arrangnmsnt  of  foots  in, 
tha  Gospel  history  ;  bat  it  teaches  ns,  should  we  make  such  atteimii* 
to  pass  the  insuperabla  difficnltiea,  as  nething  that  is  m>t  in  permct 
consistency  widi  the  great  end  for  which  the  Gospek  were  com- 
posed«  llie  Evangelists  may  thns  be  considered,  as  having  written 
their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  very  mach  the  same 
unpremeditated  way,  that  a  witness,  examined  before  a  court»  g^ves 
extemporaneous  evidence ;  each,  after  having  begun  his  narra* 
€ive»  wUowing  the  arrangements  which  the  varying  associations* 
passing  in  his  nund  during  the  course  of  it,  most  naturally  SHg-> 
gested ;  till,  occasionally  goiuig  backwards  and  forwards  upon  die 
jnrecise  order  of  events  in  jpoint  of  time,  the  whole  information  d^ 
signed   to  be  commanicated,  was  completed. 

Bat  whichsoever  opinion  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Evangdists,  we  nmy  be  inclined  to  adopt,  it  is  evident 
that  it  cannot,  with  justice,  be  direcUy  influenced  by  a^y  designa* 
tion,    of  whatever  kind,  and  by  whatever  anihorily,  which  these 


•  nidiSfilV  Tntrod.  N.  f.  vol.  Hi.  ctn^.  d.  Is  the  dliferent  teetSoM  eC 
^hMlie  freate  at  fetif^  <ni  the  tabjaef,  afldf  i^^^etia  the  etb  te«C.  a  Amrt  se- 
oisin  of  mneortke  frinifpst  ianaooies. 
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doubt  conoerning'  mtimr  ;  and  if  thd  purptee  be  tlm  e(Hiiple(ielj  m- 
sweredy  why  should  anj  thing  superfluont  hare  beea  added  ?  la  there 
ltot»  too»  in  this  arrangement,  an  instance  of  that  beAlillliil  e66ftiomy 
ndhieb  characteriaes  the  works  of  Ged:  by  t^hich  neaM,  witheiit 
ezpesae  or  wtste^  are  suited  to  their  eeVeral  eftda.  Norekniny  re- 
ftet,  theit  tlie  other  psroeses  alfaided  to,  have  net  been  exMiited  'p 
sedb  a  work«  be  indn^ed^  nidela  «pon  gteunds  on  which  h  wcmld  ea<- 
Wod  itaeli^  at  hat  been  already  insinuated,  to  the  'ehett  and  eeleot 
narratives  of  the  EYangelists ;  grounds  which  cannot  be  taken,  con- 
siBtenlly  with  our  ovh  ignorance  of  what  am^t  be  best  fitt^  M*  a 
plan  to  much  beybnd  our  oonpreheiiaien. 

In  e£RKtiBg  the  purpoae  mehtioaed,  it  was  not  tieceeeary  that  the 
events  selected  sionld  be  related  precisely  in  the  orde^  in  Which  Aey 
happened^  oir  that  each  ahoM  be  distinctly  referlred  to  its  partictdar 
date.  Acconhiigiy^  inch  order  has  beed  ao  fittle  regarded  in 
tlfe  Acts#  (hatiie  whele  time  occupied  by  the  namtive,  eannol« 
as  has  been  atteaipt^,  be  divided  into  distinct  epocba,  within  one  or 
pther  of  which,  each  of  the  facts  may,  with  certaintyi  be  placed, 
ITet^  does  there  in  this  reapeot,  af^pear  to  be  more  re^larity  arid 
cootinaity  in  this  work,  dma  ia  an^  of  the  Goepela  ;  and  aiUiB^gh 
it  be  impotaiUe  to  detertmne  which  df  the  Embigelisla  haa  tmil 
etrictly  acUiertd  in  kis  ttartntiTe  to  the  order  in  time,  Ltike  la  the 
witter  who,  id  both  ius  werhs^  faasshe#dmest  apphrenHy  the  deeita 
of  dosing,  wiHiiil  what  peiied  of  the  hisiorf  of  the  Wovld^  de 
tSospel  hi^ry  i^  to  be  pkced;  for,  by  comparin|f  seme  «if  Ml 
feots  with  the  ooiacidcnt  ftuits  in  Rdraim  history,^  he  has  enabled 
as,  with  great  aoouraiey,  to  ascertain  when  the  histery  in  thif  If  e# 
Ifestatneiit  beg^ins  and  temnnates. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  although  all  the  four  hislerical 
writers  ia  the  New  Testament  thius  wrote  for  very  tnoch  the  Sanfte 
fnlrpoSe,  the  execution  c(f  it  has  such  variety,  as  might  be  e:^pected 
in  the  works  ef  independent  writers.  Thus,  besides  the  pec^rilaH- 
iies  of  style,  which  shall  be  afterwards  tioticed,  each  has  soMe^tfaiiJg 
peculiar  in  the  selection  and  statemeat  ef  the  events  in  the  life  ^ 
Jesus,  and  of  his  actions,  his  miracles,  and  his  discoareea,  In  the 
last  respect,  Matthew  is  dbrtinguished  by  the  beauliM  train  of  moral 
^reeepls  recorded  in  what  is  odled  the  Sermon  from  the  Mount ; 
Luke,  by  some  ^  parables,  in  which  the  pure,  mild,  benevoleiit 
l^eniuB  of  tiie  Christian  religion  is  delineated  with  exquisite  feeling ; 
and  John,  by  those  subime  doctrines,  which,  at  the  samie  time  un- 
veiling the  Ditinity,  waA  exhibiting  the  ^fracieae  e>om!eiicensto<i  ef 
the  Saviour,  open  afiectingly  on  the  hiAnan  mind  the  only  gemnne 
sources  of  consolation  to  its  sorrows. 

[To  be  cottcladed  iik  the  next.] 


•  Liikte  il.  1, 8-4n.  1,  a.— AeWi  x\.  je,  29 ;  xviK,  2.;  xxiv.  27. 
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t.— Tactica  Sacra  :  an  Jttemnito  devehpe,  and  exhibit  to  the  Epe  hp  Tabular 
ArrangementSf  a  general  Rule  of  Compoeition  prevailing  in  the  Holg  Strip- 
iures,  by  the  Rev.  J.  BoYB^  A.M.  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge^  Curmie  of 
Wedfordi  Herts,  4to.  HamiUan,  price  10#  6d. 

That  much  lig^ht  has  been  thrown  apon  the  Sacred  Scripturea,  bj  thoaa  bright 
constellations  in  the  Christian  hemisphere,  Lowth,  Horsley,  and  Jebb,  those 
who  hafe  felt  their  enlightening  and  cheering  influence  will  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge. But  amid  all  this  light,  eren  those  who  ei\jojr  it  most  are  frequently 
coropell^  to  ^  walk  in  dariuiets  -^  and  hence  they  hail  the  appearance  of  a 
new  luminary  with  the  most  joyful  anticipations.  But,  ala^!  how  frequently 
has  the  supposed  Jumibary  proted  a  meteor,  which  bboed  only  to  leave  them 
in  greater  darkness ;  or  an  ignie  /atuue,  which,  while  it  seemed  to  lead  them 
in  the  right  path,  left  them  wallowing  in  a  slough,  or  bewildered  in  a  labjrrinth. 

As  such,  in  some  degree,  arc  we  compelled  to  regard  the  work  before  us. 
For,  while  we  esteem  the  author  for  his  learning  and  piety,  his  ingenuity  and 
Industry,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  he  has  b^  led  more  by  bis  iaaginatioo 
than  his  judgfmeiit.  Our  readen,  we  conceire,  must  be  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  varieties  of  parallelism,  and  they  hare  hitherto  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  but  our  author  finds  it,  ^  not 
only  in  doctrine  and  discussion,  but  in  narration  and  dialogue  ;  not  only  where  .we 
expect  to  meet  with  somethmg  like  stanzas;  but  where  poetry,  according 
to- our  ideas  of  it,  is  out  of  the  question;**  and  those  principles  which  previous 
writers  on  parallelism  have  applied  to  short  passages,  he  applies  to  long  ones; 
and  arranges  chapters  and  whole  Epistles  as  they  arrange  Terscs :  in  fact,  it 
is  the  design  of  the  work  to  show,  that  an  Rpistle  consists  of  but  one  eimpU 
ivtr^nverUd  parallelism. 

Hie  work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  Che  first  part  contains  the  necessary 
explanation  and  an  Appendix ;  and  the  second  contains  four  of  the  Epistles 
arranged  at  length,  in  Greek  and  English^  as  specimens. 

Part  I.  is  very  properly  conmienced  with  a  concise,  but  comprehensive 
and  clear  account  of  the  nature  and  varieties  of  parallelism;  as  tha ground— > 
work  of  our  author*s  hypothesis.  But,  unfortunately  his  pemchami  to  discover 
his  favourite  parallelism,  has  led  him,  even  in  this  early  stage,  to  produce  exam- 
ples which  are  any  thing  but  such.  Thus  the  following,  among  many  others 
of  a  like  nature,  are  brought  forward  as  specimens  of  the  introverted  paral- 
lelism. 

a)  The  blind.  a)  They  crucified  him,  • 

b)  And  dumb  b)  And  two  others  with  blm : 

b;  Both  spake  b)  On  either  side  two, . 

a)  And  saw.  Matt.  xii.  23.         a)  And  Jesus  in  the  midst. 

John  xix.  18. 

m.'T  y  V^  (a  a)  And  the  Lord  had  respect 

:  ^mjo-bm  SarrSw  (b  b)  Unto  Abel,  and  to  Ms  offering ; 

)nmo-Sri  {^p-Sill  (b  b)  And  unto  Cain,  and  to  his  offer- 

iogy 
Tt^nh  (a  a)  He  bad  not  respect.    Gen.  Sv.4,6. 

And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  part : 

vme  SarrSiC  rp  nOK^  (u  a)  And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his  brother, 

mvn  rd^i  (>>  b)  Let  us  go  into  the  field. 

mra  OWna  ♦n*^  (b  b)  And  it  came  to  pass,  whenl^ey 

were  in  the  field, 
X*l3iin*i  ^*nK  San-^H  \*p  Dpn  (a  a)  That  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel 

tais  brother,  anid  s!f w  him. 

Gen.  iv.  S. 
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This  last  example  is  prodoced  as  an  instance  of  the  utility  of  parallelism 
in  the  emendation  of  the  sacred  text,  as  it  confirms  the  correction  proposed 
by  Dr.  Kennicott ;  but  which  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  yarious  ancient 
yersions,  and  approves  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  every  man.  If  our  readers 
can  perceive,  in  these  examples,  and  many  others  which  Mr.  Boys  produces, 
the  features  of  the  g^uine  poetical  parallelism  of  the  Hebrews,  we  must  cede 
to  them  a  gfreater  deg^ree  of  perspicacity  than  we  possess.  We  hesitate  not  to 
affirm,  that  any  prose  composition,  in  any  language,  may,  according  to  the 
system  adopted  by  Mr.  Boys,  be  reduced  to  parallelism :  we  offer  the  following 
as  examples: 


a)  Mors  terribilis  est  lis 

b)  Qoorum  cum  vitA  omnia  extin- 
g^untur, 
a)  Noniis, 

b)  Quorum  laus  emori  non  potest. 

a)  Virtemperatus, 

b)  Constans  sine  metu, 

b)  Sine  egritndine,  sine  libidine, 
a)  bestsapiens. 

a)  iravrtQ    6901    iru^poavvfis    furt' 
Xovtrcv, 
b)  tnt  irairg  6p/iy, 
b)  icoi    iwcpov  KM  luyaKov  irptty- 

a)  Oeov  act  icaXov<n. 


a)  Death  is  terrible  to  those 
b)  Whose  all  is  exting^uished  with 
life, 

a)  Not  to  those, 
b)  Whose  praise  cannot  die. 

a)  A  temperate  man, 
b)  Constant,  without  fear, 
b)  Without  grief,  without  desire, 

a)  He  is  a  wise  man. 


a)  All  who 


prudence. 


h)  Upon  every  attempt, 
b)  Whether  of  a  small  or  great 
matter, 
.a)  Always  call  upon  God. 


A. 


The  following  passage  will  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  mode  adopted 
by  Mr.  Boys,  in  distributing  an  historical  passage  of  considerable  length  into 
parallels,  and  also  of  his  mode  of  illustration : 

!a)  And  when  he  was  come  into  his  own  country, 
b)  He  taught  them  in  their  synagogue, 
B.)  Insomuch,  that  they  were  astonished,  and  said, 
C.)  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  worlis  ? 
j^      J  c)  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 

}      d)  Is  not  his  mother  Mary  ? 
j>      icj  And  his  brethren,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas? 
*     I     d)  And  his  sisters  are  they  not  all  with  us  ? 
CJ  Whence  then  hath  this  man  all  these  things  ? 
B.J  And  they  were  offended  in  him. 

But  Jesus  said :  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  conn- 
and  in  his  own  house. 
And  he  did  not  many  worlu  there,  because  of  their  unbelief. 

Matt.  xui.  54—58. 

<'  Here,  in  D.,  we  have  the  father  and  mother  of  Christ ;  in  />.,  his  brethren 
and  sisters :  that  is,  his  father  and  brethren  in  c.  and  c. ;  his  mother  and  sisters 
in  d  and  <f.— In  C.  and  C,  we  have  the  corresponding  inquiries,  <  Whence 
hath  this  man,  &c.*  <  Whence  then,  hath  this  man,*  &c.:  in  B.  the  people 
*  astonished*  at  Jesus;  in  J7.,  < offended  in  him.* 

<<  In  A.  and  A.y  the  extreme  members,  the  correspondence  is  two-fold, 
as  it  is  in  the  central  ones :  a.  answering  to  a.,  and  h.  to  b.— With  regard  to  a. 
and  a.,  a.  relates  to  our  Saviour's  coming,  'into  his  own  country;*  a.  to  the 
treatment  he  there  met  with. — With  regard  to  b.  and  fr.,  these  refer  to  two  things 
which  generally  went  together  in  onr  Lord's  ministrations ;  namely,  teaching  and 
the  working  of  miracles.  In  the  present  instance.  He  taught  them  in  their 
synagogue,*  (b.3)  but  He  did  not  many  mighiy  toork*  there,  because  of  their 
unbelief,**  ("bj 
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Mr.  Boyiy  haying  thus  stated  his  Tiews  of  paralleUni,iieKt  prooeeds  to  explain 
the  meaniimr  of  certain  terms  which  he  emplojrs  in  the  work  \  and  which 
we  cannot  better  express  than  by  quoting  his  own  language. 

^  Fiimt,  let  me  then  state  what  I  mean  by  an  iniegral  part, 

'<  When  passages  of  only  two  or  three  verses  are  arranged  in  paralleliamy 
their  members  consist  of  not  more  than  a  few  lines  at  the  utmost;  and  the 
reader  can  easily  ascertain,  by  casting  his  eye  over  them,  whether  the  account 
given  of  them  is  a  correct  one.  But  when  the  parallelism  is  a  whole  epistle, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  epistles  mentioned  above,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  others, 
a  single  member  of  the  parallelism  is  sometimes  several  verses,  or  a  chapter  i 
and  in  such  cases  a  question  may  arise,  whether  I  have  not,  in  some  instances, 
drawn  an  arbitrary  line ;  saying,  So  much  shall  be  the  number  and  no  more : 
whether  the  division  into  members  has  not  been  made  fancifully,  and  without  any 
snflScipnf  reason  in  the  character  of  the  passage  itself.  Hence  it  is  of  the  first 
necessity  to  show  that  each  portion,  which  I  exhibit  as  a  member  of  the  pft- 
rallelism  coheres,  and  is  compact  in  itself:  that  there  is  a  real  division  wliere 
I  have  made  the  division  j  in  one  word,  that  I  have  hit  the  joint :  that  the  whole 
of  the  member,  as  I  make  it,  ought,  from  its  own  nature,  to  go  together,  aad 
no  part  with  the  member  that  precedes  or  follows  it.  Pnasages  which  so  go 
together,  and  cohere,  as  members  of  the  general  parallelism,  I  call  imUgrai  parti. 
Considered  relatively,  they  are  parts ;  but  considered  absolutely,  they  are  wholes 
or  integers." 

«  I  must  now  say  a  word  upon  leading  topUi,  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  connected  with  our  present  enquiry. 

**  In  offering  an  analysis  of  an  epistle,  I  call  it  a  parallelism  of  so  many 
members :  say,  an  introverted  parallelism  of  eight  members.  A.,  B.,  C,  D., 
/>.,  C,  J?.,  A.— In  order  to  prove,  then,  that  this  representation  is  correct, 
I  arrange  the  epistle  in  the  following  form : 

A)  

B);. 

C): 

D) 

DJ 

CJ 

BJ 

AJ 

<<  and  am  to  show,  that  A  ,  the  last  member,  correq;K»ds  to  A.  the  firrt ; 
J?.,  the  last  but  one,  to  B.  the  second  ;  and  so  on,  <  from  flanks  to  centre.* — A* 
and  A,  are  the  epistolary  portions.  These  being  disposed  of,  it  remains  fer 
me  to  show  the  correspondence  of  B.  and  B.f  C.  and  C.,  D.  and  D.:  (hot  that 
I  always  follow  this  order,  but  rather  that  which  seems  best  in  each  partioa- 
lar  case.) 

^  Now  should  it  appear,  on  examination,  that  the  whole  of  B.  is  exhor- 
tation, and  the  whole  of  B.  corresponding  exhortation ;  and  that  there  is  not 
a  word  of  exhortation  in  the  intervening  members,  C,  D.,  !>.,  C,  but  doctrine 
in  C.  and  C,  and  thanksgiving  in  D.  and  D :,  then  I  apprehend,  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  reg^ard  B.  and  B^  as  corresponding  members  without  farther  diffi- 
culty,  and  to  proceed  to  those  which  lie  between. 

*<  But  perhaps  it  will  appear  that  there  are  other  topics,  besides  exhor- 
tation, both  in  B.  and  B.  Then  the  case  will  not  he  so  clear.  There  may 
be  exhortation  in  B.,  and  in  B,  also.  But  I  am  not  at  liberty,  merely  on 
such  grounds,  arbitrarily  to  take  a  passage  of  several  verses,  or  a  chapter^ 
(B.,)  and  another  passage  of  about  the  same  length,  CB^J  and  to  say, 
that  because  the  same  topic  merely  appears  in  each  of  them,  therefore  they 
are  parallel ;  and  that  they,  neither  more  nor  less,  are  to  be  written  oppo- 
site  to  one  another  as  corresponding  members  of  a  paraUelism  formed  by  the 
whole  Epistle.  I  am  to  show  that  exhortation  is  not  only  a  topic,  hot  the 
topic,  the  leading  topic,  of  B.  and  B,:  that,  though  other  topics  appear  in  both 
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▼el  they  aire  Introdnted  hj  that  of  feXlMutatioii  In  each.  In  B.,  fbr  instance^ 
ibe  apoatle  having,  fai  his  exbortatioli,  recommended  the  practice  of  certain 
Christian  virtues,  may  signify  that  some  of  these  whom  he  addresses  had  been 
guilty  of  the  optKMtlte  vices.  The  part  of  B.,  where  this  is  signifledy  cannot 
strictly  be  called  exhortation,  but  it  is  connected  vrith  exhortation ;  exhortation 
Iliads  to  it ;  and  before  we  get  to  the  end  of  B.,  we  probably  find  the  apostle 
exhorting  again.  And  thus  exhortation,  though  not  the  only  topic,  may  b(s 
truly  considered  the  leading  tcpie  of  B.  In  £.,  again,  in  the  same  way,  the 
apostle  Migins  with  exhorting  those  to  whom  he  is  writing ;  but  presently  after 
digresses,  if  it  can  be  called  a  digression,  to  express  a  fear  that,  at  some  future 
time,  they  may  depart  Arom  his  exhortations.  This  expressioa  of  apprehension 
may  not  be  exhortation,  strictly  speaking ;  but  it  is  clear  that  here,  also, 
exhortation  is  the  Uading  topiCy  as  well  as  in  B.  And  on  these  grounds  I 
still  consider  B.  and  B.  as  corresponding  members,  exactly  as  in  the  case  first 
•apposed,  in  which  exhortation  is  the  only  topic  in  each. — ^There  may  be  di- 
gressions  in  one  or  both.  But  even  these  digressions  will  be  found  to  depend 
oil  the  leading  topic;  to  be  introduced  by  it ;  and  often,  before  we  come  to  the 
€Bd  of  tibe  member,  to  bring  us  back  to  it.  The  particular  cases  of  B.  and 
B,f  here  stated,  are  Imaginary.  But  many  sindlar  ones  will  be  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  present  work.** 

^  Generally  speaking,  where  the  passage  arranged  as  a  parallelism  does 
not  exceed  four  or  five  chapters,  either  each  corresponding  pair  of  members 
has  one  and  the  same  leading  topic :  or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  one  of  them 
admits  of  being  subdivided  into  two  or  three  smaller  members,  each  with  a 
leading  topic  of  its  own;  and  the  other,  on  being  examined,  is  found  to  contain 
precisely  the  same  topics,  and  to  admit  of  precisely  the  same  subdivision.  But 
when  we  come  to  larger  epistles,  we  must  not  always  expect  to  find  the  resem- 
blance of  corresponding  members  so  exact. 

^  The  members  of  parallelisms  are  also  found  to  correspond  in  another 
respect.  We  not  only  find  the  same  leading  topic  in  each,  but  we  also  find, 
on  a  more  particular  examination,  that  the  latter  member  of  the  pair  has  evi. 
dently  been  written  with  a  very  close  and  even  literal  reference  to  the  former. 
The  ideas  are  reverted  to:  and  that  often,  with  a  little  variation,  in  the  same 
terms  in  which  they  originally  appear ;  or  in  very  similar  ones.  This  is  not 
only  the  case  with  respect  to  the  leading  topic'  While  other  topics,  less  pro- 
minent in  the  former  member,  are  often  found  to  hold  a  subordinate  situation 
also  in  the  latter,  here  likewise  the  same  and  similar  terms  are  employed  in  both 
instances.  This  circumstance  is  discoverable  in  its  full  extent,  only  by  a  close 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  two  members.** 

<^  The  appellation  <  parallel  terms*,  I  have  not  adopted,  because,  though  it 
may  apply  very  well  in  the  case  of  shorter  parallelisms,  it  seems  to  intimate  a 
Closer  resemblance  than  we  sometimes  find  in  corresponding  expressions  used  in 
corresponding  members  of  such  parallelisms  as  we  are  now  considering.  As  a 
greneral  appellation,  corresponding  terms  is  that  which  I  prefer.  It  serves 
to  include  every  cuse  of  mutual  reference,  whether  that  of  affinity  or  that  of 
contrast.  If  we  have  one  picture  of  hay-making  and  another  of  fruit-gathering 
both  these  subjects  relating  to  summer  employments,  the  correspondence  in  this 
Instance,  is  that  of  affinity  or  congruity.  But  if  we  have  one  picture  representing 
summer,  and  another  representing  winter,  still  we  have  a  sort  of  mutual  re^ 
ference  in  the  two;  we  call  them  companions;  and  hang  them  up  in  corres- 
ponding parts  of  the  room.  Here  there  is  still  a  correspondence:  though,  so 
to  speajc,  it  be  that  of  contrast.  Therefore,  1  use  the  appellation  corresponding 
termSf  in  a  very  general  and  comprehensive  sense.  In  fact  correspondence  might 
be  substituted  ft)r  parallelism  in  many  parts  of  the  present  work.** 

"  When  a  case  occurs  in  which  the  correspondence  is  very  close,  the 
aame  words,  or  nearly  the  same,  befaig  repeated,  I  call  it  a  verbal  correspondence. 
Thus  every  verbal  correspondence  is  a  case  of  corresponding  terms ;  but  every 
Case  of  corresponding  terms  does  not  amount  to  a  verbal  correspondence.** 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations,  Mr.  Boys  proceeds  to  the  anal- 
yais  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
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the  first  epUtle  to  the  TheesaloDiaiis,  and  the  epistle  to  Philemon;  which  he 
exhibits  at  len^h  in  Part  II.  But  as  it  is  impossible.in  oar  narrow  limits  to  give 
a  complete  account  of  his  remarks  on  each,  or  to  exhibit  the  epistles  tft  length 
as  he  has  done,  we  mu»t  content  ourselves  with  presenting  our  readers  with  wliat 
he  terms  the  plan  or  skeleton  of  each. 

The  general  character  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  oonsidered 
to  be  that  of  an  introverted  parallelism  of  four  members,  A.  B.  B,  A.'y  as  follows. 

A)  i.  1,  2.  Epistolary. 

(    a)  i.  3 — 10.  Thanksgiving. 
B.^       b)  i.  11—12.  Prayer. 
(  c)  ii.  1 — 12.  Admonition. 

C    aj  ii.  13—15.  Thanksgiving. 

B.  <       bj  ii.  16.— iii.  5.  Prayer. 

f  cj  iii.  6.-15.  Admonition. 

AJ  iii.  16—18.  EpUtolary. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  arranged  as  an  introverted  parallelism  of  six 
members,  A.,  B,  C.,  C^B.,  A.^  the  plan  of  which  may  lie  exhibited  in  the  fol 
lowing  manner : 

A)  i.  1—4.  Epistolary. 
B)  i   5—11.  Exhortation. 

a)  i.  12—15.  St.  Peter. 

b)  i.  16—^1 .  Apostles  and  Prophets. 

C.  ^  c)  ii.  1 — 22.  The  wicked.  Their  impurity,  deceptions,  prophane- 
ness,  final  destruction,  &c.  The  final  deliverance  of  the 
righteous. 

aJ  iii.  1.  St.  Peter. 
bJ  iii.  2.  Prophets  and  Apostles. 
C.  "^  iii.  3-- 13.   The  wicked.  Tlieir  impnrity,  deceptiooi,  prophane- 

ness,  final  destruction,  &c.    The  final-  deliverance  of  the 
righteous.  , 

BJ  iii.  14—18.  Exhortation. 
AJ  iii.  18.  Epistolary. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  b  considered  as  an  introverted  paraU 
Iclisni  of  four  members,  A.  B.,  B.y  A,,  the  plan  of  which  may  be  thus  exhibited : 

A)  i.  1.  Epistolary. 

c)  i.  2—10.  The  Thessalonians.    Thanksgiving  and  commenda. 
tion  for  their  spiritual  welfare, 
d)   ii.    1—12.    St.    Paul  and  his  brethren  in  the    minla. 
^  try.  Their  conduct  while  present. 

"'     \^  \  cJ  ii.  13 — 16.    The  pliessalonians.    Thanksgiving  and  coib. 

niendation  for  their  spiritual  welfare. 
dj  ii.  17.  iii.  10.  St.  Paul  and  his  brethren  in  the  minli- 
try,  Their  feelings  while  absent, 
b)  iii.  11—13.  Prayer, 
e)  iv.  1 — 12.  Hortatory. 
0  iv.  13—18.  IXdactic. 

ej  V.  12 — 22.  Hortatory. 
bJ  V.  23—25.  Prayer. 
A  J  V.  26—28.  Epistolary. 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  regarded  as  an  introverted  parallelism  of  eighteen 
members.  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  P.,  G.,  H.,  I.,  /.,  If.,  <?.,  F,,  E^  Z>.,  C,  a,^  A  , 
he  plan  of  wiiich  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner  : 
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A)  1—3.    Epittolary. 
B)  4—7.    Prayera  of  St.  Paul  for  Philcoioii— Philemon't  hospitality. 
V)  8.    Authority. 

D)  9,  10.— SopplicatioD. 
£)1.10.    Onesimus,  a  conTert  of  St.  Paurs. 
F)  11,  12w— Wrong  done  hy  Onestmns,  amendt  made  by  Pftnl. 
G)---12.    To  receive  Onesimua  the  tame  as  reoeiving  Paul. 
H)  13,  14.    Paul,  PhilemoD. 
1)  15.    Onesimus. 
MJ  16.— Onesimus. 
£f>-16.    Paul,  Philemon. 
OJ  17.    To  receive  Onesunus  the  same  as  receiring  Panl. 
FJ  18,  19. — Wrong  done  by  Onesimus,  amends  made  by  Feml. 
EJ — 19.    Philemou,  a  convert  of  St.  PauFs. 
DJ  20.    Supplication. 
CJ  21.    Authority. 
BJ  22.    Philemon's  hospitality.    Prayers  of  Philemon  for  St.  Panl. 
A    23-^25.     Epistolary. 

Upon  this  latter  Epistle  we  offer  the  following  abstract  of  our  author^s  remarks, 
that  our  readers  may  form  a  better  Judgment  of  the  principle  he  wishes  to  estabKsb, 
as  the  prevailing  rule  of  composition  in  the  Scriptures. 

^  H.,  the  eighth  member  referring  to  Panl  and  Philemon,  and  I.,  the  ninth, 
to  Onesimus,  we  may  hence  discover  the  correspondence  of  /.,  the  tenth,  to  I., 
the  ninth,  and  of  H.y  the  eleventh,  to  H.  the  eighth  member.  —Of  the  three  persons 
In  question,  Paul,  Pliilemon,  and  Onenmus,  Onesimus,  who  forms  the  subject  of 
I,  is  first  adverted  to,  in  /.,  which  refers  to  I.,  and  is  connected  with  it :  *  Not 
now  as  a  servant,  hot  above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved,*  fIJ.  And  Paul  and 
Philemon,  who  are  spoken  of  in  H.,  are  afterwards  reverted  to  in  ST,:  *  Espe- 
cially to  me  *  (Paul,)  *  But  how  much  more  unto  thee,*  (Philemon)  CHJ.  Thus 
/  answers  to  I.  and  H  to  H. 

**  To  perceive  the  correspondence  of  G.and  O.,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
them  together.  In  each  the  Apostle  sets  forth  that  receiving  Onesimus  would 
be  the  same  as  receiving  himself. 

G)  Tliou  therefore  receive  him,  that  is,  mine  own  bowels. 

GJ  If  thou  count  me  therefore  a  partner,  receive  him  as  myself. 

**  Here  in  G.  we  have  *  Receive  him,'  and  in  G.  *  Receive  him ':  in  G.  •  That 
is,  mine  own  bowels,*  and  in  6.  <  As  myself.*    Thus  corresponds  G.  and  O. 

**  Next  come  F.  and  JP.  The  two  ideas  of  wrong  done  to  Philemon  on  the 
part  of  Onesimus,  and  amends  afterwards  made  by  St.  Paul,  appear  in  both  these 
members :  first  in  F.;  Who  in  time  past  was  to  thee  unprofitable,  (the  wrong  on  the 
part  of  Onesimus)  *  Bat  now  profitable  to  thee  and  to  me,  whom  I  have  sent  again,* 
(the  amends  afterwards  made  by  St.  Paul's  sending  back  Onesimus ;)  then  again 
in  P.;  *  If  he  hath  wronged  thee  or  oweth  thee  ought,*  (the  wrong ;)  <  Put  that 
on  mine  account.  I  Paul  have  written  it  with  mine  own  hand.  I  will  repay 
it,*    (the  amends.)    Thus  F.  corresponds  to  F. 

*^  Let  us  proceed  to  £.  and  E,  The  Apostle  appears  in  E.  as  the  spiritual 
father  of  Onesimus,  and  in  E.  of  Philemon.— <  For  my  son  Onesimus  whom  I  have 
begotten  in  my  bonds,*  (E.)  Onesimus  then  was  a  convert  of  St.  Paul's.— Albeit  I  do 
not  say  to  thee  how  thon  owest  to  me  even  thine  ownself  besides,'  (^E.J  Philemon 
then  was  also  a  convert  of  St.  Paul's.    Thus  E.  corresponds  to  £. 

<<  D.  and  C,  the  two  next  members  towards  the  end,  are  now  to  be  viewed 
in  correspondence  with  C.  and  D.,  the  two  next  towards  the  beginning.  Two 
things  appear  in  C.  and  D.,  which  are  taken  up  in  an  inverted  order  in  D  and 
C  These  two  things  are  authority  and  supplication.  First,  we  have  authority 
in  C,  *  Wherefore,  though  I  might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  command  thee 
that  which  is  convenient.*  Then  comes  supplication  in  D.,  '  Yet  for  love's  sake 
rather  beseech  thee,*  &c.  Supplication  is  first  resumed,  after  the  intervening 
clauses,  in  D.  « Yea,  brother,  let  me  have  joy  of  thee  in  the  Lord.  Refresh 
my  bowels  in  the  Lord  :*  afterwards  authority  is  again  referred  to  in  C,  by  the 
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■MotkNi  of  obedience.    <  HaTiog  oonlldeace  in  thy  obtdimut,  I  wrote  onto  thee^ 
knowing/  &c. 

<<  With  regard  to  corresponding  termiy  we  hare  vircucoy  vov  in  C  corree- 
ponding  to  twirafftrtiv  ffoi  in  C.— The  latter  in  our  anthoriaed  Terriony  it  rendered 

*  to  eiyoin  thee^^   and  the   former    <  thy  obedience.^    For,    ^  ei\)oin^   sabatitute 

*  command/  and  we  shall  come  much  nearer  to  the  force  of  the  fwiraffcuy  of  the 
original. 

**  The  next  point  to  be  established,  is  the  correspondence  between  B.  and 
B.  The  principal  link  of  connexion  is,  that  B.  reUtes  to  St.  Pau1*s  prayers  for 
PbilemoBy  and  B.  to  Philemon's  for  St/Paul.  We  have  other  slighter  tokens 
of  correspondence :  such  as  xapi<TOi|<rofUii  vfuv  in  B.  reminding  us  of  tvxapi^u 
Tif  Qiif  in  B.;  xapi<r0i}tfofiai  implying  the  being  granted  as  a  free  gift  from 
God,  and  tvxapi^*»t  r^  Oc^,  being  an  expression  of  thankfulness  to  God  for 
his  free  gifts.  The  injunction  also  to  Philemon  in  B.y  to  prepare  a  lodging  for 
St.  Pftul,  troifiaZt  fioi  (cviav,  *  prepare  me  a  lodging,*  corresponds  with  the 
general  representation  in  B.  of  Philemon's  kindness  to  the  Saints. 

^  We  now  come  to  A.  and  A.^  the  first  and  last,  or  epistolary  members 
of  the  parallelism.  Each  of  these  members  I  have  divided  into  two ;  A.  into 
a.  and  b.,  A.  into  a,  and  b.:  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  that  a., 
the  first  member  of  A.^  corresponds  to  a.  the  first  of  A.;  and  b^  the  second  of 
A.  to  b.  the  second  of  A.,  after  the  manner  of  an  alternate  parallelism  thus : 


i 


a)  1,  2. 

b)  3. 
aj  23,  24. 

bj  26. 


"  Here  b.  is  a  benediction  toward  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  in  A.,  b, 
a  corresponding  benediction  at  the  end  of  the  epistle  in  A.  Hie  two  benedictions 
begin  nearly  in  the  same  way :  '  Grace  to  you,'  kc,  (b.;)  *  The  grace,*  &c.,  (b.)-» 
la  the  farmer  instance  it  is,  grace  *  from  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  In  the  latter  it  is  <  l^e  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  In  the  former 
it  is  <  Grace  to  ^oui  (b.)  In  the  latter  it  is,  '  Grace  with  pour  tpirit^  Cb.J^- 
So  much  for  b.  and  b.    We  now  proceed  to  a.  and  a. 

^  In  a.  St.  Paul  calls  himself  <the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus;*  in  a.  he  calls 
Epaphras  his  '  fellow -prisoner,  or  his  fellow-captive,  in  Christ  Jesus.*  In  a. 
he  gives  Philemon  the  title  of  fellow-labourer :'  in  a.  he  applies  the  same  title 
to  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas  and  Lucas.  While  in  a.  we  have  the  two  titles, 
<  fellow  labourer,'  and  *  fellow-soldier,'  in  a,  we  have  the  two  titles  *  fellow- 
labourers,*  and  <  fellow-prisoner.*  That  is,  we  have  *  fellow-labourer,*  in  each : 
and  *  fellow  prisoner,*  in  one  answering  to  <  fellow-soldier*  in  the  other:  for 
ffwcuxuaXufTo^  is  properly  a  military  term,  belong^g  to  those  who  are  taken 
i  n  battle,  and  therefore  answers  particularly  to  ovvparum^  our  '  fellow-soldier,* 
in  a. — PauI  and  Archippus  had  fought  together,  (a.;)  but  Feiul  and  Epaphras  had 
been  taken  captives  together  Ca.J  in  the  littles  of  the  Lord. 

**  Moreover  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  two  lists  of  names.  In  a. 
the  apostle,  superscribing  his  letter,  sets  forth  at  length  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed;  namely,  Philemon  and  the  persons  with  him,  Apphias, 
and  Archippus,  and  the  church  in  his  house :  and  in  a.  the  Apostle,  concluding 
his  letter,  sets  forth  at  length  the  names  of  those  with  himself.  In  the  former  ins- 
tance, we  have  ^to  Philemon  our  dearly  beloved  brother  and  fellow-labourer,  and 
to  our  beloved  Apphias,  and  Archippnsour  fellow-soldier,  and  to  the  church  fai  thy 
house,*  (a.)  in  the  latter,  *  Epaphras,  my  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus, 
Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  Lucas,  my  fellow- labourers.'(a)** 

Thus  having  brought  our  analysb  to  a  close,  we  would  seriously  ask, 
whether  anyone  can  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  inspired  writers  were  guided 
by  such  a  rule  of  composition  as  this  ?  Can  they  believe  that  St.  Pftul,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  for  instance,  having  treated  of  the  several  topics  of  Authority^ 
Supplication,  &c.,  fully  purposed,  and  executed  that  purpose,  of  again  bringing 
forward  the  same  topics^  in  a  retrograde  maiuier?  If  it  cannot  be  allowed  that 
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fSlOM  ^UagB  were  pretenl  to  the  Apo«tle*«  arind,  tlie  ride  of  eampeMqafiilim  to 
the  ground.  But,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  no  question  of  probabiKtiet 
but  of  feets ;  and  that  if  it  be  proved  that  snch  a  correspondenee  actaatly  exists, 
we  mnst  necessarily  admit  that  it  was  designed  on  the  part  of  the  iusphped  writers. 
To  this  we  would  reply,  that,  according  to  the  canons  laid  down  by  Mr.  Boys, 
their  n^^  and  oompr^ensiTe  nature  in  the  degrees  of  correspondence,  &c. 
almost  any  regular  composition,  might  be  reduced  to  the  same  form.  Thus  ih 
an  epistle,  the  b^rianing  and  end,  which  Mr.  Boys  terms  epistolary,  wiH  almost 
Always  agree  3  and  the  same  persons  and  things  will  be  frequently  rererted  to 
jiiiCher  by  way  of  comparison  or  opposition.  And,  in  an  epistle  for  the  pardon 
•f  a  slave,  who  had  injured  his  master,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that 
the  authority  of  the  person  writing,  supplication  for  the  pardon  of  the  ofiender,  a 
liiention  bf  the  wrong  done  by  him,  and  the  means  of  reparation  ;  with  a  fireqnent 
ftientlon  of  the  persons  chiefly  conc;emed ;  and  an  entreaty  for  the  kind  reccpdop 
of  the  agresaor,  would  not  only  form  prominent  topics,  but  be  brought  forward 
more  than  once  to  our  notice,  and  be  enforced  again  and  again.  With  respect 
to  the  suppose  regularity  with  which  they  are  treated  in  the  epistle  to  Philemon, 
we  conceive  that  it  is  merely  imaginary ;  and  that  a^  grreat  part  of  it  is  susceptl. 
ble  of  a  very  difi^rent  and  more  natural  arrangement.  Upon  the  whole  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  principle,  if  not  altogether,  is  yet  in  a  great  measure  false; 
and  that  the  epistles  of  Pliny,  or  any  other  composition,  might  be  reduced  to  si- 
milar parallelisms  if  the  experiment  were  made  ;  for  which,  we  confess,  we  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination. 

The  Appendix  to  the  work,  containing  some  remarks  on  Latent  dmrnediomgy 
Common  Rrferencet^  and  ParenthesiSy  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  Biblical  student ;  a  due  consideration  of  which  will 
amply  repay  him  for  the  trouble. 


II.*— DiBCODKSBt    OR   PoMages  selected  from  the  Book  nf  the   Aett  of  ike 
Apoetlee.    By  Henry  Thowuon^  X>.  X>.  Penrith,    Printed  there^  1823.   pp. 

416.    8V0. 

<<  This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  Discourses  delivered  in  the  years  1819 
and  1820,  on  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.** 

The  author  then  states  the  considerations  which  induced  him  to  select  tbe 
present  subjects,  in  the  following  language  :  <<  The  early  history  of  the  Christian 
church  appears  to  me  to  possess  peculiar  interest  in  the  present  age,  an  age  dis- 
tinguished beyond  all  that  have  g^ne  before  it,  since  the  Apostles  Bnished  their  la- 
bours, by  extensive  and  vig^ourous  exertions  for  diffusing  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
to  [among]  heathen  nations.  Tliis  spirit  of  the  times  certainly  influenced  me  fa 
the  selection  of  my  subject,  and  appeared  also  to  render  it  acceptable  to  my 
hearers.  The  discourses  were  favourably  received,  and  a  general  wish  was 
expressed  for  their  publication.  With  this  desire,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
comply,  from  the  same  views  of  usefulness  which  had  induced  me  to  enter  upon 
the  course  of  monthly  Sunday  evening  Lectures.** 

The  endeavours  and  aims  of  the  writer  are  thus  expressed  :  **  It  has  been  my 
aim,  though  sensible  of  my  inability  to  reach  the  mark,  to  unite  the  unafTected 
simplicity  of  Bishop  Portcus's  style,  in  his  lectures  on  St  Matthew*s  Gospel, 
with  the  beauty  of  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  of  London,  in  his 
Sacred  Biography." 

The  contents  of  these  Discourses  are  as  follows  : 

1.    Acts  i.  8.— Connexion  between   the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  history  of 

the  Gospels.** 
a.    "  Acts  ii.  1—4— Day  of  Pentecost.'* 

3.  **  Acts  ii.  1—4. — Symbols  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  effects  produced 

by  it.*' 

4.  "  Acts  ii.  5— 36.— St.  Peter's  first  address  to  the  Jews." 

6.    ^  Acts  ii.  37— 42.— Effects  of  vthc  Apostles' address  ^  and  formation  of  the 
first  Christian  church  at  Jenisalem. 
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••    ^  Ads  itt.  l^ll.^FInt  reoonfed  mlraoto  wrought  bj  the  Apofltlet  after  the 

ascensioD  of  Christ. 
9.    **  Acta  iii.  6,  T.^Cbrittianityy  a  diapensation  of  mercy.'* 

8.  ^  Acta  ir.  5—31. — Conduct  of  Peter  and  John  in  the  pretence  of  the  Jewiah 
Siinliedrim.** 

9.  ''  Acts  V.  1 — 11.^-Crimeand  Punkhment  of  Ananiaa  and  Sapphhra.*' 

10.  <'  Acta  Ti.  8— 15.^-Cbaracter  of  Stephen)  and  the  acoaaatHMia  broofftit  acnunft 

him." 

11.  ^  Acts  Yii.  51— 60v— Death  of  the  firrt  Cbriatian  Martyr.** 

12.  ^  Acta  Tii.  54— 60.-*Death  of  the  first  Chrktian  Martyr.** 

After  thia  copious  analysis  and  minute  detaUy  it  would  have  given  the  i«. 
riewer  sincere  pleasure  to  submit  his  testimony  of  hearty  recommendatioo.  A 
perusal  however  has  induced  a  very  difierent  opiniQn>  and  obliges  him  to  caution 
the  reader  against  anticipating  either  useful  ciiticisra  or  scientific  ilhistrution  in 
these  Hiscoorses.  It  is  regretted  that  thefe  appears  no  real  accession,  in  this 
volume,  to  the  stores  of  Scriptural  exposition  and  knowledge.  The  literary  and 
religious  public  have  certainly  reasons  to  expect  from  a  ^  D.  D.**  the  production 
of  one  who  is  *<  mighty  and  eloquent  in  the  Scriptures  ;**  but  unfortunately  the 
present  work  has  occasioned  disappointment  and  regret. 


III.— The  Christian  bynagooyb.  Wherein  ia  contained  the  diuerse  Reading, 
the  right  Poynting,  Translation,  and  Collation  of  Scripture  with  Scriptvre. 
With  the  Customesof  the  Hebrewes  and  Proselytes,  and  of  all  those  Nations, 
with  whom  they  were  conuersant.     Dig^ted  into  three  Bookes. 

The  fitMtj  shewing  the  meanee  both  inward  and  ouiwardy  to  attains  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the  whole  Scripture. 

The  second,  unfolding  the  true  sense  of  the  Scripture  itself e^  as  teaching  ike 
right  way  of  gathering  aoctrines  from  anff  text  of  Scripture. 

The  thiray  teetching  the  fme  moiiaer  of  confinuuion,  illustration^  and 
application  of  doctrinesyrighilff  gathered  from  the  true  sense  of  Scripture, 

Seming  generally  for  a  helpe  to  the  vnderstandingof  all,  that  desire  to  know 
and  obey  the  will  of  uod  in  Holy  Writ :  but  more  especially  for  all  yovuf  stvdents 
in  Diuiuity,  that  they  may  more  eaaily  vnderstand  the  lang^vages  of  Canaan 
and  Greece,  and  make  a  profitable  vse  of  them  in  preachiae.  By  John  Weemse, 
of  Lathoquar  in  Scotland,  preacher  of  Christ's  Gospell.    London,  IttS. 

Such  is  the  copious  title  page  of  a  venerable  publication,  which  deserves  to 
be  better  known  in  the  present  age.  Before  the  anfilysis  of  its  contents  is  given, 
is  the  following  prefatory  or  ^  Epistolary**  address,  which  will  be  reaa  with 
interest  and  advantage. 

<<  To  the  StwUovs  fong  Ditines  who  are  dosirove  to  attahu  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptvres,  €huce,  Mercy,  and  Peace. 

''  U  was  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  Jewes  (dearest  brethren)  that  Aaron's  rod 
-^might  flourish,  (that  is)  the  children  of  the  Priests  might  prosper  :  children 
in  Job  (xxix.  5.)  are  called  budds :  therefore  the}r  called  the  children  of  the 
Priests  Ftore«  sacerdotales :  when  Aaron*8  rod  flourished  it  was  a  token  that  the 
priesthood  should  continue.  It  is  my  beartie  prayer  to  God  that  Aaron*8  rod 
may  still  flourish,  that  there  may  be  a  hopefull  seed  to  succeed,  and  that  the 
Schooles  and  vniversities  may  bee  like  the  pom-citron  that  g^oodly  tree,  which 
beareth  apples  at  all  times,  some  falling  off,  some  ripe,  and  some  oudding 
out :  so,  as  many  notable  lignts  decay,  others  may  supply  their  places.  Now 
that  this  may  be  effectuate,  first  it  is  requisite,  that  yee  studie  to  be  holy:  for 
as  the  ornaments  which  Aaron  the  high  priest  pot  upon  him,  were  nothing, 
if  he  had  not  (Holiness  to  the  Lord)  written  upon  his  forehead  in  a  plaite  of 

?[old,  BO,  if  yee  should  speake  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  and  be  pro- 
ane,  what  availeth  all  your  learning.  Soloiaon  sayth  (Prov.  xi.  2S.)  that  beautie 
in  a  woman  without  goodnesse^  is  as  a  ring  in  a  swine's  snout :  so  is  learning  with- 
out  erace  in  a  profane  youth. 

'*  The  second  thing  which  I  would  recommend  to  you  (my  brethren)  is, 
the  studie  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  owne  proper  language,  the  Heorew 
and  the  Greehe;  so  that  they  speake  not  to  you  by  an  interpreter-,  and  that  the 
proverbe  in  the  Talmud,  may  not  be  applied  to  you,  Benzoma  semper  foris 
est :  this  man  is  never  within :  for  to  readc  the  Scriptures,  without  considering 
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king  due  allowance  for  the  imperfectioos  of  the  former,  I  thmk  it  must  be 
obTioui  to  every  one  who  has  made  an  impartial  comparitoDy  that  it  is  far 
prrferable  to  the  latter. 

Something  mig^ht  be  said  also  of  Mr.  S^s.  book  as  an  article  of  trade.  The 
new  stereotyped  edition  of  Cruden  for  1824,  is  published  at  18  shillings,  Bf  r.  STs. 
for  19  shillings,  and  much  inferior^  ii»  type  and  paper,  as  well  as  considerably  2eM 
in  91X9,  It  is,  however,  mnch  to  be  ragiwtted  that  thi^  edition  of  Crud^  should 
haveivsiied  without  ^orr«c<toJw, 

■   Chard.  A  Sbarohbr  of  tub  ScRiFTUKBa. 
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The  following  selections  from  Dr.  SjntrHou}'*^  Meditation*,  pnblishcd  in 
1668,  will  not  be  thought  either  uninteresting  in  this  age,  or  unsuitable  to  the 
present  publication. — 

<<  I  shall  therefore  account  that  I  have  attained  my  eud,  if  I  can  but  so  em- 
ploy my  thoughts  as  to  increase  my  veneration  to  this  book  of  God,  which 
none  can  ever  too  much  study,  or  too  highly  prize  *,  and  with  which  to  be 
well  acquainted,  is  not  only  the  chief  of  auttes,  but  the  best  of  dt^ghU  and 
pleasures.  What  would  be  our  condition  in  this  world,  if  we  had  not  this  blcased 
Dook  among  us,  would  it  not  be  like  Adam^s,  when  driven  out  of  Paradue^ 
and  debarred  from  the  Tree  of  Life  ?  would  it  not  be  darker  than  the  earth  with- 
out  the  sun  ?  If  the  world  were  fuller  of  books,  than  the  heaven  is  of  stan, 
and  this  only  wanting,  there  would  be  no  certain  way  and  rule  to  salvation : 
but  if  this  alone  were  extant,  it  would  enlighten  the  eyes,  make  vrise  the  simple, 
and  ruide  their  feet  in  the  paths  of  life.** 

'*  Were  there  no  other  use  of  this  J^ooA  of  Ood  than  this,  that  it  should  he 
the  standard  for  the  trial  of  all  doctrines,  it  were  to  be  highly  prined  for  its 
worth,  without  which  the  minds  of  men  would  be  in  a  continual  distraction, 
through  the  multitude  of  EnihuHattiy  that  would  be  pretending  commisnam 
from  neaven«  none  knowing  what  to  believe  in  point  of  faith,  or  what  to  do 
in  point  of  ooedience,  or  whereby  to  difference  the  good  and  evil  spirit  from 
each  other.  But  this  single  benefit  (though  it  can  never  enough  be  thankfully 
acknowledged  to  God  by  us)  it)  but  as  a  cluster  to  the  vintage,  or  as  an  ear 
of  corn  to  the  harvest,  in  respect  of  those  many  blessings  that  may  be  reaped 
from  it.** 

'<  That,  then,  which  commends  this  book,  and  renders  it  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, is  the  rich  discoveries  that  it  makes  to  us  coucemiug  so  exceUent  a 
being  as  God  is,  whom  it  acquaints  us  with,  in  his  nature^  perfection*,  coumtels, 
and  aeaignty  in  relation  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  m^n.  It  contains  not  any 
thing  that  is  mean  or  trivial,  the  matters  in  it  are  all  of  no  less  glory  for  any 
to  behold,  than  ofweightie  tnwor^attce  for  all  to  know.^' 

<<  What  is  it  that  may  teach  us  to  serve  God  with  checrfulnest,  to  tm»t  him 
with  confidence,  to  adhere  to  him  with  resolution  in  difficulties,  to  submit  to  his 
will  with  patience  in  the  greatest  extremities,  that  wc  may  not  be  abundantly 
furnished  with  from  this  book  ?  It  alone  is  a  perfect  Iwraryy  in  which  are 
presented  those  deep  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  that  angels  study,  and  look 
into,  both  with  delight  and  wonder,  being  more  desirous  to  pry  into  them, 
than  of  perfect  abi lit V  to  understand  them.  They  are  such,  that  had  they  not 
been  revealed,  coula  not  have  been  known,  and  being  revealed,  can  yet  ne- 
ver be  fully  comprehended  by  any." 

"  Can  any  neglect  this  book  as  unworthy  of  their  reading,  which  God 
hath  thought  worthy  of  his  writing ;  without  putting  an  affront  upon  God 
himself,  wnose  image  it  bears,  as  well  as  declares  his  commands?  Ajid  yet  I 
tremble  to  think  how  many  anti-scripturists  there  be  who  have  let  fall  hoth 
from  their  lips  and  pens  such  bold  scorns,  as  if  Satan  stood  at  their  right  hand 
to  inspire  them.^* 

Southport.  J^  W. 


♦  Meditation  LVII.  p.  232—241,  of  "  The  Spiritual  Chymist,  or  six  dccads  of 
Divine  Meditations  on  several  subjects.  By  W.  Spurstow,  D.  D.  sometime 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Hackney,  near  London,  166(S. 
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RIMAIH8  OF  THE  TEW  TRIBBI.* 

Under  date»  Cocbiiiy  SOth  June,  Mr.  Sargon  again  writes. 

(F.) 

"  I  left  Cocbin  for  Canaoore,  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  reached  that  place  on 
the  12tb.    On  my  way  I  touched  at  Calicut,  where  I  had  an  opportonity  of  coo. 
▼eraing  with  sereral  gentlemen  reidding  there^  and  diitribating  among  them  a 
few  of  the  Society^s  English  tracts;  and  where  lam  happy  to  infonn  yoo,  also 
I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  a  few  rupees  in  aid  of  the  society.  ' 

On  the  Idth,  in  the  evening,  I  walked  out  with  a  view  to  collect  some  in- 
formation  respecting  the  Beni  Israel,  and  met  with  a  white  Jew*s  free  servant, 
an  intelligent  man,  with  whom  I  had  a  short  conversation  on  the  subject  ^ 
my  mission. 

I  first  asked  him  if  he  was  one  of  the  Beni  Israel.  He  replied.  No,  Sir 
I  am  from  Cochin,  and  one  of  the  white  Jews*  free  servants.  Q.  How  long  have 
you  been  in  this  place  ?  A.  I  have  been  here  now  abput  fifteen  yean,  ever  since 
the  late  war  between  the  Honourable  Company  and  the  Ri^|ah  of  TVavancore. 
Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  Beni  Israel  here  ?  A.  There  were  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  families  on  my  first  arrival,  but  as  they  met  with  much  discouragement  and 
ill  treatment  from  their  principal  men,  or  masters,  who  are  still  here,  they  left 
this,  purposing  to  go  back  to  their  native  place.  The  names  of  the  mastem  above- 
mentioned  are  Bal^jee,  or  Benjamin,  Is^jee,  or  Isaac,  and  Mus^jee,  or  Moses, 
by  trade  bricklayers.  Baligee  is  a  widower,  and  keeps  a  concubine,  a  prac- 
tice which  is  very  common  among  them.  He  has  three  sons,  Daniel,  Abraham 
and  Jacob.  The  two  youngest  are  now  at  Bombay,  employed  as  sepoys  in 
one  of  the  Company's  regiments,  and  the  other  is  with  him.  Bal^|ee  is 
4  however  absent,  being  employed  with  his  son,  in  building  a  bridge  at  CmUan- 
gatfyf  about  sixteen  miles  from  Cananore,  southward.  Muse^  has  a  wife 
named  Leah.  His  mother-in-law  resides  with  him,  her  name  is  Mirue  or  Mi- 
riam. He  has  also  three  sons,  Elia  Pukira,  Samuel  and  Solomon,  all  living  with 
him.  Im^ee  has  a  wife  named  Durue  or  Hanna,  an  old  woman.  They  take 
for  concubines  of  the  Mahratta  and  Hmdoo  tribes,  and  make  them  wash  in  a 
river,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewvh  ceremony  for  proselyting  femalra,  givine 
them  a  name,  but  using  no  prayer,  owing  to  their  ignorance.  Q.  Do  they  reed 
Hebrew  ?  A.  Not  all  of  them ;  Is%)ee  can  read  a  little.  Q.  Do  you  know  of 
any  other  place  where  these  people  reside  ?  A.  I  understand  that  these  people 
are  in  great  numbera  at  Bombay  and  Poena,  and  also  in  many  other  places. 
Q.  What  language  do  they  converse  in  among  themselves  ?  A.  Their  comraoii 
language  b  l£ndoo,  and  I  believe  mixed  with  Mahratta.  Q.  Do  they  ever  talk 
about  the  place  from  whence  they  originally  came  ?  A.  I  never  heard  them  speak 
upon  that  subject.  Q.  Do  they  keep  idols  in  their  houses,  and  worship  the  same? 
A.  Every  one  of  them  has  an  idol  in  his  secret  chamber.  They  dedicate  asmaU  room 
exclusively  to  that  purpose.  Hie  object  of  their  worship  is  a  silver  serpent  with 
a  gold  bead  in  its  mouth ;  they  bom  incense  to  it  twice  a  day,  and  throw  a 
Bttle  flour  before  it,  and  sing  accompanied  with  a  small  loai^oM  beating  durine 
the  ceremony,  which  is  performed  by  themselves.  Q.  Who  cireanicisas  thrir 
cbilclren  ?  A.  Mus^jee  has  performed  that  duty  since  I  have  been  here.  Q.  How 
do  they  manage  with  their  female  children  ?  A.  They  invite  their  relations  and 
jfriends,  and  before  they  sit  down  to  dinner  or  supper,  one  of  the  relations  brinss 
the  child,  or  infant,  into  the  assembly,  and  the  father  of  the  child  calls  oat 
the  name  of  the  child,  white  one  of  the  oldest  men  of  the  assembly,  takes  a 
little  salt  and  honey  mixed  together  upon  the  tip  of  one  of  his  fingers^  and 
pats  k  into  the  cfaiid*s  month  three  times  y  then  they  take  their  repast.    Q.  Who 

•  Continued  from  p.  383. 
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cimed  by  G«l  at  th«  fall  of  Adam,  1  theu  read  to  them  Qen.  iii.  14.,  and  es- 
plained  the  paaoage  to  tliem ;  afterwards,  I  exhorted  them  on  the  sane  sitbjact, 
fuad  adviaed  them  to  destroy  their  idols  as  sooa  as  they  retarned  hoii«|  asd  Co 
cleave  unto  the  living  and  true  God  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  and  to  pray  te 
Ilia  to  fori^ve  them  this  g^reat  sin  which  they  had  committed,  and  mere  ooai^ 
nitting,  even  their  idolatrous  practices.  I  was  much  pleased  to  observe  that  these 
poor  ignorant  men  heard  me  attentively,  and  especially  the  old  man  Mos^jee;  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  shed  tears,  and  ejaculated,  two  or  three  tines, 
the  same  prayer,  <<  Hear,  O  Israel,*'  fcc.  He  repeated  it  again,  saying.  We  ovgfat 
to  hear,  and  do  what  you  have  been  exhorting  us  to  do.  Yes,  said  the  other,  (ba- 
jee)  your  words  sound  in  our  ears  as  the  woi^  of  God  in  truth,  and  we  therefore 
must  obey  them ;  but  the  free  servant  informed  Hie  afterwards  thai  tbey  still 
keep  their  idols.  1  pray  that  the  word  sown  may  yet  bring  forth  fruit  in  tiiemto 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  an  hundred  fold.  I  said  also,  that  Israd's  God  was 
our  God  too,  and  that  he  is  now  aending  forth  people  over  aU  the  world  to  in. 
struct  the  ignprant,  and  lead  those  that  are  astray  into  the  right  way ;  ab  lie  his 
BOW  been  pleased  to  send  me  among  this  people,  to  point  out  to  them  ihb  l^^opv 
object  of  their  worship  and  adoration,  even  God,  through  the  Messiah,  witfaoat 
whom  there  is  no  salvation.  Yes,  said  Is^ee,  we  expect  the  M csaiah,  and  when 
Jie  comes  all  our  people  will  goto  Jerusalem.  I  asked  them  when  they  expected 
the  Messiah,  and  to  return  to  Jerusalem?  A.  We  do  not  know,  bat  the  tine  will 
Boon  come.  Q.  Would  you  be  glad  to  go  to  Jerusalem?  A.  O  yes,  we  iroald  be 
very  happy  if  any  one  should  take  us.  Q.  What  will  you  do  there  ?  A.  We 
shall  see  our  God  there,  and  wor^p  him,  and  be  dispersed  no  more. 

I  next  spoke  to  them  of  heaven,  death,  and  bell,  but  they  heard  aie  with 
apparent  indifference.  1  have  obtained  the  names  of  the  places  where  this  people 
reside,  from  Is^fee  and  Mus^)ee,  which  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  heifeui. 

I  asked  Mus^jee  to  give  me  his  son  Elia  Pukira,  and  I  would  teach  hhn  uM 
take  care  of  him  as  my  own.  The  old  man  appeared  to  like  my  proposal,  and 
told  me  that  he  would  speak  to  his  wife  conoeming  it,  and  let  me  know.  I 
asked  him  whether  there  were  any  schools  established  in  Bombay  or  elsewhere, 
for  their  chiidron.  **  No,  (said  he),  but  our  people  would  be  very  glad  to  send 
their  children  to  schools  if  once  established." 

I  have  understood  since,  that  an  Arabian  Jew  has  a  school  at  Bombay, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children  at  the  people's  own  cxpencc.  I  presented 
Is^jee  with  two  English  tracts,  merely  to  show  him  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  he  received  gladly.  They  both  left  me  with  a 
promise  to  call  upon  me  again  when  their  daily  avocations  would  permit ;  but  only 
Musti^ee  came,  and  that  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting  me  know  his  wife  would 
not  consent  to  part  with  her  son.  However,  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  Bom- 
bay after  the  monsoon,  and  should  he  meet  any  schools  there,  he  promised  to  pot 
his  son  to  one  of  them.  Thus  ends  my  mission  foi*  the  present.  The  monsoon  will 
not  allow  roe  to  proceed  further  this  season.  It  is,  however,  a  beginning,  aad 
a  iHx>8pect  has  thus  been  opened  for  more  effectual  good  on  a  future  occasioa. 

Names  of  the  places  where  the  Beni  Israel  reside,  obtained  from  Mu8i\iee, 
and  Is^jee  :•— Malvan  Rady,  Hamai,  imapore,  Retoagar,  Gulabah,  Bancott, 
Jungirah,  Bombay,  Soorat,  Habshai,  Panveli,  Pen,  Nagotna,  Ashtym,  Rojam, 
Talagosala,   Nizampore,  Ramrage,  Palai,    Divang^,  Pooua,  and  its  vicinity. 

Names  of  places  where  the  Beni  Israel,  reside  between  Goa  and  Bombay, 
&c.,  &c.  as  given  by  a  Black  Jew's  free  servant  to  Mr.  Sargon  .•^from  Goa  to 
Dundercec,  Malvan,  Divangar,  Geira,  R^japoor,  (forty  miles  distant  from  Goa), 
Goondupoor,  Jaigad,  Bancott,  Tanjcriah,  Razdungah,  Tcvandnn,  Chaival,  Re- 
.tcnagar,  Bombay.  In  Bombay  they  have  a  synagogue  of  their  own  outside  the 
fort,  situated  in  a  small  village  called  Daijce  Prom,  near  Barest, 

Names  of  places  .where  they  reside  between  Bombay  and  Jaulnah  : ^Tsnah, 

Pan  vail,  Chocah,  Poona,  Codanady,  Jaulnah. 

Names  of  places  where  they  reside  between  Bombay  and  Soorat : Maim, 

(Maim  is  a  very  large  town,  and  lies  close  to  Baiidoorah,  only  separated  by  a  lari^ 
river),  Bandoora,  Pamalab,  Balsady,  Noomsary,  Kandavee,  Soorat.  In  Soorat 
they  have  no  synagogue  of  their  own,  but  a  few  of  them  occasionally  attend  the 
White  Jews'  synagogue  at  that  place. 
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BETHLEHEM. 

Bethlehem,  the  ancient  Ephrath,  or  Epbratd,  and  hence  called, 
in  the  New  Testament,  Bethlehem  Ephrata ;  and  Bethlehem  of  Ju- 
dea,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bethlehem  of  Zabulon,  is  situated  about 
six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  in  nearly  a  southerly  direction.f 

This  place  is  among  the  oldest  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
history,  and  that,  too,  by  the  name  which  it  still  retains.  Ephrath 
may  be  interpreted,  *'  the  Fruitful  ;*'  and  its  name  of  Bethlehem^ 
in  Hebrew,  signifies,  **  the  House  of  Bread;**  though  Beitlahem,  as 
it  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs  on  the  spot,  is  literally,  *^  the  House 
of  Flesh."  The  first  time  it  is  mentioned  is  in  the  history  of 
Laban,  who  '*  died  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which 
is  Bethlehem.*' 

The  beautiful  eclogue  of  Ruth  has  its  scene  laid  in  Bethlehem, 
after  the  return  of  the  family  of  Elimelech  from  the  land  of  Moab, 
bringing  with  them  from  thence  this  young  Moabitess,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Boaz,  and  gave  birth  to  Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David,  from  whom  the  Messiah  descended.  Bethlehem  was 
also  frequently  called  the  city  of  David,  because  that  monarch,  as 
well  as  his  father  Jesse,  was  bom  there. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the 
southern  side  of  a  deep  and  extensive  valley,  and  reaching  from 
east  to  west.  The  most  striking  object  is  the  monastery  erected 
over  the  **  Cave  of  the  Nativity :"  its  walls  have  the  appearance 
of  a  large  fortress.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  the  first  view  of  Bethle- 
hem as  imposing,  and  Mr.  Buckingham  says  it  has  an  air  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  not  commonly  seen  in  the  villages  of  the 
East.  Almost  the  first  novelty  that  stmck  me  on  entering  the  place, 
says  the  last  writer,  was,  that  the  Christian  inhabitants^  from  there 
being  scarcely  any  Mohammedans  living  near  them,. wear  white  and 
gay-coloured  turbans  with  impunity;  whereas  in  Jerusalem  no  Chris- 
tian, subject  to  the  Porte,  dares  to  wear  any  other  than  bine,  with- 
out risk  of  losing  his  head. 

The  convent,  just  mentioned,  is  divided  among  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Armenian  Christians,  to  each  of  whom  separate  parts  are 
assigned  as  places  of  worship  and  habitations  for  the  monks ;  but, 
on  certain  days,  all  may  perform  their  devotions  at  the  altars  erected 


*  Cootiniied  from  page  391. 
t  CellariuB,  Geog.  Antiq.  lib.  iU.  c.  13,  p.  342. 
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over  the  consecrated  spots.  The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  ;  the  nave  being  adorned  with  forty-eight  Corinthian  columns 
in  four  rows,  each  column  being  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter^ 
and  eighteen  feet  high,  including  (he  base  and  the  capital :  these 
are  of  chaste  execution  and  in  excellent  preservation.  ^*  As  the 
roof  of  the  nave  is  wdnting,  the  colunUas  support  nothing  but  a 
frieze  of  wood,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  architrave  and  the 
whole  entablature.  Open  timber-work  rests  on  the  walls,  and  rises 
into  the  form  of  a  dome  to  support  a  roof  that  no  longer  exists,  or 
that  perhaps  was  never  finished.*'*  The  remains  of  some  paintings 
on  wood  and  in  mosaic,  are  here  and  there  to  be  seen,  exhibiting 
figures  *'  in  full  face,  upright  and  stiff,  but  having,  a  majestic 
effect.*'  The  nave,  which  is  in  possession  of  the  Armenians,  is 
separated  from  the  three  other  branches  of  the  cross  .bj  a  wall,  so 
that  the  unity  of  the  edifice  is  destroyed.  The  top  of  the  cross  is 
occupied  by  the  choir,  which  belongs  to  the  Greeks.  Here  is  ^*  aa 
altar  dedicated  to  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  at  the  foot  of  whicfc 
is  a  marble  star,  corresponding,  as  the  monks  say,  to  the  point  of 
the  heavens  where  the  miraculous  meteor  became  stationary,  and 
directly  over  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  was  bom  in  the  subter- 
ranean church  below  !  A  flight  of  fifteen  steps,  and  a  long  narrow 
passage,  conduct  to  the  sacred  crypt  or  grotto  of  the  Nativity, 
which  is  thirty-seven  feet  six  inches  long,  by  eleven  feet  three 
inches  in  breadth,  and  nine  feet  high.  It  is  lined  and  floored  with 
marble,  apd  provided  on  each  side  with  five  oratories,  **  answering 
precisely  to  the  ten  cribs  or  stalls  for  horses  that  the  stable  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  born  contained.'*  The  precise  spot  of  the 
birth  is  marked  by  a  glory  in  the  floor,  composed  of  marble  and 
jasper  encircled  with  silver,  around  which  are  inscribed  tbe  words, 
Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  est.  Over  it  is  a 
marble  tabic  or  altar,  which  rests  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  here 
cut  into  an  arcade.  The  ma^iger  is  at  the  distance  of  seven  paces 
from  the  altar ;  it  is  in  a  low  recess  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  to  which 
you  descend  by  two  steps,  and  consists  of  a  block  of  marble,  raised 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  floor,  and  hollowed  out  in  tbe 
form  of  a  manger.  Before  it  is  the  altar  of  the  Magi.  The  chapel 
is  illuminated  by  thirty-two  lamps,  presented  by  different  princes  of 
Christendom^  Chateaubriand  has  described  the  scene  in  hia  usual 
florid  and  imaginative  style, 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing,  or  better  calculated  to  excite 
devotional  sentiments,  than  this  subterraneous  church.  It  is  adorned 
with  pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools,  whicb  represent 
the  mysteries  of  the  place.  The  usual  ornaments  of  the  manger 
are  of  blue  satin,  embroidered  with  silver.  Incense  is  oontinuaUy 
burning  before  the  cradle  of  our  Saviour.  I  have  heard  an  organ, 
touched  by  no  ordinary  hand,  play,  during  mass,  tbe  sweetest  and 
most  tender  tunes  of  the  best  Italian  composers.     These  concerts 


•  Chateaubriand**  Travels,  toI.  i.  p.  393. 
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charm  the  Christian  Ai ab,  yfh^t  leaving  his  camels  to  feed,  repairs, 
like  the  shepherds  of  old,  to  ^etfifeheift,  to  adore  the  King  of 
kings  in  the  monget,  t  have  seen  this  klhabitadt  of  tb«  deslefrf 
commonicate  at  the  altar  of  the  Magi,  with  a  fervotOTy  a  pi^y,  a 
devotion,  iriiknown  among  the  Christians  of  the  West.  The  eonti- 
nual  arrival  of  caravans  m>nt.  aH^  the  natiotts  of  Christendom  ;  the 
public  prayers;  the  prostrations;  nay,  even  the  richness  pf  the 
presents  sent  here  by  the  Christian  princes,  altogether  produce 
feelings  in  the  soul,  #faicli  ft  is  inudi  oasief  to  conceive  than  to 
describe."* 

The  possession  of  this  spot,  once  so  mefetn  and  insignificant,  is 
now  disputed  by  contending  sects  cf  Christians,  vrith  the  same  rage 
and  animosity  as  that  which  marks  their  struggle  for  the  command 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Mr.  Buckingham  states,  that  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  held  during  the  chvistmas 
preceding  his  visit  to  this  place,  a  bftttl«  oceiurredr  in  which  several 
of  the  combatants  were  wounded,  and  plhers  severely  beaten ;  and 
on  the  preceding  year  the  privilege  of  saying  raaM  at  the  altar  on 
that  particular  day,  had  been  fought  for  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary 
itself,  with  drawn  swords  ! 

The  village  of  Bethlehein  contains  a6<mt  500  inhabitants,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  gain  their  livelihood  by  making  beads, 
carving  motker-oC-pearl  shells  with  sacred  subjects,  and  mahuiac* 
tnring  small  taUes  and  crucifixes,  all  which  are  eagerly  purchased  by 
the  pilgrims.  Tire  monks  of  Bethlehem  claim  also  the  exclusive 
privilege  ef  marking  the  limbs  aiid  bodies  cf  the  devotees!  with 
crosses,  stars,  and  monograms,  by  means  of  gunpowder ;  a  pradtice 
borrowed  frem  the  customs  of  heathenism,  and  noticed  by  Virgil 
and  Pompotiiils  Mela.f  Pococke  says:  '*  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Christian^  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  St.  John*s,  and  Nazaretti, 
are  worse  than  any  other  Christians.  I  was  informed  thiit  the 
women  of  Bethlehem  are  very  good ;  whereas  those  at  Jerusalem 
ar^  worse  than  the  men,  who  are  generally  better  there  than  at  the 
other  places.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  the  great  converse  which 
the  women  have  there  with  those  of  their  own  sex  who  ~g6  tliither 
as  pilgrims ;  and  I  will  not  venture  to  saj,  whether  too  great  a 
familiarilT  with  those  places  in  which  the  saered  mysteries  of  our 
Redemption  were  acted,  may  not  be  a  caiEsef  to  take  off  firoih  the 
reverence  and  awe  which  they  should  have  for  them,  and  lessen  t&e 
influence  they  ought  to  have  on  their  coodnet." 

[To  be  continued.] 

•  Tiavels  in  Greece,  IViietCine,  ftc.  yoI.  i,  p.  590.  Mod.  fmv.  rol.  i.  p.  177. 
t  iEneid.  lib.  Iv.  ver.  146.    Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  zxj. 
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^crfpture  inanual : 

Noticing  the  principal  Contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests, 
in  Historical  order  ;  accompanied  with  Incidental  Illut" 
trationSf  chiefly  of  a  Literart  and  Scientific  character, 

[Ckmtinaed  fhmi  p.  863.] 

^  I  wiUtkewth^  thai  which  U  noted  in  tk9  Scriptures  of  Trutkr 

'^  PERIOD  THE  FIFTH. 

From  the  CAPTIVITY  of  JUDAH  at  BABYLON,  to  thb 
CONCLUSION  OF  Divine  PROPHECY. 

ABOUT   300   YEARS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BYSVTS    AT   JERUSALEM,  TO    THE    BURNING   OF   THE    TEMPLE. 


Sect.    I. 


2. 


3. 


A.  M . 


from 


8399 


to 


3416. 


4. 
5. 

6. 


7. 
8. 


9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


The  continuance  of  Jehoia* 
kim's  reig^. 
His  rebellion  and  death. 


The  short  reign  of  Jehoia- 
chin. 

Accession  of  Zedekiah,  his 
brother. 

Predictions  of  the  captivity 
and  restoration. 

The  fate  of  the  surrounding- 
nations. 

A  prophecy  against  Babylon. 
Circumstances    introductory 
to  the  Captivity. 

The  approach  of  the  Chal- 
dean army. 

Sufferings  and  predictions  of 
the  prophet. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Zedekiah. 


The    temple    at    Jerusalem 
burned. 


Lamentations    of    Jeremiah 
over  his  country. 


Jcrem.  xicxvi.  9, 
to  end.  , 

2  King!  XXIV.  1,  • 
2,   5.      2   Chr 
XXXVI.  5,  S. 

—  XXIV.  6 — 17.  j 
Jerem.xxii.24. 
XXIII.    2  Chr. 
XXXVI.  9, 10. 

Jerem.  Lii.  1-^4. 

XXIV. 

—  XXIX-XXXI. 


— •    XXVII — 
XXV1II,XLVIII, 
XLIX. 

L — LI. 

2  Chr.  XXXVI.  11 
—22.  2  Kings 
XXV.  1,2 

Jerem.  xxxix.  1. 
xxxvii.   1—5. 

XXXIV.  1 — 11. 

— ^      XXXII 

XXXIV-XXXVII. 
XLVII.  XXI. 
XXXVIII-XXXIX. 

—  LII.   5^12. 

24 — 28  XXXIX. 

3,11-15,16-^4. 

XXXIX.  10.  Ps. 

LXXIX,  LXXIV, 
— -         LXXXIII, 

xciv.  2  Chr. 
XXXVI.    11.     2 

KiogrsxxiY.  17 
—XXV.    3 — 22. 
Jerem.  xxxix. 
2, 4-10. 
"Uun.  1 — V. 


B.C 


firan 


60& 


to 


588. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OCCURRENCES    AT   BABYLON,   DURING   THAT   TIME. 


Sect.    1. 

The  state  of  Daniel  and  his 
companions. 

Don.  I.  d.  to  end. 

2. 

The  prophetical  commission 
of  Ezekiel. 

Ezek.  ly  II,  III. 
1— fll. 

3. 

His  prophecy  of  Jemsalem^s 

III.  22,   to 

A.  M. 

calamities. 

end.  I"? — vii. 

B.C. 

from 

4. 

The    idolatries    occasioning 
the  captivity. 

VIII— XI.  1- 

21. 

from 

3398 

5. 

Predictions  against  Zedekiah 
and  other  sinners. 

XI.    22.   to 

end.  XII— >xiz. 

606 

to 

g^  M  ^  m 

6. 

Prophetical  addresses  to  the 
Jewish  elders. 

—  XX— XXIII. 

to 

3415. 

7. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
siege. 

XXIV.  1.  to 

end. 

589. 

8. 

Prophecies  against  Pharaoh 

XXIX.  1—16. 

and  all  Egypt. 

XXX.  20.  to  end. 

XXXI. 

The  difference  between  2  Kings  xxiv.  8  and  2  Chron.  XXX vi.  9.  may  be 
reconciled,  either  by  sappoeingc  that  the  custom  of  oniting  the  sacoeMor  to  the 
throne  with  its  actoal  possessor,  which  seems  to  have  o^ormly  existed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jadah,  had  been  here  adopted  $  or  that  the  commencement  of  the 
captivity  is  referred  to  in  Chronicles }  and  that  this  passage  signifies^  that  Je- 
hoiachin  began  to  reign  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  first  ca^vity  by  Nebncbad- 
nezzar.    L^htfoot  and  Townsend. 

Jerem.  XXIX.— Hiere  is  no  person  that  can  read  this  chapter  with  atten- 
tion, without  being  sensible  of  an  embarrassment  and  incoherence  in  particular 
parts  of  it,  which  leaves  a  suspicion  of  some  capital  defect,  either  in  the  text 
or  its  arrangement.  Happily  the  Sept.  are  found  to  step  in  here  to  our  relief, 
by  evidencing  a  transposition  of  vctk  15,  which  they  have  placed,  where,  «». 
doubtedly,  it  ought  to  stand,  immediately  before  vefse  21.    Blayney. 

Jerem.  xvii.  llw — Instead  of  ^yi  ftUgerJ  we  should  read  ^x^  C^'^O^PJ  '^ 
translate,  the  kern  kaidiM  mtd  eluehs  with  the  dUektnt  of.  sf^-mol  htr  own.  If 
here  the  prophet  had  not  our  domestic  poultry  in  his  view,  in  no  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  mention  made  of  them,  nor  do  we  find  them  among  the 
Jews,  until  after  their  sultiection  by  the  Romans.  Miohaelis,  Laws  of  Moses^ 
ii.  p.  386. 

Jerem.  xxxvi.  23^-— The  word  rtirfrv  (DaJUmJIk)  should  be  read,  ooiMmu 
or  sections,  the  leaves  of  a  roll  being  an  absurdity.  Fhigments  to  Calmet,  No. 
LXXni,  «  On  the  forms  of  ancient  books.'' 

Jerem.  xlvii.  1.— On  the  geographical  importance  of  71t^  (OasaJ^  Mr. 
Townsend  has  furnished,  some  excellent  observations  from  Laghtfoot,  CalmeC, 
and  particularly  Cumberland's  Orig.  Gent.  Tract  2nd.  and  Faber's  Ptig.  Idol. 
iii.  p.  567. 

Psalm  lxxix.^— In  this  peafan  Asaph  complains  that  the  Babylonians  had 
destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  beseeches  God  to  be  reconciled 
to  hiH  people,  and  to  punish  the  blasphemies  and  cruelties  of  their  idototronf 
enemies.    Green,  Wells. 

Psalm  lxxiv  was  occasioned  by  the  desolation  of  Jemsaleqi  ind  Jndfea, 
made  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  the^  Babylo|iian  forces :  ver.  fr— 7,  may  be  cpOMilied. 
Wells',  and  Poole's  Synops. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TbE   REMAININO  JEWS,    ABOUT   THE  SAME   PERIOD. 


Gedafiah  made  governor  b^; 
the  kuig  of  Babylon. 

Ishmael'B  conspiracy  agwwt 

Gedaliah. 
Johanan  forcibly  takes  Jerer 

misih  to  Egypt.         .     . 

The  prophet's  declarations 
at  Tahpanhes. 

His  final  predictions  against 
the  Jews  and  Egypt. 

Jowish  captivities  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 


3  Kiugs  XXV.  22- 
90.'  Jetiem.  xi.. 
1^12.  I 

Jeren.  xl.  IS.  tol 
end^zti.  1— -10.: 

XLi.  li;  to| 

end.zLiipcLiii. 

1-7. 
XLiti.  8.  to 

end.  XL VI.   13. 

tp  end. 

^—   XLIV.    1.  to 

end. 
-—  Ul.  28—^1. 


B.C 
firaoi 

589 

to 

588. 


In  Psalm  lxxxiii,  are  ennmerated  the  varions  nations  that  were  leagued 
against  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  it  was  written  :  vei-se  8,  fixes  the  date  of  its  com- 
pssitioB.    Dr.  Wall. 

Jerbm.  xxXTf .  18,  23.— The  ink  of  the  antients  was  not  as  flnid  as  onrs. 
JPapynw,  a  reed  peculiar  to  Egypt,  was  called  AfXroc  from  the  part  where  it 
grew  in  greatest  plenty.  Hence  ninTI  fdeihdh)  and  A*Aroc,  as  here  adopted,  sig- 
nify the  leaves  of  a  papyrus  roll.  Winckelman*s  Hercnhneum,  p.  81 — 86,  100,  107. 

Tlie  Lamewtations  may  be  properly  termed,  "  Jeretniah^i  sacred  elegy  on 
the  funeral  of  Jerusalem.**  Henry.  According  to  Josephns,  Jerome,  Junius, 
Usher,  and  others,  they  are  the  same  which  are  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxzt.  25. 
But  their  whole  tenor  plainly  shows,  that  they  were  not  composed  till  after  the 
sabversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah.  Tomline*s  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  i. 
p.  Il2.  Here  are  five  distinct  elegies,  all  eridently  composed  after  the  manner  of 
l^eral  dirges,  and  exhibiting  the  finest  flow  of  the  most  pathetic  eloquence. 
Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  p.  415—417;  CarpzoT.  Introd.  ad  Kbros  et  Bib.  cap.  It. 
p.  177^-497 ;  TJome's  Introd.  &c.  iv.  p.  20&— 209. 

EEEKiEL.^-SitpYn*,  imports  ike  strength  of  God.  This  prophet  being  ex. 
tremely  careful  throughout  in  dating  each  prophecy,  the  place  is  usually  assigned 
by  internal  evidence ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  arranging'  each  pro- 
phetical discourse  in  its  historical  and  chronological  order.  Newcome,  Gray, 
Townsend. 

EzBK.  IV.— Some  curious  obsenratiotis  on  the  emblematical  mode  of  teaching 
by  the  use  of  types,  an  instance  of  which  wc  read  in  this  chapter,  are  given  by 
Warburton,  in  bis  Div.  Legat.  iii.  p.  105. 

EzEK.  vin.-^In  this  vision  the  three  chief  idolatries  of  the  people  are 
graphically  described.  The  Egyptian  superstitions,  verse  10 ;  the  PhtenicioM, 
rene  14  ;  and  the  PersicMy  verse  16.  Faber's  Pag.  Idol.  i.  p.  208 ;  Warbnrtoo's 
Div.  Leg.  iv. 

EzEK.  IX.  4.  is  criticised  by  R.  Skinner  in  an  elaborate  letter  to  Dr.  Usher, 
comprising  much  interesting  biblical  criticism.  Parr*s  Life  of  Usher,  letter  di. 
p.  348. 

Ez^K.  XX.  25,  26.— Should  not  the  interrog^ative  form  be  heire  introduced : 
^Did'I  therefore  give  them  statutes  not  good?  And  judgments  whereby  they 
-eoikld  not  live  ?"  ft-  thus :  *«  For  have  I  given  them  statutes  that  were  not  good, 
or  laws  whereby  they  should  not  live  ?   Or  have  I  made  them  impure  by  their 
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CPi^BTBR  ly. 

PROCEEDINGS    AT    BABYL^:^,    UNTO    Xfil^    RESTORATION. 


Sect.    1. 

Predictions   ag^iost    Judsea 

}  £zc^  l^xf  III.  21. 
1      to  end.  XXV — 
XXVIll. 

—  -  - 

s^nd  other  countries. 

i^gypt- 

cad. 

3.  flThe  prophet's  appeal  to  the 

XXXIII.  1 — 

• 

D   captives. 

20. 

4    D  Variety  of  prophetical    an- 

— T—     XXXIV— 

. 

1  nouocements. 

xxxtx. 

ft. 

His    vision    of   the    second 

—  XL— XL  VI II. 

temple.                                    I 

6. 

EzekieVs      last     prediction  , icxix.  17.  to 

agaiast  Egypt. 

end. XXX.  I-.19. 

7. 

Ndbuchadnezzar's  dream  re- 
lated by  Daniel. 

Dan  %i.  1.  to  end. 

A.M. 

8. 

The  golden  image  of  Nebu- 
obadnezzar. 

B.C. 

9. 

His  second  dream :   madness 

—  iv.  1.  to  end. 

from 

and  recovery. 

from 

10. 

Accession  of  Evil  Merodach, 

Jerem.  LII.  31.  to 

and  Jehoiachin's  release. 

end.     2    Kings 

3416 

XXV.  27.  to  end. 

588 

11. 

Daniel's  first  vision  of  the 
four  living  creatures. 

Dan.  VII.  1.  to  end. 

to 

12. 

His  vision  of  the  ram  and  he- 
goat. 

VIII.    1.    to 

end. 

to 

13. 

The  celebrated  feast  of  Bel- 

. 

3467. 

shazzar. 

587. 

14. 

Daniel's    prayer,   and  pro- 

— IX.  and  Pft. 

15. 

phecy  of  seventy  weeks* 
His  preservation  in  a  den  of 

ClI. 

lions. 

( 

, 

f  16. 

A  variety  of  poetical  compo- 

1^1.      CXXXVII. 

sitions. 

CXXX.      LXXX. 

Lxxm.xxxTii.' 

« 

LXVII.       XLIX. 
Lni.  LX.  XIII- 

t 

' 

XT.XXV-XXVII. 
XXZVI.  LXZXIX. 
XCII.        XCIII. 

cxxni. 

M. 

Cyrus'  decree  for  restoring 
the  Jews. 

Ezek.  1. 1—5.  Ps. 

CXXVI.LXXXV. 

2  Chr.  XXXVI. 

22,23. 

■ 

ictfts?  WWn  I  consecrated  to  nywlf  their  first-bon,  to  mvkh  them  pHlk  acU 
miration,  that  they  might  know  1  AM  the  Lord."    BiU.  RMarohc^  i  p.  39B. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EBTUEN    OF   THB  JEWS   TO   THBIE  OWN    LAND. 


Sect.    1. 

The  termiiiation  of  thmr  cap- 

Ezra I.  5.  to  end. 

tivity. 

Ily  III.  1—7. 

2. 

Grateful      rejoicings      and 
praises  to  God. 

Pi.CTII.LZXZTII. 
CXI-CXIV.  CXTI. 
CXTII.     CXXT. 
CXXVILCXXVIII. 
CXXXIT. 

A.  Rf . 

3. 

Foundation    of   the    temple 
laid. 

Enra    iii.   8.    to 
eiid.Pi.fiXXXiT. 

B.C. 

from 

, 

AVvM^iK0 

LXTt. 

fhn 

3467 

—    4. 

Interruptions  in  building  the 
temple. 

IV.  1— 6»  24. 

and  Pi4  cxxix 

537 

to 

—   5. 

The  last  vision  of  Daniel. 

Dan.  Xy  XI9  and 

to 

3487. 

«. 

Temple  built  among  many 
interruptions. 

XII. 

Ezra  V>  VI.  13.  and 
Fb.  cxxzviii. 

517. 

7. 

Prophecies  of  Haggai    and 
Zechariah. 

Hag.  i»  II.  Zech. 

I— VIII. 

8. 

Dedication    of   the    second 
temple. 

Ezra  VI.    14.   to 
end.  Pft.  CXI.TI- 
CL.  XLVii.  and 

LXXXI. 

Jbrbm.  Lii.-^This  chapter  is  not  JeremiahV  For  the  same  history  hath 
been  already  related  by  him ;  and  it  is  marked  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  that 
his  words  extend  only  thus  far.     Seeker. 

£zEK.  XXI 11^ — ^The  style  of  this  chapter,  like  that  of  chap,  xvi,  is  adapted 
to  men  among  whom,  at  that  time,  no  rcfinemeDt  subsisted.  LArjce  allowmnoe 
must  be  made  for  language  addressed  to  an  antient  eastern  people,  in  the  wont 
period  of  their  history  ;  sJI  whose  ideas  were  sensual,  and  whose  grand  induce- 
ment to  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  the  brutal  impurities  which  it  encouraged. 
Newcome. 

EzEK.  xzvii. — Exhibits  a  true  picture  of  Oriental  commerce  in  antient 
times,  and  a  very  exact  description  of  the  port-  of  Surat  at  the  present  day. 
Forbes^  Oriental  Memoirs,  i.  p.  247. 

EzEK.  XXVII.  14. — ^The  mule  here  alluded  to,  is  a  species  of  wild  horse, 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  24.),  the  same  which  Aristotle  calls  II/xiovoc,  found  in  his  days  in 
nyriu,  and  celebrated  for  its  amazing  swiftness  and  fecundity.  Coxe*s  IVaT.  in 
Piukcrtou's  Coll.  part  26,  p.  824. 

EzEK.  XL.— -Seeker  has  written  an  excellent  dissertation  on  EzekiePs  tem- 
ple, &c.  and  concludes  that  we  ought  to  understand  it  literally,  except  the 
waters  issuing  from  the  sanctuary,  which  may  only  denote  abundance  and  plenty. 
Isa.  xli.  17—20,  with  Zech.  xiv.  8.  Vitringa  has  attempted  to  prove  that  this 
temple  agrees  with  Solomon's,  and  with  that  built  by  Zerubbabel  and  Herod. 
Michaelis  maintains  an  opposite  opinion,  and  concludes  with  acknowledg- 
ing, he  was  not  able  to  give  an  historical  account  of  these  chapters.  Me- 
nasseh  ben  Israel  produces  twenty-one  instances  to  shew  that  this 'prophecy  was 
not  fulfilled  under  the  second  temple ;  and  therefore  that  it  remains  yet  to  be 
fnlfilled.  Dathe  contends  that  the  prophet  did  not  predict  what  idionld  be 
hereafter,  but  simply  prescribes  what  ought  to  be  done,  if  the  whole  people 
should  retnm  to  their  own  country.    Boothr&ydV  Bib.  Heb.  ii.  p.  378. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS    EYBNTS   AND   SUCCESS    OF.  EZRA. 


Sect.    1. 

Jews  opposed  under  the  Per- 
sian kings. 

Em  IV.  6—34. 

2. 

Artazerzes     divorces      his 

Either  i,  11. 1.  to 

A.M. 

queen. 

part  of  15. 

B.C. 

3. 

The  divine    commission    of 

Eiraviiyandviii. 

from 

Ezra. 

Anom 

4%^  4  ^to 

4. 

Esther,     a     Jewess,     made 

Esther  11. 15—90 

3517 

queen  of  Persia. 

487 

to 

6. 

A  religious  reformation  by 
Ezra. 

Eira  IX,  X.  Zech. 

IX— XIV. 

to 

3&51. 

— -    6. 

Mordecai  discovers  a  con- 
spiracy against  Artazerxes. 

Esther  11.  21.  to 
end. 

453. 

7. 

The  plot  of  Haman,  and  his 

Ill— X. 

own  ruin. 

- 

EzEK.  ZLV.  12^-On  the  peculiarity  of  this  mode  of  compatatioDy  the  rea- 
der may  find  some  ingenious  and  satisfactory  obserrations  in  Script,  illustrated 
by  Natural  Science,  p.  ISly  and  Fragments  to  Cafanet,.No.  723.  Vol.!?.  p.  483. 

EzEK.  xzx.  19.— At  this  close  of  Ezekiers  prophecies  Mr  Townsend  has 
^▼en  a  very  lengthened  but  most  luminous  note,  relative  to  the  oonnsrltofi 
between  the  Sacred  Writings  a$ui  Heathen  Literature;  a  subject  which,  it  is 
well  known,  scTeral  eminent  writers,  particularly  Gale,  Cud  worth,  and  Gray, 
have  most  ably  and  appositely  illustrated.    Old  Test.  ii.  p.  642—648. 

EzEKiSL  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  visibly  00 
the  decline.  And  when  we  compare  him  with  the  Latin  poets,  who  succeeded 
the  Augustan  age,  we  may  find  some  resemblance  in  the  style,  something  that 
indicates  the  old  age  of  poetry.  MichaeKs.  Ppthagorat  Is  supposed  to  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  concerning  the  Mosaic  law  from  Ezekiel;  and  some 
have  even  believed  him  to  have  b^n  the  same  person  with  Nazaratus,  under 
whom  the  Grecian  philosopher  is  reported  to  liSTe  studied.  Encyclop.  Metrop. 
Part  iv.  Biography,  p.  310. 

Dan.  I V.  28—37. — ^As  to  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar'a  madness,  seeMead*s 
Medica  Sacra,  p.  51 — 54 ;  and  Script,  illustrated  by  Nat.  Science,  p.  183.^— Hie 
evidence  of  the  whole  fact  stands  upon  this  public  record  of  the  Babylonian  en^ 
pire,  preserved,  word  for  word,  which  muit  therefore  be  considered,  not  as 
Daniern,  but  as  Nebuchadnezzar*B  writing.     Horsley. 

Psalms  cxxxvii.  &cj— Are  supposed  by  Cahnet,  Home,  Gray,  and  others, 
to  have  been  written  during  the  Babylonian  captivity.  See  Iightfoot*s  Cbro* 
nicle,  and  Townsend^s  Arrangement. 

Dan.  VIII. — From  chap.  ii.  ver.  4.  to  this  chap.  Daniel  has  made  use  of 
the  Chaldee  language,  because  his  pn^hecies  and  writings  related  to  tiM 
Chaldeans.  His  remaining  prophecies  are  written  in  HeWew^  because  they 
treat  of  events  subsequent  to  the  times  of  that  nation,  and  principally  regard 
the  church  and  people  of  God.    Newton. 

Dan.  VI.  8. — ^The  king's  word  was  and  is  the  immutable  law  of  the  land; 
nor  can  he  depart  from  what  he  has  once  uttered.  Malcolm's  Ifistory  of 
Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

Dan.  ixv— Daniel  understanding  from  books  (which  are  supposed  to  hava 
been  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  cliap.  zxv.  13;  and  zxix.  1.)  that  the 
appointed  captivity  of  seventy  years  was  now  drawii^  towards  its  condiisloii. 
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NOVI  TESTAMENTI 

QUiE    ORIENTI    ORIGINEItf    DEBENT. 


It  has  frequently  been  remarked  to  us  that,  amidst  the  host  of 
commentators  upon  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  accessible  trea- 
tise wherein  the  student  may  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
various  Greek  words  of  oriental  origin,  which  continually  occur 
in  the  inspired  writing^.  We  are  aware  that  this  subject  has  been 
treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  several  of  the  later  German  critics, 
but  the  bulk  and  expense  of  their  works,  added  to  the  labor  of 
wading  through  many  pages  of  unnecessary  matter  and  heavy  quo* 
tation,  deters  many  readers  from  consulting  them ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  modern  editors  have  either  treated  this  part  of 
their  labors  so  lightly,  as  to  render  their  notes  useless  or  unintelli- 
gible ;  in  fact,  many  have  neglected  the  subject  altogether,  or  merdy 
referred  to  some  of  the  ponderous  works  alluded  to  above. 

It  has  ever  been  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Editors  of  the  Cei- 
TiCA  BiBLicA  to  supply  this  desideratum,  and  to  afibrd  their 
readers  with  every  possible  intelligence  relative  to  sacred  criticism. 
Convinced  of  the  utility  of  their  undertaking,  and  knowing  that 
there  are  many  deserving  scholars,  to  whom  fortune  has  not 
been  particularly  lavish  in  her  favors,  they  have  determined  to 
devote  a  few  pages  every  month  to  a  selection  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  notes,  taken  from  the  various  critical  works  of  an  extensive 
library  of  sacred  literature. 

But,  to  revert  to  that  part  of  the  subject  with  which  they  set 
out,  viz.  Greek  words  derived  from  the  oriental  languages,  they 
had  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  compass  the  object  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  their  own  feelings,  and  those  of  their  readers, 
until,  during  a  late  tour  on  the  continent,  a  treatise  was  pat  into 
their  hands  by  a  celebrated  German  professor,  who  had  carefully 
corrected  and  arranged  the  work  for  periodical  publication.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  have  no  hesitation  in  laying  it  before  their 
readers :  this  little  work,  now  reprinted,  they  believe  for  the  first 
time,  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  by  Lewis  Elzevir,  so  early  as 
1649»  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  commerce. 

The  Editors  have  one  word  more  to  offer,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  they  have  not  translated  the  work  into  English,  which, 
had  they  done,  it  would,  they  apprehend,  in  common  with  every 
other  work  of  the  kind,  have  lost  a  great  part  of  its  force ;  besides 
the  latin  is  so  familiar  as  to  render  it  intelligible,  without  any 
difficulty,  to  every  tyro,  as  well  as  the  experienced  scholar,  who 
will,  upon  perusal,  derive  considerable  benefit  in  classical  as  well 
as  sacred  literature,  owing  to  the  numerous  elucidations  taken  from 
the  best  profane  authors. 
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ABAAAON. 

AfiaZhitv^  tv  r^  'EXXiyvcicp  ovofia  t\ti  ^AiroXKviav,  Apoc.  ix.  11. 
Nomea  An^eli  abyssi,  quern  locastse  sibi  Regem  constitaenmt ; 
Latind  redditnr  exterminans  ad  meatem  Vulgati^  ex  intepretatione 
Erasmi  perdens^^d  literam  per  ditto  ^  interitus ;  Radix  est  •t^, 
indeqae  nomen  accepit,  qu6d  perderet.  Porr6,  quemadmodiiiii  beati 
Angeli  varia  sortiuntur  nomina,  quibus,  quid  in  operations  valeant, 
designatur,  qaa  de  re  D.  Gregorius  homilia  xxxiv  in  Euangelia ; 
sic  malorura  Angelorum  opera  ex  nominibus  nonnunquam  digno- 
scuntur,  qui  ratione  2arayac  dicitur,  qu6d  adversetur  ^.tiov  quod 
est  adversari ;  Asmodaeus  mom  qui  libidinosos  Sarse  mantos  occi- 
derat  (in  libro  Tobise)  k  "nNf  quod  significat  perdere,  disperdere^ 
(quamvis  alii  peecati  abundantiam^  nonnulli  mensurantem  ignem 
interpretentuf ,  quidam  denique  ignem  Medite  exponant).  AVoXXvecv 
autem  significat  perdere,  &  Jnnditus  evellere^  quod  &  e£o\Xve<K, 
unde  B.ip>\i!dL  Aristophanem  in  nubibus  conjunguntnr,  kiroXiiv  iii  <pritTL 
ic^Xeiv.  Opponuntur  nonnunquam  orof^ecv  &  airoWvuvj  ut  Matth. 
viii,  35.  Kvp(£  ty&ffov  rifiaq^  airoWufiida  :  Sic  apud  Platonem,  Iso^ 
cratem^  alios.  Vt  autem  bonis  Angelis  convenit  tyutl^etVf  sic  mails 
iiTo\Kv€iy.  Videtur  igitur  bic  latere  modus,  quem  RheWes  dix^re 
fjuriavvfjUay  effecti,  cum  efFectus  loco  causee  ponitur:  sic  man  pro 
*nii  perditio  pro  perditore.  Is  nimirum  mos  est  Hebreeorum ;  ut 
efFectum  loco  causee  snbstituant :  hinc  &  mortem  &  infemum  per^ 
ditionem  vocat  textus  sacer  Teteris  instrumenti,  nt  Job.  xxviii.  22  ; 
Psalm  Ixxxviii.  12;  Proverb,  xv.  n.  Per  ilium,  qui  hoc  loco 
airoXXvMv  dicitur,  ^AvdXKtaya  designari  existimant  nonnulli ;  Quic- 
quid  sit,  certum  est  Apollinem  sub  forma  serpentis  in  Grcecia  cul- 
tum  esse,  sub  qua  specie  malignus  ille  spiritus  generi  bumano 
miserrimam  obtrusit  miseriam,  unde  Psalm  xci,  19.  tnfe  dicitur, 
quam  Tocem  Grseci  per  fiatriXltrKov  reddunt.  Hinc  Delphi,  urbs  in 
qua  colebatur  Apollo,  prius  dicebatur  Pytho,  ipseque  Apollo  Py« 
thius :  A,  quo  non  multnm  abest,  qu6d  mulier  d  Saul  Rege  Israel 
consulta  dicatur  a^n-nSjD  domina  Pythonis  sive  serpentis^  ex  quo 
ym  Grsecorum  o^ic  derivant>  quod  idem  significat. 

ABBA. 

A'eea,  oirar^p  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  Galat.  iv.  .6.  Sic  dicitur  i  pro- 
pensa  in  liberos  voluntate  ab  rian  voluity  desideravit,  quamvis  hanc 
vocem  origine  Greecam  familiaris  ac  blandioris  compellationis  esse 
contendat  Lud.  Cappellus.  Hie  voce  Patrem  compellat  Christus 
Marc.  xiv.  36.  A*ibd,  oirar^p,  irapcVeyicc  to  noriipioy  iiv  ifw  rSrOf 
ubi  Syrws  interpres  f^  ion,  paier^  pater  mi.  Difierentiam  insti- 
tuit  /oh.  Drusius  inter  A*66o  &  irorifp,  iUud  enim  dignitatis  esse, 
hoc  naturtt,  De  A*6£a  ita  habet  Salmanticensis :  ton  dicitur  per 
modum  honoris ^  ut  Rabbi j  if  amplius^  ut  Abba  Saul^  Abba  lose. 
Alii  dicunt  Hebr.  ^n  significare  patrem  aetate,  honore  k  cnra.  In 
mysterio  S.  S.  Trinilatis  prima  persona  dicitur  Pater  an  vel  tons  tun 
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ager,  fii^re  non  tantikm  exteri,  sed  et  Indcei  extra  Hierosoljmam. 
Habebant  enim  Hierosol3rmitani  suum  qnisque  sepulchrnm,  in  quod 
omnes,  qui  ejusdem  erant  famili8e»  reconaebantur ;  adyenis  yer6, 
quam  sepulchra  d  patribas  ad  se  jure  hsBreditario  derivata  habere 
Hierosolymis  non  possent,  de  sepnlturaB  loco  providere  sacerdotes 
hAc  pecuni4  consultum  duxerunt.  Singularem  terr»  hujus  in  con- 
sumendis  cadayeribus  yirtutem  tradunt,  quod  yiginti  quatuor  horarum 
spatio  defiinctorum  corpora  in  pulyerem  redigat,  nee  earn  yim  perdat 
in  alias  delata  regiones.     Fides  sit  penes  Ballesterium, 

AAAHAOYIA. 

A'XAiyXma  n»-lS^  quod  Theodotio  yertit,  atvecre  to  ov.  Author 
libelli,  qui  inscribitur  QuaBStiones  &  Responsiones  orffiodoxae,  siye 
/ii5^tnti;,.aiye  alius.exponit  aXXi^XHca  fxera  fiiXttQ  vfivrtiraTe  to  ov.  Plato 
opotc  yocat  Deum  Qtrlay  dt^iovy  r^c  TayadS  ^vercaic  atr/av ;  alias  to 
oVf  &vt6  to  ov,  Toy  ovra.  ipse  enim  est,  6  (ovy  nai  6  &v^  kcu  o  £fi\6fuyoc 
Apoc.  i.  4.  8.  Composita  est  heec  yox  ex  SSn  quod  in  Pihel  significat 
laudare^  laudibus  extollere^  &  n«,  quod  est  n>*nMi)^a'Mi  ^  Dt^  sive 
nomen  TeTpayp&fifxaToy  contractum  pro  tvtv  quod  yocatur  nomen 
lodf  He^  Fan ,  lie,  contractius  yer6;  nomen  /oJ,  He,  quorum  pos- 
terius  est  hoc  loco.  Tcrpaicrvc  rPytkcigora  sacer  fuit,  nnde  et 
per  ilium  jurare  solebat  de  quo  Hesychius :  Ter/KiKrvc  IlvOayopuroc 
SpKo^y  Hyuy  Tuty  Teatrtrapwy  ^oixeliay  tnifialyttty:  aureus  Pythagorse  yersus 
quadragesimus  Septimus  sit  exemplo : 

Nai  fia  Toy  afierep^  ^^X9-  ^cipa^tJvra  TerpaiCTvy, 

quern  interpretatur  Macrohius  lib.  i.  in  somn.  Scip.  cap.  6.  luro 
per  eum,  qui  dat  animee  nostrce  quaternarium  numerum,  Ab 
TvH^n  ejusdem  nominis  singulare  quoddam  canticum  constituunt,  quod 
reliquis  omnibus  majus  fuisse  tradunt  :  nam  comprehendebat  n»r 
canticum,  et  rov  laudem,  ut  ait  R,  David  Psal.  civ.  Psalmos  quo- 
que  habuisse  dicuntur,  quos  rhni  rwbSn  Hallelujah  magnum  yoc4- 
runt,  eos  nimirum  qui  ab  Hallelujah  incipiebant,  quos  eo  nomine 
Halle lujaticos  vocabant :  hos  certis  diebus  canebant  in  Ecclesia, 
reliquos  yer6  diyersos  diversis  locis  &  temporibus.  Ex  hoc  He- 
braeorum  e^v/iW^  suum  cXeXei;  cacxc  mutuati  videntur  Grceci,  qui 
tenebris  plusquam  Cimmeriis  inyoluti  Divinee  Gloris  pessimum  hos- 
tem  Satanam,  quoqu6  duceret,  sequebantur,  ideoque  wavTOKpaTopa 
Deum  yariA  contumelii  afficiebant,  yerbis  potissimum  ac  proyerbiis 
i  ludseis  ad  se  translatis. 
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FOR  WHICH  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

WERE  WRITTEN. 


The  purpose  of  the  Epistles,  is  to  be  learnt  also  by  reading  them 
with  care ;  for  an  Epistle  may  be  made  the  vehicle  of  every  species 
of  information,  and  in  all  various  ways.  That  of  the  EpisAes  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  from 
tbtt  style  of  writing  most  commonly  used  hi  such  compositions,  and 
from  the  great  subject  of  which,  in  one  way  or  other,  the  whole 
New  Testament  treats.  It  is,  to  give  to  those  already  acqnainted 
with  the  evidences  and  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  par- 
ticular instruction  and  advice  as  their  character  and  circumstances 
required.  As  every  thing,  whether  of  doctrine  or  precept,  eon- 
tained  in  them  has  thus,  more  or  less  of  the  complexion  of  Ikmiliar 
letters,  these  works  are  now  more  easy  or  diiieult  to  be  understood, 
according  to  the  knowledge  which  may  sttU  be  acquired  of  tbosa 
contingencies,  by  which  the  train  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
writers  must  have  been  so  much  regulated.  Sometimes,  from  the 
contingencies  being  preserved  by  collateral  testimony,  or  incorporated 
with  the  allusions,  we  can.  read  th6  Epistles  with  all,  or  more  thaii 
all,  the  advantages  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Some- 
'times,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  train  of  thought  has  allusions 
to  such  contingencies  as  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  But  sometimes, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine,  whether  the  train  of  thought  has, 
or  has  not,  any  such  allusions.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
moral  precepts  with  which  the  Apostle  Paul  generally  concludes 
his  Epistles.  Here,  it  is  perhaps  impossible « to  determine,  in  how 
far  the  train  of  thought  proceeds  upon  circumstances,  in  the  situation 
and  character  of  those  to  whom  he  writes,  or  according  to  such 
connexions  as  might  have  been  furnished  to  his  subject  from  the  great 
principles  of  religious  and  moral  truth.  Yet,  even  should  the  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  passages  upon  the  supposition  of  such  abstract 
connexions,  be  conducted  where  it  has  not  sufficient  ground,  no 
harm  to  the  cause  of  religion  can  ensue,  provided  the  connexions, 
as  still  might  happen,  be  consistent  with  the  principles  whence  they 
are  derived. 

These  observations,  although  they  in  some  degree  restrict,  do 
not  undervalue  the  advantages  now  to  be  received  from  works, 
written  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  stated.  In  every,  point  of 
consequence  to  the  knowledge,  practice,  and  comfort  of  Christians, 
they  still  may  bo  read  with  proifit ;  the  very  measure  of  proit  designed 
in  the  dispensation  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
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It  only  renuuns  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  piirpose  of  the 
prophetical  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Althouf^h  the  purpose 
of  any  work,  to  which  the  term  prophetical  can  be  justly  g^ven, 
most  be  to  liniiish  some  previoos  notice  of  erents  which  are  to  come, 
it  b J  no  means  follows  from  this  Ipading  purpose,  either  that  the 
work  should  contain  nothing  but  predictions,  or  that  aD  the  subjects 
of  these  predictions  shall  be  deuij  amwehended  whenever  thej  are 
read.  Each  of  diese  points  it  is  of  importance  to  consider,  because 
thej  are  essential  to  the  caution,  and  success,  with  which  every  work 
containing  predictions  must  be  interpreted* 

The  importance  of  the  first  remark  arises  from  this,  that  in  a 
work  which  contains  other  subjects,  along  with  the  subject  of  pro- 
phecy, it  may  often  be  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  distinguish  what  is, 
from  what  is  not,  a  prediction.  This  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  that  book  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Apocalypse,  which  has 
been  considered  as,  of  aD,  the  most  appropriated  to  shew  things 
to  come.  That  it  does  contain  some  historical  matter,  as  wdl 
as  rriigioos  and  moral  instruction,  cannot  be  called  in  question; 
and  thore  is  hesce  a  difficulty  in  d^temuning  when  the  language 
rdfers  to  what  is  past,  and  when  it  describes  what  is  future*  This 
difficult  is  caused,  not  so  much  by  that  less  appropriate  use  of 
the  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  (so  nateral  to  men  to  wliom  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  familiar) ,  in  circumstances  where 
what  have  been  called  the  pretnite  and  future  tenses  of  the  Hebrew 
verb,  are  used  so  in^scximinately ;  as  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
subjects  on  which  the  descriptions  of  the  Apocalypse  dweU,  and 
the  highly  allegorical  nature  of  these  descriptions.  Hence,  while 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  precisely  the  line  which  bounds  the  prophetical 
from  the  historical  matter  iu  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  easy  to  do  so  in 
the  Gospels,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  events  therein  predicted, 
and  from  the  plain  language  in  which  they  are  described.  How 
great  therefore  would  be  the  misunderstanding  of  this  prophetical 
book,  were  the  interpretation  of  it  conducted  on  the  supposition 
that  its  whole  language  had  a  reference  to  what  was  future,  and 
that  no  such  discrimination  of  its  purpose  was  necessary  ! 

But,  even  after  this  discrimination  has  been  judiciously  made, 
there  may  remain  the  farther  difficulty,  of  understanding  the  meaning 
of  language  that  was  certainly  intended  to  be  prophetical.  This 
difficulty,  and  the  obscurity  from  whence  it  proceeds,  is  in  part 
produced  by  the  language  which  the  prophet  must  employ.  It 
IS  no  more  possible,  that  this  language  can  be  divested  of  such  pecn- 
liaritics,  as  are  inherent  in  its  structure  and  use,  and  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  when  it  is  employed  as  the  vehicle 
of  prophecy,  than  when  it  is  used  for  any  other  purpose  ;  and 
the  difficulty  thus  produced  at  all  times,  is  then  so  much  the  greater, 
inasmuch  at  the  subject  of  prophecy  is  often  little  understood,  and  the 
cxproiision  becomes  more  than  usually  allegorical.  This  peculiar 
measure  of  obscurity,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with,  seems 
necessary  to  the  purpose  of  prophecy.     Its  purpose  by  no  means 
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is,-  to  point  out  the  subject  or  event,  with  perfect  clearness,  frotti 
the  moment  of  its  being  announced.  Even  were  such  distinctness 
possible,  it  could  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  those  living  before  the 
event  predicted,  who  could  not  thus  be  more  convinced  of  the  office 
and  authority  of  the  prophet  (because  an  impostor  could  easily 
employ  the  most  definite  of  all  language  in  announcing  what  never 
was  to  happen)  ;  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  those  living  at  thie 
time  when  the  event  had  happened,  because  its  actual  completion 
may  then  have  rendered  the  prediction  abundantly  clear,  and  as  soon 
as  that  clearness  could  serve  the  cause  of  religion.  And  this  is 
but  analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  must  acquire  cleafr 
ideas  upon  other  subjects.  In  other  subjects  we  are  not  at  once 
admitted  into  what  is  most  profound,  but  must  gradually  advance 
from  what  is  more  obvious  to  what  is  more  abstruse :  can  it  then 
excite  surprise,  that  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  prophecy,  mnst, 
in  a  similar  manner,  be  acquired  by  a  gpradual  accumulation  of  the 
facts  to  which  its  language  relates  ?  In  this  way  too,  the  same  respect, 
as  in  all  the  other  ways  of  Providence,  is  preserved  to  that  sense 
of  liberty,  which  is  an  elementary  part  of  our  constitution  as  moral 
agents,  and  which  he,  by  whom  it  was  implanted,  has  made  pro- 
vision never  to  disturb  In  efiecting  this  important  purpose,  the 
language  of  prophecy,  if  expressed  in  terms  more  directly  significant 
of  the  event,  by  omitting  some  parts,  leaves  the  description 
hanging  in  suspense,  till  the  occurrence  of  the  event  completes  the 
definition,  and  attaches  the  whole,  thus  completed,  to  itself.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  prediction  of  the  man  of  sin  \ft  Tess.  ii.  S.),  and 
with  that  of  the  scoffers  in  the  last  days  (2  Pet.  lii.  d.).  If,  in  the 
richness  of  allegorical  description,  the  ambiguity  be  for  a  while  still 
greater,  it  can  be  removed  only  by  the  same  practical  application, 
pointed  out  by  the  event  when  it  takes  place  :  thus,  according 
completely  with  the  character  of  prophecy,  given  by  Peter,  of  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place,  and  showing  the  soundness  of  his  ob- 
servation (9  Peter  i.  20.),  *'  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is 
c^tac  eTtXv^ebfC'** — Hence  it  follows,  that  the  obscurity  over  pro- 
phecy, arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  facts  to  which  it  relates, 
although  it  must  be  universal,  previously  to  the  events  taking  place, 
yet  may  exist  after  they  have  happened,  whenever  these  facts 
have  not  been  learnt,  or  are  forgotten.  Hence  prophecies,  actually 
accomplished,  and  once  understood,  may  become  unintelligible. 
Hence  too,  the  allegorical  language  of  prophecy,  is  in  this  respect, 
although  not  in  others,  in  greater  danger  of  being  mistaken  by  us,  than 
by  the  people  in  ancient  times,  to  whom  it  was  more  familiar.  There 
may  also,  it  is  obvious,  be  an  obscurity  in  the  subject  which  no 
facts  can,  in  our  present  state,  ever  remove.  Will  it  therefore 
be  said,  that  such  subjects  are  not  the  proper  theme  of  prophecv  ? 
With  what  more  reason,  than  that  the  Divine  attributes,  which 
no  finite  mind  can  thoroughly  apprehend,  are  not  a  proper  subject 
of  religious  instruction  ?  In  carrying  on  a  chain  of  prophecy,  is 
nothing  to  be  mentioned,   but  what  must  one  day  be  thoroughly 
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S«riptare  historvi  therefore,  we  read  of  eminent  persons  called  to 
the  highest  and  moat  sacred  offices,  heroes,  kings,  and  prophets, 
from  the  plough,  and  from  the  stalls.* 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we  cannot  reasonably  be  sor- 

n'sed  to  find  the  Hebrew  writers  deducing  most  of  tbeir  metaphors 
m  those  arts  particularly,  in  which  they  were  educated  froni 
their  earliest  years.  We  are  not  to  wonder  that  those  objects 
which  were  most  fomiliar  to  their  senses  afforded  the  principal  oi^ 
nameuts  of  their  poetry ;  especially  since  they  furnished  so  various 
and  so  elegant  an  assortment  of  materials,  that  not  only  the  beau- 
tiful, but  the  grand  and  magnificent,  might  be  collected  from  them. 
If  any  person  of  more  nicety  than  judgment  should  esteem  sonte 
.  of  these  rustic  images  grovelling  or  vulgar,  it  may  be  of  some  use 
to  him  to  be  informed,  that  such  an  effect  can  only  result  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  critic,  wbo,  through  the  medium  of  his  scanty 
information  and  peculiar  prejudices,  presumes  to  estimate  matters 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  it  cannot  reasonably  be  attributed 
as  an  error  to  tbe  sacred  poets,  who  not  only  give  to  those  ideas 
all  their  natural  force  and  dignity,  but  frequently,  by  the  vivacity 
and  boldness  of  the  figure,  exhibit  them  with  additional  vigour,  «• 
aament  and  beauty. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  task  to  instance  particularly  with  ulial 
embellishments  of  diction,  derived  ftom  one  low  and  tririal  object 
(as  it  may  appear  to  some],  the  bam  or  the  threshing-floor,  tbe 
sacred  writers  have  contrived  to  add  a  lustre  to  the  most  sublime, 
and  a  force  to  the  most  important  subjects  :  Thus  *'  Jehotih 
threshes  out  the  heathen  as  com,  tramples  them  under  his  het, 
and  disperses  them.  He  delivers  tbe  nations  to  Israel  to  be  bealea 
in  pieces  by  an  indented  flail,f  or  to  be  crushed  by  their  bniM 
hoofs.  11b  BeatttTn  bis  enemies  like  chaff  upim  Ibo  m imu tains, ^  iuxl 
disperses  them  with  the  whirlwind  of  his  indignation."  ~ 

B«huld  1  have  made  Ihee  a  Ihrcshiog  nain; 

A  Dew  coru-drag  armed  with  poiuted  teeth ; 

Thou  6hBl(  ttirtwti  Ihn  inouDlainB,  and  beat  them  n 

And  reduce  lliu  bills  la  chuff. 

Thou  Shalt  mionow  them,  and  the  wind  sliall  bear  tt 

And  the  tempest  shall  Bcatter  Ihem  abroad^] 

Of  these  quotations  it  is  to  be 
of  this  metaphor,  and  the  mode  9' 
cautiously  regarded  hy  "■" "    '' 
and  on  this  nccount,  no 
tity  and  perspicuity  are 
exaggerate  Ihi     '       ""'"* 
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and  aplaess  of  the  image  iteeir  in  illiutratin^  the  sabject,  will  aho 
aflbrd  a  very  proper  and  ireadr  apolog]'  for  wmo  degreo  of  freediun 
in  the  application  of  it,  particularly  if  we  advert  to  the  nature  and 
method  of  this  rustic  operation  in  Palestine.  It  v/ns  performed  in 
a  hif^h  situation  exposed  to  the  wind,  by  bruising;  the  ear,  either 
by  driving  in  upon  the  ibeaves  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  else  by  an 
instrument  constructed  of  lai^e  planks,  and  sharpened  underneath 
with  stones  or  iron ;  and  sometimes  by  a  machine  in  the  form  of 
a  cart,  with  iron  wheels  or  axles  indented,  whicb  Varro  calls 
Panicum,*  as  being  brought  to  Italy  by  the  Carthaginians  from 
Phtenicia,  which  was  adjacent  to  Palestine.  From  tliis  it  is  plain 
(not  to  mention  that  the  descriptions  agree  in  every  particular) 
that  the  sami>  custom  was  common  both  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Romans ;  and  yet  we  do  not  recollect  that  the  latter  have  borrowed 
any  of  their  poetical  imagery  from  this  occupation.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  remark,  that  this  image  was  obvious  and  familiar  to 
the  Hebrews  in  a  high  degree,  as  we  leam  from  what  is  said  of 
the  threshing-floor  of  Orcanf  the  Jebusite,  which  was  situate  in 
an  open  place  (as  were  all  the  rest)  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and  in  Ihe 
highest  part  of  the  city,  in  the  very  place,  indeed,  where  the  temple 
of  Solomon  was  afterwards  erected. 

Homer,  who  was  uncommonly  fond  of  every  picture  of  rnral 
life,  esteemed  that  under  our  consideration  ao  beautiful  and  signi- 
ficant, that,  in  a  few  instances,^  he  draws  bis  comparisons  mm 
the  threshing-floor  (for  even  he  was  fearfal  of  the  boldness  of  this 
image  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor).  Two  of  these  comparisons 
he  introdncea  to  illnstrate  light  subjects,  contrary  to  the  praetiee  of 
ths  Hebrews  ;  but  the  third  >■  employed  upon  a  sabject  trnly  mag- 
MSeent,  and  ttua,  as  it  approaches  in  some  degree  the  sobhmity  of 
Ihe  Hcbnw,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recite : 

IVOl  Kpl  XlVKDV  IVTpOX''^  <V  oXup, 

n  Xivr'  tytvtryro  &o^v  vro  itociftpifiVitaiV' 
gf^^^iJi^  fuyufliTiDu  ^vvuxts  In 
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If  with  the 
harnessed 
ncactly  similar.     Bat 
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•Qitoiti  had  tKA  g^ven  equal  license  to  the  Greek  jpoetry***  thif 
unage  had  not  been  equally  familiar,  had  not  occupied  the  same 
j^ce  as  with  the  Hebrews  ;  nor  had  acquired  the  same  force  and 
authority  by  long^  prescription. 

I  ought  not  m  this  place  to  omit  that  supremely  magnificent 
d^neatiiHi  of  the  Divine  Tengeance,  expreiaed  by  imagery  tak^ 
from  the  Wine-press;  an  image  which  very  frequendy  occurs  in 
tlM  sacred  poets,  but  which  no  other  poetry  has  presumed  to  inCroi« 
duce.  But  where  shall  we  find  expressions  of  equal  dignity  witk 
the  original  in  any  modem  language  \  By  what  art  of  the  pencil  cam 
we  exhibit  even  a  shadow  or  an  outline  of  that  description  in  which 
Isaiah  depicts  the  Messiah  as  coming  to  vengeance  ?* 

Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  £dom  ? 

Wmh  garmekkts  deeply  dved  flrom  Botsra  ? 

This  thM  is  tnagri^iceAt  ib  his  apparel ; 

Marching  oo  in  ike  greatness  of  his  strength  ? 

I  who  publish  riglileousoeBSy  and  am  mighty  to  save. 

Wherefore  is  thine  apparel  red  ? 

And  thy  garments,  as  one  that  treadeth  the  wine-vat  ? 

I  liaye  trodden  the  vat  alone ; 

Afid  of  the  peoples  (here  was  not  a  man  wift  me. 

And  I  trod  them  in  mine  auger ; 

And  I  trampled  on  them  in  mine  indignation  \ 

And  their  life-blood  was  sprinkled  upon  my  garments ; 

And  I  have  stained  all  my  apparel. 

Btt  the  instances  are  innumerable  which  might  be  quoted  of  me* 
taphors  taken  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews.  One 
general  remark,  however,  may  be  made  upon  this  subject^  namely, 
diat  firom  one  simple,  regular,  and  natural  mode  of  life  having  pre«> 
Tailed  among  the  Hebrews,  it  has  arisen,  that  in  their  poetry  thane 
metaphors  have  less  of  obscurity,  of  meanness,  or  depresaion,  than' 
could  be  expected,  when  we  consider  the  antiquity  of  their  writ- 
ings, the  distance  of  the  scene,  and  the  uncommon  boldness  and 
vivacity  of  their  rhetoric.  Indeed,  to  have  made  use  of  the  boldest 
imagery  with  the  most  perfect  perspicuity,  and  the  most  common 
and  familiar  with  the  greatest  dignity,  is  a  commendation  almost 
peculiar  to  the  sacred  poets.  We  shall  not  hesitate  to  produce  an 
example  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  meanness  of  the  image  is 
fully  equalled  by  the  plainness  and  inelegance  of  the  expression ; 
and  yet  such  is  its  consistency,  such  the  propriety  of  its  applica- 
tion, that  he  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  it  sublime.  The  Almighty 
threatens  the  ultimate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  these  terms  : 

And  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem, 

As  a  man  wipeth  a  dish : 

Ite  wipeth  it,  and  turtaetb  it  upside  down.f 

But  many  of  these  images  must  falsely  appear  mean  and  ob- 


•  See  Isaiah  Ixiii.  1—3. 

f  2  Kings,  xki.  13.    This  is  the  answer  of  Honie  propli^  as  related  by  the 
historian. 
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score  to  us,  who  differ  so  materially  from  the  Hebrews  iA  our  miui^ 
ners  and  castonis  :  bat  in  such  cas^  it  is  our  dutj  neither  too  rashly 
to  blame,  nor  too  suddenly  to  despair.  The  mind  shoukl  riith«r 
exert  itself  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  connexion  between  the  literal 
and  the  figurative  meanings,  which,  in  abstruse  subjects,  frequently 
depending  upon  some  very  delicate  and  nice  relation,  elmdea  oitr 
penetration.  An  obsolete  custom,  for  instance,  or  some  far* 
gotten  circumstance,  opportunely  adverted  to,  will  sometimes  rea^ 
tore  its  true  perspicuity  and  credit  to  a  very  intricate  passage^ 
The  instance  at  present  in  view  may  prove  of  aome  utility  in  thin 
respect,  and  it  may  possibly  serve  to  illustrate  still  further  the 
nature  of  the  Hebrew  imagery,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  poets  in 
the  application  of  it. 

Either  through  choice  or  necessity,  the  infernal  regions  and 
the  state  of  the  dead  has  been  a  very  common  topic  with  the  poets 
of  every  nation  ;  and  this  difficult  subject,  which  the  most  vigorous 
understanding  is  unable  to  fathom  by  any  exertion  of  reason, 
and  of  which  conjecture  itself  can  scarcely  form  any  adequate 
idea,  they  have  ornamented  with  all  the  splendour  of  description, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  themes  which  could  engage  the  hu- 
man imagination.  Thus  the  prompt  and  fertile  genius  of  the 
Greeks,  naturally  adapted  to  the  fabulous,  has  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  all  the  wantonness  of  fiction,  and  hat 
peopled  the  infernal  regions  with  such  a  profusion  of  monster^ 
as  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  ridicule  even  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  vulgar.*  The  conduct  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  very  diflBN> 
rent;  their  fancy  was  restrained  upon  this  subject  by  the  tenets 
of  their  religion ;  and  (notwithstanding  the  firm  persuasion  of  tbe 
existence  not  only  of  the  soul  but  of  the  body  after  death)  we  ard 
to  remember  they  were  equally  ignorant  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
of  the  actual  state  and  situation  of  the  dead.  In  this  case  tiiey 
have  acted  as  in  every  other  :  what  Was  plain  and  commonly  nn*- 
derstood  concerning  the  dead,  that  is,  what  happened  to  the  body, 
suggested  the  general  imagery  to  which  the  Hebrews  always  resort 
in  describing  the  state  and  condition  of  departed  souls,  and  in 
forming  what  may  be  termed^  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  theiif 
poetical  Hell.  It  is  called  Sist^  fSheolJ  by  the  Hebrews  themselves, 
by  the  Greeks  'AitiQ^  Hades,  and  by  thd  Latins  IvPERNtrM,  or 
Sepulchrum.  In  the  funeral  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  He- 
brews may  be  traced  all  the  imagery  which  their  poets  iotroduos 
to  illustrate  this  subject ;  afid  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
afibrded  ample  scope  for  poetical  embellishment.  The  sepulchres 
of  the  Hebrews,  at  least  those  of  respectable  persons,  and  those 
which  hereditarily  belonged  to  the  principal  families,  were  eitenr 
sive  eaves,    or  vaults,*  esesvaled  fross  the    native  rock   by  art 
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•  See  Cicero  QtuBst.  TumcmIoh.  1.  5,  6. 

t  See  Gen.  xxiii.  2  KMg%  utA.  si.  kat,  xaH.  M/  t  Onw.  Svi.  14.  Josh. 
X.  27.  Lam.iii.&3.  /ohn  si  SS^  an*  tin  Biwigili<l%  cMeemiBg  lie  Sepulchre 
of  Christ. 
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and  manual  labour.  The  roofs  of  them  in  general  were  arched  ; 
and  some  were  so  spacious  as  to  be  supported  by  colonnades.  AU 
round  the  sides  were  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  Sarcophagi ;  these 
were  properly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  each  was  placed  in 
its  proper  cell.  The  cave  or  sepulchre  admitted  no  light,  being 
elosed  by  a  great  stone,  which  was  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  the  nar- 
row passage  or  entrance.  Many  of  these  receptacles  are  still  ex* 
tant  in  Judea  :  two  in  particular  are  more  magnificent  than  all  the 
rest,*  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  One  of 
these  is  in  Jerusidem,  and  contains  twenty-four  cells  ;  the  other, 
containing  twice  that  number,  is  in  a  place  without  the  city. 

If,  therefore,  we  examine  all  those  passages  in  which  the 
sacred  writers  have  poetically  described  the  infernal  regions,  we 
may  clearly  perceive  them  intent  upon  this  gloomy  picture,  which 
their  mode  of  sepulture  presented  to  their  view.  That  which  struck 
their  senses  they  delineated  in  their  descriptions  :  we  there  find  no 

•  See  a  description  of  these  Sepulchres,  Serlio  ArchitetturOj  L.  iii.  Vilk- 
pandus  Appartii.  Urb.  iii.  16.  MaundrePs  TraveU^  p.  76.  and  Crit.  Bib.  vol. 
ii.  p.  389. 

/osephus  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  Sepulchre  of  David.  He  calls  the 
Sepulchre  itself  rcv^v  or  fivfi/ia ;  and  the  chambers,  into  many  of  whidi  the 
Sepulchre  was  divided,  oikhq  tbc  <y  rt^  uvtiiiari  \  the  cells  BtiKouQ  (JimHq.  viL 
15.  XV.  7.  Bell.  1.  2.).  The  Sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  are  described  by 
Strabo  TLib.  xvii.),  <*  About  forty  cells  are  cut  in  the  caves.*^  Of  the  ranaiDS 
of  whicn  see  a  description,  Pocock*s  Detcription  of  the  Eatiy  B.  ii.  c.  3. 
There  are  still  remaining  at  Naples  certain  sepulchral  vaults  called  Co/aoiMn&f, 
which  have  not  been  exceeded  in  grandeur  by  any  similar  work  of  man.  They 
appear  to  me,  indeed,  to  be  a  monument  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  which, 
though  originally  appropriated  to  some  other  use,  about  the  Christian  sera  were 
made  use  of  as  burial-places.  They  are  evidently  of  the  same  kind  with  other 
subterraneous  works  of  that  country,  many  of  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  but  many  remain  at  this  day  at  Cums,  Misenum,  Baise,  the  Lake 
of  Avemo,  and  Mount  Posilypo.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  these  works  were 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  them  as  inhabited  by  the 
Cimmerians,  a  people  who  live  in  perpetual  darkness  (Odyu.  ix.  sub.  init.],  as 
Ephoms  in  Strabo  (Lib.  5.),  says  of  them,  <  that  they  live  in  certain  subterra- 
neous dwellings,  which  they  call  ArgiUaSy  and  associate  with  one  another 
by  narrow  fosses  or  passages  -^  and  the  remaining  monuments  demon- 
strate  this  account  not  to  be  altogether  fabulous.  The  caves  are  called 
ArgiUaty  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  I  believe  they  are  usually  dug  : 
*  Argil,  or  that  kind  of  earth  which  is  used  for  cleansing,  or  white  clay.* 
Hesych. ;  whence  a  hill  between  Puteoli  and  Naples  was  called  Leucogttuty 
(Plin.  Nai.  HUt  viii.  11.),  although  those  mentioned  above  are  all  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  grit,  in  order  to  resist  the  injuries  of  time.  Hence  ArgiUtumy  the 
name  of  a  street  in  Rome,  taken  from  some  Argil  of  this  kind,  such  as  formed 
the  cave  of  Cacus,  which  was  not  far  from  that  street ;  though  Virgil  does  not 
favour  this  opinion  ;  see  howevei*  Varro  De  Ling.  Lat.  Lib.  iv.  It  is  evident 
that  Homer  first,  and  Virgil  after  him,  derived  their  notions  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions from  these  Cimmerian  caves  of  Campania;  and  when  Virgil  is  describing 
the  cave  of  Cacus,  when  forced  open  by  Hercules,  the  image  of  the  infernal  state 
immediately  occurs : 

At  specus  et  Caci  detecta  adparuit  ingens 
Regis,  et  umbrosae  penitus  patuere  cavemae : 
Non  secus,  ac  si  qua  penitus  vi  terra  dehiscens 
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exact  account,  no  explicit  mention  of  immortal  spirits ;  not,  accor- 
ding to  the  notion  of  some  learned  persons,*  because  tbey  disbe- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  but  because  they  had 
no  clear  idea  of  perception  by  which  they  might  explain  where  or  in 
what  manner  it  existed ;  and  they  were  not  possessed  of  that  sub- 
tilty  of  language,  which  enables  men  to  speak  with  plausibility  on 
flTubjects  abstruse,  and  remote  from  the  apprehension  of  the  senses, 
and  to  cover  their  ignorance  with  learned  disputation.  The  condi- 
tion, the  form,  the  habitation  of  departed  spirits  were  therefore 
concealed  from  the  Hebrews  equally  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nor 
did  revelation  afford  them  the  smallest  assistance  on  this  subject; 
not,  perhaps,  because  the  divine  Providence  was  disposed  to  with- 
hold this  information  from  them,  but  because  the  present  condition 
of  the  human  mind  renders  it  incapable  of  receiving  it.  For,  when 
the  understanding  contemplates  things  distinct  from  body  and 
matter,  firom  the  want  of  just  ideas  it  is  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  such  as  are  false  and  fictitious,  and  to  delineate  the  incorpo- 
real world  by  things  corporeal  and  terrestrial.  Thus,  observing  that 
after  death  the  body  returned  to  the  earth,  and  that  it  was  deposited 
in  a  sepulchre,  after  the  manner  which  has  just  been  described,  a 
sort  of  popular  notion  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as 
among  other  nations,  that  the  life  which  succeeded  the  present  was 
to  be  passed  beneath  the  earth  :  and  to  this  notion  even  the  sacred 
prophets  were  obliged  to  allude  occasionally,  if  they  wished  to  be 
understood  by  the  people  on  this  subject. 

Hence  the  meaning  is  evident,  when  the  deceased  are  said  to 
**  descend  into  the  pit,f  to  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth,  to  the 
gates  and  chambers  of  death,  to  the  stony  places,  to  the  sides,  to 
the  gates  of  the  caverns  ;**  when  it  is  said  that  **  the  grave  has 


Infernas  reseret   sedes,  et  re^^  recladat 
Pallida,  dis  invita ;  superqae  immaiie  baratbram 
Cernatur,  trepidentqne  immiflao  lamine  Manes. 

£neid.  lib.  riii.  241--946. 

Tbe  court  of  Caciis  stands  revealed  to  aigbt, 
The  cavern  glares  with  new  admitted  light. 
So  pent  the  vapours  with  a  rambling  sound 
Heave  from  below,  and  rend  the  hollow  ground  -. 
A  sounding  flaw  succeeds :  and  from  on  high. 
The  Gods  with  hate  beheld  the  nether  sky  : 
The  grhosts  repined  at  violated  right  \ 
And  curse  th'invading  sum ;  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 

DrydenV  Virg,  SXk,  viii,  321. 
BUkop  Lowtk. 

*  See  Le  Clerc.  Commeni  Hagiographa :  consult  the  Index  for  the  word 
iwimoriaUteu. 

t  nnv,  also  nn  or  niO  /ob  xxziii.  18.  Pwd.  xxviii.  1.  k.  passim.  n»nnn  pn 
or  ni*nnn  vnil,  Ezek.  xxxi.  14.  xxzii.  18.  and  Psal.  passim  rrmf  njTV,  Isai.  xxxviii, 
10.  nw  •nyv,  Job  xxxviii.  17-  P»al.  ix.  14.  V\10  nnn,  Prov.  vii.  27.  nia  ♦J3ir. 
iHai  xiv.  19.  n>3  ♦AS^,  Isai.  xiv.  15.  Ezek.  xxxli  23.  71IW  na,  Job.  xvii.  16. 
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swallowed  them  up,  and  cbsed  its  month  upon  them;^**  that 
*^  they  lie  down  in  the  deep;f  immersed  in  a  desert  place,  in  the 
gulf,  in  thick  darkness,  in  the  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  wild,  hideous,  where  all  is  disorder  and  darkness  :  and 
darkness  as  it  were  instead  of  light  diflfuseth  its  beams.** 

The  poets  of  other  nations,  amidst  all  their  fictions,  have  ret 
retained  a  congenial  picture  of  the  habitations  of  the  dead :  thiis 
the  tragic  poet  has  admirably  described  the  deep  course  of  Acheron  : 

Throog^h  dreary  caves  cat  in  the  rug^g^  rock. 
Where  reigns  ttie  darkness  of  perpetual  hell.{ 

But  how  grand  and  magnificent  a  scene  is  depicted  by  the  Hebrew 
poets  from  the  same  materials,  iil  which  their  deceased  heroes  and 
kings  are  seen  to  advance  from  the  earth  i  Figure  to  yonrselres  a 
Vast,  dreary,  dark^  sepulchral  caTem,§  where  the  kingi  of  Hm 
nations  lie  each  upon  his  bed  of  dust,||  the  arms  of  each  beside  hina, 
his  sword  under  his  head>^  and  the  grayes  of  their  nuoieffoM 
hosts  round  about  then^  :**  Behold!  the  king  of  Babyloh  is  intro* 
dnced,  they  all  rise  aiid  go  forth,  to  meet  him ;  and  receive  kim  as 
he  approaches  !  *'  Art  thoil  also  come  down  unto  ns  ?  Art  thou 
become  like  unto  us  ?  Art  thou  cut  down  and  withered  in  thy 
strength,  O  thou  destroyer  of  the  nation^!'*  But  we  rehiAantty  rt^ 
frain. — It  is  not  for  us,  nof  indeed  for  human  ability,  to  esplaia  these 
subjects  with  a  becoming  dignity.  This  transcendent  imagery  wffi 
be  seen  more  completely  displayed  in  that  trinmphai  song  which 
was  composed  by  Isaiahf  f  (the  first  of  all  poets  for  sublimity  and  ele- 
gance) previous  to  the  death  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Ezekiel^ 
also  has  nobly  illustrated  the  same  scene,  with  similar  machinery, 
in  the  last  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Pharaoh ;  that  remarka- 
ble example  of  the  terrific,  which  is,  indeed,  deservedly  accounted  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  this  Prophet.§§ 


*  S}MV  *fi  Psal.  cxii.  7.  *llO  *t  Psal.  Ixix.  16.  See  also  Isai.  v.  14. 
t  rmtOy  Psal.  Ixix.  16.  Ixxxviii  7.  niann  Job,  iii.  14.  Ezek.  xxv.  1.  20. 
t  Cic.  Tusc.  Qu€Bst  1. 
§  Isai  xir.  9,  18 ;  Ezck.  xxxii,  19,  21,  &c 

II  aatm  Isai  ivii.  2;  Ezek.  xxxii.  25.  v  BtiKti^  the  cell  which  reoeivea  the 
sarcophagous. 

%  Ezek.  xxxii.  27  -,  See  1.  Mace.  xiii.  29. 

♦•  Ezek.  xxxii.  22, 23, 24. 

ff  Isai.  xiv,  4. — 27. 

tt  Ezek.  xxxii.  18—32. 

§§  Lowth  on  the  Sac.  Poet,  of  the  Heb.  Lect.  vii. 
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Scripture  Prophecy* 

It  being  our  intention,  occasionally ,  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  Scripture,  as  one 
branch  of  the  eyidence  of  its  Divine  inspiration,  we  conceive  we 
eannot  do  better  than  introduce  the  subject  with  the  foBowing  very 
excellent  discourse  of  a  contemporary  writer.  After  which  we 
shall  select  for  consideratbn,  some  of  the  most  striking  and  remark- 
able prophecies  which  have  met  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  churdi 
and  in  the  world. 

In  entering  the  temple  of  Hevelation,  one  of  ^le  first  objects 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  ages,  and  which  constitutes 
a  grand  support,  is  the  pillar  of  prophecy.  Like  the  celebrated 
obelisks  of  Egypt}  it  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which  the  wis- 
dom of  man,  and  the  skill  of  science,  in  their  combined  efforts, 
attempt  in  vain  to  decypher*  There  is  one  interpreter  whose 
elucidations  never  fail  to  render  the  inscription  intelligible.  )t 
is  Time.  His  hand  retraces  all  the  figures  before  the  eyes  of  sue 
ceeding  generations;  his  interpretation  is  recorded  by  the  pen  of 
faithful,  impartial  history :  and  oy  comparing  the  commentary  wjith 
the  original,  we  are  able  to  comprehend  ooth  the  one  and  the 
other.  This  pillar  is  adauonant,  and  resists  tlie  impressions  of  age. 
Its  inscriptions  were  written  by  hands  which  nave  long  since 
mouldered  into  dust;  and  by  persons  who  did  not  themselves  al- 
ways understand  what  they  wrote,  nor  were  able  to  explain  the 
characters  which  they  formed;  but  the  substauce  of  them  was 
dictated  by  God  himself,  and  the  column  is  his  own  workmanship. 
There  have  been  many  friiitless  efforts  made  to  shake  this  monu- 
ment of  infinite  wisdom,  and  to  erase  the  lines  of  unsearchable 
knowledge :  but  the  pillar  remains  unmoved,  the  lines  unimpaired^ 
and  the  whole  uninjured  either  by  malice  or  by  years.  The  parts 
of  this  singular  elevation,  which  stand  nearer  the  roof  of  the  temple, 
are  covered  by  an  impenetrable  cloud.  The  whole  pillar  was  once 
equally  involved ;  but  Time,  who  has  rolled  away  the  mist  from  its 
base,  shall,  at  the  destined  period,  unveil  the  remaming  part  of  it;  and 
while  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the  writing,  he  shall  announce,  with 
unerring  perspicuity,  the  interpretation. 

To  speak  without  a  figure,  one  of  the  principal  evidences  ip 
support  of  revelation,  is  Scripture  Prophecy.  The  larger  propor- 
tion of  these  predictions  have  been  elucidated  by  subsequent  trans- 
actions :  and  corresponding  events  of  an  indisputable  naturei  have 
fixed  with  infallible  certainty  their  application  to  the  objects  fore- 
seen and  foretold.  They  were  delivered  originally  by  men  who  did 
not  always  understand  the  import  of  their  own  language ;   and  the 
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M'jiwttMrv»  will  I  judge]  Mid  aftarward« ^hidl  Ui^jr'fiMie  out  with 
M  great  mlMteiiM.    A^  then  sball  go  to  thy  fallievBiii  pepMM;  tbon 
*'  elialt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  affe.     But  in  the  fourth  geaeratian 
^  thay  ahall  eome  hither  again :  ror  the  iainnity  of  the  Amorites  ia 
^  abt  ^  lidL"*^    Dreana  werealao  employea  aa  a  velnale  of  oomDm- 
■Mi  wiAD^t^jT  of  another  nature  beside  prophecy :  and  they  became 
tfanchannel  of  intereourae  between  God  and  good  men*  when  no  pro* 
l^ietua)  aphrit  reelad  upon  the  latter.    Some  were  designed  for  eon- 
aolation:  anoh  wna  the  dream  of  Jaeob  at  Bethel  in  the  way  to  P«dan- 
arauL    Sune  were  sent  for  pnrposea  of  admomtiovi:  anch  was  the 
dreutt  of  Joaeph,  the  hnabandef  Hai7»  when  he  was  vramed  of  the 
imufpok  ot  Herod  against  Jeans,  and  was  eommandiri  to  ^*  tahe  IIib 
<<  yonng  diild  and  Ua  nether,  and  to  flee  into  Egypt"  ^  Soipe  were 
aent  aa  tokena  of  the  divine  fovonr,  and  as  pledges  of  bis  frieDdahip. 
'  whea  no  danger  impended,  and  no  particular  interposition  wMpaeae 
aary :  such  was  the  dream  of  Solomon,  at  the  conuneneement  of  his 
goYerhment^  when  he  waa  inatrncted  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefi- 
eence  of  Deity,  and  when  he  dheae  wisdom  in  preference  to  wealth 
and  to  length  of  days. 

Aa  dreama  ware  the  ordinary  method  of  cosimumcattops  Irom 
Ckid,  while  aa  yet  the  oaiion  of  Scripture  was  incemi^ele  and  inade- 
quate to  all  the  neisessitiea  of  human  nature,  propheey,  1^  wi^  erf 
pre-icminence,  was  more  frequently  the  aubject  of  Virions.    In  the 
use  of  this  term  we  mean  to  oonvey  an  idea  of  impressions  anperier  to 
those  received  indreama:  and  we  wiU  specify  tlM -dktinctiei^  wlieh 
appears  to  subsist  between  these  apparently  similar  vehidea  of  sacred 
intercourse.     Dreams  took  place  when  the  man  waa  mtUep  i    God 
whispered,  (so  to  speak)  some  futore  event  to  the  mind,  which  tism 
was  to  unfold.     But  a  vision  surprised  the  prophet  when  he  was 
awake  ;  and  abstracting  him  from  all  surrounding  objeoto.  Impres- 
sed upon  his  imagination  other  scenes,  visionary  indeed,  but  which 
absorbed  all  his  attention.     In  the  mean  time  all  his  senses  weare 
exercising  their  several  functions :    he  spoke-<-he  understood  as  at 
other  times-^-only  that  the  designs  of  God,  passing  before  his  imagi- 
nation, swallowed  up  all  his  faralties.    For  the  sake  of  illustration- 
Joseph's  was  a  prophetical  dream,  when  he  saw  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  eleven  stars,  bow  down  to  him :  but  the  future  designs  of 
God  were  only  imperfectly  conveyed  to  him,  and  their  express  mean- 
ing could  be  ascertained  only  by  the  event  itself.     On  the  contrary, 
Ezekiel's  was  exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  vision,  and  agrees  with  the 
representetion  which  we  have  given  of  that  mode  of  communication 
in  all  its  several  parts.     **•  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  sixth  year,  in 
**  the  sixth  month,  in  tho  fifth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  sat  in  mine 
*<  bouse,  and  the  elders  of  Judah  sat  before  me,  that  the  hand  of  the 
*'  Lord  God  fell  thero  upon  me.    Then  1  beheld,  and  lo,  a  likeness 
'^  as  the  appearance  of  fire:  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even 
**  downward,  fire;    and  from  his  loins  even  upward,   as  the  ap- 
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**  pearanoe  of  brightness,  as  the  colour  of  amber.  And  he  put  forth 
**  the  form  of  an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine  head ;  and  the 
**  BiHrit  lifted  me  np  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  and  brought 
**  me  in  the  yisions  of  God  to  Jerusalem.*'*  It  was  by  this  last  me- 
thod that  he  disclosed  futurity,  almost  uniformly  to  the  latter  prophets* 
And  we  may  also  observe  here,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  body  to  be  affected  by  the  impressions  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  pro- 
phet to  be  wafted,  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit,  from  place  to 
place  by  rapid  and  almost  momentary  transitions.  Thus  Obadiah 
feared  to  tell  Ahab  that  Elijah  had  sent  him  :  for  he  said,  *^  It  shall 
come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  firom  thee,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I  know  not ;  and  so  when  I  come 
and  tell  Ahab,  and  he  cannot  find  thee,  he  shall  slay  me."  Un- 
der the  same  impulse,  the  same  prophet  ran  before  this  monarch's 
chariot  to  Jezreel.  Thus  the  sons  of  the  prophets  imagined,  that,  at 
his  translation,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  '*  taken  him  up,  and  cast 
*'  him  upon  some  mountain,  or  into  some  valley.*'  Thus  was  it  also 
with  Philip  the  Evangelist :  **  When  they  were  come  up  out  of  the 
**  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip,  that  the  eunuch 
saw  him  no  more  :  and  be  went  on  his  way  rejoicing :  But  Philip 
was  found  at  Azotus."  Our  Lord,  it  is  probable,  endured  the 
same  sort  of  transportation,  when  he  was  "  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into 
**  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  Devil." 

The  method  of  communication  which  the  Deity  adopted  in  re- 
spect of  Moses  differed  from  all  these  :  and  whatever  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  phrase,  that  '*  God  spake  to  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
speaketh  to  bis  friend,'*  a  superior  kind  of  illumination  is  doubt- 
less intended.  It  was  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration.  It  was  not 
in  a  dream,  or  in  a  vision,  that  the  divine  mind  was  suggested ;  but 
towards  this  illustrious  and  favoured  individual  a  clearer  and  more 
explicit  mode  of  revelation  was  employed.  And  this  was  a  privilege 
peculiarly  his  own.  There  were  prophets  in  his  days :  but  none 
shared  with  him  this  preeminent  honour.  When  Miriam  and  Aaron 
contended  for  their  share  of  distinction,  because  God  liadalso  spoken 
to  the  people  by  them.  Deity  himself  thus  discriminates  between  his 
ordinary  communications,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  with 
Moses.  '*  Hear  now  my  words  :  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I 
**  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will 
**  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.  J^y  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is 
**  faithful  in  all  mine  house.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth 
^*  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches ;  and  the  similitude  of 
"  the  Lord  shall  he  behold  :  wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to 
*'  speak  against  my  servant  Moses  ?"f  It  is  probable,  that  by  the 
**  similitude  of  the  Lord,"  we  are  to  understand  some  such  visible 
Sjrmbol  of  the  divine  presence  as  the  Shechinah,  which  on  occasions 
of  intercourse  with  Moses  the  Lord  assumed  :  possibly  more  splendid 
and  more  glorious  than  the  cloud  which  hovered  over  the  ark.     Thus 
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when  Moses  descended  firom  the  Mount,  where  he  veeei?ed  the  Law, 
his  fiiee  shone  so  brightly  with  reflected  radisiioe,  thftt  the  Israel- 
ites could  not  behold  him :  and  from  that  time  he  constantfj  co- 
Teied  his  countenance  with  a  toU.  This,  howerer,  is  immaterial 
to  ns  at  this  moment :  the  passage  sn^kiently  proves,  that  the 
intercourse  of  Mbses  with  Deity  was  more  immediate  thn  that 
of  any  other  prophet  among  his  contemporaries  or  his  successors, 
and  that  his  inspiration  was  of  a  higher  order. 

Smnetimes    the   word  of  the  Lord  came  to  the  proohet  in 
an  audible  «otce,  although  perhaps  heard  onlpr  by  himself,   and 
expressly   told  hun  what  he   sho^  say.    This  smpears  to  hare 
been  the  fiict  with    Bamuel,    when  as   yet  a   child  he  was    em- 
ployed to   denounce  the  judgments   suspended  oyer  the  head    of 
the  corrupted  priesthood.    He    heard   bmiself   called    by    name, 
and  supposed  that  it  was   the    roice   of  Eli.    The   reason    as- 
rigned  ror    this  conjecture  on  the  part   of  Samuel  is,  that  **  he 
knew  not  the  Lord :"  by  which  we  understand  that  he  was  ig- 
norant of  any  such  mode  of'  communication  on  the  part  of  Deity : 
that  an  audible   roice  was  not,  at  that  period,    ue   accustomed 
▼ehick  of  conveying  intelligence  from  God  to  man.    The  prophets 
contemporary   with  Samuel,  were  most   probably  accustomed  to 
visions ;  he  would  therefore  have  been  prepared  for  the  ordinary 
channel    of  divine  intercourse,    but   was    unacquainted  witfi  the 
method  adopted  in  respect  to  himself.    We  are    the   more  deo- 
dedly  of  this  ojnnion  from  the  circumstance  that  Eli  himself  M 
not  perceive  that  the  Lord  had    called  the  child,  till  the  voice 
had   twice   addressed   itself  to  him :   but  had  the    audible  voice 
been  an  ordinary  method  of  communication,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
when  he   knew  that  he  himself  had  not  called  the  child,  he  would 
have  determined  at  once   from   whom    the     voice    came.     After 
this,  we  frequently  read,   **  the  word  of  the  Lord  came*'  to  such 
a  prophet,  without    specifying    precisely  the    method    employed : 
and  in   these  cases  perhaps   we  may  in  general  safely     conclude 
that  it  was  by  some  such  voice. 

There  remains  yet  one  other  mode  by  which  the  will  of  God 
was    ascertained,    which   we    have    not    named — ^the    enquiry  by 
Urim  and  Thummim.    There  have  been  various  conjectures  res- 
pecting this  oracle,  the  mode  of   consulting  it,  and  the    answers 
given.     Without  stating  these,  we  shall  give  the  sentiment  which 
appears    to  be  the  most  probable.     Urim  is  a    word    signifying 
Lights  and   Thummim  implies  Perfection :  terms  employed  pos- 
sibly to  distinguish  at    once  the  clearness  and   perfection  of  the 
answers  returned    by    this  oracle,  from  the  darkness  and  muti- 
lation which  characterized  those  of  the  heathen  world.    The  Urim 
and  Thummim  were  probably  the  stones   set   in  the  high  priest's 
breast-plate,    which    had    engraven  upon  them  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     It  is  supposed  that  the  High-priest  stood 
before  the  ark :   that  the    question  of  the    enquirer    was  submis- 
sively repeated    before  God   (which    question   usuaUy  related    to 
political    matters,  and  was   designed  to  ascertain  the  will  of  God 
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as  to  any  afiairy  or  any  enterprise),  that  the  high-priest  then 
looked  upon  the  hreast-plate,  and  according  to  the  lustre  from 
the  Shechinah  that  was  reflected  hy  any  of  the  stones,  or  that 
illuminated  in  an  extraordinary  degree  certain  letters  engraven 
on  the  stones,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest,  together  with, 
perhaps,  some  supernatural  impulse  on  his  mind,  the  high-priest 
shaped  his  answer.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Jewish  commentators.  It  appears  also  from  these 
writers,  that  none  might  consult  this  oracle  but  the  king,  or 
the  united  congregation.* 

But  whatever  modes  of  communication  were  adopted,  the 
prediction  was  not  affected  by  the  method ;  and  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  prophecy  is  concerned,  we  abide  by  the  sunple 
definition  of  it  which  we  have  given — the  foretelling  of  future 
events, 

II.  Before  this  part  of  the  subject  is  dismissed,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  arguments  (if  they  deserve  the  name)  by 
which  a  modern  deist  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  evidence 
of  inspiration  arising  out  of  prophecy.  Had  it .  not  been  for  the 
former  popularity  of  his  incongruous  production  among  the  mul- 
titude, it  would  not  have  demanded  notice  in  any  production 
which  could  put  in  the  smallest  claim  upon  literary  research. 
The  attack  which  Mr.  Paine  makes  upon  Scripture  Prophecy  is  short, 
and  singularly  inconclusive.  The  following  is  his  language :  **  All 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  Bible,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
prophets,  are  the  works  of  the  Jewish  poets  and  itinerant  preachers, 
who  mixed  poetry,  anecdote,  and  devotion,  together ;  and .  those 
works  still  retain  the  air  and  style  of  poetry,  though  in  transla- 
tion.** He  passes  on  to  shew,  from  these  assumed  principles, 
that  the  word  ''  prophesying'*  simply  *'  meant  the  art  of  ma- 
king poetry.**  If  his  desultory  language  be  reduced  to  the 
shape  of  arrangement,  his  arguments  are  the  following  five  :  The 
prophets  were   only  poets, 

1 .  Because  musical  instruments  were  sometimes   employed  : 

2.  Because  Saul  was  in  a  few  instances  found  in  their  com- 
pany : 

3.  Because  Deborah  and  Barak  are  called  prophets  : 

4.  Because   David  is  included  in  their  number  : 

5.  Because  there  were  *'  greater  and  lesser  prophets.** 

As  these  are  the  only  principles  on  which  he  attempts  to 
shake  the  imperishable  basis  of  Scripture    Prophecy,  we  shall  an- 


•  Consult  on  thit  subject  the  Encyclop.  Britan.  Art.  Urim  and  Tbum- 
HIM.  On  the  various  methods  of  God*s  coEUDonicatioiis  to  the  prophets,  the 
opinions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbles,  and  the  commentaries  of  their  moat  celebrated 
writers,  the  literary  reader  may  consult  <<  A  Discourse  on  prophecy,  taken 
from  a  volume  of  sermons  by  jdm  SnUthy  formerly  fellow  of  Queen*s  College, 
Cambridfl^e  •,  published  in  1656  :**  and  preserved  by  Bishop  Watson  in  his 
Theolof^kal  Tracts  :  vol.  iv.   p.  297—362  througfaont. 
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•fvter  tiMm  ieparately.     The  prodaBtuHn  whidi  we  eatt  firoplw* 
ciM  are  only  p^etvj* 

U  Betanae  <'  we  read  of  propliecyiBf  wilh  pipea,  it^nntak^ 
aad  henia— of  propheaymg  witk  Iiarpa»  wkk  paa]teriea»  with  ejM- 
bab,  and  with  every  otli»r  inalnimeiit  crfinnaic  thea  in  faaineii.** 

Ilia  graated  that  the  Hebrew  word  wUl  aignifya  mtiMCMM* 
aa  wdl  aa  a  propA^f .f  Neither  ia  Hiia  at  all  pecvKar  to  the  He- 
brew  lanfuage*  The  Oreek  word}  which  ngmea  a  nrefribet,  aa 
applied  in  the  New  Teatament  alao  to  prea«Aera  of  Vint  go^pelf 
who  did  not  predict  anything;  and  in  one  iaatanee  even  to  a 
heathen  poet||  In  the  Latin  UuDgoage,  there  ia  a  wordif  eoaunon 
both  to  a  prophet  and  a  poet.  Bat  doea  it  follow  that  becanee  it 
la  apatied  to  die  aingera  and  maaiciana  appointed  by  kii^  Da^ 
▼id,  taat  it  doea  not  apply  alao  to  predietioB?  that  beouiae  it  oMy 
aignify  a  ainger  or  a  poet,  it  will  not  aignif^  a  prophet  f  Thia 
reaaoning   ia  aingolar ;    and  in  point  of  net  it  ia  ialae. 

It  ia  farther  granted  diat  moaical  inatmBeata  were  aome- 
liaMa  enployed.  To  thia  dreaiaataace  maat  be  aacribed  the 
objection  atoted  above.  But  it  ia  not  tme,  that  moaical  iaatro- 
aMHita  were  alwaya  need,  or  that  they  were  eaaential  to  pro- 
jrfiecying.  Where  the  aae  of  moaical  iaatnuneato  ia  mentioned. 
It  ia  iSm  dearly  intimated  for  what  porpooe  they  were  eaudojed. 
When  Hiaha  called  for  a  miaatrel,**  hu  mindhad  been  diaoom. 
noaed  by  the  eight  of  Jehoram,  who  canm  to  enquire  at  the 
naad  of  the  Lora,  and  who  had  forsaken  the  akar  of  trne  re- 
ligion for  the  temple  of  idols.  It  is  evident,  that  the  intention 
of  the  prophet  in  asking  for  a  minstrel  was  to  quiet  the  agita- 
tion of  his  mind.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Reb* 
bies«ff  But  there  follows  in  this  very  passage  a  dictinct  predic- 
tion of  events,  which  nothing  less  than  a  spirit  of  prophecy 
could  anticipate.  This  is  a  case  in  point,  which  turns  against 
opponents  their  own  weapons,  and  decidedly  proves  that  something 
more  than  a  poet  is  intended  by  the  term  prophet :  and  that  the 
use  of  musical  instruments  is  no  evidence  against  the  foct  that 
events  were  foretold. 

9.  Because  Saul  in  a  few  instances  was  said  to  prophecy. 
It  is  by  some  supposed  that  nothing  more  is  intended  than  that 
he  copied  the  gestures  of  the  prophets.  The  word  is  applied 
to  those  who  only  pretended ^to  prophecy j:j:,  and  those  who  imi- 

*  A  sacred  muBician,  1  Chron.  xxw,  3.    Parkhurat*8  Heb.  Lex.  and   TViy- 
lor*a  Heb.  Concordaiice,  upon  the  word  voy 

t  rai. 

Iirpo^ifnic. 
1  Cor.  xir.  througfiout ;  and  1  ThoM.  ▼.  90. 
Titm  I.  12.    See  Parkhonft's  Heb.  Lex.  on  the  word  aa^. 

••  2  Kinga  iii.  15,  &c. 

tt  See  fi&hop  Watson^s  Theolog.  IVactB,  Vol.  iv.  p.  344* 

jl  /er.  xxix.  26. 
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tated  the  energy  of  the  propbeta— *'  every  man  that  is  mad,  and 
maketh  himself  a  prophet."— -It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
suppose,  that  the  prophets  whom  Saul  met,  were  prophets  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  ;  or  that  he  'prophesied  in  the  extent 
of  the  term*  But  granting  this— -where  is  the  arg^nment  against 
Scripture  Prophecy  ?  Is  it  objected  that  none  of  his  predictions 
are  recorded  ?-— It  is  not  thererore  certain  that  none  were  uttered. 
Is  it  objected,  that  he  was  not  a  regular  prophet  ?  It  was 
not  necessary  that  he  should  be  so,  in  order  to  constitute  him 
an  occasional  Tehicle  of  the  divine  will.  Some  of  the  later  pro- 
phets prophecied  but  once.  Is  it  objected,  that  he  was  a 
wicked  man  ?  So  also  was  Balaam :  yet  we  hope  to  prove  him 
a  prophet.  These  might  be  only  a  company  of  men  employed 
in  composing  hymns,  and  singing  them.  They  might  be  pro- 
phets also :  many  a  divine  hymn  was  a  prediction.  In  whatever 
way  the  &ct  be  interpreted,  nothing  is  proved  against  the  ex- 
istense    of  a  spirit  of  prophecy*     Another  argument  produced  is, 

3.  Because  Deborah  and  Barak  are  called  prophets— >it  is 
added  '*  not  because  they  predicted  any  thing,  but  because  they 
composed  a  poem  or  song  that  bears  their  name  in  celebration 
of  an  act  already  done.*'  The  conclusion  must  be  erroneous, 
for  the   principles  are  false. 

In  the  first  place,  Barak  is  mentioned  but  in  two  different 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  he  is 
spoken  of,  as  the  son  of  Abinoam;  and  in  the  fifdi,  be  is 
celebrated  as  a  hero.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hebrews 
he  is  found  on  the  list  of  the  worthies:  and  is  enrolled  as  a 
great  man,  and  as  one  who  died  in  the  faith.  In  neither  of 
those  places  is  he  once  called  a  prophet.  He  stands  in  the 
same  verse  with  David,  and  Samuel,  and  the  prophets :  but  so 
also  do  Jepthse,  and  Sampson,  and  Gideon  ;  who  were  never  sup- 
posed to  be  either  prophets  or  poets.  But  if  a  prophet,  m 
scriptural  language,  had  meant  only  a  poet— he  would  have 
been  a  prophet :  for  he  is  associated  with  Deborah,  in  the  beau- 
tiful hymn  that  succeeded  their  victory.  "  Then  sang  Deborah, 
and  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam,  on  that  day.*' 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  asserted  that  Deborah  (whom  the 
objector  has  joined  with  Barak)  **  did  not  predict  any  thing." 
The  most  effectual  answer  to  this  unqualified  assertion,  is  to  re* 
quest  the  reader  to  examine  the  fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  the 
sixth  verse  to  the  ninth,  inclusive.  **  And  she  sent  and  called 
Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam  out  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  and  said  unto 
him,  Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded,  saying.  Go,  and 
draw  toward  mount  Tabor,  and  take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men 
of  the  children  of  Napthali,  and  of  the  children  of  Zebulun  i 
And  I  will  draw  unto  thee,  to  the  river  Kishon,  Sisera  the 
captain  of  Jabin*s  army,  with  his  chariots,  and  his  multitudes ; 
and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand.  And  Barak  said  unto 
her,  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me,  then  I  will  go  :  but  if  then  wilt 
not  go  with  me,  ^en  I  will  not  go.    And  she  said,  I  will  surely 
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go  with  thee :  notwithgtanding  the  journey  that  tbon  takest 
■hall  not  be  for  thine  honour  i  for  the  Lord  shall  sell  Sisera 
into  the  hand  of  a  woman.*'  Here  the  issue  of  a  battle  is  Aire- 
told,  than  which  notlune  is  more  uncertain.  And  more  than 
this,  the  Tory  death  of  Sisera  b^  the  hand  of  a  female,  the  most 
improbable  erent  imaginable,  is  predicted.  Erery  thing  was 
exactly  fulfilled.  That  Deborah  aid  not  predict  any  thing  is 
proTed  to  be  absolutely  untrue.  And  wheUier  she  was  called  a 
prophetess,  because  she  wrote  an  anthem  to  celebrate  this  tw- 
tory,  or  because  she  clearly  feretold  the  triumph  before  the  conflict 
began,  we  leare  to  the  r^der,  and  to  common  sense,  to  determine. 
He  proceeds  to  object  against  the  existence  of  Scripture  Pro- 
phecy, 

4.  Because  DaTid  was  ranked  among  the  Prophets.  **  Dand 
is  ranked  among  the  prophets,  for  he  was  a  musician ;  and  was 
also  reputed  to  be  (though  perhaps  very  erroneously)  the  author 
of  the  Psahns." 

It  is  granted  that  David  was  ranked  among  the  prophets  ;  it 
is  denied  that  it  was  because  he  was  a  musician.  The  reader 
will  judge  whether  or  not  he  inredicted  future  erents,  when,  the 
second,  the  twenty-second,  and  a  variety  of  other  Psalms,  in 
which  the  suflferings,  the  exaltation,  and  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
riah,  were  clearly  foretold.  Surely  it  was  a  prophetic  eye  that 
foresaw,  and  a  prophetic  tongue  that  predicted,  the  parting  of 
the  Saviour's  raiment,  the  language  his  persecutors  should  em- 
ploy, the  cruelties  they  should  practise,  toe  manner  of  his  death 
by  crucifixion,  and  the  very  words  which  he  himself  would 
utter  as  his  life  departed,  many  centuries  before  these  events 
took  place.  Granting  that  this  is  poetry^  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  prophecy  tdso. 

But  here  is  another  false  assumption,  when  it  is  said,  that 
David  was  <<  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Psalms.^'  Many 
are  ascribed  to  him,  and  doubtless  with  justice  and  with  truth: 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  book  of  Psalms  is  assigned  to 
other  writers ;  and  many  of  them  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
name  whatever.  It  is  added — "  But  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
are  not  called  prophets.  It  does  not  appear,  from  any  accounts 
we  have,  that  they  could  either  sing,  play  music,  or  make  poetry." 
Now  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  at  the  seventh 
verse,  Abraham  is  expressly  called  a  prophet.  Another  objec- 
tion produced  against  Scripture  Prophecy  by  this  writer  is, 

5.  Because  *<  we  are  told  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  pro- 
phets.*' He  shall  himself  explain  in  what  respects  these  terms  are 
mconsistent  with  the  pretensions  of  prophecy.  This  is  his  reason— 
*'  They  might  as  well  tell  us  of  the  greater  and  lesser  God ;  for 
there  cannot  be  degrees  in  prophesying  consistently  with  its  modem 
sense."  Few  sentences  in  the  English  language,  we  trust,  contain 
so  much  absurdity.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  an  assertion  is  made, 
but  that  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  supported  by  even  the  shadow  of 
reasoning ;   and  in  a  day  of  enquiry,  like  the  present,  we  are  not 
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to  be  terrified  by  bold  assertions.  Jonah  was  but  once  employed  in 
predicting  a  future  event ;  and  Isaiah  was  occupied  in  foretelling 
the  designs  of  God  through  a  considerable  number  of  years.  Oba- 
diah  delivered  but  one  prop|iecy;  and  Jeremiah  was  ordained  a 
prophet  from  his  birth,  according  to  his  own  language  :  *^  Before 
I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee ;  and  before  thou  camest 
out  of  the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet 
unto  the  nations*'  (Jer.  i.  6.).  And  where  is  the  impropriety  of  calling 
the  one  the  greater^  and  the  other  the  lesser  prophet  ? 

He  thus  proceeds  to  wind  up  the  whole  of  these  futile  objec- 
tions into  a  conclusion  as  injurious,  as  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  founded  are  absurd  and  false.     **  It  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
after  this,  to  offer  any  observations  upon  what  those  men,  stiled 
prophets,  have  written.     The  axe  goes  at  once  to  the  root,  by  shew- 
ing that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  mistaken,  and 
consequently  all  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  those 
books,  the  devotional  respect  that  has  been  paid  to  them,  and  the 
laboured  commentaries  that  have  been  written  upon  them,  under 
that  mistaken  meaning,  are  not  worth  disputing  about."     It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  conclusion  is  drawn  from  those  five  sources, 
which  we  have  detailed  and  answered ;    and  these  are  deemed,  by 
him,    sufficient  to   destroy    the   whole  body  of  internal   evidence 
existing  in  all  the  prophetic  writings.     Nay,  he  declares  it  unne- 
cessary to  consult  these ;    and  denies  that  they  should  be  heard  in 
their  own  cause.    This  is  a  sing^ar  mode  of"^  argument.     By  what 
means  can  the  nature  of  these  books  be  ascertained  ?    and  how 
*can  it  be  decided  whether  they  are  prophecy,  or  poetry,  or  both, 
or  neither,  except  they  are  read  and  examined  ?    Common  reasoners 
would  have  consulted  a  volume   which  they  professed  to  refute, 
would  have  examined  a  prophecy,  before  they  ventured  to  assert 
that  it  was  merely  and  simply  poetry :    but  the  writer  in  question, 
has  marked  for  himself  a  new  path.      Athirst  for  originality,  he 
boasts  of  having  overthrown  a  volume  which  he  confesses  he  has 
not  read;    and  pronounces   the  whole  system  of  prophecy  to  be 
poetry,  while  he  allows  that  he  does  not  proceed  upon  the  contents 
of  the  books  themselves,  and  asserts,  with  unblushing  effirontery, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  observations  upon  what  the  pro* 
phets  have  written. 

We  admit  that  the  prophets  were  frequently  poets ;  and  that 
they  wrote,  for  the  most  part,  their  prophecies  m  poetry ;  and  if 
this  objector  had  understood  Hebrew  poetry,  he  would  not  have 
abused  it  in  the  licentious  terms  which  he  has  used*  But  it  neither 
follows  from  this,  that  the  prophets  were  only  poets ;  or  that  poets 
were  generally  prophets.  Samuel  is  repeatedly  termed  a  prophet, 
who  has  left  no  vestige  of  poetry  behind  him ;  and  Hannah,  who 
composed  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  poetry,  is  never  called  a  pro- 
phetess. He  that  predicts  future  events  is  a  prophet,  whether  hQ 
compose  in  poetry  or  in  prose ;  and  that  the  prophets  did  predict 
future  events,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  establish. 
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He  diaH-41i€  SaTionr,  the  incarnate  God 
Bows. from  tli*aceiined  tree,  and  renders vp 
His  human  nature  as  the  prey  of  Death ; 
Of  Death,  who  trembles  while  he  strikes,  and  shrinks 
In  terror  from  the  ricdm  of  his  power. 
TkremendoQshour,  thick  darkness  covers  all. 
Palpable  darkness— save  that  from  the  crown*- 
The  thorny  crown  that  Mads  EBunannel*s  brow, 
A  fearftd  glory  shines  at  intemds, 
Servingio  shew  sach  sights  as  once  again 
Shall  fright  the  sinner*s  eye— wliat  time  from  heaT*JB 
Hie  Son  of  Man  amidst  the  dends  appears. 
And  calls  the  world  to  jndgSMnt.    Lo!  the  graTcs 
Resign  their  sleepers,  earthquakes  heere  the  ground. 
Pale  spectres  rise,  and  damned  spirits  howl. 
Anticipating  thehr  eternal  doom- 
Hie  marble  tmnbs  like  monuments  of  snow 
Melt  into  air,  the  wormy  beds  beneath 
Yawn  wide,  and  each  send  forth  aghost^  shape 
To  [stalk  in  the  broad  streets  of  Salem,  where 
The  terror-stmclL  inhabitants  are  seen 
Smote  with  the  tongneless,  voiceless  agony, 
Wliich  losing  hope,  takes  refuge  in  despair. 
Hark!  shall  the  cTerlasting  mountains  fall. 
Or  do  the  god-built  pillars  that  sustain 
This  world  of  beauty,  life,  and  intellect, 
Totter  in  ruin  ?  Hark !  again  a  sound. 
Loud  as  the  echo  of  the  thunderbolts 
That  drove  the  rebel  angels  down  to  hell. 
Breaks  on  my  ear,  astounding  as  the  blast 
Of  that  last  trumpet  which  shall  wake  the  dead  ! 
It  shakes--the  temple   shakes  ;->the  sacred  veil, 
Which  hid  the  Mercy  Seat,  whereon  of  old 
/ehovah  sat,  between  the  Cherubim, 
Is  rent,  dishonored  like  a  thing  profhne. 
Oil,  horror !  see  the  stars  shoot  from  their  spheres. 
The  planets  are  arrested  In  their  course. 
Their  brightness  dwindled  to  as  pale  a  flame. 
As  that  which  plays  round  an  expiring  lamp. 
The  sun  is  dark,  the  moon  is  turned  to  blood : — 
Yemen  of/udah,  whither  can  ye  fly? 
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Where  hide  ye  from  th«  arroim  of  His  wrath. 

Whose  frown  conTultes  nature,  and  o*erwheUns 

The  wonderful  creations  of  his  power  ? 

It  mast  be  so— ibe  last,  the  last  day  is  eome  s 

Time  is  no  more — Eternity  begin*^ 

Fall  on  your  knees  deroted  IsrselHes, 

And  deprecate  the  ang^  of  your  jndge. 

Whose  vengeance  is  as  a  two^dged  sword  : 

Vain  pray 'rs— Lost,  kwi-'the  seKcnoe  is  gone  Ibrtb, 

An  earthquake  to  the  centre  beores  the  gimnd. 

And  the  blue  arrowy  lightning  flashes  fierce, 

While  desolation  in  the  thunder  speaks. 

The  firmament  is  like  a  shriTcilM  sci«ll| 

The  cloud  encompassM  hills  dissolre  llk«  wio, 

The  mighty  of  the  nations,  princes,  kligi. 

And  warriors  strong  in  battle,  are  grown  wmk 

As  infants  at  the  breast.    Oh,  GaWeia, 

Thou  that  wert  despised— cast  off'-Hrc^ectad^ 

Meek  suflTrer,  man  of  sornms,  that  didst  bear 

Thy  trials  from  the  cradle  to  die  grafie^ 

With  the  mild  majesty  of  fortitude. 

How  are  thy  awful  prophecies  ooafirmed  ! 

This  was  indeed  a  pressat  Deity, 

The  son  of  Mary  was  the  son  of  God.  H. 
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«  In  the  Second  Booka  U  etmMntdy 

<<  Chap.  I.  Ttie  leiiae  of  the  Scripture,  p.  223.  Chap.  ii.  The  maimer  how 
to  oboerye  doctrine  ont  of  the  Scriptures,  from  affirmatioiis  and  negations  in  a 
text,  p.  230.  Chap.  ill.  Hie  gathering  of  doctrine  firom  the  propertie  or  manner 
cf  «peech  in  a  Scripture,  p.  237.  Chap.  lY.  The  morall  instmctiona  gathered 
from  the  morall  law,  p.  249.  Chap.  v.  How  the  Scriptures  teach  ns  bj  ex- 
amples, p.  268.  Chap.  VI.  The  gathering  of  doctrine  firocn  the  extemaU  meanes, 
p.  264." 

**Inih9  Third Book€ U contained:^ 

*^  Chap.  I.  The  confirmatioB  of  doctrine,  p.  267.  Chiqp.  ii.  1^  ilhuitratioa 
of  doctrine  bv  comparisons,  p.  274.  Chap.  iii.  The  appUoation  of  doc^bine,  p.  284. 
Chap.  IT.  Tlie  consolation  of  doctrine,  p.  2d3.  Chap.  y.  Tim  eomCNt  that  a 
Christian  hath  who  is  stained  with  some  great  sinne,  p.  303.  Chap.  Ti.  The 
manner  how  the  priests  under  the  law  blessed  the  people,  p.  307.** 

Such  are  the  oomprehensiTe  contents  of  this  iraluable  old  work  j  and  hs  age 
Is  by  no  means  the  least  of  its  recommendations.  Hie  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years  must  of  coune  have  witnessed  many  a  production  of  an  improved  charao- 
ter :  but  it  is  gratifying  to  obsenre,  in  the  hiHory  of  Biblicai  LUeraiwf  in  our 
country,  (a  critical  and  complete  record  of  which  is  yet  a  desideratum,)  sach 
attention  to  these  important  subjects  at  that  distant  period. 


II.— Facts  Aitthbittic,  in  Science  and  Religion  :  dnigned  to  Hlmttrait 
a  New  TramlmHon  af  the  BihU,  Bp  the  Rey.  William  CowHsmo,  kde 
Minuter  of  Chriat  Ckwnk^  Sa^ford.  A  poethumone  work,  pp,  700,  itOf 
Manchester,  1818. 

The  editor  begins  his  preface  with  observing^— <*  Hie  design  of  the  fbUowiag 
work  is  not  to  support  the  peculiar  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  eed  or  portfh 
but  to  assist  mankind  in  general,  in  the  rig^t  apprehension  of  the  reTealed 
truths  of  the  Bible ;  and  thus  to  disseminate  harmonione  prindplee  of  reiigioB 
throughout  the  Christian  world:  a  life  conformable  thereto  is  calculated  to 
promote  health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  those  sure  foundations  of  the  present 
and  eternal  happiness  of  man.  The  candid  reader  may  thereby  be  couTinced 
that  God,  as  our  greatest  friend,  prescribes  no  duties  in  his  word  but  What  are 
indiBpeosably  necessary  for  our  well-bchig,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity ;  that  he 
requires  no  mortifications,  but  for  the  suppression  of  those  disorderly  affections 
which  cause  our  own  misery  or  hare  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  other^ 
and  that  be  is  erer  ready  to  embrace  the  truly  penitent  with  the  arms  of  his  mercy, 
to  remore  from  their  minds  the  unhappy  state  consequent  on  their  former  sins, 
to  implant  in  them  good  and  heavenly  dispontions,  and  thus  to  renew  them  i^er 
his  own  image  and  liheness,  <<  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness." 

**  The  importance  and  necessity  of  such  an  arcompanimeot  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  must  be  g^eaerally  acknowledged,  especially  when  the  present  demo- 
ralized state  of  society,  and  the  rapid  strides  which  infidelity  is  daily  making, 
are  duly  considered :  for,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  zeal  of  professing  Chris- 
tians,  facts  clearly  prove  that  the  doctrines,  generally  inculcated  at  this  day  as 
evangelical,  have  no  power  either  to  improve  the  understanding,  or  to  amend  the 
lives,  even  of  those  who  profess  them.  The  Deist  openly  questions  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible,  because  he  cannot  see  it  in  a  light  worthy  of  its  divine 
author,  in  harmony  with  the  lavrs  in  creation,  consistent  with  enlightened  reason, 
or  the  daily  experience  of  mankind.  He  imagines  that  the  bigotry  and  super- 
stitious  notions,  with  which  the  world  is  deluged,  are  in  agreement  with  the 
principles  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  not  discriminating  between  the  errors  of 
men  and  the  truths  of  Scripture,  he  rejects  the  latter  without  due  examination. 
The  object,  therefore,  of  this  work  is  to  stimulate  men  to  examine  their  religions 
principles;  and  duly  to  consider  whether  they  be  really  derived  from  the 
Bible,  or  so  tinctured  with  the  doctrines  of  men  that  the  word  of  God  is  ran- 
dered  •*  of  none  effect." 
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*^  It  miift  be  admitted  tbat  the  Bible  is  of  all  otliei»  the  Moat  tetenatin^ 
book  :  it  cootains  infinite  treasures  of  divine  wisdom,  and  wonderfhl  displajs  of 
divine  goodness ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  uMdtTMta^d  will,  doubtless,  afford  us 
true  and  solid  satisfaction,  being  oar  safest  f;Q\Ae  to  present  and  eternal  happi- 
ness. But  all,  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  it,  will  readily  acknowledge  that 
there  are  many  passages  not  easily  to  be  understood,  it  awy,  therefore,  be  rea- 
sonably expected,  that  a  work,  having  for  its  sole  objeet  the  ekicidation  of  the 
sacred  pages,  will,  at  least,  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  well  disposed, 
who  are  desirous  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  we  do  not  really  btUeve  what  we  cannot  rationally  ««- 

"  Having  the  Bible  in  our  hand,  we  ought  to  examine  it  for  ourselves,  and 
not  trust  to  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  any  man  whatever.  Nor  should -we  exalt 
any  human  teacher,  only  so  far  as  he  conducts  us  to  a  clearer  discernment  of 
the  truths  it  contains.  We  oug^ht  to  have  no  head  but  Jbbus  Crribt,  nor  any 
principles  of  either  faith  or  practice  but  what  are  purely  scriptural.  If  the  mem- 
bers in  the  different  sects  gain  no  information  from  their  favourite  leaders,  but 
what  they  can  equally  receive  through  the  medium  of  the  Bible ;  and  if  the 
different  leaders  in  religion  procured  all  their  evangelical  tenets,  mediaieip 
through  §acred  Scripture,  from  God  ;  if  they  can  even  point  out  the  various 
texts  that  teach  their  several  principles,  why  in  this  case  do  they  hold  under  man, 
at  second  hand,  what  they  acknowledge  to  belong  primarily  to  God,  and  what 
they  must  shew  to  be  his  before  they  can  expect  their  doctrine  to  be  received 
as  gospel  truth  ?  And  why,  as  they  all  profess  to  believe  every  part  of  the  Bible 
to  he  equally  true,  does  each  sect  condemn  every  other  for  holding  such  tenets 
as  square  not  with  its  own  narrowed  system?  Is  it  not  notorious  that,  whatever 
one  sect  maintains,  another  most  avowedly  opposes  ?  They  cannot  all  be  right : 
they  are  possibly,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  all  wrong ;  and  it  will  hereafter 
be  found,  tbat  Sectarianism  is  destuictive  of  all  true  religion.  It  will  be  wise 
therefore  to  turn  from  erring  man  entirely  to  the  Bible ;  to  learn,  profess  and 
practioe,  under  God,  all  its  truths  and  precepts.  And,  let  every  one,  who  professes 
the  name  of  Christ,  proclaim  himself  simply  a   *^  Bible  Christian." 

<«  If  it  be  asked  whether  the  Bible  be  really  different  from  the  interpreta- 
tioru  put  upon  it  by  the  various  denominations  of  professing  Christians,  h  may 
be  answered  :  were  it  not  so,  how  could  all  the  sects  find  Scripture  in  direct  re- 
futation of  each  other's  notions  ?  And  how  could  the  Bible,  eoneietewt  in  ite^f^ 
sanction  all,  and  refute  all  ?  Did  they  not,  in  different  points,  all,  without  ex- 
ception, misunderstand  it  ?  If  it  be  Mked,  whether  there  be  any  criterion,  by 
which  any  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  can  be  fairly  detected  ?  It  may  be 
answered  .*— If  the  Scriptures  contain  a  revelation  from  God,  who  is  necessarily 
good,  wise,  merciful,  just  and  benevolent ;  that  interpretation  cannot  be  correct, 
which  offends  against  the  divine  attributes.** 

<<  If  we  consider  the  Bible  as  a  reiigioue  book ;  as  gfiving  an  account  of 
the  revelations  of  God,  the  laws  of  his  divine  providence,  heaven,  hell,  and  the 
state  of  the  soul  after  death,  as  well  as  of  the  institutions  of  the  chnreh ;  and  if 
we  endeavour  to  shew  the  facts,  therein  recorded,  in  a  religiouM  sense,  and  in 
agreement  with  the  divine  attributes  and  the  laws  of  creation,  such  an  inter- 
pretation will  give  to  mankind  a  noble  and  reverential  idea  of  God ;  an  elevated 
and  rational  sense  of  his  word :  whilst  *all  the  objections  of  the  Deist  must 
vanish  in  a  moment.** 

<*  What  perplexes  the  religious  world,  is  the  imagining  that  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  supported  without  a^nittlng  the  ridienkms 
notion  of  the  earth's  being  only  about  six  thousand  years  old,  and  that  the  va- 
rious species  of  human  Mugs,  which  now  inhabit  it,  have  been  derived  drom 
ome  pair.  But  the  following  facts  will  clearly  prove  that  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  can  be  maintained,  without  embracing  those  absurdities,  which  are  so  of- 
fensive to  common  sense,  and  to  the  best  feelings  of  mankind.  And  let  no  one 
fear  that  increase  of  knowledge  will  occasion  decrease  of  piety ;  it  will  augment 
true  religion,  though  it  may  indeed  diminish  MuperetitUmV 

How  far  this  last  pacagraph  is  really   admissible,  is  submitted  to  the  in- 


iMLM  to  «M«lnl  ktoMU 

Thi^  jQl^  «t  Ui  frit^  nd  Mbe  iMr 
HHi  ■rihed  bodj  too  qyot  to  ■hfff , 

nil  «U  lOgtat  OMM  to  Mw  «Bd^  Blf^  Mt  tkiit 


*<  Whemt  the  teavVi  |mt  oqI  his  gvil^  071^ 
That  durst  bdiold  m  ezeenble  tiglit ; 
And,  nUed  aU  to  blu^  tb«  ifaMiy  )d;jr, 
And  tiie  ndiB  aton^  atnu^  with  unwoiitod  IHght, 
Qneiiched  tbcb  everltotiiw  lai^pa  in  niil^t : 
And  at  hb  hM^  as  an  the  atara  heav*^  had 
Were  not  enooghy  hat  a  new  rtar  was  made, 
Ai  mr  Mh  Mar  and  4iM»  and  att  aanyr  dUi  fiide. 


*  The  amaied  aagda  iWapfc  their  fterv  whl9i^ 
RcadT  to  l%hten  fcngeanee  from  God^  timiiie» 
One  down  hie  cjee  upon  the  nnmhood  lUagi^ 
Another  gaaea  on  toe  Gedhead    none 
Bat  oare^  thought  hie  wHa  were  not  hia  own. 

Some  flewy  to  look  if  it  were  veij  he: 

Bat  wlien  God*k  ann  nnaimed  th^  did  see, 
Alheit  they  aaw  it  waa,  they  T0S*d  it  coold  not  be.** 

p.  74. 


The  ibOowhig  atavpHijfann  te  «pn^  of  thelhnilh  part: 

«  Bnt  now  the  ■iiiil  aintidin  frw  har  hear^ 

Bagan  to  i^yater  to  her  beaiBB,  and  near 

Th0  BMMa  jof  the  day  hagan  to  flowV- 

la  th*  eaatem  garden;  fat  heoTVa  flailing  brow 

Half  inaolent  for  J<qr  began  to  abew : 

The  earij  ann  came  Urelj  dancing  out. 

And  the  May  lamba  ran  wantoning  abooty 
That  heaT*n  and  earth  ndght^aeea  in  trfauaph  bctii  to  ahomt. 

The  engladden*d  springy  forgetfbl  now  to  weep^ 

Began  t*  emblazon  from  her  leafy  bed. 

The  waking  swallow  broke  her  ha1f-year*s  deep. 

And  er'ry  bush  lay  deeply  purpured 

With  yioletsy  the  wood's  late  wintry  head 

Wide  flaming  primroses  set  all  on  flrey 

And  his  bald  trees  put  on  their  green  attirey 
Among  whose  infhnt  leares  the  Joyous  birds  conspire.** 
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ANCIENT  ATTITUDE  AT  TABLE. 

It  must  be  owned,  the  reclining  Attitude^  which  our  plate  represents, 
as  having  been  anciently  used  at  Table,  appears  to  us  to  be  not  only 
lazy,  luxurious,  and  enervating,  but  also  extremely  inconvenient:  yet 
we  have  abundant  evidence,  that  it  was  customary  among  both  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  and  we  find  it  often  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels. 

In  our  upper  subject,  the  reader  is  desired  to  notice,  Jirsty  the 
constKuction  of  the  tables,  t.  e.  three  tables,  so  set  together  as 
to  form  but  one.  Secondly ^  around  these  tables  are  placed — ^not 
seats — ^but,  as  it  were,  couches^  or  beds^  one  to  each  table  :  each 
of  these  beds  being  called  c/tnttfiR,  three  of  these  clinia  united,  to 
surround  the  three  tables,  formed  the  triclinium  (three  beds.)  At  the 
end  of  each  clinium  was  a  foot-stool  for  the  convenience  of  mounting 
up  to  it  These  beds  were  formed  of  mattresses  stuffed,  &c.  and 
were  supported  on  frames  of  wood  often  highly  ornamented.  Thirds 
/y,  observe  the  attitude  of  the  guests;  each  reclining  on  his 
left  elbow  ;  and  therefore  using  principally  his  right  hand,  that  only, 
(or  at  least  chiefly^)  being  free  for  use.  Observe  too,  that  the  feet 
of  the  person  reclining  being  towards  the  external  edge  of  the  bed, 
they  were  much  more  readily  reached  by  any  body  passing,  &c. 
that  any  other  part  of  the  person  so  reclining.  The  way  for  the 
service  of  the  tables,  &c.  appears  in  the  print;  the  table  being 
nninclosed  at  one  end. 

Our  under  subject  shews  a  dining-table  clear  from  guests ;  with 
the  manner  of  forming  a  circular  table  ;  the  cushions  laid  around 
It,  &c.  It  should  be  remarked  that  in  crescent-formed  beds,  the 
right  extremity  was  the  first  place  of  honour  ;  and  the  left  extremity 
was  the  second  place  of  honour.  I  suppose  we  may  imagine  the 
same  of  the  square  triclinium.  It  was  considered  as  mean  to  have 
more  than  three  guests  at  each  table  of  the  three,  which  made 
nine  in  all ;  whence  the  remark,  **  Company  should  never  be  less  than 
the  Graces  (three,)  or  more  than  the  Muses"  (nine).  The  crescent- 
formed  bed  is  called  sigma  (C)  by  Martial,  who  hints,  that  it 
accommodated  only  seven  persons :  also  by  Spartian,  who  relates,  that 
Heliogabalus  invited  eight  to  dine  with  him,  in  order  that,  as  there 
was  room  for  seven  only,  the  disappointment  of  the  eighth  might 
furnish  merriment  to  the  company.  If  this  be  correct,  then  the 
triclinion^  at  which  our  Saviour  celebrated  the  passover,  was  not 
circular  ;  as  it  held  thirteen  persons. 

In  very  early  times,  the  Attitude  at  Table  was  sitting ;  so  in 
Homer,  when  Ulysses  arrives  at  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  the  King 
displaces  his  son  Laodamas,  in  order  to  seat  Ulysses  in  a 
inagnificent  chair.  Elsewhere,  Homer  speaks  of  seating  the  guests 
*^  each  in  a  chair"  (or  throne,  dp6vovare).  The  Egyptians  sat  at 
table  anciently,  says  Appollodorus  in  Atheneus,  as  did  the  Romans, 
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till   toward  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  when  they  began  to 
recline  at  table. 

Mercurialise  reports,  that  this  mode  was  introduced  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  bath  ,a,mong  the  Romans  ;  who,  after  bathing,  going 
immediately  to  the  bed,  and  there  eating,  the  custom  insensibly 
became  general*  not  only  in  Rome,  but  throughout  the  empire. 

There  are  many  ancient  monuments  remaining,  in  which  the 
guests  are  represented  recumbent  at  table ;  so  that  the  forms,  and 
management  of  the  tables,  &c.  are  familiar  to  us.  Their  magnifi- 
cence was  prodigious :  Heliogabalus  had  tables  of  solid  silver,  and 
napkins  of  cloth  of  gold :  this  material,  one  should  think,  though 
rich,  was  harsh  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Trimalchion  used,  non 
linteis  tergehatur^  sed  palHs  ex  mollissima  lana  factii  :  not  those 
made  of  linen  4;loth,  but  others  made  of  the  softest  wool. 

The  Tables  were  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  removed,  and  others 
brovght  in  their  s^ead.  Philo  fde  vit,  Contemp.J  says,  **  The  dishes, 
the  sauces,  and  the  deserts,  are  prepared  by  the  most  skilfiil  cooks, 
who  endeavour  to  please,  not  only  the  taste— by  artful  preparation 
of  the  viands,  but  also  the  eye— -by  a  happy  arrangement  of  them : 
the  tables  are  changed  seven  times^  or  more ;  and  are  loaded  with 
whatever  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  or  the  air,  can  famish  the 
most  delicious''.  N.  B.  Observe,  though  the  Tables  were  withdrawn, 
the  triclinium  might  remain. 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  Architriclinus,   (opvcrpucXiyoc 
chief  of  the  tricliniumj)  the  master  or  superintendant  of  a  /east, 
were  not  unlike  that  of  a  ''  chairman''  ot  a  company,  among  our- 
selves.    He  is  one,  says  Gaudentius,  of  Brescia,   {tract  IX.)  who 
is  the  husband's  friend,  and  commissioned  to  conduct  the  order  and 
economy  of  the  feast.     He  gave  directions  to  the  servants,  super- 
intended every   thing,  commanded  the  tables  to  be  covered,  or  to 
be  cleared  of  the  dishes,  as  he  thought  proper ;  whence  his  name,  as 
regulator  of  the  triclinium,  or  festive-board.     He  tasted  the  wine, 
and  distributed  it  to  the  guests.     The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  thus 
describes  this  office  (chap,  xxxii.  1,  S.):  ''If  thou  be  made  the  master 
of  a  feast,  lift  not  thyself  up,  but  be  among  them  as  one  of  the  rest ; 
take  diligent  care  of  them,  and  so  sit  down.     And  when  thou  hast 
done  all  thy  office,  take  thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be  merry  with 
them,  and  receive  a  crown    for  the   well-ordering  of  the  feast." 
This  officer  is  mentioned  John  ii.  8,  9.  upon  which  Theophylact  has 
a  very  pertinent  remark,  which  will  further  explain  what  was  the 
business  of  the  Architriclinus  :  "  That  no  one,"  says  he,  •*  might 
suspect  that  their  taste  was  vitiated,  by  having  drunk  to   excess, 
so  as  not  to  know  water  from   wine,  our  Saviour   orders  it  to  be 
first  carried  to  the  /(overnor  of  the  feast,  who  certainly  was  sober ; 
for  those  who,  on  these  occasions,  are  entrusted  with  this  office,  observe 
the  strictest  sobriety,  that  they  may  be  able  properly  to  regulate 
the  whole*".     This  officer  among  the  Greeks,  when  president  over 
great   feasts,  was  called  King ;    he  was  sometimes  chosen  by  lot ; 
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what  he  comtnancM  was  obeyed  under  a  penalty.  Empedodee  cei*^ 
plained  of  a  king*  of  a  feast  who  ordered  him  to  drink,  and  who 
threateiMd,  if  he  dUd  not,  that  the  wine  which  he  ooght  to  drink  shonld 
be  pomred  on  hia  head. 

The  youths  who  served  the  tables  were  called  Acacovoc»  Deacons ; 
and  Of voyooc*  wine-ponrers ;   in  modem  litng^age»   whte  eooperu 
We  sball  not  extend  these  remarks  farther,  but  apply  them  to  our 
purpose  in  illustrating^  Scripture. 

There  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  servants  of  the  tables  (Deacons) 
in  our  Lord's  rebuke  of  his  disciples^  (Luke  xxii.  95.)  ^*  The  kings  of 
the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  those  possessing  autho- 
rity over  them,  are  called  benefactors  {tvtpyercu).  But  among  you 
h  shall  not  be  so;  but  he  who  is  greatest  among  you,  let  hira 
be  as  the  youngest ;  and  he  who  takes  place  as  a  ruler,  as  he  who 
serveth  (a  Deacon).  For  whether  is  greater,  he  who  reclines  at 
table,  (av€LKeifjL€voQ)  or  he  who  serveth  (the  Deacon)  ?  Whereas  I  am 
among  you  as  (the  Deacon)  be  who  serveth*'.  Is  there  not  great 
humility  in  our  Lord's  aHuston  ? 

For  want  ef  proper  diserimination  and  deacription,  in  respect 
to  the  Attiftide  at  Tible,  sevi^ral  passages  of  the  Gospels  are  not  merely 
injured,  as  to  their  true  sense,  but  are  absolutely  reduced  tononsenee^ 
in  o<ir  EngKsh  tl^nslation :  so  Luke'vvi.  86/  ^*  A  woman  in  the  city 
who  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jeans  sat  at  meat  in  the 
Pharisee's  house,  brought  an  alabaster  b6x  af  ointnieAt,  and  itood 
nt  His  feet  bebihd  ttiii,  wefefHng :  and  beganr  to  wask  his  feet 
with  teartf,  attd  Ad  wipe  thei*  #itli  the  hairs  of  her  head;  and  kissed 
his  feet^  and  anointed  them  with  the  oiatment"  Ndw  aarely, 
when  a  person  sits  at  meat,  according  to  those  idean  whicb  natoraliy 
suggest  themselves  to  an  English  reader  of  the  paaiagia,  his  feet^ 
beside  being  on  the  floor  under  the  taMe,  are  nnFonn  him,  not 
behind  him :  and  the  hnpodsibility  of  any  one  Hamding  at  bis  feel 
behind  him— -standing,  and  while  standing,  kissing  his  feet,  wiping 
them,  &e.  is  glaring.  However,  by  inspecting  our  print  the  narration 
becomes  intelligible ;  the  feet  of  a  person  recmnbchit,  being  outers 
most^  are  most  exposed  to  salutation,  or  to  any  other  treatnssnt,  from 
one  standing  behind  him. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  John  sii.  3.  **  Lazarus  was  opd 
who  recHned  at  tahhy  \tivaK€iiuyiav)  with  Jesus ;  and  Mary  anointed 
the  f^  of  Jesus,"  &c. 

Assisted  by  these  ideas,  we  may  better  understand  the  histbry 
of  our  Lord's  washing  his  disciples'  feet  (John  xiii.  5.)  :  ^*  HepcurHk 
water  into  a  bason,  and  going  round  Ine  beds  whereon  his  disciples 
reclined,  he  began  to  wash  the  disciples* /eet^  which  laid  on  tive  ex^ 
temaledge  of  the  couch,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith 
he  was  girded,''^  &c.  ver.  19.  ^*  after  he  had  taken  his  garments  and 
was  reclined  again,  (ctrairetf'wr  iraXo)— he  said,"  &t. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain pr^ctfe/y  the  form  of  the  beds  ancient^ 
used  amongst  the  Persians ;  but,  by  regarding  them  as  somewhiSt 
like  what  our  print  represents,  we  may  see  the  story  of  Hnman's 
petitioning  Esther  for  his  life,  in  pretty  nearly  its  true  tight.     While 
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the  king  went  into  the  garden,  Haman  fimt  stood  ap  to  entreat  Esther 
to  grant  him  his  life ;  moreover,  being  desirous  of  using  even  the 
most  pathetic  mode  of  entreaty,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  bed  where 
Esther  was  lying  recumbent :  the  king  that  instant  returning,  ob- 
serving his  attitude,  and  his  nearness  to  the  queen,  which  was 
utterly  contrary  to  female  modesty,  and  to  royal  dignity,  exclaimed, 
*^  What  !  will  he  also  force  the  queen  !  she  being  in  my  company  in 
the  palace  /'*  But,  when  Esther  fell  at  the  king*s  feet  (chap,  viii.5.), 
we  are  to  consider  the  king  as  seated  on  the  duan  or  sopha,  in  a  very 
different  attitude,  and  disposition  of  his  person. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  overstraining  our  remarks,  to  apply 
them  to  ^ome  of  those  slighter  incidents  which  Sacred  History  has 
recorded  t  it  is,  nevertheless,  proper  to  notice,  how  justly  John 
might  be  said  to  **  lie  in  Jesus's  bosom,*'  (John  xiii.  23.)  at  the 
supper  table  ;  this  appears  clearly  by  inspecting  the  position  of  the 
guests  in  our  plate. 

Is  it  supposeable,  from  circumstances,  that  our  Lord  was  not 
in  the  chief  place  of  honour  (which  was  among  the  Greeks  the  right 
extremity  of  the  triclinium),  as  such  a  person  could  not  have  any  one 
lying  in  his  bosom  ?  But  the  Jews  might  esteem  some  other  part, 
perhaps  the  left  extremity,  as  the  place  of  honour.  It  is  certain, 
the  Turks,  and  we  are  lately  told  by  Sir  6.  Staunton,  in  his  account 
of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China,  the  Chinese,  also,  esteem 
the  left  hand  the  place  of  honour. 

If  the  table,  where  our  Lord  lay,  had  only  three  guests,  were 
they — Jesus,  John,  and  Judas  ?  In  that  case,  might  not  our  Lord, 
with  the  utmost  privacy,  give  Judas  a  sop,  as  the  signal  agreed  on 
between  himself  and  John?  Might  he  not  also  very  accurately  say, 
*^  Behold,  the  hand  of  him  who  betrayeth  me,  is  with  me  on  the  table,*' 
—that  very  table  from  whence  I  myself  eat  ?  It  is  clear  that  Judas  was 
near  to  Jesus,  and  within  arm's  reach  of  him.  If  this  conception  of 
the  history  be  accurate,  what  mortal  would  have  imagined  the  strong 
distinction  of  character  between  John  and  Judas :  whose  situations 
seemed  equally  honourable  at  the  social  and  sacred  table  of  their 
common  master  1  Certainly,  the  whole  of  this  discovery  was  made  to 
John  only,  and  passed  in  whispers  between  him  and  Jesus,  so  private- 
ly, that  *.*  no  man  recumbent  at  the  table  knew  for  what  intent  he  spake 
to  Judas,*'  when  he  directed  him  to  execute  his  purpose  without  delay. 

Was  Peter  at  a  table  opposite  to  John  ?  or  else  his  nodding  to 
John,  by  way  of  prompting  him  to  enquire,  etc.  had  been  uselesss ;  as 
John  could  not  f  eadily  have  seen  it. 

N.  B.  The  tables,  which  tfie  Jews  are  represented  as  purifying  by 
washing  (Mark  vii.  4.),  are  these  kind  of  beds,  icXtvttfv  : — purifying, 
as  if  they  had  been  polluted  by  the  recumbence  of  strangers  ;  unless  it 
were  customary,  as  a  point  of  neatness  it  ought  to  be,  to  wash  these 
tables  after  every  meal,  and  before  they  received  guests  again ;  but, 
this  could  not  extend  to  the  bolsters  and  pillows,  as  they  could  not  be 
made  sufficiently  dry  to  receive  guests,  in  so  short  a  time  as  inter- 
vened between  one  meal  and  another.^ 
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EASTERN  GAHDENS. 

In  the  hotter  parts  of  the  eastern  countries,  a  constant  sn(^ly  of 
water  is  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cultivationy  and  even  for  the 
preservation  and  existence  of  a  garden,  that,  should  it  want  water 
but  for  a  few  days,  every  thing  in  it  would  be  burnt  up  with  the  heat, 
and  totally  destroyed.  There  is  therefore  no  garden  whatever  in 
those  countries,  but  what  has  such  a  certain  supply ;  either  from 
some  neighbouring  river,  or  from  a  reservoir  of  water  collected  from 
springs,  or  filled  with  rain  water  in  the  proper  season,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  afford  ample  provision  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Moses,  having  described  the  habitation  of  man  newly  created, 
as  a  garden,  planted  with  every  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good 
for  food,  adds,  as  a  circumstance  necessary  to  complete  the  idea  of  a 
garden,  that  it  was  well  supplied  with  water  (Gen.  ii.  10.  and  see 
xiii.  10.) :     **  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden." 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  clear  notion  of  this  mattjer,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  management  of  their  gar- 
dens in  this  respect. 

*'  Damascus,"  says  Maundrell,  p.  1S9.  *'  is  encompassed  with 
gardens,  extending  no  less,  according  to  common  estimation,  than 
thirty  miles  round  ;  which  makes  it  look  like  a  city  in  a  vast  wood. 
The  gardens  are  thickset  with  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  kept  fresh  and 
verdant  by  the  waters  of  Barrady  (the  Chrysorrhoas  of  the  an- 
cients), which  supply  both  the  gardens  and  city  in  great  abundance. 
This  river,  as  soon  as  it  isspes  out  from  between  the  cleft  of  the 
mountain  before-mentioned  into  the  plain,  is  immediately  divided  into 
three  streams ;  of  which  the  middlemost  and  biggest  runs  directly  to 
Damascus,  and  is  distributed  to  all  the  cisterns  and  fountains  of 
the  city.     The  other  two  (which  I  take  to  be  the  work  of  art)  are 
drawn  round,  one  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  to  the*  left,  on  the 
borders  of  the  gardens,  into  which  they  are  let  as  they  pass,  by 
little  currents,  and  so  dispersed  idl  over  the  vast  wood*     Insomncb, 
that  there  is  not  a  garden  but  has  a  fine  quick  stream  running  through 
it.     Barrady  is  almost  wholly  drunk  up  by  the  city  and  gardens. 
What  small  part  of  it  escapes  is  united,  as  I  was  informed,  in  one 
channel  again,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  city  ;  and,  after  about 
three  or  four  hours*  course,  finally  loses  itself  in  a  bog  there  without 
ever  arriving  at  the  sea."     This   was  likewise  the  case  in  former 
times,  as  Strabo,  Lib.  XVI.  Pliny,  v.  18,  testify;  who  say,  "  that 
this  river  was   expended  in  canals,  jmd  drank  up  by  watering  the 
place." 

**  The  best  sight,"  says  the  same  Maundrell,  p.  SO,  **  that  the 
palace  (of  the  Emir  of  Beroot,  anciently  Berytus),  affords,  and  the 
worthiest  to  be  remembered,  is  the  orange  garden.  It  contains  a 
large  quadrangular  plat  of  ground,  divided  into  sixteen  lesser 
squares,  four  in  a  row,  with  walks  between  them.  The  walks  are 
shaded  with  orange-trees,  of  a  large  spreading  size.  Every  one  of 
these  sixteen  lesser  squares  in  the  garden  was  bordered  with  slone ; 
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and  in  the  stone-work  were  troughs,  very  artificially  contriyed,  for 
conveying  the  water  all  over  the  garden:  there  being  little  outlets 
cut  at  every  tree,  for  the  stream,  as  it  passed  by,  to  flow^  out,  and 
water  it."  The  royal  gardens  at  Ispahan  are  watered  just  in  the 
same  manner,  according  to  .Kempfer*s  description,  Amoen,  Ezot. 
p.  193.  , 

This  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  C3^!D  ^J /£)  mentioned  in  the 
first  Psalm,  and  other  places  of  Scripture,  **  the  divisions  of  waters," 
the  waters  distributed  m  artificial  canals  ;  for  so  the  phrase  properly 
si^ifies.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  ifnitated,  and  ^egantly  am* 
phfied,  the  passage  of  the  Psalmist  above  referred  to : 

<<  He  ihall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water  «de. 
And  whieh  aendetb  forth  her  roots  to  the  aqnednct : 
She  shall  not  fear,  when  the  heat  cometh ; 
But  her  leaf  shall  be  g^reen ; 
And  in  the  year  of  drought  she  shall  not  be  anxious, 
.   NelQier  shall  she  oease  tnm  bearing  frnit.*^  Jer.  xvii.S. 

,,  lEfrom  this  image  the  son  of  Sirac6'bas  most  beautifully  illus- 
trated the  influence  and  the  increase  of  religious  wisdoin  in  a  wMl 
pi^fspa^ed  heart ; 

;>    *M:ah».coine  forthasacauM  A^omariver, 
K    .  .  4pd  as  a  oon^uit  flowing  ipto. a  paradise. 
Is^d:  l5vin  water  pny  garden, 
*  And  I  win  abundantly  moiMen  ikiy  border  : 
And  k)  I  my  canal  became  a  river,  i        .        . 

And  my  river  became  a  sea.*'  Ecclus.  x^v.  30,  31. 

This  gives  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  elegant  pro- 
verb : 

'    u  T|,£  heart  of  the  king  is  like  the  canals  of  waters  in  the  band  pf  Je* 

HOVAH ; 
•  Whithenoever  it  pleaaeth  him,  he  inclineth  it.'*  Prov.  xxi.  \. 

^e  direcbon  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  as  the  distributioD 
Of  the  water  of  the  reservoir,  through  the  garden,  by  different  ca^- 
n^Ts^  is  at  the  will  of  the  gardener  : 

/<  Et,quuni  exustas  ager  morientibas  setoat  herbis, 
ficce  Biipercilio  clivosi  tramitis  uudam 
Elicit :  ilia  cadens  raucum  per  levia  murmur 
Saxa  ciet,  scatebriaque  arentia  temperat  arva.** 

Virg.  Geoiig .  I.  107. 
jSolomon  mentions  his  own  works  of  this  kind : 

"  I  made  me  gardens,  and  paradises ; 

And  I  planted  in  them  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees. 

I  made  me  pools  of  water. 

To  water  with  them  the  grove  flourishing  with  trees." 

Eccles.  ii.  5,  6. 

Maundrell,  (p.  88.)  has  given  a  description  of  the  remains,  as  they 
are  said  to  be,  of  these  very  pools  made  by  Solomon,  for  the  recep- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  waters  of  a  spring,  rising  at  a  little 
distance  from  them  ;  which  will  give  us  a  perfect  notion  of  the  con- 
trivance and  design  of  such  reservoirs.     "  As  for  the  pools,  they 
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are  three  in  namber,  lying  in  a  row  above  [each  other;  being 
so  disposed,  that  the  waters  of  the  uppermost  may  descend  into  the 
second,  and  those  of  the  second  into  the  third.  Their  figure  is  qua- 
drangular ;  the  breadth  is  the  same  in  all,  amounting  to  about  ninety 
paces ;  in  their  length  there  is  some  difference  between  them  ;  the 
first  being  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  paces  long  ;  the  second,  two- 
hundred  ;  the  third,  two  hundred  and  twenty.  They  are  all  lined  with 
wall,  and  plastered ;  and  contain  a  great  depth  of  water/* 

The  immense  works,  which  were  maae  by  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  for  recovering  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  it  overflowed,  for 
such  uses,  are  well  known.  But  there  never  was  a  more  stupendous 
work  of  this  kind,  than  the  reservoir  of  Saba,  or  Merab,  in  Arabia 
Felix.  According  to  the  tradition  o(  the  country,  it  was  the  work 
of  Balkis,  that  queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon.  It  was  a  vast 
lake  formed  by  the  collection  of  the  waters  of  a  torrent  in  a  valley, 
where,  at  a  narrow  pass  between  two  mountains,  a  very  high  mole, 
or  dam,  was  built.  The  water  of  the  lake  so  formed  had  near  twenty 
fathom  depth  ;  and  there  were  three  sluices  at  different  heights,  by 
which,  at  whatever  height  the  Uke  stood,  the  plain  below  might  be 
watered.  By  condtuts  and  canals  from  these  sluices  the  water  wai 
constantly  distributed  in  due  proportion  to  tke  several  lands;  so  that 
the  whole  country  for  many  miles  became  a  perfect  paradise*  The 
city  of  Saba,  or  Merab,  was  situated  immediately  below  the  great 
dam:  a  great  flood  came,  and  raised  the  lake  above  its  asual  height: 
the  dam  gave  way  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  the  waters  barst  forth 
at  once,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole  city,  vrith  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  people.  The  remains  of  eight  tribes  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  dwelling,  and  the  beauti^  valley  became  a  morass 
and  a  desert.  This  iaUl  catastn^he  happened  long  before  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  who  mentiona  it  in  the  Koran,  chap,  xxxiv.  See 
also  Sale,  Prelim,  sect.  i.  and  Michaelis,  Questions  aux  Voyageurs 
Danois,  No.  94*  Niebnhr,  Deschpt.  de  PArabie,  p.  940.* 


*  Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  chap.  i.  ver  30. 
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EXHIBITING,    IN    EIGHT    PRINCIPAL    DIVISIONS,  A    SYNOPTICAL 
VIEW    OF    THE    GENERAL   SUBJECTS    AND    SCIENCES    IN    THE 

SACRED    WRITINGS. 

PART  III. 
THBOLOGy, 


H  irc?cc  vfMv  iii^  j  Iv  <ro^if  ivOfHoviaVf  dW  Iv  AYNAMEI  OEOY.— Paul. 


Chap.  IV. 

Institutions. 

Bt  this  term  must  here  be  understood,  those  practices  and  obli- 
gations of  religion,  which  have  been  taught  in  Sacred  Scripture. 
The  proprietyf  of  attaching  the  epithets,  "  moral  and  positive," 
to  these  Institutions,  might  admit  of  some  enquiry,  but  bow  hr 
Ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  usages  harmonize  in  this  particular, 
is  by  no  means  a  dubious  matter.  With  the  latter  only  have  we 
to  do,  on  the  present  occasion. 

Sect.  1. — Divine  Worship.'^ 

wortiiip.]— To  express  the  general  idea  of  worship^  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  writers  of  Scripture  have  employed  the  words  TVnSf 
and  TrpotTKvyiut ;  the  primary  import  of  which  is,  devout  prostra- 
tion. The  occurrence  of  the  former  in  the  reflective||  (or  Hith- 
pahel)  form,  is  well  known :  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  5 ;  Ps.  v.  7  ;  Is.  ii.  8 ; 
and  the  etymology  of  the  latter  from  a  Hebrew§    origin  ought  to 


*  Continued  from  page  306. 

t  Butler^s  Analogy  of  Religion,  p.  217. — Williams  on  AntipcDdobaptim, 
vol.  i,  p.  23. 

I  <<  Remarks  on  the  similarity  of  worship  that  prevailed  in  different  parts 
of  the  Pagan  world,  by  D.  G.  Wait,"  will  afford  the  reader  the  result  of  conside- 
rable  literary  research,  though  he  may  not  always  approve  of  that  writer^s  opi- 
nions.— Class.  Jour.  xiii.  410.  x.iv.  350.  xv.  88.  xvi.  205.  xviii.  52. 

II  Verbum  nnV  speciali  anomalia  duplicat  in  hac  coi^ugatione  tertiam  radi. 
calem,  sed  duplicatse  prior  convertitur  in  >  consonam,  conunodioris  prononciationis 
causa:  ut  nvinv^n  iucurvavit  se,  Ezek.  xlvi.  2,  M  autem  et  P  pro  more  tran»> 
ponuntur. — BuxtorTs  Thesaurus,  p.  293. 

§  From  {Ma  (cahen)  which  term  was  not  confined  to  men :  it  is  frequently 
annexed  to  the  names  of  deities  to  signify  their  rule  and  superintendency  over 
the  earth.  From  them  it  was  derived  to  their  attendants,  and  to  all  persons  of  a 
prophetical  or  sacred  character.  However  plain  the  meaning  was,  yet  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  constantly  misapplied  it.  As  the  sound  approached  near  to  their 
Kviiii/,  and  Canis,  they  imagined  that  it  had  some  reference  to  a  dog  which  gave 
rise  to  many  absurd  stories.  Aelian  de  Animalibus  and  Plutarch  adv.  Stoics^— 
Bryant  in  HolwelPs  Etymol.  Diet.  p.  119. 
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be  more  generally  understood*  In  the  New  Testament  ttpotncwtw 
is  commonly  followed  by  the  dative  case,  but  sometimes  by  the 
accusative :  as  Luke  iv«  8  ;  John  iv.  23*  24  ;  Rev.  xiv.  11^  and  also 
absolutely,  r^  6e^  or  tov  Ocov,  being  understood  :  as  John  iv.  20 ; 
Acts  viii.  27  :  and  in  Luke  iv.  7,  Rev.  iii.  9,  and  xv.  4,  it  is 
joined  with  tviainov  before,  and  the  genitive  following,  conforma- 
bly to  the  Hebrew  phrase  ^^T^  jySntWT}^  fheshteut  lapenij^  Gen. 
xxiii.  12;  Deut.  xxvi.  10  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  21,  which,  in  this  last 
text,  the  Septuagint  render  by  Tpotricvvetv  evonriov. 

Prayer.]— Among  the  acts  of  divine  worship  most  be  primarily  no- 
ticed that  of  Prayer^  or  the  supplicatory  address  of  creatures  to 
the  Most  High.  n^£)]l  ftaplej  Interposition,  mediation,  inter- 
cessory suppUcation,  is  from  77Q  fpelalj;  which  is  usuidly  said 
by  our  lexicogpraphers  to  denote  the  idea  •  of  judging,  and  secon- 
darily that  of  petitioning.  Ps.  cix.  7 ;  IH/Ein  ftapletuj  his  plea 
in  court.*  ILpoinvxr)  is  of  the  same  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  signifies  a  prayer  to  God,  whether  petitioning 
good  (Matt.  xxi.  92.) ;  or  deprecating  evil  (Acts.  xii.  5.) 

Praifle.}-GrateAil  confession  or  Thanksgiving  is  conveyed  by  the 
term  HTin  fhudej  ;  and  from  this  parent  stock  have  sprung  the 
several  branches,  v^ia  I  celebrate,  aZ^  and  tuihta  I  sing,  and  QUti 
an  ode.  The  well  known  word  Hallelujah,  b  literally  the  English 
sound  of  pp  ulT^t  Praise  ye  the  Lord :  and  to  the  same  source 
must  also  be  traced  the  acclamation  of  the  antient  Greeks,  EXcXev 
I17,  with  which  they  both  began  and  closed  their  hymns  in  honour  of 
ApoUo.  A  **  copia  verborum,''  in  both  of  the  originals,  might  be 
classed  under  this  interesting  particular. 

siBCJng.}— The  exercise  of  Singinjg  has  formed  a  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship, from  the  earliest  ages,  n^tif  f  shire  J  is  a  song,  ancient 
as  the  period  of  Israel's  escape  out  of  Eg3rpt  (Exod.  xv.) ;  but  used 
likewise  in  after  times  as  well  as  *10T  fzamerj^  which  is  said  to  be 
a  psalm  or  hymn,  from  its  regular  composition  both  in  regard  to 
words  and  music.  To  the  art  of  Music,  in  Part  vi,  an  ampler 
discussion  must  necessarily  be  referred :  only  it  may  be  observed, 
that  this  practice  was  continued  under  the  Mosaic  ritual,  was  spe- 
cially regulated  by  David,  was  evidently  performed  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians,!  and  is  with  great  proprie^  retained  among  us ;  but 
whether  it  be  now  as  Scriptural  and  useful  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
another  consideration,  j: 

*  Dr.  Randolph*8  Comment,  in  loc. 

f  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  no  traces  of  the  hjmni,  or  odea,  oaed  bj 
the  primitiTe  Christiana  haTe  come  down  to  ns;  unless  those  in  the  ReTelatkms 
are  copies  or  imitationa  of  such  as  were  chanted  in  public  worship.  That  **  spiri- 
tual songs**  of  yarious  descriptions  were  extant,  and  even  popular  in  the  first 
churches,  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  *^  Hymns 
were  sung  to  Christ  as  to  a  God,**  is  explicitly  stated  by  Pliny  in  his  fiimoua 
97th  epistle.  The  earliest  hymn  known  is  not  older  than  the  Ijme  of  Basil, 
(of  the  fourth  century) ;  and  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  at  that  time 
there  had  not  been  a  departure  from  the  original  form<-r^tor  of  Gdmet's  Bib. 
JEocydop.  on  Sin^ng^  vol.  iL 

J  If  the  <<  Hdy  Scriptures  are  our  only  rule  of  fiJth  and  practice,**  why  is 
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henge  of  Wiltshire  and  Droid's  circles  of  Camberland  ;*  and  of  its 
religious  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  testimony  of 
Jud.  ii.  1 ;  and  1  Sam.  x.  8;  Hos.  xii.  1 1. 

Tabernacle.]— Of  the  first  State  of  a  Tdhemocle  it' is  difficult  to  decide, 
as  the  rryni^  [ahleh)  of  Gen.  ix.  21,  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle,  might 
probabl3rf  be  the  place  of  worship  in  those  early  days.  The  first 
which  Moses  erected  for  himself,  is  called,  "TiTlD  S*^it  (^A^/ 
muod  Exod.  xxxiii.  7.)»  &  Tabernacle  of  meeting.  The  next 
was  that  made  for  Jehovah,  for  His  presence  and  service,  and  in 
obedience  to  His  express  command  (Exod.  xl.  26 — 29.  34.  35.). 
David  also  built  one,  m  his  own  city,  for  the  reception  of  the  Ark 
(2  Sam.  vi.  7  ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  1.).  Of  the  form  and  construction  of 
this  building,  its  materials,  its  contents,  its  migratory  character  and 
purposes,  nothing  can  here  be^given  save  their  bare  mention  and 
reference.} 

Temple.]— The  words  Temple  and  Tabernacle  may  be  sometimes 
used  interchangeably  for  each  other;  but  by  tbe  former  ^^Vf 
(hichal)  'Upovj  is  most  properly  understood,  that  most  splendid 
structure  for  which  David  made  such  costly  preparations,  and  which 
Solomon  had  the  honour  of  completing,  as  the  Sanotuary,  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Most  High,  l  Kings  iv — ^x.  positively  record  the  pro- 
ceedings of  unparalleled  magnificence :  and  yet  a  second  Temple 
was  seen,  whose  *<  glory"  even  surpassed  this  (Hos.  ii.  9.)  !  of 
its  various  courts  and  vast  expence,  much  has  been  written. ||    ' 

sjrnagognet.]— The  mention  of  SynagottueSj  Svyaymyai,  must  not  be 
omitted,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  oi  adverting  to  a  subject  which 
demands  to  be  better  understood.  Allusions, §  however,  must  ne- 
cessarily suffice. 

Rooms  and  Hou«c«.]— Nor  must  the  prcscut  sketch  be  closed,  without 
at  least  referring  to  the  upper  rooms  (Acts  i,  13.)  ;  {nrtpwov^  and 
the  houses  (Rom.  xvi.  5;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  Colos.  iv.  15.),  oiKoy,^ 
of  Apostolic  devotions  and  worship.  And  O  !  that  the  simplicity 
and  success  of  those  primitive,  glorious  times,  were  again  wit* 
nessed  in  our  world  ! 


•  See  some  deeply  ingfenious  disquisitionB  from  Gale,  Stiikely,  Borlase  and 
others,  in  Hutchinson^s  Hist,  of  Cumberland,  i.  pp.  225—253. 

f  Parkhurst^s  Heb.  Lex.  p.  7.  We  have  not  one  passage  in  any  good 
writer  of  sufficient  authority  to  induce  us  to  think,  that  there  were  any  teoipln 
in  the  world  before  the  Jewish  tabernacle  was  ei-ected. — Naoc  was  at  first  used 
as  TO  (BethJ  and  did  not  always  mean  a  structure  or  temple,  but  only  a  place 
set  apart  for  God^s  worship.  Homer  has  not  described  a  temple.^-Shuckford^s 
Connect,  of  Sac.  and  Prof.  Hist.  i.  pp.  325,  326. 

\  Jenning's  Jew.  Antiq.  p.  247 — 262;  Lamy's  Introd.  pp.  7g— .88;  and 
Hornets  Crit.  Introduct.  iii.  pp.  232 — 239;  may  answer  every  purpose. 

II  «  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  &c."  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  i.  pp.  1049 — ^2070,  Cal- 
met^s  Bib.  Encyclop.  Tom.  ii,  on  Temple. 

§  Jenning'sJewiHh  Antiquities,  pp.271 — 281.  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron, 
pp.  «n — ^72. 

%  The  ioircnious  reader  may  be  gratified  and  edified  by  reading  some  phi- 
lological and  historical  expositions  of  ooco^  and  ousul  in  the  **  Facts  and  evidences 
on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  &c,"  by  the  late  editor  of  Calmct,  pp.  1 — .^2. 
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Sect.  S.-^Religious  Pestivalsm 

seaioDs.)— Perhaps  the  wojrd  Seasons  would  have  been  more  pro- 
perly introduced  here,  as  this  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached,  to  Fes- 
tivals in  the  present  connexion*  These  were  either  periodically^  as 
the  *^  Jubilee  ;*'  annually,  as  the  **  Expiation ;"  monthly,  as  the 
<' New  Mooq;**  weekly,  as  the  **  Sabbath  ;*'  or  daily,  as  the' 
*^  Morning  and  Evening  sacrifices.*' 

$abtMth.>-Every  seveoth  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose, 
and  called  the  Sabbath  T\D!ti/tl;  although  this  name  is  some- 
times given  to  other  festivals,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  4 ;  and  also  denotes 
a  week  (Matt,  xxviii.  l  ;  Luke  xxiv.  l ;  Acts.  xx.  7  ;  and  1  Cor. 
xvi.  2.).  It  was  primitively  enjoined,  (Gen.  ii.  3.)  ;  and  afterwards 
repeated,  as  a  matter  of  course  (Exod.  xx.  10.  1 1.).  The  change 
of  the  day  among  Christians,  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  by  whom  it  was  called  (Rev.  L 
10.) ;  fcvpiojci}  hv^ip^"-*  tb®  Lord's  Day. 

New  Moom.}— The  Jowish  months,  .being  lunar,  were  originally  cal* 
culated  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  which  t£^K*l 
CZl'^t&nn  (roih  chedshim)  the  beginning  of  months  was  celebrated, 

IExod.  xii.  2 ;  Numb,  x*  10 ;  Is.  i«  13,  14.)  It  was  in  use  probably  be- 
bre  Moses;  was  proclaimed  by  trumpets  (Ps.  viii.  1—^3.)  and  sacri- 
fices ofiered,  (Num.  xxviii.  1 1 — 15.) 

PanoTer.}— The  passover  nOSn  fhepeiachj  instituted  on  the  night 
of  Israel's  departure  from  Egjrpt  (Exod.  xii.)  is  sometimes  also 
called  the  feast  or  days  of  unleavened  bread  (Exod.  xxiii.  15; 
Mark  xiv.  1 ;  Acts.  xii.  3.)  ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
religious  seasons  among  the  Hebrews.  The  time  and  ceremonies 
of  its  observance,  together  with  its  ^pical  signification,  if  rightly 
understood,  will  illustrate  many  texts  of  Scripture.* 

Dedication.]— The  feast  of  dedication  (mentioned  in  John  x,  28.  Eycai- 
Via)  was  instituted  by  Judas  MaccabeuSyf  in  imitation  of  those  by 
Solomon  and  Ezra,  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
second  temple  and  altar,  after  profanement  by  Antiochus  Epiphanus 
(1  Mac.  iv.  52—59.)     A  most  joyous  occasion. 

jubKeei— At  the  end  of  every  forty-nine  years,  or  in  the  fiftieth 
current  year,  was  held  the  Jubilee,  7*l'i,  ^Lev.  xxv.  8 — 10.)  Its 
very  great  peculiarities-^its  politi<;al  ancTtypical  designs,  are  worthy 
of  bekg  minutely  investigated  and  understood.  Is  it  inferrible  from 
Luke  iv.  18,  19 ;  that  Christ  began  his  ministry^:  on  a  Jubilee  ? 


•  A  jadiciouB  explanation  is  given  in  Horne't  Crit.  Introd.  iii.  pp.  324 — 337. 
t  Schulzii  Archseol.  Hebr.  pp.  335.  336.  Relandi  Antiq.  Heb.  p.  534.  Lamy*a 
Introdnct.  pp.  128^138. 

t  So  it  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hales  in  his  Analjs.  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  279. 
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Sect*  i.'^Misceilaneous  Observances. 

Circutndtfon.KTliti  fite  ot  Cireumcisiot^  H/1D  fmtUaihJ  is  first 
mentioki^  in  Gtm  xvii.  lo-^ld ;  wLere  it  in protHmnced  aMd  of  tin 
eoyetntnt  trhieli  G<>d  made  with  Abraham' «fid'hifli  posterity.  Its  rw- 
HKnifl  usei^  cei^emonlal,  felig^oiis,  medidnal  and  mystical,  ahcndd 
be  therougliljr  (»omprehemied  by  the  intelliffeht*  reader. 

FMting.i—The  ceremony  of  Fasting y  QIV  ftsnmj^  baa,  m  all  agea 
and  among'  all  ftations,  been  practised',  in- times  of  roonrning,  sor- 
nyir  and  affliction.  Thei^  appear^  so  instance  of  it  however  before 
the  days  of  Moses  :  but  of  its  obsertamie  afterwards  we  often  read, 
as  Isaiah  x.  10  ;  Jud.  Hi.  M  ;  Joel  ii.  16  ;  and  Ptaul,  in  9.  Gor.  H. 

Baptinn.}— On  the  subjcct  of  Baptisfpt  it  wotild  be  easier  to  write 
pages  than  paragraphs.  The  sacred  terms  Baim&fjidc  JlTtTV) 
freektsej  denote  the  general  idea  <ai  washing,  and  therefore  inclnde 
the  various  specific  modes  of  its  application.  The  Syriac  wtyfdis 
also  worthy  of  recollection  (Matt,  xxviii.  i^,  20  ;  Aets.  ir«  58j>«'-41  ; 
1  Cor.  i.  16.).  ' 

Loiv)^  snpperHEqaally  brief  must  be  the  presetit  tMi^rls  oo  'the 
Lord^S  Supper y  Kvpidicoy  ^eiirt^y  i\  Cot*  xi.  -  d0»)  ;  Otherwise  of 
its  rariotis  appellations,  evi^tot  object  and  design,  and  its  peipe^ 
tual  obligation,  much  interesting  tnatter  ihigllt  h^  collected  ^ut  ef 
Scripture.    Ho#  important  its  fkithfiil  and  fVeqaent' celebration  ! 

Chap.  V. 

The  Church. 

The  importance  of  this  particular  needs  scarcely  to  be  observed ; 
for  it  is  universally  acknowledg^ed  ;  if  it  have  not  on  some  occasions 
occupied  even  an  undue  share  of  attention.  An  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory  of  the  whole  Bible^  comprehensively  and  judiciously  made, 
would  be  exceedingly  useful ;  and  certainly  far  from  unseasonable 
in  the  present  age.  The  import  and  acceptation  of  Biblical  names 
should  be  correctly  ascertained,  the  particular  character  of  its  asso- 
ciated members  ought  to  be  marked,  the  various  classes  of  persons 
who  have  been  officially  appoiuted,  together  with  any  remarkable 
seras  or  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  also  some  other 
particulars,  would  require  an  unprejudiced  investigation. 

Sect,   1. — Distinguishing  Names. 

Church.]— The  English  word  Churchy  Scott.  Kirk.  Saxon  Cyrce,  and 
Greek  KvpiaKoc^  are   obviously  related  to  each  other  ;  and  it  is  pro- 


•  FIeury'6  Manners,  &c.  of  the  IsraeUtes,  pp.  94—101,  and  Calmet'«  Bibl. 
Encyclop.  jnve  every  information. 
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bable  are  all  referible  to  one  etymological  jonree  of  deop  antiqttit}r* 
intimating  the  idea  of  an  assembly  or  meeting  for  religions  porpo* 
sea.  It  is  remarkablef  that  this  term  never  appears  in  the  present 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  bnt  it  oocnrs  twice  in  the  New 
with  an  allasion  to  the  Israelites  (Acts.  vii.  38;  and  Heb.  ii.  19.)  ; 
in  the  former  instance  of  which  however,  **'  Assembly,'*  would  be 
more  correctly;};  read.  Its  uniform  application,  by  pnmitive  Chris- 
tians, to  people  and  not  to  places,  ought  to  be  better  known  and 
practised. 

EjocXiyo'ca.] — ^The  Greek  appellation  £nrXi|0ta  from  tK  out  of,  and 
KoKtta  I  call,  is  clearly  derivable  Arom  7np  f^^^U  ^  calling,  a 
gathering  together,  an  assembly.  It  is  applied  to  a  meetingjl  of 
persons  called  out  for  civil  purpose*  (Acts  xix.  39*)  ;  to  the  ge- 
neral collection  of  the  Israelitish  people  (Deut.  xviii.  16.) ;  to  the 
universal  body  of  Christians  (Matt.  zvi.  18.);  and  to  any  parti- 
cular  society  or  congregation  (Acts.  xvi.  5 ;  Rev.  L  ii.  and  iii.). 
The  etymological  reader  needs  scarcely  to  be  reminded  of  the  se- 
veral relations  to  the  Greek,  which  exist  in  oAer  tongues ;  as  the 
Latin,  ecdesia;  Spanish,  eglisa;  French,  ^glise;  and  Welsh 
eglwys. 

7rtp  and  HTJ/.] — There  remains  only  to  be  noticed,  in^  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  designation  of  the  Church  of  God.  '7np 
f  quel  J  already  mentioned,  is  always  translated  by  the  version  oif 
the  Septuagint  iKKkritna.  There  is  likewise  TVi}f  fodeh)  from 
nttr  fiodj  to  constitute,  which  seems  to  defl6to  «tt  assembly  met 
by  previous  appointment.  Thus  it  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  re- 
gular meeting  of  Israel,  as  Exod.  xii.  3,  6,  19»  47;  but  also  to  the 
seditions  assembly  of  Korah  and  his  associates,  (Numb.  xvi.  5,  6, 
11.   16).     In    Jud.  xiv.    8;    -ICTMl  mjj     fodath    dmberimj 

*  A  word  denoting'  a  Circle^  am  primiiiTely  sifcb  plaeeft  w«»  of  this  iluipe, 
probably  in  resemblance  to  the  Sun.  This  idea,  I  believe,  may  be  found  fa 
Bryant.— Le  PlachV  Hint,  of  Heavens  and  other  authors,  which  do  not  no# 
occur  to  me. 

f  '^  A  circumstance  which  is  to  be  regretted,  aa  it  would  have  exhibited  a 
uniformity  in  translating  words  so  perfectly  coincident  in  signification.**— Rev. 
Jos.  Gilbert,  in  the  writcr*s  MS.  Lectures  on  a  brief  Eeclesiast.  Hist,  of  the  S. 
Scriptures,  1813. 

X  "  i  follow  Beza,  Heinsius,  and  the  Prussian  trtuislators,  in  rendering 
iKKktiffiOt  Assembip,  as  our  translators  do  Acts.  xix.  41.  because  I  am  per- 
suaded  it  refers,  not  in  the  general  to  their  being  incorporated  into  one  churchy 
in  the  appropriate  sense  of  that  word,  bnt  to  their  iM^ng  asaembted  round  the 
mountain  on  the  solemn  day  when  the  law  was  given,  Ez<^  19. 17  i  and  seq.**— 
Doddridge. 

II  ^^  A  learned  friend  has  suggested  that  the  word  in  every  case  miifonaly 
means  an  organized  bodjf^  in  opposition  to  a  casual  meeting,  and  that  any  ar- 
ganized  body,  in  whatever  manner  constituted,  was  expressed  by  this  terin  in 
tbe  Scriptural  Writings.  The  Ephesian  assemblage  appeara  to  be  no  exceptioo 
to  this  interpretatioD,  as  there  the  people  evidently  cane  into  the  theatre  to  hoM 
a  Judicial  assembly  in  tlieir  corporate  capacity,  however  tumhltaons  hi  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  rushed  into  the  theatre,  as  the  Atheniami  ft«qaently  did  Into 
the  BaVcvrifncov,  or  form,  when  Demosthenes  haraa^oed  to  them.**— Ret.  Crrev. 
Kwmg.  Pref.  to  Gr.  Gram,  and  Script.  Lexicon,  p.  8. 
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are  used  for  a  swarm  of  bees,  whose  wonderful  and  r^ular  polity 
or  economy  in. their  works,*  it  is  well  known  resembles  that  of 
hmnan  society.  Hence  manifestly  comes  theSyriac  term  for  church 
Kn*Q/  fodthaj  2  Cor.  xi.  8.  and  other  texts. 

Sect.  S. — Associated  Members* 

6aiiration.y>Who  are  the  people  and  what  is  their  character,  re- 
presented in  Scripture,  constituting  the  Church  of  God,  it  is  of  no 
small  interest  or  consequence  to  enquire?  The  record  of  Acts 
ii.  47,  would  alone  be  satisfactory.  'O  Kvptoc  irpoaerlOei  r^c  fftiiofu- 
vtiif — ry  eicicXf^ffe^,  the  Lord  added  those  who. were  saved  to  the 
Church.  In  a  state  of  actual  salvation,  from  **  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil,"  are  all  His  additions :  nor  can  He  ever  dispense 
with  holiness  among^  his  worshipping  assemblies.  (Lev.  x«  8 — 10; 
Ps.  xciii.  5 ;  Is.  Ixii.  12  ;  Rom.  i.  7*)« 

Fidelity.]— Among  the  characteristics  of  this  community,  most  es- 
pecially be  noted,  their  faithfulness  to  themselves,  to  each  other 
and  to  ^e  honour  of  God.  How  comprehensive  are  the  summary 
records  of  Gen.  v.  24  ;  and  vi.  8,  22 !  how  important  and  com- 
plete are  the  requisitions  of  Exod.  xx.  5 — 17;  Ps.  xv ;  Matt.  v. 
vi.  vii ;  and  Phil.  iv.  8 !  what  an  honour  and  happiness  must  attach 
to  such  a  people  ! 

Co-openidon.]— But  every  thing  is  included  in  the  spirit  of  hearty 
and  habitual  co-operation,  **  striving  together;*'  or  as  the  trvvaB- 
\»yT€tX  M'?  ^/^^  ^^  Phil.  i.  27.  read,  jointly  contending  with  one 
soul.  In  a  thousand  places  of  both  Testaments,  is  this  spirit  and  prac- 
tice most  impressively  demanded  :  Ps.  cxxxiii ;  Is.  xi.  12 — 14  ;  and 
1  Cor.  xii.  31.  xiii.  1 — 13,  comprise  all  that  is  excellent  and  honou- 
rable in  this  most  important  particular.  To  increase  their  numbers, 
to  proselytejl  from  the  world,  to  wait  and  wish  for  the  accom- 
plisment  of  Sacred  prophecy,  to  be  united  and  unceasing  in  their 
exertions,  is  their  imperative  duty  and  highest  joy. 

Sect.  S.^Official  Characters. 

prieft.]— A  Priest,  ]n3  fcahenj  'Upevg,  Presbyter  or  Sacerdos, 
is  one    who    ministers§  in   holy  things.     In   the  primitive    ages  of 


•  ThisU  interestingly  noticed  by  Virgil,  in  his  Georgies,  \v.  lin.  153—155. 

f  *•  Were  saved,**  must  certainly  be  the  rendering,  if  any  heed  be  given  to 
grammar  and  the  context,  ver.  40.  But  how  lamentably  has  this  plain  text  be* 
come  perverted  and  hackneyed,  in  the  religious  world! — Doddridge.  Park- 
harst. 

t  This  word  denotes  the  action  of  the  combatants  in  the  Olympic  grames, 
called  AdXi/rai,  Athletae.  It  si^ifies  the  gn'^atest  exertions  of  courage  and 
strength —Macknight*s  Apostol.  Epistles,  vol.  ii  p.  470. 

II  IlpotTijXvroc,  "^i  (9^)  *  stranger,  one  who  comes  from  another  place  or 
party. — Calmet*s  Bib.  Encyclop.  Tom.  ii. 

§  Hence  Gr.  Kovna  I  minister;  whence  ^tajcovcu;,  lianovoq  and  Deacon.<— 
Parkhur8t*8  Hcb.  Lex.  p.  310. 
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the  world  Fathers  and  Princes  thus  officiated :  and  among  the  people 
of  Israel,  the  office  was  confined  to  the  family  of  Levi  (Num.  xvi. 
40.).  Of  their  Priests*  qualifications,  functions,  maintenance  and 
privileges,  and  their  High  Priests,  the  Sacred  Writings  furnish  the 
most  abundant  information.*  This  term  is  also  applied  to  every  be- 
lieving Christian,   I  Pet.  ii.  5 ;  Rev.  i.  6. 

Pronhetj.]— The  Prophets,  HiO  fraehj  Seer,  and  i^^HJ  f  nubia  J 
Upofrjrrji:^  were  eminently  distinguished,  as  inspired  of  God  to  give 
instruction  to  the  world.  The  manner  of  giving  their  addresses 
varied  according  to  circumstances ;  as,  uttering  them  aloud  in  a 
public  place  (Is.  Iviii.  ].),  affixing  them  to  the  gates  of  the  Tem- 
ple (Jer.  vii.  2.),  removing  their  goods  out  of  the  city  (Easek. 
xii.  7.)*  Several  other  particulars  would  here  claim  attention,f  and 
afford  much  useful  Scriptural  exposition.  ,  * 

Bishop.}— A  Bishop,  £x(ffjco7roc»  (to  which  the  T^pQ  fpequidj  of 
Neh.  xi.  22.  corresponds,)  an  Overseer,  or,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  Pastor  of  a  Christian  society.  How  faithfully  and 
fully  are  his  competencies  described  ( I  Tim.  iii.  ) ;  and  is  the  mi- 
nute specification  of  Bishops  and  Deacons,  being  exclusively  given, 
an  intimation  that  these  are  the  only  two  official  characters,  of 
permanent;]:  utility  in  the  Christian  church  ? 

Deacons.}— The  idea  of  an  attendant,  or  servant  is  the  import  of 
Acarovoc,  Deacon  ;  whose  first  institution  is  recorded  Acts  vi.; 
and  whose  qualifications  are  also  given  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Of  Deacon- 
ness,||  see  Rom.  xvi. 

Sect.  4. — Remarkable  Periods. 

Old  TestamcDL]— Within  the  extended  range§  of  the  Old  Testament, 
history,  there  might  be  selected  next  to  the  scenes  and  state  of 
ParacUse  the  days  of  Seth,— of  Enoch,— of  Noah,  connected  with,  two 
worlds, — Job  and  his  ''  Friends** — Melchisedek — Abraham  and  his 
Family — Moses  and  Aaron — Joshua — Samuel  and  his  contemporary, 
Sampson — David — Solomon — Elijah  and  a  long  succession  of  Pro- 
phets— Reformation  of  the  Jews  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Apocryphal.]— Then  follows,  what  may  be  called^  the  Apocryphal  age 
of  the  Church, — the  long  space  of  400  years  ;  during  a  part  of  which 
the  Maccabean  exploits  are  recorded  and  renowned. 


*  Godwyn*s  Moms  and  Aaron.— Jennings*  Jew.  Antiquities^Lamjr*s  Intro- 
duct. 

f  Most  instructively  considered  in  *^  Chap.  iv.  on  the  Prophets**  of  Home*s 
Crit.  Introduct.  it.  pp.  153—162. 

X  Pajce  32.  of  Profession  of  Faitb,  iu  the  Ordination  Services  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
at  Carlisle,  1813. 

II  This  female  Church  officer  continued  long  to  be  useAil  and  popnhur  among 
the  faithful ;  but  is  gradually  more  rarely  adverted  to  by  ecclesiastiGal  writers, 
and  ceases  to  be  mentioned  in  connezioo  with  church  services,  aiter  AJD.  1000^— 
Ed.  of  Cahnet*s  Bib.  Encyclop.  > 

§  The  chronological  order  «f  the  Sgriptvre  Mawual  is  here  followed  j  as 
the  roost  natural  and  thereferv  most  oorrect. 

Vol.  II.  f  M 
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New  Teitamenti-To  the  iticords  of  Hw  New  TegtJament  w^  ninst  re- 
cur witli  pecniiar  interest ; — to  the  ministry  aUd  society  bftbe  Son  of 
Ood,  the  widely  extended  trayels  and  triumphs  of  his  Apo^es, 
the  glorious  "  Revelations' '  of  his  «« beloTed  Disciple.'* 


and 


Chap.  VI. 
Sec'Taries. 

This  is  a  subject  which  s^iplies  very  partially  indeed  to  the 
Scriptures,  however  great  may  be  its  connexion  and  infloence  with 
Eccksiasticdl  history.  The  prevaliftnce  of  some  in  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history,  and  the  repeated  condemnation  of  all  reHgioas  di- 
vis'ions  and  party  which  the  New  Testament  decidedly  proiioiiiiceSy 
fleem  to  be  the  chief  particulars  for  present  observatiton. 

Sect.   1. — Jewish, 

sadduceet.]— The  sect  of  the  Saddncees,  Za^^Mcaioc,  derived  its 
name  from  pnV  fTsaduqJ  a  celebrated  Jew,*  who  lived  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  The  summary  of  their  belief  is  com- 
prised in  Matt.  xxii.  23  ;  Acts  xxiii.  8.  They  are  reported  to  have 
maintained  a  very  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  dis- 
carding tradition  altogether ;  and  their  numerical  deficiency  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  dignityf  and  eminence  of  those  who  em- 
braced their  tenets. 

Pharisees.]— The  Pharisees,  ^tapiaaioij  were  the  most  numerous  and 
distinguished;!:  sect  among  the  Jews.  The  import  of  their  name, 
from  JjnS  fphereshj  to  separate,  intimated  the  haughty  preten- 
sions of  their  sanctimonious  character  :  a  better  description  cannot  be 
given,  than  that  in  Luke  xviii.  9;  TiiiroidoTaQ  If  eavTolgoTi  eltrl  ^Uaioi, 
if  lluBevtivraQ  rdg  XotTrtJc, — "  Persuaded  in  themselves  that  they  are 
righteous,  and  despising  others."  Repeated  a11usions|{  are  made  to 
them  and  their  proceedings. 

E«enes.i— The  Essenes,  whatever  be  (he  origin  of  their  naine,§  are 
not  expressly  named  in  any  of  the  Sacred  books ;  yet  are  fhey  con- 
jectured to  be  alluded  to  on  several  occasions  ;  as.  Matt.  xix.  12  ; 
Rom.  xii.  13;  Col.  ii.  18,  23  ;  I  Pet.  iv.  9.  How  they  have  not 
been  at  all  noticed,  whether  owing  to  their  eremitic  or  unexcep- 
tionable life,  it  is  difficult  unhesitatingly  to  prove. 


*  Antigoni  Socchtei  Synagogw  magnee  poet  defiuctum  Simeonem  JoAuo, 
succemoris,  discipulo. — Minterl's  Gr.  Lex. 

t  Acts.  V.  17,  xxiil.  6.— Joeejihus  Antiq.  Jod.  lib.  xui.  c  10.  Sect.  6.  7.  lib. 
xviii.  c.  1.  Sect  4. 

J  Perhap*  they  sprangf  up  toother  with  the  Saddncees.— Home's  Crit. 
Introd.iii.   p.  393. 

11  See  mauy  in  Home's  Crit.  Introd.  iii.  pp.  394 — 397. 

§  We   take  on^On   (^chtuidimj  of  the   Psalms  and  the   Assideans  in    the 
Maccabees  to  be  their  true  source.  Ps.  Ixxriii.  2.  txxxiv.  9.  Volgr  —  Calmet^  Bib 
Encyclop.  Tom.  i.  "  Essenes." 
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Sect.  ^'^ChriiiHans. 

Sect  and  Heresy.]--The  term  ai^ffic»*  a»  election,  a  choice,  was  used 
in  our  Saviour^s  time  as  equivalent  to  class,  party  or  sect.  Thus, 
il  ou^kt  to  be  read  also  throvghovt  the  ^<  Acts  o#  the  Apostles;** 
net  omitting  Cha]^  rziv.  1 4 ;  nor  is  its  sense  meterially  dii^rent  in 
the  Epistles.  Among  the  Jews,  however,  tbdre  were  na  sefarate 
eomrannities  formed :  the  same  temple  a«#  the  same  sjnag^igves, 
were  attended  alike  by  Pharisees  and  by  Saddaoees ;  nay,  they  were 
often  of  both  parties  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  even  in  the  priesthood. 

Schism.]— S^to'^a,  often  occars  in  the  New  Testament,  though  ren- 
dered schism  only  once  by  our  translators.  Breach  or  rupture  is  its 
literal  import :  applying  to  objects  merely  material,  ae  Malt.  ix.  16 
otto  diil^  iMUiefefit,  as  John  vii.  43 ;  and  to  the  want  of  affection 
$Qdcer4ibl  unity,  as  I  Cor.  1.  iO.  Its  Scripfnra!  and  Ecdesias^cal 
aceeptationa  do  not  harsMmize.f 

Andchfiiiiio.v-The  Spirit  and  praetice  el  Cbrisliaft  Sectarianism  are 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  will  of  Christ,  and  opposed  to  the  et* 
press  deelarMioas  of  his  word.  What  can  be  ipore  explicit  than 
His  owi;  H^uDctiens^  (Matt,  xxiii.  8 — 19.);  <nr  more  inteQigible 
than  his  ApQstto/*s  remonstranoe  (i  Cor.  t.  10---I7.)'tt  This  is  the 
worst  **  Antichrist,**  that  eiii<  world  has  ever  seen ! 

cciinnibto^y^Bnt  on  every  ground  of  eorreet  thinking,  as  well  as  of 
Christian  principle,  is  it  to  be  Gondenmed :  %a  fitrther  proof  of 
whieb,  let  the  expressire§  words  of  i  Tim.  ri.  9 — 5.  be  phOciogically 
and  feelingly  examined.  It  is  disreputiibte  to  the  memory  of  vene- 
taDsd  wxMTthies,  as  if  the  reformers  woitkl  bare  lenl  thetr  names  for 
evereising  domination  over  the  eonsciemces  of  their  successors  ;  U 
Is  iraphilosopliioal,  for  the  party  minee  do  not  folly  dtscriminafe 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  persons  by  wboin^  they  ai(e  as- 
sumed ;  it  is  injurious  and  reproacnfid,^  in  the  extreme,  as 
breaking  the  mveh  needed  oneness  oi  the  Saints  (Ezek.  tttri|. 
15-^98.),  asindueinga  sospioion  ef  the  truth  of  Christianity  (John 
xvii.  9i.)»  as  **  scatteHttg  fire-brands,  arrows  and  death,'*  in  the 
world.  O  Christians!  be  censistent;  and  erittce  yonr  undivided 
attachment  to  *'  that  worthy  name  by  the  which  ye  are  called.** 

•  Prelimio.  DiMertat  to  tbe  Goqielt,  by  ])r.  Q.  CampbeU,  Dm.  ix.  part  iv. 


t  ^  Schim  in  Scriptaral  lue,  is  one  thing,  and  Sobim  In  Eccleiiaatical  we, 
aoother.**-^Ib.  p.  386. 

{  The  lisarned  notes  of  this  celebrated  aathor  may  here  be  Mad,  as  sftirdi^g 
the  tmest  interpretation,  iii,  pp.  104.  105. 

II  We  can  read  this  rebuke  of  the  Corinthians  and  reSiafai  hpscviibW  all  thf 
while,  thiit  tbe  rebake  stril;es  Bore  sarnrely  ag;u^■t^s,  thiM^  ^  ^sgaipit  tl^em. 
Has  not  this  been  aniirenM|ly  the  method  Ifi  the  Chrlrtiaii  wofkt  ny  many  ages  ?— 
Lectures  on  System.  Tlieol.  &c.  by  Dr.  G.  Ciunpbetl,  p.  83. 

§  N9<ritfji  K.  T.  X.  iick  of  qvestloos  ^r  of  the  wrangling  dlsanip  !«»WMkin*ii 
SeiW.  p.  73. 

%  Nearest  akin  to  the  Castss  of  Hindanp  !--For  their  amltifyUrity  of  fecta, 
see  Ronsseaa*B  Vocab.  of  East  Indies,  p.  58.        / 
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Chap.  VII. 

Idolatry. 

The  allusicms  to  idols  and  idolatrous  practices  lire  exceed- 
ingly many;  not  those  which  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  only, 
bat  among  several  other  nations  and  people  of  antiquity.  An  able 
survey  of  these,  as  represented  in  the  Biblical  Writings,  wonkl  be 
highly  important  and  valuable. 

Sect,  1. — General  Ailu$i(ms, 

Moi.1— The  word  Idol  is  immediately  from  ei^Xot^,  an  image,  a 
representation  ;  corresponding*  with  the  QTjf  ftsalamj  of  Numb, 
xxxiii.  6« ;  or  the  70?)  fpesalj  of  Exod.  xx.  4 ;  or  the  tSvvH 
falilimj  of  Is.  xx.  22 ;  or  the  2itt/  fot$abJ  of  Ezek.  xliv.  12. 
The  several  appellations  might  not  be  unworthy  of  a  critical  and 
comparative  investigation. 

orifin  and  Hiitory.}— The  precise  origin  and  rise  of  idolatry  does  not  ap- 
pear from  any  explicit  testimony  of  historic  record.  It  is  conjectured 
from  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  Rom.  i.  23.  to  have  prevailed  be- 
fore the  flood,  (Jude  iv.).  Not  long  after  that  period  we  can  trace 
its  history  (Gen.xxxi.  19.30;  Josh.  xxiv.  2.);  but  to  that  historyf 
a  mere  reference  can  now  be  made. 

Hieroglyphics.)— Against  the  hieroglyphic  figures  or  stones  of  the  Eg3l>- 
tians,  the  meaning  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  priests,  an 
express  prohibition  is  recorded  in  Lev  xxvi.  I  ;  with  these  stones 
idolatry  was  practised.  In  Egypt  they  were  regarded  as  the  god 
Thoth;  and  so  late  as  Ezekie^s  days  (viii.  8 — 11.),  a  species  of 
this  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  J 

Divination.]— To  a  Very  considerable  extent  was  the  custom  of  divin- 
ing carried,  and  in  Deut.  xix.  10.  11.  no  fewer  than  seven  sorts  of 
diviners  into  futurity  are  enumerated.  Three  kinds  of  divination||  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  sacred  history ;  by  the  cup,  as  Gen.  xliv. 
.5;  by  arrows,  as  Ezek.  xxi.  21  ;  and  by  the  staff,  as  Hos.  iv.  12. 

Sect,  2, — Idols  of  the  Canaanites, 

Baaipeor  }^A  deity  of  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  was  Baal-peor, 

^^^•^•^-^^  ■■■■■■  ■  ■■  ■■■■■  ■  ,    ^^^^M^— —  ,      I    iM^  — ^^^M    ■  ■■■■■■II  I  ■■  ^— ^^^— ^^^^M^M^^  ^  ■ 

*  See  EiSufXov  very  interestingly  illustrated  in  Mintert*s  Gr.  Lex.  of  the 
New  Testament. 

f  "  On  the  Origin,  Prog-ress,  Prevalence  and  Decline  of  Idolatry,  by  the  Rev. 
Cieoige  Townsend  ;**  the  reader  may  find  a  series  of  papers  very  well  writteo 
in  ths  Classical  Journal,  commencing  in  No.  xlii.  p.  320,  comprising  an  able 
review  of  the  elaborate  productions  of  Bryant  and  Faber,  and  aimplifying  the 
subject  in  a  Judicious  manner. 

;[  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  by  the  late  Sir  J.  D.  Mlcbaelis, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  54 — 59. 

II  Amplified  and  ei))lained  in  Homers  Crit.  Introd.  iii.  p.  389— 391. 
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(Numb.  ULV.  1 — d),  1WQ  /I/^f  supposed  be  the  same  as  the  Pria- 
pus  of  the  Romans,  and  worshipped  with  similar  obscene  rites  (Hos. 
IX.  10;  see  also  Ps.  cyi.  28.)* 

Rimmon.)— p23*l  Rimmon  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  but  not  wor- 
shipped by  the  Israelites :  it  is  mentioned  in  2  kings  v  ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  haTe  beqn  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients. 

Afiartj-f^l'lJUJfJf  Astart  (Jud.  ii.  3;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  lo;  i  Kings 
XXV ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  is  generally  understood  to  have  been 
the  moon  ;  though  in  later  times  this  idol  became  identified  with  the 
Syrian  Venus,  and  was  worshipped  with  impure  rites.  Astarte  is 
still  worshipped  by  the  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

Sect.  3. — Idols  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Jupiter  and  Mercury.}— The  Supreme  deity  was  Aia,  Jupiter ;  and  'Epfirig^ 
Mercury,  who  was  the  God  of  eloquence  and  messenger  of  the  other 
deities.    The  allusion  to  them,  in  Acts  xiv,  is  well  recollected. 

DUiia.)-.The  Diana  (Aprepc)  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  wor- 
shipped with  most  solemnity  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix ;  but  time  and 
space  would  fail  to  detail  particulars  here* 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  the  present  Division  of  his  Synoptical  Outline,  the 
writer  must  request  his  readers  to  excuse  the  very  great  brevity 
which  he  is  obliged  to  observe ;  and  to  supply  the  obvious  deficien- 
cies by  their  own  farther  researches  in  this  hitherto  unfathomed  mine 
of  heavenly  treasure. 

[Natural  Sciehcb  io  the  next.] 


Manchester. 


J.  W. 


•  Hence  the  learned  Selden  conceived  that  this  idol  was  the  laiiie  as  Pinto.— 
De  Diia.  Syria.  HynUtg. 
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ON  tHE  VtSOAC  ilaiRM  TRAMLAtlED  '*  BilPHSII.'* 

The  learned  and  very  ingenious  Editor  of  iCalmet,  in  an  article 
entiUtd  as  aboyq,  in  the  **  Fragments/'  (No.  615.)  aabj<niied  te 
that  work»  has  strenuously  contended  ^at  the  Syriac  word  lor 
Baptiam  whe%  militates  against  the  idea  of  immersion,  as  prac- 
tised hy  our  brethren  the  Baptists,  I  am  far  from  being  si  convert 
to  their  system,  and  still  ferther  ttdm  wislung  to  make  converts  cf 
others ;  but  I  think  candour  and  truth  require  an  investigation  of 
the  worthy  and  laadable  writer*8  statement.  His  words  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**  We  have  said  that  *  John  was  distinguished  as  the  Baptist  ; 
9J^it  fs  certain  that  he  used  the  Syriao  language^  it  is  no  less  eot- 
tain  ^at  Jesus  also  spake  in  ^yriac^  aud  in  tnal  mguag»  lie  g^im 
his  commands*  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  wondei&l,  that  gentle- 
men who  attach  jpeculiar  importance  to  a  ceHain  term  liot  niifire- 
quent  m  the  Gospel  tiistory^  Aould  be  content  to  inves^gate  a 
translation  of  the  original  term,  when  reference  16  the  original 
itself  would  settle  its  import  completely.  When  John  said,  *  I  bap' 
Itse/^-he  did  not  speak  Greek,  "but  ^yriac ;  when  our  Lord  com- 
missioned his  Appstles  ^Matt«  xxyiii.  19>^,  *Go,  baptize  all  nations,' — 
he  x:ertainly  used  the  iSyriac  teivn  in  the  S^ac  sen^e.;  and  what 
Aiat  ae^se  isj,  Ihe  books  of  these  Baptists  determine  ^th  aiuile  evi- 
dence. 1*0  avoid  mistlike,  \  give  entire  NoABEao's  expianatioD 
of  the  word,  as  it  stands  in  his  Index.  : 

"  '  J/3V*  intinxit,  baptizavit,  Et  pe.  Pass.  It,  colorem  iraxit, 
Yol.  i.  p.  34.  9.  baptizemini ;  baptizare  animas  vestras,  iii.  66,  13. 
Dicam  vobis  de  ve^tibu^  albis,  '^x  ^({uiiMffi  4ii  tersicolores  colorem 
suum  traxerunt.  KI/3V)  tinctura^  lavacrum^  digiti.  Chaldee, 
nD^JTJ73!if ,  versicolor, — Duodecim  versicolores—^cta  tmHginmj 
pictcBque  imagines.'* 

**  *  j/nVs  to  stain  with  colours,  to  baptize,  and  especially,  in 
varioiAS  places,  it  means  to  draw  a  colour  [over  a  white  surface] 
vol.  i.  p.  34.  line  9.  Be  baptised ;  to  baptise  your  persons,  iii.  p. 
66.  1.  13.  I  speak  to  you  of  your  white  garments,  over  which  a  va- 
riety of  colours  have  been  drawn,  t.  e.  baptized^  iy/ZlV»  coloured 
fluids  ;  baths  [in  which  coloured  fluids  are  contained  ?] ;  fingers.  It 
answers  to  the  Chaldee  D^JII/SV*  changing  colours  for,  stripes]. — 
Twelve  changing  colours  [or,  stripes  of  twelve  dinerent  colours] 
a  statue  painted  of  the  coloura  of  life, — a  picture  painted  the  natural 
colours  of  the  figure.' 

**  The  import  of  the  Chaldee  term  referred  to,  may  easily  be 
understood  from  Jer.  xii.  9  ;  *  my  heritage  is  to  me  as  a  speckled 
bird  ;*  but,  if  this  denote  the  striped  hyaena,  as  Bochart  contends, 


^  From  the  similarity  of  the  Syriuc  letters  y  and  S,  it  is  erroneously  priDted 
7dy,and  nmt,  &c.,  in  the  original  article  of  the  Fragments.  W.  G.  We  have  adopted 
th«  Hebrew  instead  of  the  Syriac  character,  as  being  more  generally  known.— >£d. 
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or  a  Mol/W'Sefpenly  as  others  sapposB,  the  iinpptitt  of  the  tenp  U 
.•qufkUy  preserve^*  ^nd  again,  koid  ;Jiidg.  \.  30.«r^To  Siaera  a 
^prey  of  iitoers  colours  of  needle  work,  of  (/»v^r  coloskrs  of  needle 
iwork  on  hoth  sides.*  What  is  truly  remarkable  iq  these  passages 
is,  that  the  variegations  of  the  colours  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
intervention  of  ipoisture^  or  wetting,  in  any  form  whatever. 

'Sif  tbeRy.a  picture  painted  the  natural  colours  of  life,  is  said 
ip  the  Sy  riac^be  baptizedy-^ii  by  such  painting  a  statue  is  hap  tized^^f^ 
if  the  same  garment  be  baptized  of  twelve  different  colours-— if  man 
observes  to  woman,  '  The  white  garment  that  you  wore  formerly  .was 
handsQrae  enough,  why  is  it  now  baptized  with  a  running  patem  of 
powers  ?*  (this  is  the^»ense  of  the  pasfsage  referred  to  by  No.Rpi&Ro], 
.—•if  the  Syriac  term  radically  and  primarily  means,  to  draw  a  cqlovr 
over  a  surifac^ ;  to  stain  it ;— how  say  some  that  baptism  is  nothing 
(but  dipping  f  Can  a  garment  be  dipped  so  as  to  produce  striper 
sm  it  }~-^tripes  of  TtVELV.B  different  colour s,  in  the  same  piece  ? 
Gan  a  running  pattern  of  flowers  be  obtained  by  dipping?  Can  a 
picture,  a  .statue,  be  coloured  with  the  natural  colours  qf  life,  in 
their  proper  places,  by  dipping?  The  thing  is  impossible*  And 
4his  illustration  admits  of  no  appeal :  we  s^re  now  at  the  fountain 
h^sd :  we  are  boimd  to  acknowledge  that  our  Lord,  as  well  as  John 
.the  Baptist,  employed  this  Syriac  term  in  the  Syriac  sense  of  it ; 
lin  that  of  its  daily  application,  in  which  the  Apostles,  who  spoke, this 
^nguage,  would  understand  it.  In  fact,  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in 
(the  New  Testament ;  for  when  the  Apostle  writing  to  the  Hebre.ws 
1(1%.  13.).,  mentions  diverse  baptisms^  as,  *  the  sprinkling  of  tho 
tblood  of  bulls  and  goats' — that  wb»  staining  ;  the  *  sprinkling  of  the 
.a^hes  of  the  heifer' — that  was  staining  ;  and  as  such,. no  doubt,  it 
4i90|i)drappear  when  it- fell  on  linen,  or  other  white  garments.  Was 
.iiot.tbis  its  intention,  as  a  ritual  token,  visible  to  aU?" 

AH  this  might  be  well  enough  if^^V/'^^^i'ay  were  the  onlySyriac 
word  used  for  Baptism, pr  if  to.  ff am  or  gtreak  ujithcolofirs  were  the 
only,  or  primary,  sense  of  that  word:  but  unfortunately  this  is  not 
tjbe  oase  :  J/3V  {tzuva^  the  word  in  question,)  occurstbuta  few  times 
4n  the  ancient  Syriac  fiersiop  of  the  New  Tostament,  the  Pesheeto, 
apd  never  in  the  sense  of  baptizing  or  ^prinMing^  ibnt  either  in 
Ibatof  dipping  wr  utf^shing.  Thus  in  Matt.  xxvi.  23»  **  And  he 
.answered  wad  hnidfMe -who  dippeth^  })Jk)£^9 '{detzova J  his  hand 
with  me  in  the  dish,  'the;  same  shall  betray  >me:'*  :and  so  also  in  the 
parallel  passages,  Markxiv.  90;  John  ruiii. .  96 :  .and  in  Lake  xvi.^ 
24.  it  is  said  of  the  rich  man  ihat  **  he  cried  .with  a  loud  voioe 
and  said,  0  Father  Abraham,  have  imefcy  npon  may  and  send  La- 
zarus that  he  unay  {dip,  Ji/132(J*T  f4enetzpfK>J  the  top  of  his 
finger  in  water  and  ^nloisten  niy  tongue,  for  lo!  1  ^am  grievably 
tormented  in  this  flame:*'  .and  agaki  in  Luke  vii.  dd.  (and  also  44.) 
**  And  she  stood  ,behind  him  at  hisffoet,  and  wept  .and  ifaegan  to 
Wiuh^  Hlf^VD  fmtt^avoj^  his  feet  with  her  tears.*'  In  the  passage 
.of  the.Episjtleto  the  Hetbrews  ,^  which  the  editor  of  Calmet  refers, 
•the  word  is  pot  J/HVt  but  DDI9  which  properly  denotes  fio 
aprinkle^  adspersit, — conspersit^  ScH a af.  The  word  j/3V  occurs 
also  a  few  times  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  CM  Tf^stament,  add  is 
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applied  to  the  dipping  of  hyvop   in  blood   (Exod.  xii*  9S«);  the 
dipping  of  the  foot  in  oil  (Dent,  xxxiii.  24.),  or  in  water  (Josh*  iii. 
15.) J  or  in  blood  (Psal.  Ixviii.  d4.)  ;  in  the  latter  pasaag^e  answering 
to  the  Hebrew  word  VHD   fmachatzjy  to  plunge  in  or  imbrue^  and 
in  the  others  to  73£0  ftavalj  to  dip^  immerge^  plunge^  dye  ;  and, 
like  this  word,  the  Syriac  j/3V  appears  primarily  to  denote  to  dtp, 
and  thence  to  tinge  or  dye  with  a  certain  colour,  which  is  usually, 
though  not  always,  performed  by  dipping.     Agreeably  to  this  the 
learned  Castell  explains  it  by  tinxit^  intinftendo  iavit^  abluit,  fbap- 
tizamtj^  infecity  **  to  dip^  wash  by  dipping,  wash,  (baptize)  dye." 
But,  beside  this,  the  word  which  is  always  used  to  denote  baptism^ 
in  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  173V  ^^ 
^Qt7»  famadj  which  Schaaf  thus  explains :  abluit  se^  ablutus,  in- 
tinctus  immersuB  in  aquam^  baptizatus  est,  Aphel,  immersit,  bap^ 
tizavit,  Heb.  *7IQJ/,  stetit.   Arab.  "7QI7,  re  altiore^  columnd^  pah 
sustinuit^  fulsit  stabilivit^    erexit.     Fmxtf,   baptizavit.      Con- 
jug*  II,  Fulsit  sustinuitf  columna palove,     Baptizavit,     Conj.  v. 
Baptizatus  /kit.     **  To  wash  oneself,  to  be  washed,  dipped,  im- 
mersed in  water,  baptized.    Aphel ^  to  immerse,  baptize.   Heb.  ^fCy, 
to  stand.     Arab.  *TQJ7»  to  support  by  a  higher  thing,— by  a  ^^mr 
or  pole,  to  prop,  to  make  steadfast,  erect:  to  dip,  baptize.     Conj.  ii* 
to  prop,  support  by    a  column  or  pole  :   to  baptize.     Coojog.  v. 
to  be  baptised.**     Castell  explains  it  in  a  similar  manner :  on  which 
MiCHAELis  observes:  in  hac  baptizandi  significaiione  conferunt 
haud  pauci  cum  Hebraico  *7pjf»  stetit,  ita  uf,  stare,  sit^  stare  in 
flumine,  illoque  mergi.  Mihi  vertsimiliuSy^diversum  plane  a6,  (Heb.) 
IQJ/   literumque  aliqua  permutatione  ortum    ex    (Arab.)    HQJf 
submergere,     **  In  this  signification  of  baptising  not  a  few  have  com- 
pared it  with  the   Hebrew  "TDj/)  to  standi  so  that  to  stand  might  be 
to  stand  in  a  river,  and  to  be  immersed  in  it.     To  me   it  appean 
more  likely  to  be  quite  distinct  from  (the  Heb.)  "TDJ/^  &nd  to  be  de- 
rived by  a  permutation  of  a  letter  from  (the  Arab.)  Dtijf*   to  dip, 
or  plunge,^* 

Having  thus  investigated  the   true  sense  of  the  Syriac  words 
used  for  baptism,  I  think  the  weight  of  evidence   evidently  prepon- 
derates in  favour  of  immersion.     Both  words  primarily  and  usually 
denote  to  dip  or  immerge  ;  and  cannot,  by  any  exertion,  be  brought 
to  denote  sprinkling  or  pouring.     It  is  true  that  J/3V  is  used  for 
variegating  with   colours  by  painting  or  streaking ;  but  this  is 
evidently  a  secondary  sense  of  the  word,  derived  from   the  usual 
mode  of  dying   by  dipping ;   not  by  sprinkling  or  pouring,   in 
which  sense  the  word  is  not  used.     And,  if  even  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  word  ^C!I/,  which  is  always  used  for  the  Greek  /Sanrt^w, 
is  clearly  to  dip  or  immerge ^  or  wash  by  immersion,     **  As  we  are 
now  at  the  fountain  head,**   and  ''  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
our  Lord,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist,  employed,**  not  **  this  Sy- 
riac   word,"     that  is,    J/3V>   but  either  of  these    Syriac    terms 
in  the   Syriac  sense  of  them ;    what  sense   can  we    suppose    the 
Syrians    to  attach   to  them?  Certainly   not   that   of  sprinkling  or 
pouring  ;  but  of  immersion  or  washing  :    "  and  this    illustration 
admits  of  no  appeal.**  W.  G, 
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OF  POE  IC  IMAGERY  FROM  SACRED  TOPICS. 

An  error  which  is  apt  to  mislead  those  who  peruse,  without  sufficient 
attention  and  information,  writings  of  so  old  a  date  as  the  poe- 
tical writings  of  the  Hebrews,  is;  that  of  accounting  vulgar, 
mean,  or  obscure,  passages  which  were  probably  regarded  among 
the  most  perspicuous  and  sublime  by  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Now,  if  with  respect  even  to  that  imagery  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  objects  of  nature  and  of  common  life  {of  which  we  have 
just  been  treating),  a  caution  against  such  an  error  was  proper,  it 
will  surely  be  still  more  necessary  with  respect  to  that  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion.  For,  though  much  of 
that  imagery,  which  was  taken  by  the  Hebrew  writers  from  the  ge- 
neral face  of  nature,  or  from  the  customs  of  common  life,  was  pe- 
culiar to  their  own  country,  yet  much,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
equally  familiar  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  that  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  was  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  was  but  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Ju- 
daea. Since,  therefore,  thb  topic  in  particular  seems  to  involve  many 
such  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  it  appears  deserving  of  a 
a  serious  investigation  ;  and  such  investigation  will  tend  to  restore, 
in  some  degree,  the  real  majesty  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  which  seems 
to  have  shone  forth  in  former  times  with  no  ordinary  splendour. 

The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  embraced  a  very  extensive  circle 
of  divine  and  human  economy.  It  not  only  included  all  that  reg^ded 
the  worship  of  God  ;  it  extended  even  to  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  ratification  of  the  laws,  the  forms  and  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  nearly  all  the  relations  of  civil  and  domestic  life. 
With  them  almost  every  point  of  conduct  was  connected,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with   their  religion.     Things  which  were  held 
least  in  esteem  by  other  nations,  bore  among  them  the  sanction  of 
divine  authority,  and  had  a  very  close  alliance  with  both  the  more 
serious  concerns  of  life  and  the  sacred  ceremonies.     On  these  ac- 
counts it  happens,  in  the  first  place,  that  abundance  of  metaphors 
occur  in  the  Hebrew  poetry  deduced  from  sacred  subjects  ;  ana  fur- 
ther, that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  most  diligent  observation,  lest 
that  very  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  religion  should  escape  us.  For, 
should  we  be  mistaken  in  so  material  a  point — should  we  erroneously 
account  as  common  or  profane  what  is  in  its  nature  divine  ;  or  should 
we   rank  among  the  mean  and  the  vulgar,  sentiments  and  imajges 
which  are  sacred  and  sublime — it  is  incremble  how  much  the  strength 
of  the  language,  and  the  force  and  majesty  of  the  ideas,  will  be  de- 
stroyed.    Nothing  in  nature,  indeed,  can  be  so  conducive  to  the 
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priestSy  the  force  of  which,  therefore,  nomodera  language  can  expUdss. 
No  imagery,  indeed,  which  the  Hebrew  writers  could  employ,  was 
equally  adapted  with  this  to  the  display  fas  hr  as  the  humato  powers 
can  conceive  or  depict  the  subject)  oi  the  infinite  majesty  of  God. 
*^  Jbhovah*'  is  therefore  introduced  by  the  Psalmist,  as  **  clothed 
with  glory  and  with  strength*,"  he  is  "  girded  with  powerf  ;"  which 
are  the  very  terms  appropriated  to  the  describing  of  the  dress  and  or- 
naments of  the  priests. 

Thus  far  may  appear  plain  and  indisputable  ;  but  there  are  other 
passages,  the  beauty  of  which  lies  still  more  remote  from  common 
observation.  In  that  most  perfect  ode,  which  celebrates  the  immen- 
sity of  the  omnipresent  Deity,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  Artificer 
in  forming  the  human  body,  the  author  uses  a  metaphor  derived  from 
the  most  subtle  art  of  the  Phrygian  workman  : 

When  I  was  formed  in  the  secret  place, 

When  1  was  wrought  with  a  needle  in  the  depths  of  the  earthy. 

Whoever  observes  this  (in  truth  he  will  not  be  able  to  observe  it  in 
the  common  translations),  and  at  the  same  time  reflects  upon  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  the  various  implications 
of  the  veins,  arteries,  fibres,  and  membranes ;  the  ^*  undescribable 
texture"  of  the  whole  fabric ;  may,  indeed,  feel  the  beanty  a  d 
gracefulness  of  this  well-adapted  metaphor,  but  will  miss  much  of  its 
force  and  sublimity,  unless  he  be  apprized  that  the  art  of  designing 
in  needle-work  was  wholly  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary,  and, 
by  a  direct  precept  of  the  divine  law,  chiefly  employed  in  furnishing 
apart  of  the  sacerdotal  habit§,  and  the  veils  for  the  entrance  of  the 
tabernacle.  Thus,  the  poet  compares  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  Ar- 
tificer with  the  most  estimable  of  human  arts,  that  art  which  was 
dignified  by  being  consecrated  altogether  to  the  use  of  religion  ;  and 
the  workmanship  of  which  was  so  exquisite,  that  even  the  sacred 
writings  seem  to  attribute  it  to  a  supernatural  guidance. || 

Another  topic  may  also  be  adduced,  which  will  suggest  several  re- 
markable examples  to  this  purpose.  There  is  one  of  theHebrew  poems, 
which  has  been  long  since  distinguished  by  universal  approbation  ; 
the  subject  is  the  wisdom  and  design  of  the  Creator  in  the  formation 
of  the  universe ; — it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  we  have  in  view  the 
hundred  and  fourth  Psalm.  The  exordium  is  most  sublime,  and 
consists  of  a  delineation  of  the  divine  Majesty  and  power,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  admirable  constitution  of  nature.  On  this  subject, 
since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  figurative  language,  the 
poet  has  introduced  such  metaphors  as  were  accounted  by  the  He- 
brews the  most  magnificent  and  most  worthy ;  for  all  of  them  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Tabernacle  :  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  the 
passage  itself,  and  to  endeavour  to  explain  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 


•  Psal.  xciii.  1.  f  Psal.  Ixv.  7. 

t  Psal.  cxxxix.  15. 

^  Exod.  xxviii.  39  ;  xxvi.  36 ;  xxvii.  16.  Compare  £sek.  xvi.  10, 13»  18. 

II  See  Exod.  xxxv.  30—35. 
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The  poet  first  expresses  his  sense  of  the  greatness  and  power 
of  the  Deity  in  plain  and  familiar  language ;  and  then  breaks  out  in 
metaphor : 

Thou  art  invested  with  majesty  and  glory. 

Where  observe  the  word  U/H/  [labash^  to  invest)  is  the  word  al- 
ways used  to  express  the  ceremony  of  putting  on  the  sacerdotal 
ornaments. 

Coyering  thyielf  with  light  at  with  a  gannent. 

The  Light  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  manifest  sf^mbol  of  the  divine 
Presence,  is  figured  under  this  idea* ;  and  this  singular  example  is 
made  use  of  figuratively  to  express  the  universal  and  inefiable  glory 
of  God« 

Stretching  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain : 

rurn^  [yeringnah)  is  the  word  made  use  of,  and  is  the  very  name 
of  those  curtains  with  which  the  Tabernacle  was  covered  at  the  top 
and  round  about.  The  Seventy  seem  to  have  had  this  in  view,  when 
they  render  it  uaeihppia  (as  a  skinf  ;  whence  the  Vulgate  sicut 
pellem  (which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Septuagint) :  and  another 
of  the  old  translators  ^cp/xa,  a  hide  or  skin. 

Laying  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters : 

In  these  words  the  poet  admirably  expresses  the  nature  of  the  air, 
which,  from  various  and  floating  elements,  is  formed  into  one  regu« 
lar  and  uniform  mass,  by  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the  singular  con- 
struction of  the  Tabernacle  :  for  it  consisted  of  many  different  parts, 
which  might  be  easily  separated,  but  which  were  united  by  a  curious 
and  artful  junction  and  adaptation  to  each  other.  He  proceeds  : 

Malcing  the  clouds  his  chariot ; 
Walking  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  : 

He  had  before  exhibited  the  divine  Majesty  under  the  appearance 
which  it  assumed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  that  of  a  bright  and  dazz- 
ling light :  he  now  describes  it  according  to  that  which  it  assumed, 
when  God  accompanied  the  ark  in  the  pillar  of  a  cloud,  which  was 
carried  along  through  the  atmosphere.  That  vehicle  of  divine  Pre- 
sence is,  indeed,  disting^shed  in  the  Sacred  History  by  the  particu- 
lar appellation  of  a  chariot,'}^ 

Making  the  winds  his  messengers, 
And  hto  ministers  a  flaming  fire. 

The  elements  are  described  as  prompt  and  ready  in  executing  the 

commands  of  Jehovah,  as  angels,  messengers,  or  ministers  serving 

at  the  Tabernacle,  the  Hebrew  word  being  exactly  expressive  of  the 

latter  sense. 

Who  founded  the  earth  upon  its  bases: 


•See  £xo^.  xl.  34—38.  Lev.xvi.2.  Numb.  ix.  15,  Id.  1  Kings,  viii  10, 
11.  2  Chron.  tH  1,  2.  A  similar  allusion,  laai.  iv.  5  Ix.  3,  19.  Zeeh.  il.  6 
Rev.  xxi.  23. 

t  Compare  Exod.  xxvi.  7,  &c.  with  the  Septuagint. 

X  1  ChroB  xxviii.  18.    £et  also  £celi».  xHx.  8. 
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**  I  win  not/*  to  the  voice  of  parental  solicitation,  and  in  acme  hap- 
pier moment  repent,  and  obey  the  command  which  they  opposed. 
Human  sagacity  is  frustrated  and  human  penetra|ion  deceived. 
The  first  is  made  last,  and  the  last  becomes  first. 

The  little,  therefore,  that  man  knows  is  confined  to  the  present ; 
and  that  little  is  slowly  acquired.  The  standard  of  our  power  is  not 
reached  at  once.  The  child  advances  by  tardy  degrees  to  the  ma- 
turity of  his  judgment;  and  by  the  aid  of  much  culture  attains 
at  length  **  the  fulness  of  the  stature*'  of  his  mind.  Every  day 
adds  some  stroke  to  the  painting ;  widens  and  swells  the  original 
outline ;  till  years  give  harmony,  consistency,  and  beauty  to  the 
whole  piece.  Our  conceptions  lire  always  rude  at  first ;  and  are 
moulded  into  shape,  or  polished  into  splendour,  by  the  hand  of  time. 
We  find  occasion  often  to  alter  our  original  plan  ;  often  to  deviate 
from  it ;  often  to  abandon  the  first  idea  altogether.  The  most  simple 
device  of  art  required  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The  mdest  hut 
of  our  forefathers  was  not  erected  in  one  day :  and  in  that  rou^h 
outline  are  to  be  traced  the  principles  upon  which  the  palace  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  temple  of  religion,  were  afterwards,  by  the  won- 
derful progression  of  human  powers  towards  perpetual  improvemeAt, 
founded.  Such  is  man  ! — capable  of  almost  boundless  advancement, 
yet  in  his  clearest  conceptions  and  his  wisest  arrangements,  requir- 
ing time  to  touch  and  to  retouch,  to  alter  and  to  deliberate,  to  prose- 
cute and  to  mature  his  designs. 

But  God  is  the  same  perfectly  wise  Being  from  first  to  last 
'^  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts ;  his  understanding  is  infinite.**  His  conceptions  and 
plans  are  complete  from  the  beginning.  Years  can  add  nothing  to 
the  stores  of  his  knowledge.  The  magnitude  and  extent  of  hi« 
schemes  perplex,  distract  and  overwhelm  us.  We  are  unable  to  hold 
the  several  links  of  the  infinite  chain  together ;  and  living  but  an 
hour  we  cannot  comprehend  designs  which  grasp  eternity.  The  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  are  all  before  him,  are  all  alike  to  him. 
His  purpose,  his  providence,  and  his  work  are  all  united.  Thousands 
of  years  may  intervene  between  the  design  and  its  accomplishment, 
but  the  thread  is  unbroken.  A  few  months  delay  in  our  plans  abates 
our  ardour,  and  frequently  makes  us  relinquish  them  altogether.  But 
centuries  revolve,  and  the  purpose  of  Deity  continues  the  same ;  his 
providence  is  silently  and  secretly  fulfilling  his  pleasure;  and  the 
issue  although  delayed  to  the  thousandth  year,  is  infallibly  certain. 
Whenever  ho  has  poured  a  little  ray  of  li^ht  upon  the  future,  and 
directed  the  human  eye  to  follow  it,  and  the  human  tongue  to  declare 
it,  the  event  has  justified  the  prediction  ;  and  the  inference  is  irresis- 
tible, that  while  man  "  knoweth  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ;*' 
God  "  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.** 

Every  thing  that  is  excellent  and  desirable  has  its  counterfeit. 
Revelation  has  sometimes  had  her  claims  denied  ;  and  sometimes  her 
majesty  imitated;  but  unaltered  by  any  mode  of  attack,  and  dis- 
daining  to  shrink  from  inquiry,  she  submits  her  pure  gold  to  the  cru- 
cible of  truth,  secure  that  it  shall  come  brighter  from  that  furnace 
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which  detects  and  consumes  baser  metals.     Some  have  endeavoured 
to  add  to  the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  some  to  take  away  from  it : 
and  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  its  authenticity  is,  that  it  re- 
mains what  it  was  from  the  beginning,   uninjured  by  all  the  hands 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  unimpaired   by  the  assaults  of  all 
those  adversaries  who  have  in  their  turns  been  vanquished  by  time 
and   by  death.     Scripture  Prophecy  has   been  imitated ;    and  the 
friends  of  scepticism  urge  against  it,  what  they  profess  to  deem  a 
counterpart  in  heathen  oracles  ;  and  because  these  were  for  the  most 
part  built  upon  the  chicanery  of  interested  men,  they  have  ungene- 
rously attempted  to  prove,  that  all  predictions  of  futurity  are  founded 
upon  the  same  basis,  rise  from  the  same  source,  and  proceed  from 
cunning  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  ignorance  and  superstition  on  the 
other.     In  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  it  can 
neither  be  unnecessary  nor  unprofitable  to  discriminate  between  things 
which  essentially  difier,  but  which  the  art  or  the  ignorance  of  man 
has  often  blended.     Our  leading  object  at  present,  therefore,  is  this  : 
and  we  shall  blend  with  this  discussion  some  remarks  respecting  the 
distance  between  the  prophecy  and  the  events  predicted  in  most  in- 
stances ;  as  also  the  uses  to  which  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  Prophecy, 
if  it  can  be  established,  may  be  applied.     We  shall  endeavour. 

To  distinguish  Scripture  Prophecy  from  heathen  oracles. 

1 .  Before  this  difierence  is  specified,  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
something  respecting  the  nature  and  the  number  of  the  heathen  ora- 
cles. 

In  respect  to  their  nature,  there  has  been  large  discussion, 
and  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  writers  have  ascribed 
them  to  the  influence  of  demons ;  and  others  altogether  to  the  cun- 
ning and  artifice  of  the  persons  employed  to  deliver  them.  While 
there  was  indisputably  much  of  the  last,  we  confess  that  we  are  also 
inclined  to  admit  something  of  the  former.  We  give  it  only  as  our 
opinion,  upon  which,  as  upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of  every 
other  point  advanced,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  judgment,  after 
having  candidly  weighed  the  evidences  produced,  and  the  reasons  as- 
signed. If  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  be  admitted,  (which  cannot 
now  form  a  subject  of  discussion,)  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
heathen  world  was  peculiarly  under  their  influence.  The  lands  which 
the  light  of  Revelation  had  not  visited,  may  be  considered  as  the  seat 
of  empire  to  the  powers  of  darkness.  There  are  two  reasons  why,  in 
some  striking  cases,  we  imagine  the  answers  delivered  by  the  heathen 
oracles  to  be  prompted  by  demons. 

First,  because  in  some  few  instances,  a  knowledge  beyond  the 
compass  of  human  ability  was  displayed.  There  were  two  memora- 
ble trials  made  of  the  veracity  of  oracles,  and  admitted  by  no  less  an 
historian  thanRollin,*  whose  depth  of  research,  accuracy  of  statement, 
and  fidelity  of  narration,  stand  unrivalled.  Croesus  commanded  his 
ambassador  to  ask  the  oracle,  at  a  stated  time  determined  between 
them,  what  the  monarch  was  doing.     The  oracle  of  Delphos  replied. 


*  Rollin*f»  Anc.  Hbt.  ¥•!.  i.  p.  M,  prefaee. 
VOL.    II.  i   N 
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that  **  he  iras  causing  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  to  be  dressed  in  a  ressel 
of  brass'' — which  was  the  fact.  At  Heliopolis  a  similar  trial  was 
made  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  He  sent  a  letter  sealed  up,  to  which 
he  demanded  an  answer  without  its  being  opened.  The  oracle  com- 
manded a  blank  paper  to  be  folded,  sealed,  and  delivered  to  him  ;  to 
the  no  small  surprise  of  the  emperor,  who  had  written  nothing*  in  the 
letter  which  he  had  sent  to  the  oracle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  in  general  demons  have  a  knowledge  of  futurity :  but  in  some 
instances  it  might  be  permitted  ad  a  punishment  for  the  bhndness  and 
idolatry,  the  pride  and  superstition  of  the  heathen  world*  The  eariy 
Fathers  have  generally  maintained  this  sentiment ;  and  their  opinioo 
ought  to  have  some  weight,  as  they  lived  hear  the  scene  of  action, 
and  on  the  brink  of  the  time  in  question.  Nor  is  a  partial  impulse 
upon  the  minds  of  men  by  evil  spirits  more  extraordinary  or  unrea- 
sonable, than  the  possession  which  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  prevailed 
over  the  bodies  of  men  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  actual  possession  has 
never  in  our  opinion,  been  overthrown. 

Secondly,  heathen  oracles  ceased  at  an  early  stage  of  the  propt^ 
gation  of  Christianity  ;  an  instance,  as  we  conceive,  of  the  ikll  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan.  This  sentiment  has  been  opposed,  and  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  their  cessation  was  gradual,  and  that  they  fell  into 
disrepute  as  the  superior  light  of  Christianity  extended,  but  not  for  a 
considerable  time  afler  its  prevalence  in  the  world.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  emperor  Julian  consulted  them  ;  which  he  could  not  do  ex- 
cept they  had  been  in  existence  long  after  the  preaching  of  Christi- 
anity. But  it  has  been  proved  that  Julian  *'had  recourse  to  magical 
*^  operations,**  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the  consultation  of  oracles, 
and  that  it  was  "  because  oracles  had  already  ceased :  for  he  bc- 
''  wailed  the  loss  of  them,  and  assigned  weak  reasons  for  that  loss, 
*'  which  St.  Cyrill  has  vigorously  refuted ;  adding  thai  he  never 
**  could  have  offered  such,  but  from  an  unwillingness  to  acknotc- 
"  ledge,  that  when  the  world  had  received  the  light  of  Christ, 
**  the  dominion  (f  the  l)evil  was  at  an  end,''*  It  has  been  fur- 
ther added,  as  an  evidence  that  heathen  oracles  continued  after  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  that  the  Christian  emperors  issued  laws 
against  them  ;  but  it  has  also  been  justly  observed,  that  **  the  edicts 
**  of  those  princes  do  not  prove  that  oracles  actually  existed  in  their 
**  times,  any  more  than  that  they  ceased  in  consequence  of  their 
'*  laws;*'  and  that  *'  it  is  certain  that  these  oracles  were,  for  the 
*'  most  part,  extinct  before  the  conversion  of  Constantino.**  The  su- 
perstition and  predilection  of  the  multitude  for  oracles  might  exist 
long  after  the  oracles  themselves ;  for  men  slowly  resign  prejudices 
of  all  sorts,  and  religious  prejudices  especially.  The  laws  of  these 
emperors  were  designed  probably  to  subdue  these  prejudices,  or  at 
least  to  controul  their  injurious  operation.  The  evidences  on  both 
sides  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  and  impartially  balanced ,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  facts  have  been  seen  magnified  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  prejudices  of  respective  vrriters  on  both  sides  of  th 

•fiet  Emj,  Brit.  vol.  xiii.  P.  1.  Art.  Grade, 
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qi^estiou.  TertuUiaD  offers  that  any  Christian,  on  pain  of  death,  shall 
9iigag:e  to  make  these  oracles  confess  them^elTes  demons.*  JiiTen^ 
speaks  of  the  cessation  of  the  Delphian  oracle.f  Liican  hears  the 
ss^mt  testimony.^  Theodoret  speaks  of  the  decline  of  the  same  oracle; 
and  its  reputed  answer  to  the  consultations  of  Julian  is  well  known.§ 
'*  Tell  the  king — the  well  constructed  palace  is  fallen  to  the  ground : 
*'  — Phoebus  has  neither  a  cottage,  nor  the  prophetic  laurel,  nor  the 
*'  speakine  fountain  ; — and  even  the  beautiful  water  is  extinct.** 

But  although  we  ascribe  some  of  these  oracles  to  the  agency  of 
demons,  we  are  willing  to  aUow  that  the  roost  of  them  werfe  the  pro- 
d|uctions  of  art  and  cunning.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Del- 
phian priestess  suffered  herself  to  be  corrupted  by  presents,  and 
framed  her  answers  accordingly.  Demosthenes  publicly  accused 
the  Pythian  oracle  of  being  bribed  to  speak  in  favour  of  Philip  ;  and 
charged  the  Athenians  to  give  no  credit  to  her.|| 

With  regard  to  Number,  they  were  so  multiplied  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  to  recapitulate  a  few  leading  fea- 
tures, which  have  .been  traced  by  various  writers,  of  the  principal 
pf  them.  The  most  considerable  was  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phos,  an  ancient  city  of  Phocis  in  Achaia,  situated  upon  a  declivity 
about  the  middle  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  surrounded  by  preci- 
pices. 

The  oracle  of  Dodona^  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter  :  who  is 
^Iso  deemed  the  father  of  oracles  ;  although  he  yielded  in  the  renown 
^nd  popularity  of  his  predictions. to  the  Delphian  Apollo.  The  mode 
of  answering  inquiries  at  this  seat  of  superstition,  appears  to  have 
been,,  by  hangiiur  certain  instruments  on  the  tops  of  oaks,  which 
when  shaken  by  uie  wind  gave  a  confused  sound,  the  priests  inter- 
preting the  noise  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  Oracles  of  Trophonius  in  Baeotia,  were  also  held  in  high 
estimation.  After  much  ceremony  the  inquirers  entered  the  cave, 
whence  they  returned  melancholy  and  listless,  stupified  possibly  by 


*  Nisi  se  dsemoaes  confetsi  fuerint,  Cbristiano  mentiri  doh  audentet,  ibidem 
illiufl  Christiaoi  procacuMimi  sang^iiaein  fnnditc,  TeriMU.  Jpohget.  p.  24.  ImtH, 
edit.  ie34. 

t  — DelDhis  OTMula  ccawit.  Jwb,  8ai.  VI.  I.  564. 
X  Nod  vUo  sebala  dooo 
MMtracareiit  Di^jore  Dennu  qnaiii  Delphica  «edes 
Qu6d  liluil.  Lme,  Lib.  T. 

oif  trayav  XMnaaVf  diciffptTO  Kai  KoKby  vBntp. 
§  See  Potter*t  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  1.  chap.  ix.  p.  S88. 


n  He  said  that  <«  the  PptkoiUM  MWippised.' 


Respecting  this  place  there  has  been  mich  contro?ef«y«  Some  phce  it  in 
l^^sssal^  and  some  hi  Epirus.  Those  who  adhere  to  Epira%  doubt  whether  it 
was  in  Thesprotia,  or  Chaonia.  Some  contend  that  there  were  two  Dodonas  j  one 
In  Tbeaialy  and  one  in  Eplfiis*  Bollin  calls  It  a  city  of  the  Bf olosdaaa ;  and 
Archbidiop  Potter,  after  iUtisg  these  diffei^nt  «^otts»  asems  Co  agree  with 
him. 
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gome  vapour  which  might  arise  within  it,  and  were  a  considerable 
time  before  they  recovered,  having,  as  they  imagined,  seen  and 
heard  wonderful  things. 

The  whole  amount  of  oracles  in  more  or  less  repute  in  the  hea- 
then world,  is  estimated  at  not  fewer  than  three  hundred.  It  would 
be  a  wanton  waste  of  time  to  enlarge  upoi^  the  different  characters  and 
pretensions  of  these  ;  especially  as  they  are  all  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate to  those  which  we  have  named,  and  selected  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole.     But  it  is  of  more  importance  that  we  should  mark, 

2.  The  Distinctions  subsisting  between  the  best  and  wisest  of 
these  Oracles,  and  Scripture  Prophecy.  They  are  dissimilar  in 
every  leading  point ;  and  their  highest  pretensions,  on  the  testimony  of 
the  history  of  their  times,  can  never  rank  with  the  claims  and  the 
evidences  of  the  sacred  predictions. 

The  first  distinction  which  we  shall  mark  relates  to  the  Manner 
of  their  delivery.  When  the  Priestess  had  passed  through  the 
preparatory  ceremonies,  and  had  inhaled  the  celebrated  vapour 
over  which  her  tripod  was  placed,  her  gestures  and  sensations 
amounted  to  absolute  madness.  A  trembling  shook  her  whole 
frame  ;  her  looks  were  wild  and  distracted  ;  she  foamed  at  the  mouth  ; 
her  hair  became  erect ;  her  shrieks  and  bowlings  filled  the  temple  ; 
and  heathen  historians  add,  that  the  building  itself  shook  to  its  very 
foundations.  During  these  fearful  agitations,  at  certain  intervals, 
unconnected  words  fell  from  her  lips.  These  were  carefuUy  col- 
lected by  the  priests  who  surrounded  her,  and  from  them  the  oracle 
was  framed.  These  distortions  and  this  vehemence,  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  priestess  of  Delphos,  but  seem  universally  to  characterize 
heathen  oracles.  Lycophron  represents  Cassandra  as  infuriate  in 
the  same  measure  as  this  Pythian  priestess  is  described  by  Lucan*. 
Heraclitus  says  that  "  the  declamations  of  the  Sibyl  were  indecorous 
and  ridiculous,"  and  that  they  were  pronounced  from  a  '*  raving 
mouthf.*'  Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks  of  this  violence  as  a  pro- 
verbial notoriety.  J  Virgil  describes,  with  his  wonted  force  and  elo- 
quence, the  vehemence  and  madness  of  the  prophetess§.  It  re- 
quired several  days,  after  she  was  reconducted  to  her  cell,  to 
recover  her  from  her  fatigue,  and  to  restore  her  exhausted  frame 
to  its  wonted  vigour.  Sometimes  her  life  was  the  forfeit  of  her  exer- 
tions; and  this  excessive  raving  was  followed  by  sudden  death. 

To  this  madness  stands  opposed  the  calm  and  dignified  manners 
of  the  prophets,  when  they  foretold  future  events.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  elevated  by  the  majesty  of  their  subject.  They  were 
wrapt  and  inspired  by  the   visions  of  the  Almighty.     They  were 


*  See  also  Lucan,  lib.  v. 

\  'Qc  ficuvofikv<fi  TOfjiari  ytXard  leai  cueaXKuiTri^a  ^Qtyyojikvti. 

\  Sibyllee  crebro  se  dicnnt  ardere,  torreute  vi  magn&  flammamm.  Amm.  Marc. 
lib.  xxi.  in  principio. 

Consult  on  this  subject,  Rollin,  vol.  i.  pref. ;  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  voL 
i.  p.  278. ;     Bp.  Watson's  Tbeolo^.  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

§  Sec  VirgriPs  iEn.  lib.  vi.  v.  46—51. 
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moved  with  pity  or  with  indignation,  when  men  trifled  with  the 
judgments  pronounced.  Sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  the  times,  and 
transported  by. the  force  of  their  commission,  they  rent  their  clothes 
and  their  hair ;  they  stamped  with  their  foot,  and  smote  upon 
their  thigh.  But  they  maintained  the  cahn  possession  of  all  their 
faculties;  and  never  discovered  the  characteristics  of  a  maniac. 
They  were  zealous,  but  not  furious :  and  their  energy  was  distinct 
from  raving.  We  cannot  but  think  that  God  himself  marks  strongly 
the  contrast  between  the  manner  of  delivering  oracles,  and  the  calm 
possession  of  their  reasoning  faculties,  the  majesty,  the  truth  of  his 
prophets.  **  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things,  and  stretcheth 
*'  lorth  the  heavens  alone,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  my- 
**  self.  That  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  liars,  and  maketh  diviners 
**  mad;  that  tumeth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  know- 
ledge foolish :  That  confirmeth  the  word  of  my  servant,  and 
performeth  the  counsel  of  my  messengers."*  In  one  word,  the 
pronouncers  of  oracles  were  always  transported  out  of  themselves ; 
and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  always  preserved  a  noble  tranquillity 
of  deportment. 

The  second  distinction  which  we  shall  point  out  relates  to  the 
Time  of  their  delivery.  The  oracles  were  issued  only  at  stated 
periods.  Their  gods  were  not  always  propitious.  At  first  the 
priestess  of  Delphos  could  be  approached  but  once  a  year :  after- 
wards she  was  accessible  monthly.  All  days  were  not  deemed 
proper;  and  upon  some  no  answer  could  be  obtained.  Alexander 
wished  to  consult  the  oracle  upon  one  of  those  unpropitious  days : 
but  was  absolutely  refused  by  the  priestess.  The  conqueror  of  the 
world  did  not  understand  ceremony ;  and  thought  that  "  nice  customs 
**  should  stoop  to  great  kings.**  He  dragged  the  struggling  priestess, 
and  seated  her  by  force  on  the  tripod,  while  she  exclaimed,  **  My 
**  son,  thou  art  invincible  ;**  and  Alexander  declared  that  she  might 
spare  herself  farther  trouble,  for  that  was  an  oracle  entirely  to  his 
satisfaction. f  We  have  already  seen,  that,  as  force  could  command 
the  time,  gold  could  occasionally  dictate  the  answer ;  and  this  is  a 
consideration  worthy  to  be  remarked  and  remembered ;  and  which 
we  shall  not  pass  by  as  we  pursue  the  distinctions  evidently  subsist- 
ing between  this  corrupted  superstition  and  Scripture  Prophecy. 

Respecting  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  we  find  none  of  this  cau- 
tion. No  seasons  were  improper.  They  were  always  accessible ; 
and  to  the  devout  inquirer  God  was  always  propitious.  There  was 
no  delay  attending  the  answer.  Either  he  disdained  to  notice  the 
application  at  all,  when  it  came  from  such  a  character  as  Saul,  whose 
iniquities  had  separated  him  from  the  divine  favour  :  or  the  direction 
was  vouchsafed  immediately.     Rank  and  wealth  had  no  influence  in 


•  Iia.  xliv.  24—96. 

t  Ob  this  point  cootalt  Plutarch,  Gnec.  quaest.  9.^  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  v. 
b.  1.  note  F.  p.  610.  Dublin  edit.  1745. ;  Potter*t  Antiq.  vol.  1.  chap.  9.  p.  278.  For 
the  anecdote  see  Rollin*8  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  51.  Prefiioe  3  and  £ncy.  Brit.  vol.  xiii. 
Pt.  1.  Art.  Oracle. 
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**  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond 
**  the  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do  less  or  more.**  To  what  sufferings  and 
imprisonments  did  Jeremiah's  predictions  expose  him  !  Samuel,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  administration  as  a  prophet,  and  as  a  judge,  could  say, 
**  Behold,  here  I  am  ;  witness  against  me  before  the  Lord  and  before 
*^  his  anointed ;  whose  ox  have  I  taken  ?  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken  ? 
'*  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  whom  have  I  oppressed  ?  or  of  whose 
hand  have  I  received  any  bribe ^  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ?  and 
I  will  restore  it  to  you.  And  the  people  said,  thou  hast  not  de- 
**  frauded  us,  nor  oppressed  us,  neither  hast  thou  taken  ought  of  any 
**  man's  hand.  And  he  said  unto  them,  the  Lord  is  witness  against 
*^  you,  and  liis  anointed  is  witness  this  day,  that  ye  have  not  found 
**  ought  in  my  hand.  And  they  answered,  he  is  witness*.'*  Which 
of  the  priests  that  conducted  the  heathen  oracles,  could  make  such  an 
appeal  ?  or  produce,  like  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  a  palm  unstained 
by  bribery  ? 

The  Fifth  and  the  grand  distinction  relates  to  Matter.  Rollin 
has,  with  much  justice  and  force,  given  a  description  of  heathen  ora- 
cles. He  says,  "  their  general  characteristics  were  ambiguity^  ob- 
scurity^ and  convertibility ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  '*  answer  would 
agree  with  several  various,  and  sometimes  directly  opposite  events.'* 
The  prediction  was  so  framed  that  whatever  should  be  the  issue,  the 
oracle  might  not  lose  its  credit  and  popularity.  There  are  two  in- 
stances in  point,  which  are  also  generally  known  ;  and  they  shall  suf- 
fice as  an  illustration  of  this  position.  When  Croesus  was  about  to 
invade  the  Medes  and  Persians,  he  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphos  as 
to  the  issue  of  his  expedition.  The  answer  was,  ^*  that  by  passing 
"  the  river  Helys,  and  making  war  upon  the  Persians,  he  would  ruin 
"  a  great  empire."  What  empire  ?  Was  his  own,  or  that  of  the 
Medes,  to  be  ruined  ?  One  of  these  two  opposite  events  was  certain  ; 
and  in  either  case  the  oracle  would  be  right.  Men  are  always  ready 
to  believe  that  which  they  wish,  Croesus  flattered  himself  that  the  ruin 
of  the  Persians  was  intended.  He  made  the  attempt — lost  his  crown 
and  was  on  the  point  of  losing  his  life.  In  like  manner  when  Pyrrhus 
made  war  upon  the  Romans,  he  consulted  the  same  oracle.  With 
matchless  address  the  answer  was  couched  in  a  single  line  in  Latinf , 
which  cannot  be  so  rendered  into  English  as  to  express  the  equivocal 
construction  of  the  original :  but  from  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
it  may  be  read,  either  *'  that  Pyrrhus  should  conquer  the  Romans ;" 
or  "  that  the  Romans  should  conquer  Pyrrhus."  The  issue  is  well 
known :  Pyrrhus  returned,  mortified  and  defeated,  to  his  country, 
after  a  long  and  disastrous  struggle.  TertuUian  appeals  to  these  in- 
stances in  charging  the  heathen  oracles  with  subtle  ambiguity^ ;  and 
such  was  their  general  character. 


•  1  Sam.  xU.  3—5. 

-f  Aio  te,  .£acida,  Romanos,  vincere  poMe  ! 

X  In  oraculU  autem,  quo  ingenio  ambiguitates  temperont  in  eyeDtae,  nciunt  Crcni, 
Miiunt  Pyrrhi.  Tcrtull.  Apologet.  p.  24  Lutet.  edit.  1634.  See  also  Rollm** 
Anc.  Hittt.  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  54. ;    Encyc.  Brit,  vol,  xiii.  Part  I.  Art.  Oracle. 
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The  contrast  to  this  darkness  and  equivocation  will  be  found  in  the 
clearness  and  perspicuity  of  prophecy,  as  we  pursue  the  future  dis- 
cussion of  this  interesting  part  of  divine  revelation.  In  general  the 
prediction  is  so  decisive,  that  the  event  appears  only  a  transcript  of 
the  prophecy.  Langoaga  capable  of  a  double,  or  changeable  con- 
struction, is  never  employed  :  and.  when  obscurity  hovers  over  the 
prophecy,  it  arises  from  one  of  these  three  causes. :  either  it  is  not 
accomplished,  and  has  not  received  the  interpretation  of  provi(|^|3Lce  : 
or  the  history  which  should  elucidate  it  has  perished  with  the  wrecks, 
of  time ;  or  we  are  ignorant  of  the  imagery,  the  customs,  or  the 
language  itself,  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  to  which  it  relates. 
Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Scripture  PitK- 
phecy  and  heathen  oracles,  for  the  sake  of  placing  them  upon  thf^. 
^same  basis,  tracing  them  to  tl^  same  source,  and  condemning  them  to- 
gether, are  acting  unfairly,  dishonourably,  and  dishonestly  by  Reve- 
lation.* 


Sbvu^fotri^ii  Qtonntttim. 


This  celebrated  production  of  Pr.  Shuckford  is  well  knon^ ;  the  whole  of 
whose  title,  in  5th  £(1. 1819,  Baymes,  atonds  thus  :— ^  The  Sacred  and  Profane  His- 
torj  of  the  World  connected,  from  the  Creation  of  the  Wodd  to  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalns,  and  to  the  Declension  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Jndah  and  Israel;  under  the  Reigns  of  Ahaz  aJ9d  P^kah ;  includ- 
ing the  Dissertation  on  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man.*'  But  o^  cnnparing  this  with 
the  extent  of  the  work,  there  appears  a  manifest  discrcpcmcy  between  them— the 
third  Vol.  ending  with  thedeaik  qfJoikua.  In  Vol.  IV.  thftrc  is  no  continuation  of  the 
History,  as  it  is  filled  with  the  ^  Dissertation  ;**  in  the  Introduction  to  which,  da- 
ted  <<  Canterbury,  June  2, 1763,*^  the  author  says,  *MfI  should  live  and  have  health 
to  finish  my  Connection*'  (p.  ^9.).  Now  In  a  Biogpfap^ical  Dictionary,  Dr.  S.  is 
stated  to  have  ^  died  in  1754  :**  and  if  this  be  correct,  f^^^  we  tQ  9onclude  that  he 
did  not  finish  his  work  ?  Is  it  known,  however,  ^Jheth^  ^e  left  any  MSS.  for 
its  completion  ?  But  ought  not  the  Editors  of  his  "  Connection,**  in  justice  to 
the  public,  and  the  memory  of  the  learned  writer,  g^ye  some  explanation  of 
these  matters?  Why  **  James  Creighton,  B.  A.**  lyhq  professes  to  have  <<  revised, 
corrected,  and  greatly  improved**  the  work,  has  completely  overlooked  these 
considerations,  or  entirely  omitted  any  notice  of  them,  appears  unaccountable: 
and  truly  obliged  shall  I  feel  for  satisfactory  information  ^  as  for  this  purpose 
alone  these  lines  are  requested  a  place  in  the  Depatiiory  of  Sacred  Literature, 

CkorUoH.  INVESTIGATOR. 


•  Collyer*s  Lect.  on  Script.  Prophecy,  pp.  1*6.  11—34.  38—63. 
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SSfibUcal  Cranslationia;. 


THE  EXCELLENT  HOUSEWIFE;* 

ALPBABETICALLT    POURTRAYEO, 

In  the  ProTerbs  of  Solomon,  ch.xxxi.  ^er.  10—81. 

Will  the  Editors  allow  a  page  or  two,  for  the  special  serifice  of  their  Female 
readers  ?  for  they  doubtless  have  some  of  them ;  nor  needs  it  be  said,  how  much  an 
increase  of  their  number  would  extend  the  benefits  of  this  excellent  periodical. 
The  number  of  <*  Female  Hebraists"*  is  on  the  increase  in  the  present  age :  this 
is  earnestly  hoped,  as  well  for  the  credit  of*  pious  women,**  as  for  the  public  good 
of  our  Holy  Religion.  May  such  considerations  be  exemplified  more  generally  than 
erer! 

To  do  Justice  to  this  incomparable  description,t  it  must  be  exhibited  in  the 
powerfhl  and  beautiftil  langpuage  in  which  it  was  originally  written ;  in  parallel 
lines,  therefore,  of  Hebrew  and  English,  it  may  appear  after  the  fbllowing  manner : 

The  ^neral  Contents  are,  her  character  and  value,  ver.  10 ;  amfidence  of 
her  hui^andy  11,  12 ;  her  laborioue  Induttry,  13,  14 ;  arrangevMwU  offamUff^ 
1&— 19;  public  generoeityy  20;  fearleet  atientiotu,  21,  22;  hueband  hommniy 
23  ;  commercial  buMineee,  24, 25 ;  prudent  tpeechy  26  ;  ht^i^  children^  27,  28 ; 
juit  OMd  public  eulogy 9  29—31. 

?  WiU*  m  ,Vn  nv^  A  Woman  of  Ability^  who  can  find? 

!  m^D  QJ^JfiD  pnn)  Her  value,  is  certainly  far  above  pearls ! 

;  n7^^  Y>  rD  niD^  The  heart  of  her  husband  confidetb  in  her ; 

.non*  mS  T9V*)  Xnd  provision  she  will  not  suffer  to  fail. 
,;^n  mSi  dito  VinTDj  she  recompenses  him  good  and  not  evil, 

.n»»n  ♦D»  Sa  ah  the  days  of  her  life. 

;a»nrft)  nosr  n«nT  she  enquireth  for  wool  and  flax  ; 

.»Tft3  >y6HD  vyr\1  And  worketh  with  pleasure,  with  her  hands. 
jnmD  rV3H3  nn^H  She  is  like  the  ships  of  a  merchant ; 

.nonS  H*Dn  pn^OO  Bringing  food  from  a  distance. 

'yrhh  TiyD  DpnT  she  even  riseth  while  it  is  yet  uight ; 

nnoS  l\ntt  tnn^  And  givcth  food  to  her  house, 

.n»r">y3S  pni  And  a  task  to  her  maidens.^ 
.^-^-.jjii^  ^«^^^  -IqqI  She  considereth  a  field,  and  taketh  it : 

.D"^3  yW3  n»D3  nfiD  Of  the  fruit  of  her  hands   she   planteth 

a  vineyard. 

;  n»:nD  IWS  miH  ^^^  girdeth  with  streng^tb  her  loiuK  j 

.n»r\y^n7  VOItm  And  maketh  firm  her  arms. 


•  A  very  gratifying  account  of  some  is  given  by   Dr.    Burgess,  in  liis  «  Mo- 
tivet  to  the  study  of  nehrew;'  pp.  90— 94. 


too 

acceptation  "of  thatword.    In  Geu.'xlvii.  6.  S»n  fcAt/J  is  translated,  '*  activity 
in  Exod.  xviii.  21.   25  ;   «  able,"  or  ability  :  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  40.  "  strength  :"  and 
in  1  Kings  i.  42.  "  valiant,"  or  valour.  It  must  here  be  understood  in  a  moral  and 

practical  Bensc.  .....  ...         u  * 

%  These  last  two  lines  formed  but  one  m  the  original  oommunication :  but  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  ofdividiugthem,  as  is  evidently  correct  from  their  parallelism; 
a  "  task"  being  parallel  to"  food," and  "maidens"  to «  house,"  or  household.— Ktf. 
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:  mno  DW  o  noytO 

.mi  S'Sa  T02*  nh 

5  n^«^3D  nnSr  nri^ 

."^6  i3on  .Tfiai 

.ponS  nnSr  nnn 

:  rh  nnvy  onysQ 
-ntnaS  lOinm  rr 

;rmaS  nnm  n^ 

jfnpM  QvS  pnvm 

jndaro  nnn»  mjj 

^wS  Sjr  ton  rmm 

.Sdhh  iiS  wSjjr  or^ 

:Vn  ^py  rfliS  waT 

!  ruSa  hy  nhy  nm 

:»6»n  Sam  ,jnM  iptJf 

iSSrmn  rn  ,JTVr  run*  nri» 

.fwyo  onyra  niW«w 


She  taketh  heed  that  her  merchandise  is 
good : 

Her  lamp  is  not  extinguished  by  night. 
Her  hands  she  pntteth  on  the  spindle,* 
And  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 

Her  hand  she  stretches  forth  to  the  afflicted : 

Yea,  she  sendeth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 
She  fears  not  for  her  household,  because  of  snow  : 
For  all  her  household  she  has  clothed  donble.f 

Coyerings  of  tapestry  does  she  make  for 
herself: 

Silk  and  purple  are  her  clothing. 
Known  in  the  gaten^  is  her  husband ;. 
When  he  sitteth  with  the  elders  of  the  land. 

Fine  linen  she  makes  and  traffics; 

And  a  gfatUe  she  gireth  to  the  trader.^ 
Strong  and  magnttoenl  u  ber  apparel ; 
So  that  she  does  not  faarfor  ilri  after  day. 

Her  month  she  openeiti  in  wisdom ; 

And  a  km  of  goodness  is  upon  ber  tongue. 
She  oreraeeCfa  the  goings  of  her  bousehokl; 
And  th4  bread  cf  sIothfoliMM  she  witt  net  eat. 

Ifer  ebildreb  rise  up  idid  blefls  h^ : 

Her  bufiMttM}  aliNi  ^rairietb  btir. 
Many  daugfiiers  may  have  acted  nobly  : 
But  THOi;  excellest  above  every  one ! 

False  i^  comeliness,  and  vain  is  beadty. 

A  woman  feariiig  Jehotah— let  AttL 
be  praised ! 
Give  to  ber  of  the  first  fruit  of  her  bands : 
And  applauded  shall  her  Works  be  in  the  gates. 

A  CAMBRIAN. 


*  A  spindle  or  turning  pin,  which  regulates  the  position  of  the  thread  from 
the  distaff.  -pD  (^pAeloikJ  must  be  the  distafi',  and  therefore  niV^  f^Uhur)  is  some 
other  part  ofthe  apparatus ;  but  what  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained  without  kno#. 
ing  the  structure  ofthe  ancient  spimilng  iBStnuBeDts^-*-Parkhurst*s  Heb  .Lex.  p,  360. 

t  With  ^  double"  garments,  so  ibe  Vnlg.  obd  others.  «  Scarlet**  is  here 
improper^— Bootbroyd*s  Bib.  Heb.  11.  p.  213. 

{  Among  the  Israelites  the  gate  of  the  city  was  the  fomn  or  place  of  p«bKc 
concourse.  (Prov.  i.  21,  and  viii.  3.)  There  was  the  court  of  judicature  held  for 
trying  All  tMsds,  and  deciding  all  afiairs  (Deut.  xxv.  7;  Ruth  iv.  1,  9; 
Ps.  cxxvii.  b\  Amos  v.  15.)  There  also  .was  the  market,  where  corn  and  provi- 
sion  were  sold.  (2  Kings  vii.  1. 18.)— Taylor*s  concordance. — Nearly  the  same  ob- 
secrations might  be  extended  to  the  other  anient  nations  of  the  east.  Gen.  xxxiv. 
^94;  iobv.45  xxix.  7.  andxzzL  tl|  Bsfh.ii.  19;  iii.  3',andT.9. 13;  Dan. 
ii.  49.— Compare  Hamier*s  observations,  Vol.  II.  p.  524,  an^  otbsn  ;  aad  Shaw*s 
Travels,  p.  253. 

§  Literally  the  <<  Canaanite.**  O!  that  the  modem  Canaan  were  but  the 
<  Merchant**  of  Christianity  ;  filled  with  the  commerce  of  the  word  of  God ! 
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**  Haire  tasted  the  good  word  of  God.** 

The  Editors  are  requested  to  excuse  a  few  desultory  remarks  and  enquiries 
on  this  subject ;  and  to  give  them  publicity  in  an  early  number  of  their  important 
and  extending  Publication. 

Would  it  not  be  rery  desirable  to  hare  a  8€rit§  qf  Biblical  Tracts,  in  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture,  placed  in  the  most  interesting  form,  for  general  circula- 
tion ?  Here  are  ample  materials  for  selection,  in  the  shape  of  History,  or  Anec- 
dote, or  Song,  or  Parable,  &c.  &c.  These  might  be  prefaced  with  a  bare  detail 
of  the  Contents,  together  with  a  reference  to  the  Book,  Chapters,  and  Verses  io 
the  Bible,  without  any  farther  note  or  comment.  The  excellent  plan  of  Rmves' 
Bible,  in  regard  to  Sections  and  Paragraphs,  nught  be  adopted. 

The  Bible  is  confessedly  a  yery  large  book,  and  by  the  operatlire  chnMs 
of  society  is  seldom  read,  still  more  partially  underrtood.  An  interesting  selec- 
tion  of  Scripture  facts  or  instructions,  would  almost  uniformly  be  attracdire: 
while,  at  times  of  leisure,  they  would  also  be  induced  to  seardh  and  see  for  fhem- 
selres,  the  connexions  whence  these  extracts  were  taken.  It  is  surely  no  expres- 
sion of  our  regard,  either  for  Divine  Revelation  itself,  or  for  the  Scriptural  happi- 
ness of  the  poor,  to  occupy  their  limited,  little  time  in  reading  the  mere  works  of 
man,  when  they  might  and  ought  to  have  the  pure  word  of  God. 

A  few  minor  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  present  "  English  Vulgate  ;** 
such  as  omitting  the  italic  additions,  exchanging  the  textual  for  the  marginal  read- 
ings, placing  the  Psalms  in  their  (natural)  metrical  form,  and  the  like ;  but  every 
material  change  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  would  really  be  not  required. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  undertaking,  if  judiciously  and  ably  accom- 
plished, would  be  manifold:  particularly,  in  pioneering  the  distribution  of  the 
whole  Scriptures  by  Bible  Associations — ^in  exhibiting  the  word  of   God  under 

a  novelty  of  aspect,  and  thereby  exciting  a  more  general  attention  to  its  perusal in 

counteracting  the  sad  influence  of  Ballads  and  Infidel  publications — and  in  pro- 
moting, throughout  all  classes,  a  more  scriptural  faith  and  feeling  in  the  concerns  of 
religion. 

But  these  are  mere  suggestions,  respectfully  and  seriously  submitted ;  in  the 
hope  of  being  favoured  with  some  communications,  either  from  the  Editors  or  Con- 
tributors, at  no  distant  period. 

Banks  of  Medlock,  A  BIBUCIST. 

We  cheerfully  insert  the  above  paper,  and  hope  that  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents  will  favour  us  and  the  writer  with  their  ideas  upon  a  subject  which  certainly 
claims  attention.— Ecf. 
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I^— The  Natural  History  op  the  Bible;  or  a  Description  qfaUtkt  QMadrU' 
ped*,  BireUf  Fishei^  ReptiUi,  andlmects,  Treesy  PUmUy  FUmerSy  Gnnuy  and  PrO' 
eioutStonetf  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  CoUected/rom  the  best  authori' 
tiesy  and  alphabetically  arrangedjbp  Thaddeus  Mason  HarriSy  D,  D.  of  Dor* 
Chester  Massachusetts.  Londony  Svo.pp.  462.  T.  Teggy  1834. 10«  6cf.  boards. 

The  Nataral  History  of  the  Bible  is  a  most  important  subject;  but,  notwitli- 
standing^  the  labours  and  researches  of  so  many  learned  men,  it  is  still  a  subject 
of  extreme  difficulty.     Of  the  truth  of  these  positions  our  author  was   ftilly 
aware;   and  hence  he   has  clearly   evinced  its  importance,  and   exhibited  its 
difficulties.  '*  There  are  few  things,*^  he  observes,  **  more  difficult  to  be  determined 
with  any  deg^^e  of  certainty  and  precision,  than  those  which  refer  to  the  natural 
hiRtory  of  the  world  in  the  earlier  a^es  ;  for  we  have  no  ancient  history  of  nature 
which  describes  animals,  plants,  &c.  under  their  original  names.    This  difficulty 
is  always  felt,  and  has  always  been  reg^ted,  in  perusing:  the  Sacred  Scriptures  j 
for  our  ig^norance  of  the '  various  beasts,  birds,  and  plants,  which  are  expressly 
mentioned  or  Incidently  referred  to  there,  prevents  us  from  discovering  the  pro- 
priety  of  many    allusions   to  thehr  nature  and  habits,  and  conceals  fVom   na 
the  beauty  of  many  similes  which  are  founded  on  their  characteristic  qualities.** 
The  utility  of  a  clear  and  correct  explanation  of  these,  he  next  exhibits.    1.  Fhmi 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals^  which  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual;  in 'order  "to  perceive  the  propriety  of  which  it  Is 
necessary  to  determine  what  those  animals  were,  and  to  point  out  those  instincts, 
habits,  and  qualities  on  account  of  which  they  were  either  allowed  or  prshibited.** 
2.  From  the  figurative  lang^uage  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  every  part  of  whfdi 
**  images  are  intrsduoed  ft^  the  works  of  nature,  and  metaphors  drawn  from 
the  manners  and  economy  of  animals,  the  growth  of  trees,  and  the  properties 
of  plants;    and  unless  we  know   precisely  the  animal,  tree,  or  plant  referred 
to,  we  cannot  discern  the  propriety  of  the  allusion,  nor  be  suitably  impressed  with 
the  full  force  of  the  doctrine,  precept,  or  narrative,  which  it   was  intended  to 
illustrate.**      3.  Flrom   the  incidental  references  which   are   made  In  the  Bible 
to    animals,  veg^etables,  &c.   confirming  the  truth    of  the    Scripture  Htstorrj 
**  for  they  shew  that  the  writers  were  in  the  country,  and  conversant  with  the 
scenes  they  describe,  by  indications  of  the  climate,  creatures,  and  productions 
peculiar  to  those  places,  and  which  could  be  familiar  only  to  persons  so' situated.** 
Commensurate  vrith  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  was  the  pidns 
he  took,  to  ensure  as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  allow. 
We  present  the  following  account  of  the  work,  and  the  labours  connected  with  ft.  In 
our  author*s  own  clear  languag^e. 

(( In  1793,  I  published  a  small  volume  with  a  similar  title  to  the  one  now 
printed.  The  approbation  with  which  that  work  has  been  honoured  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  is  highly  flattering.  I  kept  on  my  table  an  InterlcaTed 
copy,  and,  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  transferred  to  it  the  additional  informatlofi 
which  I  collected.  Deslroiis  of  pursuing  the  investigation  still  farther,  I  procured, 
with  considerable  expense,  many  valuable  books  which  I  had  not  before  the 
opportunity  of  consulting.  In  fine,  I  have  re-examined  every  article  with  better 
•  knowledge  and  g^reater  care;  have  transcribed  and  new  modelled  the  whole^ 
and  made  such  amendments  and  additions  throughout,  as  render  this  rather  a  n&m 
warh  than  a  new  edition ;  and  to  its  completion  and  perfection,  the  studies  and 
acqubitions  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  have  contributed.* 


•  «  Tot  in  ea  sunt  emendata,  tot  dispuncta,recocta,  limata,  inunutata,  tanta  in- 
super  acoessio  ubique  facta  est,  ut  pristino,  quantum  erat,  lineamento  plerumque 
disparente,  exeat  omnino  nova.**    Sbldbv,  I^sef.  in  MareCUnu. 
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to  ooDftdcr  it  M  strongly  Indicatiiig  the  peculiarities  of  the  Thebaid  crocodUe.  It 
woold  occupy  too  much  room  to  d^aSI  his  remarks :  some  of  them  will  be  Insffrted 
in  the  coarse  of  the  following  comment;  but  he  states  ikit  as  the  result  of  the  while: 
*  The  chapter  introduces  two  speakers  in  the  shape  of  dialogue,  one  of  whom 
questions  the  other  in  regard  to  such  and  such  circumstances  relating  to  leriathan ; 
Mid  this  continue!  till  the  twelfth  yerse ;  at  which  the  description  of  leviathan  com. 
mences.  The  dialogue  b  professed  to  be  between  the  Alndghty  Jehorah  and  h»  ser- 
wmt  Job.  But  whether  it  is  Jehorah  himself,  or  some  one  representing  him,  is  not 
to  be  inquired  in  this  place.  As  it  is,  the  person  appears  extremdy  well  acquainted 
with  the  crocodile,  as  he  does  also  with  the  other  animals  described  in  the  39th  and 
40th  chaptera.  The  other  person  of  the  dialogue  appears  to  be  one  well  knowing  the 
worship  paid  to  the  crocodile :  and  the  eleven  first  verses  are  an  exposure  of  the. 
folly  of  making  an  animal  of  a  savage  nature,  and  one  whose  head  could  be 
pierced  with  Ishtiooks,  a  God.  Of  these  eleven  verses,  the  six  flrrt  appear  to 
relate  to  the  mode  of  treatment  received  by  the  crocodile  in  the  places  where  he 
was  worshiped ;  the  remaining  five  to  his  treatment  at  Tentyra,  and  wherever  he 
was  considered  as  a  destructive  animal.  At  the  twelfth  verse  the  description  of 
leviathan  commences,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  classed  under  the  difle- 
rent  heads  of  (1.)  ms  Wt  parts;  (2.)  n'HIM  nsi  ffrwi  migki ;  (3.)  \Snip  fn 
hit'  weU-arwued  make.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  third  describe  him  as  truly  ss  a 
naturalist  would  do.  The  second  or  middle  part  magnifies  him  as  a  god.  If  then, 
this  second  part  be  in  honour  of  the  crocodile  as  god,  then  the  person  speaking  it 
must  be  either  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  a  worshipper  of  that  animal,  or  one  well 
acquainted  at  least  with  hiswor&ip;*  or,  perhsps,  the  whole  chapter  may  be 
altogether  an  argument,  founded  on  the  idolatrous  homage  paid  to  thb  orea- 
tnre.* 

<<  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  convinced  by  the  reasonings  and  inferenees  of  Mr. 
Vansittart,  though  I  consider  them  as  entitled  to  much  cmisideration.  Under  the 
article  *  Dragon,*  I  have  adduced  authorities  to  show  that  the  jn  thav  is 
the  Crocodile;  if  so  nS  LEVI,  must  mean  some  characteristic.  In  the  ariclei 
just  referred  to,  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  mean  <  jainiedy*  or  <  lengthened 
out  :*  Parkhurst  sajrs,  <  conpied  ;*  it  may  also  mean  *  tiedy"*  and  *  aeeoeiaied.* 
In  this  latter  sense  it  may  strengthen  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  that  libs 
trained  crocodile  is  meant  as  distinguished  from  the  one  unsubdued.* 

"  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  corrected  version  of  the  description  contained  in  the 
41st  chapter  of  Job,  with  explanations  and  references  to  the  crocodile. 

Behold  leviathan  !  wham  thou  leadesi  about  with  a  hoohyf 
Or  a  rope  which  thoufixest  upon  hi*  snout. % 

**  It  is  no  easy  matter,  says  Mr.  Scott,  to  fix  the  precise  meaning  of  the  seve- 

*  I  have  in  my  possession  an  ancient  medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the  heads  of 
Aug.  Cssar  and   M.   Agrippa  ;  and  on  the  other  a  crocodile  chained  to  a  tree, 
with  the  words  Col.   Nem.   [Colonia   Nemausus]  a  province  of  Gaul,  with  which 
those  princes  were  rewarded  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

t  (iron.)  Septuag.  altig.  "  I  conceive,"  says  Mr.  Vansittart,  «  that  this 
verb  signifies  leading  about,  rather  than  drawing  out ;  and  that  leading  about 
leviathan  is  meant  instead  of  dragging  him  out  of  the  water.  Hence,  perliaps, 
leading  about  one  of  the  tame  crocodiles.  The  word  for  forcibly  drawing  oat 
leviathan  with  a  hook,  Ezek.  xxix.  4,  is  jnSvn  from  the  root  nSy." 

J  "  A  rope."  The  original  word  signifies  a  reed  or  rush,  growing  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Hence  some  imagine  that  it  alludes  to  the  stringing  leviathan 
upon  it,  as  boys  frequently  string  fish  upon  a  rush,  or  a  twig  of  a  tree,  which  they 
pass  through  the  gills.  Schultens  would  render  it  «  a  rope  made  of  reeds;"  as  the 
Egyptians  at  this  day  make  ropes  of  rushes,  and  probably  from  time  immemorial 
did  so.  Pliny  (lib.  xix.  c.  3,)  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  at  first  made  their  ropes 
of  rushes.  The  ancient  Britons  learned  the  same  manufactory  of  the  Romans ; 
and  our  Englbh  sailors  call  old  rope  «  junk,''  from  its  latin  name  f'tfnciu,  a  bull 
rnsh. 
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ral  terms  here  ased :  they  seem,  howe? er,  to  denote  m  general  the  imtrumeiits 
made  use  of,  partly  for  the  takings  him  aliTe  in  the  water,  and  partly  for  go 
Terning^  him  when  broug^ht  to  land.  Herodotus  expressly  asserts,  I.  ii/70,  that 
oue  of  the  modes  by  which  thb  creature  was  occasionally  taken.  In  his  time,  was 
by  means  of  a  hooky  ayKirpov  xpueoQ  which  was  baited  with  n  dog^^s  chioe,  and 
thrown  into  the  midst  oi^  the  river  3  the  crocodile,  having  swallowed  which,  was 
drawn  on  shore  and  dispatched. 

Halt  ikou  pwi  a  ring  in  his  noM, 

Or  pierced  kit  cheek  tkrougk  wiik  a  claepf 

**  This  has  been  usually  supposed  to  refer  to  the  manner  of  muzzling  the  beast, 
ao  as  to  be  able  to  lead  bin  about,  by  a  hook  or  ring  in  the  nostrils,  as  is  threatened 
Pharaoh,  under  the  emblem  of  the  crocodile,  Ezek.  xxix.  4.  But  Mr.  Vansittart 
thioks  the  words  here  used  expressive  of  omaineats  ;*  and  says,  *  tbb  second 
▼erse  may  be  considered  as  expressive  of  leviathan  led  about  not  as  a  sight,  but  in 
his  state  of  divinity;  and  the  KpucoQf  a  gold  ring  or  ornament  worn  at  the  nose ; 
for,  in  the  Eastern  countries,  nasal  rings  are  as  Areqnent  as  any  other  ornament 
whatever.  The  commentators  and  lexicographers,  not  dreaming  of  applying  He- 
rodotus^s  account  of  the  Thebaid  crocodile  to  the  illustration  of  leviathan,  have 
imagined  only  large  rings  for  the  purpose  of  chaining  leviathan.  Herodotus  says, 
the  ears  and  fore  feet  were  the  parts  fVom  which  the  ornaments  were  suspended. 
But  as  the  ears  do  not  appear  capable  of  bearing  earrings,  from  their  laying  ex- 
tremely  flat  upon  the  lower  jaw,  perhaps  they  were  put  upon  other  parts ;  or  the 
bbtorian,  hearing  that  the  sacred  crocodile  was  adorned  with  ornaments,  fixed 
them  naturally  npon  the  ears  and  fore  feet,  as  earrings  and  necklaces  were 
the  most  usual  ornaments  of  the  Greeks.  Very  likely  the  ornaments  were  not 
always  put  upon  the  same  parts,  but  varied  at  different  times  ^  and  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Hebrew  writer,  the  nose  and  the  lips  received  the  ornaments,  whkh,  in  the 
days  of  the  Greek  historian,  were  transferred  to  the  ears  and  fore  feet.  The  exact 
place  of  the  ornaments  is,  however,  of  bo  material  conscqnence ;  it  is  sifficient 
for  our  purpose  to  know,  that  ornaments  were  put  upon  the  sacred  crocodile,  and 
that  he  was  treated  with  great  distinction,  and  in  some  degree  considered  a  do- 
mestic  animal.  The  three  verwn  hMnedlately  followmgapeak  of  hiin  as  such ;  as 
entering  into  a  covenant  of  peace,  betng  retained  in  subjection,  fte. 

Has  ke  made  nujrn^  eupplieaikme  to  thee  / 
Has  he  addressed  thee  with  JIaitering  words  ? 
Hast  thou  (in  rehum)  wuide  a  league  with  iUm, 
And  received  him  into  perpetual  service  ? 

**  The  irony  here  is  very  apparent.  The  sacred  poet  shows  a  wonderful  ad- 
dress in  managing  this  deriding  figure  of  speech  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  le»en 
the  m^leity  of  the  great  Being  into  whose  month  it  is  put. 


*  (mro.)  LXX. i^cXXiM^  armiUa.  This  word  signlfies/lfrnlo,  as  well  Mipi- 
ma :  see  Robertson  ;  and^/IMa  is  an  ornament  of  dress.  Where  m  is  used  for  a 
fish  hook,  or  a  strong  iron  hook,  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  any  one  violently, 
or  restraining  him,  it  is  generally  rendered  by  a  strong  word  suited  to  the  occa- 
aiott,  and  not  a  word  usudlj  adapted  to  ornaments  :  thus  Ezek.  xix.  4,  where 
Israel,  under  the  figure  of  a  yonng  ravaging  lion,  is  caught  in  a  net,  and  carried 
fettered  (bWO)  into  Egypt|  the  LXX  render  it  cv  ciy^,  and  the  Vulgate  ctHenis^ 
not  annilla,  as  above. 

^eXXiov  is  usually  the  rendering  for  n^Of,  hraeetet.  It  occurs  flne^uently  in 
this  sense,  and  answers  to  the  Lathi  airmlUa,  Biel  has  been  anxious  to  prove  that 
it  means  an  iron  ring,  or  hooh^  or  bit ;  because  he  thinks  something  of  restraint  is 
best  adapted  to  the  sense :  but  its  general  acceptation  is  the  hraedef^  KoofU)^  mc 
xuput^^ornamentum  manus.    See  Trommins  and  Bid. 

(apn)  rpvmiffuCi  the  LXX  use  tills  word  for  boring  the  ear  of  a  sUive. 

(Vrn)  xtiKoQt  Vulg.  maxiBa;  the  flcth  that  covers  and  wraps  ov^  the  Jaw. 
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Htut  thorn  played  with  him  as  a  bird  ? 
Wilt  thorn  encage  him  for  thy  maident  ? 
Shall  thy  partners  spread  a  haMquetfor  Attt, 
And  the  trading  strangers  bring  him  portions  f 

^  Job  is  here  asked  how  he  will  dispose  of  his  captive.  Whether  he  will  retain 
him  in  his  family  for  his  own  amasement,  or  the  diyersions  of  his  maidens ;  or 
exhibit  him  as  a  spectacle  to  the  Phoenician  carayans.  But  Mr.  Vansittart  gires 
qnite  another  turn  to  the  verse.  He  thinks  the  word  Dnan  CChabarimJ,  which 
I  have  rendered  "  partners,^*  signnifies  charmers  (incantatorts) ;  hence  rendered  by 
the  Chaldee  Tftrgumy  N*n«an  wise-men  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  priesU 
who  had  the  chi^geof  the  sacred  crocodile,  and  mig^ht  as  well  be  called  charmers 
of  the  crocodile,  as  the  psylli  were  of  serpents:  and  b^jj^^a,  which  is  at  present 
rendered  **  merchants,"  may  be  formed  from  ^y^  prostravit^  huMMem^  rtddsre^ 
and  mean  suppliants^  worshippers.  Hence  he  wuuld  understand  it  of  the  p&iBSTt 
making  a  feast,  and  the  suppLiANTfl  going  up  to  make  offerings. 

Hast  thou  filled  his  shin  with  barbed  irons, 
Or  his  head  with  harpoons  rf 

^  The  impenetrability  of  his  skin  is  here  intimated,  and  is  afterwards  described 
at  large.  The  attempt  to  wound  him  with  missile  weapoas  is  ridiculed.  This  is 
a  circumstance  which  will  agree  to  no  animal  so  well  as  to  the  crocodile.  The 
weapons  mentioned  are  undoubtedly  such  as  fishermen  use  in  striking  large  fish  at 
a  distance. 

Mdhe  ready  thy  hand  against  him. 
Dare  the  contest ;  befirmX. 
Behold!  the  hope  of  him  is  vain; 
It  is  dissipated  even  at  his  appearance, 

^  The  hope  of  mastering  him  is  absurd.  So  ibnnidable  is  his  rery  appearaooe 
that  the  resolution  of  his  opposer  is  weakened,  and  his  courage  daunted. 

None  is  so  resolute  that  he  dare  rouse  AtM.§ 
Who  then  is  able  to  contend  with  me  ? 
What  will  stand  before  me,  yea,  presumptuously  * 
Whatsoever  is  beneath  the  whole  heavens  is  mine, 
I  cannot  be  confounded  at  his  limbs  and  violence^ 
Nor  at  his  power,  or  the  strength  of  hisframe.\\ 

<'  *  However  man  may  be  appalled  at  attacking  the  leviathan,  all  creation  is 
mine  \  his  magnitude  and  structure  can  produce  no  effect  upon  me.  I  cannot  be 
appalled  or  confounded ;  I  cannot  be  struck  dumb.* 

*  Trading  strangers.  D*J3^J9  CCanonimJ  Canaanites.  The  word  is  used  as 
traffickers,  Isai.  xxiii.  8;  Hobea,  xii.  7,  and  Zeph.  i.  11.  The  LXX  render  it 
i^ivuciav  eOvfi  the  Phenecian  people.  **  Si  Philoni  Byblio  credimus,  qui  Sancho- 
niathonem,  veterem  scriptorem  Pboeuicium,  Greece  transtulit,  primus  xva,  id  est, 
Chanaan,  Pboenicis  cognomen  habuit.  Unde  et  Phoeuice  regio  x^a  dicitvr  apad 
Stephanum.'*     Bochart. 

t  Gussett,  and  after  him  Parkhurst  and  Miss  Smith,  render  this,  ^  Wilt  thoa 
put  his  skin  in  a  booth,  and  his  head  in  the  fish  hut  ?"  But  this  rendering  is  re- 
mote, and  inaccordant  with  the  preceding  verse.  Bp.  Stock  thinks  that  Wn  Tzal- 
tzal,  is  the  fisherman^s  tinklety  fromjthe  well  known  custom  of  fishers  to  attach  s 
bell  to  the  end  of  the  harpoon  to  temfy  the  fish  when  struck. 

X  For  the  authority  of  this  rendering  I  refer  to  Good,  and  his  learned  Note, 
p.  481. 

§  This  gives  light  to  the  phrase,  ch.  iii.  8.  "  ready  to  rouse  the  leviathan ;" 
and  intimates  the  hazard  of  such  a  conilict. 

II  J.  M.  Good^s  version  of  the  verses  above  I  have  principally  followed ;  and 
refer  to  his  notes  foi  satisfactory  reasons  for  rendering. 
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**•  Job  is,  in  this  clafue,  taug^bt  to  tremble  at  his  danger  in  baTing  proroked  by 
his  murmurs  and  litigation,  the  displeasure  of  the  A|aker  of  this  terrible  animal. 

'*  The  poet  then  enters  upon  a  part  of  the  description  which  has  not  yet  been 
given,  aud  which  admirably  pairs  with  the  detailed  picture  of  the  war-horae  and 
Behemoth.  Nor  does  he  descend  from  the  dignity  he  had  hitherto  supported,  by 
representing  the  great  Creator  as  displaying  his  own  wonderful  work,  and  calling 
upon  man  to  obsenre  the  several  admirable  particulars  in  its  formation,  that  be 
might  be  impressed  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  power  of  his  Maker. 

Who  will  strip  off  the  covering  of  his  armour  ?* 
Against  the  doubling  of  his  nostrils  who  will  advtmee  ?f 

**  This  verse  is  obscure.  The  first  line,  however,  seems  to  describe  the  terrible 
helmet  which  covers  the  head  and  face  of  the  crocodile.  The  translation  might  be, 
*  Who  can  uncover  hi»  nmiled  face?'  If  in  the  days  of  Job  they  covert  their 
war-horses  in  complete  armour,  the  question  will  refer  to  the  taking  off  the  ar- 
mour ;  and  the  scales  of  leviathan  be  represented  by  such  an  image.  Then  the 
Kecond  line  may  denote  bridling  him,  after  the  armour  is  stript  off,  for  some  other 
service. 

The  doors  of  his  fiue  who  will  tear  open  ! 

The  rows  of  his  teeth  are  terror  : 

The  plates  of  his  scales^  triumph  ! 

His  body  is  lihe  embossed  shields, 

T^ejf  are  joined  so  close  one  upon  another 

The  very  air  cannot  enter  between  them. 

Each  is  inserted  into  its  next ; 

They  are  compact^  and  camnot  be  separated, 

<*  The  mouth  of  the  crocodile  is  very  larg^ ;  and  the  apparatus  of  teeth  per- 
fectly justifies  this  formidable  description.  The  indissoluble  texture,  and  the  large* 
ness  of  the  scales  with  which  he  is  covered,  are  represented  by  the  powerfnl 
images  of  these  verses.^ 


*  Our  common  version  is,  ^  Who  can  discover  the  face  of  his  garment  ?* 
Mr.  Chapellow  follows  this;  and  Vansittart  only  tnbstitutes  ^*  colour**  for  **  fkce,** 
vnaS  signifies  in  general,  a  garment;  but  the  garment  or  clothing  of  a  warrior 
and  a  war-horse  is  a  coat  of  mail.  Such  a  covering  seems  alluded  to,  Isai.  Ixiz. 
17,  and  Ixiii.  1. 

t  «  The  daubling  of  his  nostrils.**  Usually  «  a  double  bridle,**  or  **  the 
fold  or  doubling  of  the  bridle.**  Bochart  observes  from  Pol.  Onom.  that  the  Greeks 
called  those  parts  of  the  lips  which  end  at  the  cheeks,  x^Xivoi,  bridles ;  and  hence 
Parkhurst  has  rendered  the  passage  **  his  gaping  jaws.**  This,  however,  is  a 
very  circuitous  explanation,  and  after  all  not  quite  correct.  |ei  (risnj  means 
equally  <<  the  bridle  or  halter  of  a  horse,**  and*  **  the  bridle  or  halter  party*  i.  e. 
the  sDout  or  nostrils ;  that  around  which  the  cord  is  usually  tied,  or  into  which,  in 
some  animals,  it  is  fixed  by  a  hole  bored  through  it.  Thus  verse  2.  of  the  above 
chapter,  **  Canst  thou  fix  the  chord  to  his  snout  ?**  Hie  very  same  term,  in  the  very 
same  twofold  sense  of  a  bridle  or  a  halter  applied  round  thenofe  of  a  horse,  and 
the  nose  itself  is  still  common  to  the  Arabic.    [J.  M.  Good,  Note,  p.  483.] 

X  Herodotus,  Euterpe  Ixvii.  says,  that  the  crocodile-  has  Stpfta  iumZ^rov 
appriKrov  ijn  rn  viitrHf  **  a  skin  of  scales  npon  the  back  impenetrable  ;**  and 
JElian,  de  Nat.  Anim.  x,  24»  vtira  i%  jrtfvKi  k<u  riiv  ovpav  apjtiiKroQ  XsTrioi  /up 
yap  rt  Kai  6o\nn  irc^parrai,  leai  itg  av  tiTToi  ri^  uTrXivai.  cat  toucamv  ovpOKOtc 
KapnpoiQ  if  Koyxai^.  **  Shut  up  with  a  thick  skin  and  scales,  with  which  he  ap. 
pears  armed  as  with  the  strongest  shells,  be  is  impenetrable  as  to  his  back  and 
tail.**  And  Diodoms  Sicnlus,  p.  41.  sect.  35.  ro  St  atafia^avftaviitt  vwo  rifc  fvat^ 
ci>c  btxvptoTai'  ro  fitv  yap  Ctpfia  avra  vav  ^XtStarov  t^iv  leai  rtj  <rrXi|porin 
ha^pov.  «  His  body  is  protected  by  nature  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
for  his  whole  skin  is  impenetrable  with  scales  of  a  wonderAil  hard  texture.** 
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HU  smBTHnffa  are  the  radkmeecfUght ; 
And  kU  ejfBi  as  ik§  gUmeing  of  ike  dawn,^** 

» 

"  flchvlteas  renMurki)  thmt  amphibkras  animato,  the  longer  tfane  they  hold  their 
breath  under  water,  respire  so  mnch  .the  more  strongly  when  they  begin  to  emerge ; 
and  the  breath  confined  for  a  length  of  time,  effenreaoea  in  sneb  a  manner,  and 
breaks  forth  ao  violently  that  they  appear  to  vomit  forth  flames. 

**  The  eyes  of  the  crocodile*are  small,  bnt  they  are  said  to  be  axtremely  pier- 
cing  out  of  the  water.f  Hence,  the  Egyptians  comparing  the  eye  of  the  crocodile, 
when  he  first  emerged  out  of  the  water,  to  the  son  rising  from  out  of  the  sea,  in 
which  he  was  supposed  to  set,  made  the  hieroglyphic  of  snnriae.  Thus  Horns 
Apol.  saysy  lib.  i.  V  ^>  *  When  the  Egyptians  represent  the  sunrise,  th^  paint 
the  eye  of  the  crocodilo,  because  it  i  first  seen  as  that  animal  riaea  out  of  the 
water.' 

From  out  of  his  mauih  Utuee/Uukee  ; 
Sparks  of  fire  stream  outl 
From  his  nostrils  hurstetk  fume^ 
As  from  the  rush-kindled  oven^ 
His  breath  kindletk  coals  ; 
Raging  fire  spreadeth  at  his  preWMe, 

<<  Here  the  creature  is  described  in  pursuit  of  his  prey  on  the  land.  Hb  mouth 
is  then  open.  His  breath  is  thrown  out  with  prodigfoua  vehemence:  it  appears 
like  smoke ;  and  is  heated  to  that  degree  as  to  seem  a  flaming  fire. 

<<  The  images  which  the  sacred  poet  here  uses  are  in£ed  very  strong  and 
hyperbolical ;  they  are  similar  to  those  ftal.  xviii.8.  *  There  went  a  smoke  out 
of  his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured  :  coals  were  kindled  by  it.* 
Ovid.  Metam.  viii.  does  not  scruple  to  paint  the  enraged  boar  in  figoras  equally 
bold. 

<  Fulmen  ab  ore  venit,  frondesque  adflatibus  ardent.* 

**  Lightning  issueth  from  his  mouth,'and  boughs  are  set  on  fire  by  his  breath« 
Silius  ItalicuB,  I.  vi.  v.  208,  has  a  correspondent  description. 

In  his  neck  dwelleth  might  : 

And  DEBTRUCTioir  exulteth  before  him]] 

*'  Might  and  destruction  are  here  personified.  The  former  is  seated  on  hk 
neck,  as  indicating  his  power,  or  guiding  his  movements  ;  and  the  latter  as  leaping 

*  Tyndal  has  rendered  this  distich  nearly  verbally  : 
•*  Hya  neesynge  is  lyke  a  glistrynge  fyre. 
And  hys  eyes  lyke  the  momynge  shyne." 

t  Herodot.  Euterpe.  Ixviii.  So  Pliny,  1.  ii.  c.  25.  "  Hebetes  oculos  hoc  ani. 
mal  didtur  habere  in  aqua,  extra  acerrimi  visus.** 

J  Bishop  Stock  renders  it  with  a  strange  mingling  of  figures-^ 
*<  Out  of  his  mouth  march  burning  lamps. 
Sparks  of  fire  do  fling  themselves." 

§  Our  common  version  is  <<  as  from  a  seething  pot  or  cauldron,**  which  is 
followed  by  Cliappellow,  Stock,  and  Good.  The  word  *Tn  rendered  *<  seethiug. 
pot,"  is  translated  "  kettle,*'  1  Sam.  ii.  14  j  "  caldron,**  2  Chron.  xxv.  13 ; 
"  basket,**  2  Kings,  x.  7,  andJer.  xxiv.  1,  2;  and  "  pot,**  Psalm,  Ixxxi.  0.  And 
roJH  (agmonj  here  rendered  "  caldron,**  and  in  the  2d  verse  of  the  chapter,  "  a 
hook,**  is  elsewhere  correctly  translated  a  **  rush,**  or,  *•  bullrush.'*  Now,  re- 
collecting that  the  Egyptians  heated  their  baking  places  with  dry  rushes^  as  they 
did  their  kilns  with  stubble :  the  comparison  of  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile  belch- 
ing out  vapour  apparently  ignited,  to  the  smoke  and  fire  issuing  from  an  oven  or 
furnace,  Is  much  more  pertinent  than  to  the  vapour  of  a  boiling  pot. 

II  In  our  version  "  and  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy  before  him.**  The  very  re- 
verse is  the  fhct. 
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aod  dancing  before  him  when  he  pnivoesbit  prey,  to  expreis  the  terr 
which  he  makes. 


prey,  to  expreia  the  terrible  tianghti 
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TheflakeM  of  kit  flesh  are  eompatied  iogether. 
They  areftrmy  tmd  will  in  no  wise  gir^e  mMp. 
Hi*  heart  is  at  hard  ae  a  stone. 
Yea,  as  hard  <u  the  nether  mUl-stonB, 

**  These  ttronr  similes  may  denote  not  only  a  material  bat  also  a  moral  hard- 
ness, his  savage  and  nnrelenting  nature.  JEKan  calls  the  erocodile^  <  a  Yoraeious  de- 
roarer  of  flem,  and  the  most  ]^less  of  animab.* 

Ai  Ait  rising,  the  mightg  are  alarmed/ 

Frighted  at  the  disturbance  which  he  ntahes  in  the  water,* 

The  sword  of  the  assailant  is  sktmred  at  the  onsets 

As  is  the  spear,  the  dart^  w  tkt  harpoon. 

He  regardeth  iron  as  stram. 

Copper  as  rotten  wood. 

The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee^ 

Sling-stones  he  deemetk  trifling  ; 

LikestubbUis  the  hattle-eme  r«jnited,'f 

And  he  laughetk  at  tke  f^verin^  of  the  jmpeUn. 

^  These  expressions  describe,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  strength,  courage,  and 
intrepidity  of  the  crocodile.  Nothing  frightens  him.  If  any  one  attack  him, 
nelthel-  Swords,  darts,  nor  Javelins  avail  against  him.  Travellers  agree  that  the 
■kin  of  the  crocodile  b  proof  against  pointed  weapons. 

HU  bed  U  tke  spHnters  of  flint 

Wkick  tke  broken  rock  seatteretk  on  tke  mmd.l 

**  This  cfattise  is  obscare,  mnd  has  been  vttioasly  rendered.  The  kiea  aecBis  to 
be,  that  he  can  repose  himself  oo  sharp  pointed  rocks  and  stones  with  as  little 
concern  as  npoo  onid. 


•  The  original  of  this  passage  has  been  strangely  understood  by  translators. 
Thus  the  Vulgate,  **  territi  puffabontur,**  their  fears  are  so  great  that  they  exo- 
nerate  themselves ;  and  Junius  and  Tremelllus,  ^  metu  confractiooum,  se  piir- 
gant  ;**  which  is  rendered,  in  sufficiently  delicate  terms  in  our  common  version, 
**  by  reason  of  breakings  they  purify  themselves.*'  l^e  lit^ral  rendering  of 
Unonn*  onaro  (Misebarim  Jithatan),  is,  ^  they  arc  coafbunded  at  the  tu. 
mults.''  But  the  question  is,  Wliat  are  the  tumults  referred  to?  By  regarding, 
the  plural  termination  of  DnattfO  as  a  distinct  word,  D*  "^dtEWy  we  have  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  answer ;  for  the  passage  will  then  run,  *■  the  tumult  of  the 
water,**  or  «  sea.*' 

t <*  Battleaxe,"— onr  version,  "  darts,**  and  Bp.  Stock,  **  chibs."  Mr 
Chappellow  observes,'*  When  words  are  fbund  but  ooce  tn  the  Bible,  asrHYin  ^7*0- 
thack,)  is,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  their  true  meaning ;  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  instruments  or  weapons  which  the  ancients  used  either 
in  war  or  in  any  mechanic  business.  We  can  only  learn  from  thence  what 
they  were  in  general  intended  tor;  but  not  their  particular  form  or  com- 
position. This  observation  will,  I  am  Inclfned  to  think,  hold  good  with 
regard  to  the  chan ITH,  MABSAO,  and  SBlttlAH,  in  the  20th  verse.  To  which 
led  me  add,  that  shirjar,  being  mentioned  the  last  of  the  three,  it  may  suggest 
some  instrument  of  greater  moment  than  the  other  two  :  fbr  if  jar  b  sometimes 
joined  to  a  word  to  enlarge  the  sense,  this  may  possibly  be  the  case  here." 
V.  i.  p.  564. 

I  fip.  8lot!k  renders  thk, 

'*  Underneath  him  are  splinters  of  the  potter. 
Which  the  breaking  rock  scattereth  on  the  mud." 
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He  makrih  the  main  to  boO  ae  a  edUbram  : 
He  enuffetk  up  the  tide  ae  a  perfkme. 
Behind  him  gUttereth  a  paihicaff; 
The  deep  is  embrcidered  with  hoar.* 

**  To  give  a  farther  idea  of  the  force  of  this  creature,  the  poet  describes  the 
effect  of  his  motion  io  the  water.  When  a  large  crocodile  cKres  to  the  bottom,  the 
▼iolent  agitation  of  the  water  may  be  Justly  compared  to  liquor  boiling  in  a  cal- 
dron. When  swimming  upon  the  surface,  he  cuts  the  water  like  a  ship,  and 
makes  it  white  wfth  foam  ^  at  the  same  time  his  tail,  like  a  rudder,  causes  the 
waves  behmd  him  to  fhyth  and  sparkle  like  a  trail  of  light.  These  images  are 
common  among  the  poets.  Thus  Homer,  Odyss.  I.  xii.  ▼.  835,  as  translated  by 
Pope  : 

«  tumultuous  boil  the  wares  ; 


They  toss,  they  foam,  a  wild  confusion  raise. 
Like  waters  bubbling  o*er  the  fiery  blaie.* 


«« 


He  haih  not  his  iike  ^qnm  earth, 
Even  among  thoee  wtade  not  to  be  danmied. 
He  looketh  npon  every  thing  with  haughtineee  ; 
He  is  king  over  ail  fAe  eons  qfthefieree, 

^  Mr.  Good  observes,  that  all  the  interpreters  appear  to  hare  nm  into  an  error 
in  conceiving,  that  <  the  sons  of  pride  or  haughtiness,  in  the  original  ^nv  *^ 
refer  to  wild  beasts,  or  monsters  of  enormous  sise  ^  it  is  far  more  confoumfing  to 
the  haughtiness  and  exultation  of  man,  to  that  undue  confidence  in  bis  ovm  power 
which  it  is  the  very  object  of  this  sublime  address  to  humiliate  to  have  pointed  out 
to  him,  even  among  the  brute  creation,  a  being  whidi  he  dares  not  to  encounter, 
and  which  laughs  at  all  his  pride,  and  pomp,  and  pretensions,  and  compels  him  to 
feel  in  all  these  respects  his  real  littleness  and  inferiority.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  find  a  description  so  admirably  sustained  in  any  language  of  any 
age  or  country.     The  whole  appears  to  be  of  a  piece,  and  equally  excellent.^ 

*'  The  following  is  the  poetical  version  of  Mr.  Scott : 

<  Doubtless,  with  hook  and  cordage,  thou  art  bold 
To  draw  leviathan  from  his  watery  hold  \ 
To  strain  the  uoose  about  his  dreadful  jaw, 
And  tame  his  fierceness  with  domestic  law  ! 
Will  he,  in  humble  parle,  before  thy  feet. 
With  mollifying  words  thy  g^ce  entreat  ? 
And,  if  thy  clemency  his  life  but  spare. 
Eternal  service  to  his  victor  swear  ? 
What  duty  wilt  thou  to  this  slave  assign  ? 
Tied,  like  a  household  bird,  with  silken  twine, 
His  gamesome  mood  thy  weighty  cares  may  ease, 
Or  his  soft  touch  thy  gentle  damsels  please. 
Or  wilt  thou  send  him  into  foreig^n  lands 
Bartered  to  Zidon's  ships,  or  Tema's  bands  ? 

'  Is  open  war  thy  choice  ?  What  fame  is  won. 
If  thou  invade  him  basking  in  the  sun  ? 
Sorely,  thy  javelins  will  transpierce  his  hide, 
And  showers  of  fang*d  harpoons  his  skull  divide. 
Assail  him,  but  remember  well  the  foe, 
Fell  him  at  once,  or  aim  no  second  blow. 

•  The  word  am  signifies  «  to  embroider,  or  work  in  tapestry."  It  furnishes, 
says  Mr.  Good,  "  a  beautiful  and  truly  oriental  image  for  •  the  deep  is  covered 
with  foam."  Bp.  Stock  has  «  the  sea  he  rendereth  like  unto  wort."  .This  la  haihoe 
both  literally  and  figuratively. 


^ 
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Deceiviiig  hope  !  his  look  thy  heart  appal*, 
The  foe  appears,  the  swooning  champion  flUls. 
Not  eren  the  fiercest  chief,  with  war's  whole  power, 
Dares  roose  this  creature  in  his  slumhering  hoar. 
Who  then  shall  face  my  terrors  ?  where  is  he 
Whose  rash  presamption  will  contend  with  me? 
Where  is  the  giver  to  whose  gifts  I  owe. 
Owner  of  all  above  and  all  below  ? 

<  Come  forth,  lbtiathak,  hamessM  for  the  fight. 
Id  all  thy  dread  habiliments  of  might  ? 
Behold  his  limbs,  their  symmetry  surrey. 
For  war  how  well  acyusted  his  array : 
The  temperM  morion,  o^er  bis  visage  brac*d. 
What  hardy  valour  ever  yet  unlac*d  ? 
Who,  near  his  mouth,  with  doable  rein,  will  draw. 
And  liA  the  hug^  portcullis  of  his  jaw  ? 
Behold  be  yawns,  the  hideous  valves  disclose 
Death*s  iron  teeth  embattled  rows  on  rows. 
Proud  o*er  bis  mailed  back  his  scales  are  classed. 
Like  serried  shields,  lockM  each  in  each  so  fhst,^     • 
And  sealed  together,  that  no  breath  of  wind 
Insinuates ;  so  close  the  plates  are  join*d. 
So  so1der*d  that  the  stoutest  force  were  vain 
To  pierce  the  tight-wedged  Joints,  and  burst  the  chain. 
His  sneeze  is  lightning,  from  his  eye  the  ray 
Streams  like  the  pupil  of  emerging  day. 
He  belches  flame,  and  fire  at  every  bla«t 
Loips  sparkling  out :  a  smoke  his  nostrils  cast 
Like  clouds  which  from  a  boiling  caldron  rise. 
Or  marish  mist  beneath  the  morning  skies. 
His  breath  enkindles  coals ;  so  hot  it  steaoa 
That  his  wide  mouth  a  furious  funMoe  aecms. 
Strength  on  his  neck  is  throii#d  ^  wherever  he  turns 
Woe  springs  before  hiai»  and  the  carnage  chums. 
His  flerti  coharca  In  flakes,  with  sinews  barrM, 
Conpact'  as  steel,  indissolubly  hard  : 
His  heart  is  from  the  quarry  hewn,  compressM 
Hard  as  the  nether  millstone  is  his  chest. 
The  valiant  tremble  when  he  lifts  his  head, 
Down  sink  the  mighty,  impotent  with  dread. 
The  sword  at  hand,  the  missile  arms  ftom  far. 
Will  thunder  on  his  skin  an  idle  war : 
The  sword  breaks  Phort,  the  blunted  spears  rebound, 
And  harmless  clank  the  javelins  on  the  ground. 
Iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as  mouldering  wood. 
He  scorns;  nor  flees,  nor  flinches  to  elude 
The  whirring  shaft ;  as  stubble  is  the  stone. 
From  the  strainM  sling  with  forceful  eddies  thrown ; 
As  stubble  b  the  pounding  mace;  hb  hide 
Death*s  every  brandishM  weapon  will  deride. 

*  Sharp,  ragged  pebbles  are  hb  chosen  bed. 
On  pointed  nx^  Ids  slimy  couch  b  spread. 
What  time  he  flounces  in  the  wave  and  mire, 
He  boib  the  water  like  the  rage  of  fire; 
The  boiling  water  to  a  thick  perfume 
Works,  as  he  dashes  the  discoloured  spume, 
The  flood  turns  hoary,  while  hb  way  he  cleaves. 
And  in  hb  rear  a  shining  path  he  leaves. 

*  Dire  reptile,  on  the  dust  without  a  peer, 
FillM  with  a  soul  incapable  of  fear ; 
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AH  beasts  of  lofty  statore  he  disdaiDf^ 

And  fiercest  o^er  the  fierce,  supreme  be  reigns.** 

^  The  word  UnUUhan  is  fouodfai  the  original  of  Job,  ifl.  S;  in  our  renion 
rendered  <  monming.*  Mr.  Good  has  a  long  note,  expUunhig  the  passage  a» 
having  a  reference  to  ancient  sorceries,  and  exeerating  bcantations  :  but  Mr. 
8cott*s  version  and  note  seem  satisfactory. 

Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  daijf 
Of  those  who  ekaU  awake  lewtaihae^. 

**  To  stir  up  or  awake  leviathan  is  represented,  in  ch.  xli.  8-«-10,  to  be  inevi- 
table  destruction  It  was  natural  to  mentioD  such  a  terrible  casualty  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  abhorrence,  and  to  lament  those  who  so  miserably  perished 
with  the  most  bitter  imprecations  on  the  disastrous  day.  Job  here  caUs  for  the 
assistance  of  such  language,  to  execrate  the  &tal  night  of  his  nativity. 

^  Or  it  may  have  a  reference  to  the  execratioo  expressed  by  the  Ombitse  against 
the  Teutyrites.  The  Ombits  were  the  inhabttants  of  Ombos,  a  town  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  not  far  ih>m  the  cataracts  of  the  ancient  Siene,  now 
Assuan.  This  people  were  remarkable  for  the  worship  of  the  crocodile,  and  the 
foolishly  kind  maunec  in  which  they  treated  and  cherished  him.  TTieir  nearly  op- 
posite neighbours,  the  Tentyrites,  were,  on  the  contrary,  connpicuous  for  their 
hatred  and  persecutiou  of  the  same  animal.  The  diflfereut  mode  of  treatment  of  this 
animal  produced  deadly  feuds  and  animosities  between  the  two  people,  which 
Juvenal,  in  his  fifteenth  Satire,  ridicules  most  justly.  He  was  an  eyewitness  of 
the  hostility  described,  residiug  as  a  Roman  officer  at  Sieiie.  If  there  he  any 
allusion  to  this  in  the  passage  before  us,  it  would  mean,  <  let  my  birth  be  held 
in  as  much  abhon*ence,  as  is  that  of  those  who  are  the  rousers  of  ^viatfaan.* 

*  Immortale  odium,  etnunquam  sanabile  vulnus 

Ardet  adhuc  Ombos  et  Tentyra.*  Juv.  Sat.  xv.  v.  36. 

Between  two  neighbouring  towns  a  rattcorons  rage 
Yet  bums  ;  a  hate  no  lentents  can  assuage. 

**  By  leviathan,  Psahn  Ixxiv.  14,  we  may  suppose  Pharaoh  to  be  r^resented, 
as  a  king  of  Egypt  is  called  by  Ezekiel,  xxix.  3.  *  the  great  dragon  (or  crocodile) 
that  licth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers  :*  and  if,  says  Mr.  Merrick,  the  Arabic  lexi- 
cographers quoted  by  Bochart,  Phaleg.  1.  i.  c.  15,  rightly  affirm  that  PharaOy 
in  the  Egyptian  language,  signified  a  crocodile,  there  may  possibly  be  some  such 
allusion  to  his  name  in  these  texts  of  the  Psalmist  and  of  Ezekiel,  as  was  made 
to  the  name  of  Draco,  when  Herodicus,  in  a  sarcasm  recorded  by  Aristotle,  Rhet. 
1.  ji.  c.  23,  said  that  his  laws,  which  were  very  severe,  were  the  laws  otic 
avOpwTTov  aWa  cpaKom-og  ncn  hominis  sed  draconis,  Moses  Chorenensis  men- 
tions  some  ancient  songH,  which  called  the  descendants  of  Astyages  a  race  of 
Dragons,  because  Astyages  in  the  Armenian  language  signified  a  dragonj  1.  i.  c. 
xxix.'*  p.  72. 

Ai^er  having  given  such  a  copious  analysis,  and  exhibited  such  a  lengthy 
specimen  of  the  work,  it  may  be  almost  unnecessarv  to  express  our  conviction 
that  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author^s  talents  and  learning,  and  reflects  great 
honour  on  his  industry  and  research.  But  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  nnore 
popular  than  scientific ;  and  that  our  author  has  aimed  more  to  be  useful  to 
the  diligent  enquirer,  than  to  gratify  the  curious.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  he  prt^- 
fesses  •,  "  as  it  was  originally  undertaken,*'  he  observes,  "  with  a  view  for  general 
information,  and  designed  in  particular  for  the  less  informed  and  the  young, 
all  techinal  terms  have,  as  much  as  possible,  been  avoided,  and  short  and  natural 
descriptions  attempted.**  It  cannot,  however,  be  expected  that  we  can  approve 
of  every  iota  of  the  work,  or  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  errors  or  deficiencies  ; 
but  as  a  whole  it  meets  with  our  hearty  approbation— AmnoMtim  est  ertmre.  One 
or  two  errors  and  omissions,  however,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  point  out,  as  they 
may  be  easily  rectified  and  supplied  in  a  future  editifio.  The  most  remarkable 
deficiency  is,  what  we  deemed  almost  essential   to  a   work  of  this  nftture^^the 
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alMence  of  jiIoIm,  not  a  tingle  print  in  the  whole  volume !— 'Now,  tboagh  the 
supply  of  this  deficiency  would  enhance  the  price  of  the  volume  sooie  few  ahil* 
lii4f*»  we  are  certain  that  every  purchaser  would  consider  himself  a  gainer.  Anotbor 
less  important,  but  no  less  remarkable  deficiency  is  the  omission  of  letters  of  rs. 
ference  at  the  top  of  the  page,  which  is  almost  indispensable  In  an  alphabetical  ar« 
rangement ;  as,  without  it,  if  the  book  be  opened  where  a  subject  does  not  cossmenos^ 
the  reader  must  turn  backward  or  forward  several  pages,  sometimes,  in  order  to 
discover  in  what  letter  he  may  have  chanced  to  alight.  But  a  more  serious  charge  tfaaa 
these  is  the  want  ofspstem  pursued  in  giving  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  and  other 
oriental  words,  in  European  characters.  The  author  evidently  rejects  the  pro* 
nunciation  according  to  theMasoretic  points,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have 
aimed  at,  what  a  valued  friend  and  correspondent  calls,  ^  a  more  philosophicaJ,** 
or,  at  least,  a  more  uniform  system.  Hie  consequence,  however,  has  been,  as  la 
generally  the  case  where  the  points  are  reelected,  that  the  pronunciation  is  gives 
quite  ari^itrarily,  and  so  diverse,  that  a  mere  English  reader  would  frequent^ 
be  quite  unable  to  recognise  the  same  word  in  two  or  three  places  where  it  oocors} 
as  it  is  given  in  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four,  totally  different  ways.  Thus  we 
have  nnsv  written  Sckmir^  p.  1.  SAmtr,  p.  94.  Samirj  p.  57.  and  SAomtr,  p.  370.  | 
if^  written  Otjy  p.  xvii.  JEtx^  p.  284.  and  Otz^  p.  118.  j  nons  written  B^hmmtM^ 
p.  xviii.  Beme^  p.  21.  ^  mp  written  Quera,  p.  xxi.  Kra  and  Korm^  p.  307.  ( 
n^  written  Sair,  p.  xxii.  Skoarf  p.  39.  and  SeiVy  p.  172-  333.;  lUDD^  written 
Ctuwtei^  p.  1S4,  Cftiimetkt  p.  125.  and  CtuMemaih^  p.  328.  416.  i  lysn  written 
Ckajiry  p.  192.  and  Ckainry  p.  221. ;  npa  written  Bekar,  p.  42.  58.^  and  Baer0, 
p.  298. ;  and  a  bust  of  others,  too  numerous  to  be  specified ;  so  that  we  have  thn 
Hebrew  letter  V  written  Sck  (German  fashion),  Si,  and  S.;  ^  written  O,  JS;and 
A  f  fy  written  E^  ke,  tk,  and  ak ;  aud  t  written  tj.  u  tty  aud  ts  !  We  were 
also  going  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  typographical  execution  of  the  worky 
which  it  very  beautiful,  but  not  very  correct,  especially  in  the  Hebrew }  but  wo 
refrain,  too  well  knowing  that  it  is  not  possible  to  niake  all  printers  classical  schelan, 
especially  Oriental  ones :  we  would,  however,  just  point  out  that  V  is  printed 
for  n^  p.  24. ;  Vm  AliH,  for  nvnt  AitauM,  p.  52.;  nSS  for  ^p^  p.  58. }  m 
for  {mr,  p.  58.;  njrn  for  n)rV,p.  172.;  and  fe^fe  for  n\b,p.397;  and  many  othM 
of  minor  importance.  But  these  are  mere  «  dust  in  the  balance;**  and  the  meriln 
of  the  work  would  far  outweigh  a  thousand  times  more  deficiencies  and  errof* 
than  it  possesses.  We  conclude  by  oordtally  recommending  it  to  every  biblical 
student,  and  indeed  to  every  one  who  wishes  for  a  more  accurate  acqnaintanon 
with  the  oracles  of  God.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those  who  have 
no  access  to  larger  and  more  expensive  works ;  and  be  a  nseful  book  of  rderence 
to  thoee  who  already  possess  them. 


II.— Biblical  GLCAiriiiet ;  cr  a  OolUetiom  cfRoMOffti  of  Scripiurt  tkmi  Anet 
been  generattp  considered  to  be  nUeiraneiated  in  the  received  EngMk  Vereion, 
With  propoeed  CorreetianSf  aUo  the  imparttmi  Variams  Beadinffs  in  Mil 
TeetatneniSf  and  oceaeional  Natee  inierepereed ;  with  a  view  to  the  iBuetra- 
tion  ofobeewe  and ambiffwme  texts:  with  eeveral  other  maUere^  ttnding  to 
the  generai  eiucidaiion  of  the  Sacred  WriUngs^  bjf  Thomas  WBtnree^ 
8ro.  pp.  296.  ForA,  Of  boards. 

"  The  author  of  the  preeent  work  can  In^y  say  that  he  has  had  neither 
party  interest  nor  personal  emolument  in  view ;  and  that  his  sole  ol^ect  has 
been  to  collect,  within  one  iaclosare,  ajl  the  dispersed  corrections  of  our  GNamon 
Version,  that  appeared  deserving  of  notice,  or  that  might  assist  in  forming  mate* 
rials  for  a  future  extensive  revision  of  the  English  Bible.**  This  is  certamly 
very  candid,  and  bespeaks  a  conduct  which  ought  to  be  impartially  observed; 
but  it  is  regretted  that  this  pnblioation  is  not  without  some  evident  deviations 
from  it.  Why  should  the  worthy  writer  substitute  '* immersion**  for  baptism; 
vid  propose  reading,  **  Immerse  you  tn  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  Fire!* !  did  his 
sectarian  principles  get  the  better  of  his  philological  ones?  or  must  the  old  adage 
be  appKed  to  him,  **  Nemo  mortaliani  omnihns  horis  sapit**  ? 
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**  A  new  TeraioB  of  fhe  Bible  into  English  bp  Authority,  if  made  under  the 
infloeuce  of  regal   or  episcopal  dictation,  as  the  present  one  confessedly  was, 
would,  without  doubt,  be  tinged  more  or  less  with  the  prejudices  of  a  partjr,  and 
be  made,  at  least  in  some  instances,  to  speak  their  language,  rather  than  that  of 
the  original ;  yet  no  other  than  an  authorised  version  is  ever  likely  to  find  its 
way,  among  the  generality  of  professing  Christians  throughout   Britain  and  its 
dependencies."    But  what *<  Authority"  is  requisite  for  this  purpose;  or   what 
business  has  that  which  is  secular^  to  interfere  in  such  an  undertaking?  Is  not 
the  present  version  **  more  or  less  tinged"  with  the  peculiarities  of  certain  sects 
or  systems  ?  Would  it  not  be  desirable  for  ministers  and  others  to  read  Improved 
versions  (as  Doddridge,  Lowtb,  Campbell  and  Boothroyd)  in  their  families  and 
more  frai^uently  in  public  ?    But  why  cannot  there  be  an  Association  ofBibii- 
eai  Critics^  independent  of  all    <<  regal  or  episcopal    dictation,"  to  favour  the 
present  age  with  an  English  translation,  worthy  of  the   high  state   of  modern 
Itterature,  honourable  to  Britain,  and  satisfactory  to  an  immensely    increasing 
multitude  of  readers ! 

Omitting  any  Aurther  extracts  (Vom  the  **  Preface,"  the  *<  Introductory 
Remarks"  deserve  a  more  lenghtened  notice  than  they  can  here  receive :  it  can  only 
be  observed,  that  Mr.  W.  has  enumerated  not  fewer  than  ii^im  **  particulars,  whereiii 
the  received  translation  is  evidently  fiiulty :"  besides  suggesting  some  other  ju- 
dicious considerations 

Chap.  1.— Of  the  •<  Contents,"  is  styled,  «  CollectUm  of  MisceiUmeoue  Pae^ 
eages  altered  from  the  commofn  English  version;^''  and  occupies  a  hundred  pages. 
Reading  «  Secret,"  for  Mystery,  will  not  be  gfenerally  approved. 

Chap.  2.-— Fartoiu  Readings  of  Nate,  pages  102 — 133.  There  appears  oppo- 
site to  Job  zlii.  17,  the  following,  **  In  the  Saxon  book  of  Job,  written  not  1000 
years  after  Christ,  it  is  said,  *  In  all  his  life  he  lived  248  years,  he  was  the 
flflh  man  after  Abraham  his  foreiather.*    See  Purver*s  Bible,  on  the  place." 

Chap.  3 J — Passages  iUustraiedhg  Notes,  134 — 188.  Numb.  xii.  3.  Now  the 
man  Moses'  gave  forth  more  answers  (from  God)  than  all,  &c.  **  Very  me^,** 
Ufc  no  conneciibn  with- the  context,  and  he  every  where  represents  himself,  as  a 
man  of  great  warmth,  p.  138.  Job  xxxvii.  22.  Gold  cometh  out  of  the  North, 
that  is,  from  Colchis,  which  lay  almost  directly  north  from  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
See  Strabo,  Appiau,  Schultens,  Reland.  p.  145. 

Chap.  A.—Trajections  or  Transpositions,  p.  189—191.  "  1  Tim.  i  13.  14. 
Who  was  formerly  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious,  because  I  did 
it  ignorantly  in  unbelief;  but  I  obtained  mercy,  &c.  See  ver.  16."  page.  190. 

Chap.  h.-^-PcLssages  altered  by  a  new  Punctuation.  "  Luke  xix.  22.  Didst 
thou  know  that  I  was  an  austere  man  ?"  p.  192. 

Chap.  6. — Passages  applied  to  particular  Doctrinal  Purposes,  altered 
from  the  Common  Version,  p.  195 — 198.  "  Heb.  x.  38.  But  if  he  draw  back,  &c. 
This  is  one  of  many  instances  wherein  our  translators  have  servilely  followed 
Beza,  whose  prejudices  in  favour  of  a  particular  syBtem  of  theology  led  him 
boldly  to  infringe  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.  See  Old  Eug.  Bib.  and  Camp- 
beirs  Dissertations."  "  Phil.  i.  5,  6.  For  your  coutributiou  to  the  Go.*pel,  &r. 
llie  good  work  was  that  of  contributing  to  the  furtheriug  of  the  Gospel  by 
pecuniary  aid  and  otherwise.  See  chap.  iv.  verses  10,  14,  15,  16,  18,"  ''  Acts  xii. 
4.  After  the  Passover,  and  not  Easter,  so  chronologically  wrong." 

Chap.  7. — Titles  of  Christ.  8.  Pcusages  ttffected  by  the  Article:  9.  Proper 
Names  transkUed;  and  10.  Cavilled  at  by  Deists,  are  included  in  the  pages 
199—206,  in   which  are  several  texts  undoubtedly  amended  and  illuKtrated. 

Chap.  11. — Ludicrous  Passages  in  the  Common  Version.*^  Ps.  xxxii.  3.  While 
I  am  lost  In  thought,  my  bones  waste,  &c.  Acts  xxi.  15.  After  those  days  we 
packed  up  our  baggage  (probably  their  clothes  and  tools  for  tent  making)  and 
went  up,  &c." 

Chap.  12.— Fowaflre*  deficient  in  Perspicuity;  13.  In  Gramatical  Purity . 
pages  209 — 214. 

Chap.  14. — Want  of  uniformity  o^  renderin^H— affords  also  abundant  scope 
^or  animadversion.  **  An  eminent  author  has  remarked  the  propensity  of  Paul  to 
*  run  off  at  a  word/  or  having  caught  a  favourite  expression,  to  repeat  it  for 
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•ome  time,  before  he  parts  with  it.    In  2.  Cor.  i.  4 — 7.  the  word  *  comfort*  b  re- 
peated no  fewer  than  ten  times/* 

Chap.  15. — Deficient  in  Delicacy ;  and  cliap.  16.  Deficient  in  Propriety  : 
p.  219—226.  17.  Latinienu;  18.  Spriatmt;  and  19.  Hebraiems,  all  in  the  New 
Testament,  present  a  numerous  catalog^ue  of  illustrated   portions  of  Scripture. 

Chap.  W.^Oeneral  Hebraienu ;  21.  ArticUe  not  aectrtainahU  {9m  in  Na- 
tural History  and  Music) :  22.  Improper  Divieion  into  chapters :  23.  Learned 
Termtf  requiring^  explanation:  24.  Order  of  the  ApottoHic  Epietlee  (according 
to  Lardner):  25.  Want  of  Uniformity  in  Proper  Nawtee;  and  26.  Paeeagee 
which  appear  contradictory  ;   pp.  230—245. 

Chap.  27d — Oreeh  SynonymeSf  connected  with  the  New  Teetament.  A  se- 
lection of  these  has  been  g^ven  by  Campbell  in  his  Dissertation,  but  a  com- 
plete list  is  yet  wanting^— similar  to  Oiard'ey  French  Synon.  or  of  the  Latin 
by  HUl  and  Dumeenili^^axA  the  bishop  of  St.  David*s  valuable  labours  in  the 
Hebrew  shew  the  importance  of  more  attention  to  this  branch  of  Scripture 
Philology.  <'  Aitfpov  and  Awpca.  The  former  b  simply  a  gift  or  presents— the  other 
denotes  that  disposition  of  mind  from  which  the  g^ft  arises,  bounty,  liberality^ 
goodness.  Sec  John  vr,  10.  \  Eph.  iv.  7.  \  Heb.  vi.  4.  ncvifCs  nr«i»xoc,  Tlpooairup. 
Ucviyc  is  properly  a  poor  man,  such  a  one  who  gets  bu  liring  by  labonr, 
2  Cor.  ix.  9.  IIrte»xoc  is  one  who  b  poor  in  consequence  of  having  lost  his  goods, 
Luke  x?i.  20.  Upoeairtav  b  one  who  asks  earnestly,  a  beggar,  Mark  x.  46.  AyaOoc, 
KoXoc,  Xpi|7ocv— are  often  used  promiscuously  to  denote  what  b  morally  good. 
But  when  they  are  distingubhed,  coXoc,  includes  also  the  idea  of  honour,  and 
ayado^y  the  idea  of  profit,  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  Mat.  vii.  11.  Xpi|?oc  also  has  a  reference  to 
profit  or  utility,  but  is  used  more  especially  in  the  New  Testament  to  mean 
kind  or  g^racious,  Luke  ri.  35. ;  1  Cor.  xy.  33.** 

Chap.  2S.— Symbolical  Language  of  Sacred  Scripture f  (from  Lancaster's  Symb. 
Diet.)  p.  253—269.  The  terms  Angel — Balance— Cloud — Dogs— Eat— Fire — 
Hunger  and  Thirst— and  Love,  are  giren  and  well  applied  as  specimens. 

Chap.  29. — Table  of  Passage*  from  Old  Testamenty  cited  in  New  Testament 
—specified  exactly  in  the  present  order  of  the  books  of  Scripture :  and  comprises 
pages  260— 268. 

Chap.  30. — List  ofBooksy  the  Contents  of  which  tend  more  or  less  to  illus- 
trate the  Sacred  fVritings-^would  have  been  a  much  more  interesting  and 
useful  chapter,  had  there  been  some  bibliographical  information  connected  with 
the  detail  of  names.  Last  of  all,  there  appears  an  Index  of  Texts  throughout  the 
Volumsy  amounting  to  some  hundreds  in  number :  no  small  proof  surely  of  extensive 
reading  and  industrious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  nor  is  it  a  slight 
intimation  of  what  deep  obligations  impose  on  every  reader  and  possessor  of 
thb  book. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  these  remarks  without  thanking  Mr.  Wemyss,  for 
the  very  valuable  volume  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  world:  and  hope 
ere  long  that  his  *^  Biblical  Gleanings,**  will  <<  reach  a  second  edition,**  when 
"  the  author  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  add  to  hb  present  collection,  having 
still  a  strong  corps  de  reserve,**  and  richly  improve  in  every  respect  hb  highly 
interesting  production. 
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Abraham,  TraTels  of,  114. 

Acts  of  the  Apoatles,  (book  of)  purpose 

for  which  it  waa  written,  415. 
Adultery,  poniahmeiit  of,  bj  the  Jewiah 

Sanhedrim,  289. 
Ahaz,  son-dial  of,  84. 
Almond  tree,  emblem  of  old  i^,  49. 
America,  probably  referred  to  b  jNoah,!  14 . 
Anecdote  of  Francis  of  Aasize,  177. 
Ant,  destraction  occasioned  by,  50.    De- 
scription of,  386. 
Arabic  Gospels  in  Africa,  121 ;  144,  "Sote, 
Article,  the  Greek,  Doctrine  of,  159.   In- 
sertions of,  reducible  to  two  kinds,  159. 
Insertions  in  reference,  160.   Insertions 
in  hypothesis,  161.    Exceptions,  162. 
Anomalies,  163. 
Asia,  notices  of,  117. 
Assyria,  fomided  by  Nimrod,  117.  Names 
of,  118.     Boandaries,  rivers,  and  capi- 
tal, ib. 
Astarte,  worshipped  by  the  Druses,  501 . 
Astrography,  22. 
Astrology,  practice  of,  25. 
Atmosphere,  26. 
Attitade,  ancient,  at  table,  481. 
Baptism,  ordinance  of,  494.  502. 
Bethesda,  pool  of,  296. 
Bethlehem,  account  of,  433. 
Bible,  meditations  on,  428. 
Bible,  old  English  one  possessed  by  Dr. 
A. Clarke,  177.    Bishops'.US.   Valne 
of  in  the  tenth  century,  177. 
Bibles,  number  of,  circalated  by  "  The 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge," 93.     Namber  of  translations  of, 
96.     Circalated  in  Egypt,  ib.     Circa- 
lated by  the  British  and  Foreign  So- 
ciety, 142.    By  the  Porteusian  Society, 
284.     By  the  Jews'  Society,  2S5.     By 
the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  374. 
Bible  Society,  operations  of  the  British 
and  Foreign,  142.  371.     Of  the  Ame- 
rican, 144.      Porteasinn,  284.     Naval 
and  Military,   286.      Hibernian,   373. 
French,    374.     The    Netherlands,  ib. 
Switzerland,  ib.   Germany,  ib.   Prussia, 
376.     Denmark,    S77.     Sweden,   378. 
Russia,   ib.     Turkey,  379.      Calcutta, 
ib.      Bombay,    380.      Colombo,    383. 
Java,ib.  North  and  South  America,  384. 
Bishop,  Christian,  office  of,  497. 
Bishops'  Bible,  178. 
Calvary,   situation   of,  10.  193.     Import 

of  the  name,  195. 
Canute  the  Dane,  Ecclesiastical  laws  is- 
sued by  him,  275. 
China,  reference  toby  Isaiah,  115. 
Christian  Dispensation,  object  of,  185. 
Church,  import  of  the  term,  494.     Mem- 
bers of,  496. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  241. 
Circumcision,  rite  of,  494. 
Clergy,  ignorance  of  the,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 178. 


Clouds,  various  kinds  of.  87. 
Commentaries  on  the   Scriplnres,   to  be 

used  with  caution,  219. 
Const^ations  mentioned  in  Scripture,  IS. 
Convent,  Armenian,  at  Jemsalera,   290. 

At  Bethlehem,  433. 
Cosmogonies,  various,  21. 
Cosmogri^hy,  Soriptore,  21.  111. 
Created  Beings,  Spiritual,    SOS.      Coot- 
pound,  304.     Corporeal,  S05. 
Creation,  period  of,  42. 
Criticisms.    See  Inidex  of  Texts,  &e. 
Crucifixion,  ceremony  of  the,  performed 
by  the  Latin  Churofa  at  Jerasalem,  244. 
By  the  Greek  Church,  247. 
Craden,  his  concordance  defended.  427. 
Darkness  at  the  Crucifixion,  24. 
David,  his  charge  to  Solomon,  53. 
Day,  import  of  the  term,  42. 
Deacon,  office  of,  497. 
Dedication,  haM  of,  493. 
Dew,  importance  of,  in  the  East,  27. 
Diana,  an  idol  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

501. 
Divine  Being,  the,  Names  or  appellations, 
297.      Attributes,  299.      Personality, 
300.    Works  of,  302. 
Dogs,  considered  as  emblems  of  the  Deity, 

158.     NoU  2. 
Dreams,  prophetic,  463. 
Earth,  general  divisions  of,  115.     Divine 
constitution  of,   116.     Artificial  divi- 
sions of,  ib. 
Eden,  its  situation  not  yet  ascertained,  114. 
Edgar,  Ecclesiastical  laws  ascribed  to,177. 
Egypt,  notices  of,  120. 
Encyclopaedia,    Scripture,  21.  111.   214. 

297.  488. 
Epistles,    (Apostolic)    the   purposes   for 

which  they  were  written,  449. 
Essenes,  a  Jewish  sect,  498. 
Ethiopia,  notices  of,  120. 
Ezekiel's  Temple,  441.     Note  5. 
Fasting,  ceremony  of,  494. 
Festivals,  religious,  493. 
Field  of  Blood,  292. 

Figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures,  364. 
Fossils,  animal,  40. 

Future  State,  known  to  the  Israelites,  179. 
Gardens,  Eastern,  485. 
Geddes,  (Dr.)  his  account  of  the  Latin 

Vulgate,  265. 
Geography,  definition  of.  111.  Import- 
ance of,  ib.  Superiority  of  Scripture, 
ib.  Terms  used  in,  112.  Knowledge 
of,  possessed  by  the  Sacred  Writers, 
114  Historical  review  of,  ib. 
Geographv,  Sacred,  8.  62.  97:111.  193. 

241.  290.  389.  433. 
Geology,  uncertainty  of  the  science,  48. 
GleaningR,  Biblical,  177.  275. 
Gospels,  Arabic,   in  Africa,     121  ;    and 
Note,   144.      Chaldee,  287.     Enqidry 
into  the  oiipn  of  the  three  first»  S45. 
Purposes  for  which  they  were 
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411*    TIm  e?eiiti  nti^ated  in  them  not 
obroBologicaUy  diipoted,  ib. 

Greece,  noticei  of,  121. 

Groves,  eoiuecnted  to  worship,  491. 

Hailfltones,  extraordiDarj,  28. 

Harmoniex  of  the  GofpeU,  two  olassei  of, 
412.  Diffioalties  in  the  way  of  arrang- 
ing them,  413. 

Heaven,  Scripture  use  of  the  term,  22. 

Heavenly  Bodies,  worship  of,  24. 

Hero  Worship,  origin  of,  136. 

Hindoostan,  referred  to  in  Esther,  115. 

Holy  Sepolchre,  scite  of,  193.  Chnroh 
of,  241  ;  destroyed  by  fire,  248. 

Hooses,  Eastern,  337. 

Jasher,  book  of,  opinions  respectbg,  131. 

Ibex,  description  of,  1. 

Idolatry,  Scriptural  allnsions  to,  500. 

Jehoshaphat,  valley  of,  293. 

Jeremiah,  Lamentations  of,  438. 

Jeratalem,  topography  of,  8.  Gradaal 
extension  of,  9.  Fortifications  of,  1 1. 
Buildings  in,  52. 97. 193. 241. 290.389. 

Jews,  their  veneration  for  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  59.  Instruction  of,  in  Ger- 
many, 143.  Their  great  care  in  pre- 
serving the  accuracy  of  Scripture,,  275. 

Illustrations.  See  Index  of  Texts  and 
Words. 

Imagery,  poetic,  use  of  by  the  Sacred 
Writers,  392.  453. 505. 

Infidels,  their  unfair  attacks  on  Christian- 
ity, 463. 

Inundations,  destruction  occasioned  by,  49. 

Inquisition,  the,  founded,  276. 

Job,  his  views  of  a  future  state,  318. 

Job,  (book  of)  scene  of  the  poem,  183. 
Author,  184.     Object  of,  185. 

Joshua,  a  type  of  Christ,  131. 

Joshua,  (book  of)  Author,  ;129.  Authen- 
ticity of,  130.  Chronology  of,  ib.  Im- 
portance of,  131.  Scope,  ib.  Derange- 
ment of,  132.     Analysis  of,  ib. 

Israel,  remains  of  the  ten  tribes  of,  287. 
380.  429. 

Israelites,  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state,  179. 

Jubilee,  feast  of,  493. 

Judges,  (book  of)  Author,  175.  Date 
and  scope,  ib.  Authenticity  of,  176. 
Analysis  of,  ib. 

Jupiter,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  501. 

Kings,  sepulchres  of  the,  458.     Note, 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  438. 

Language,  figurative,  of  the  Scriptures,  364. 

Letters,  Mr.  Selden  and  Archbishop 
Usher  relative  to  Walton's  I'olyglott, 
330.  Bishop  Walton's  to  Mr.  Clarke, 
331. 

Leviathan,  the,  dissertation  on,  527. 

Levitical  dispensation,  object  of,  179. 

Library,  Collegiate,  of  Manchester,  284. 

Haps,  ooDstmction  of,  probably  known  in 
&9  time  of  Joshua,  112. 115. 

MediUtioss  on  the  Bible,  428. 


Mesopotamia,  import  of  the  name,  118. 

Meteordogy,  science  of,  25. 

Moon,  new,  fratival  of,  493. 

Moses,  superiority  of  his  inspiration,  465 . 

Mosque  of  Solomon,  97. 

Mount  of  Olives,  10. 

Musical  Instnuients  used  by  the  prc^hets, 

468. 
Mussulmans,  orthodox  sect!  of,  109. 
Napbtali,  145. 

Notices  of  Books.    See  Bibliographi- 
cal Index. 
Olives,  mount  of,  10. 
Oracles,  heathen,  various  kinds  of,  515. 
Nature  of,  513.     Manner  of  their  deli- 
very, 516. 
Paioe  (T.),  his  attack  on  Scripture  Pro- 
phecy, noticed,  467. 
Palestine,  seasons  in,  29.   Success  of  Mis- 
sionary labours  in,  94.     Appellations, 
119.  Extent,  boundaries,  climate, &c.ib. 
Parallelism,  of  the  New  Testament,  30. 
60.  122.  165.  417.     Divisions  of,  31. 
Gradational,  ib.     Antithetic,  69.    Cob- 
slmctive,  122.    Introverted,  165.    Im- 
portance of,    in  the    interpretation  of 
Scripture,  230. 
Passover,  Jewish,  493. 
Patriarchal  Dispensation,  object  of,  134. 
Pentateuch,  MS.  copy  of,  in  the  Colle- 
giate Library  at  Manchester,  284. 
Pharisees,  character  of,  498. 
Philology,  importance  of,  218. 
Poetic  Imagery  used  by  the  Hebrew  wri- 
ters, 392.453.505. 
Poetry. 
The  First  Day,  76.  The  Second  Day,  90. 
The  Vision  of  EIipfaa£,  110.    Para- 
phrase of  Job  xxviii.  12. 133.  Eccles. 
xii.7.139.  Psal.  cxiv.141.  Jerusalem 
destroyed  by  Titus,  164.     Hymn  on 
1st  chap,  of  Genesis,  174.     Diffusion 
of    Biblical  knowledge,    191.     The 
Vision,  229.    Sonnet  to  the  Deity, 
248.     The  death  of  Absialom,  249. 
Paraphrase  of  Eccles.  I.  9.  262.  The 
Soul,  263.    Paraphrase  of  Psal.  xiv. 
1.  267.    The  Exodus,  277.    Jeru- 
salem,  306.     The  Third  Day,  313. 
Hymn  on  tiie  Lord's  Prayer,  333. 
Proverbs  iii.  13 — 18.   paraphrased, 
363.     The  Overthrow  of  Tyre,  368. 
Last  Judgment,    410.     The   Bible, 
452.     The  Crucifixion,  472.     The 
Curse  of  Babylon,  474.     Hjrmn  on 
Eph.  V.  I.  510.    Job  xli.  versified, 
534. 
Poetry,  Hebrew,  30.  69.  122.  165.  230. 
364.392.453.505.  See  Parallelism. 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  296. 
Pools  of  Solomon,  486. 
Porteusian  Bible  Society,  anniversary  ^f, 

284. 
Prayer,  an  act  of  Divine  worship,  480^. 
Praise,  a  part  of  Divine  worship,  489. 
Preaching,  a  Dtrfoe  institaiimi,  400. 
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Priests,  Jewish  md  Cbristisn,  496. 

Prophecy,  mode  end  purposes  of,  450. 
Iraportance  of,  as  a  branch  of  eridence 
for  the  tmth  of  Reyelation,  461.  De- 
finition of,  463.  Methods  of  commu- 
nicatlng,  ib.  Distinguished  from  the 
heathen  oracles,  611. 

Prophets,  inspiration  and  offices  of,  497. 

Prophetical  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
purposes  of,  460. 

QooUtions  in  the  New,  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 155.  Purposes  of,  ib.  Man- 
ner of  making,  156.  220.  Generally 
made  from  the  Septuagint  version,  167. 
Accommodated  to  various  circumstan- 
ces, 221. 

Rain,  28.     Desolation  by,  49. 

Rainbow,  27. 

Reservoir  of  Java,  487. 

Rimmon,  a  Syrian  idol,  501. 

Rock- Goat,  description  of,  1. 

Rome,  notices  of,  121. 

Rooms,  used  as  places  of  worship,  492. 

Rath,  (book  of)  Chronology,  279.  Author 
and  scope,  ib. 

Saba,  reservoir  of,  487. 

Sabbath,  Jewish  and  Christian,  493. 

Sabianism,  origin  of,  136. 

Sacrifices,  origin  and  design  of,  490. 

Saddncees,  opinions  of,  498. 

Salt,  i4>plied  to  the  bodies  of  new- bom 
infants,  50. 

Samuel,  (the  books  of)  Title  and  author, 
322.  Scope  of  the  first  book,  323. 
Analysis  of,  324.  Scope  of  the  second 
book,  325.  Aathenticity,  ib.  Import- 
ance of  these  books  in  illustrating  the 
Psalms,  ib. ;  and  NoUy  2.  Analysis  of 
the  second  book,  326. 

Schism,  import  of  the  term,  499. 

Scriptores,  Chinese  version  of,  90.  383. 
Translations  of,  142.  Superiority  of, 
over  all  other  writings,  216.  Inspira- 
tion of,  217.  Sufficiency  of,  ib.  Gra- 
dual developement  of  doctrines  in,  218. 
Value  of,  428. 

Scripture  Manual,  15.62.149.204.251.436. 

Scripture  Tracts,  suggestion  for,  624. 

Seasons  in  Palestine,  29. 

Sects,  Jewish,  498.     Christian,  499. 

Sepulchres  of  the  Kings,  description  of, 
388.468.  Note, 

Serampore,  College  of,  144. 

Shuckford's  Connection,  noticed,  515. 

Simoom,  destructive  effects  of,  29. 

Singing,  a  part  of  Divine  worship,  489. 

Snow,  formation  of,  28. 

Solomon,  temple  of,  54-  Mosque  of,  97. 
Pools  of,  486. 

Spain,  notice  of,  121. 

Stones,  connected  with  worship,  491. 

Supper,  Lord's,  494. 

Sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  24. 
Synagogue,  Jewish,  492. 
Tabernacle,  Jevrish,  492. 
Table,  ancient  attitude  at,  481. 


Taylor,  (editor  of  Calmet)  deoease  of,  Of. 

Temple,  Solomoa's,  54.  401U  Dettrojed 
by  Nebuchadnexxar,.  ib.  Rebuilt  by 
Zerubbabel,  56 .  Polluted  by  Antioefaiis 
Epiphanes,  ib.  Repaired  by  Hood 
the  Great,  ib.  General  description  of, 
66.  Destroyed  by  the  Romans,  69. 
An  object  of  peccdiar  reg^ard  with  the 
Jews,  ib.  Its  scite  now  occupied  by  a 
Mahomedan  Mosque,  61.  Ezekid's, 
441.     Xof«,  6. 

Ten  Tribes,  the  remains  of,  in  India,  287. 
880. 429. 

Testament,  New,  style  of,  31.  Purposes 
for  which  it  was  written,  411. 449.  Ge- 
neral division  of  the  books  of,  ib.  Events 
narrated  in  it  not  chronologioaily  dis- 
posed, ib.  Oriental  words  occurring 
in,  444.  Purposes  of  the  prophetical 
parts  of,  450. 

Testament,  Turkish,  controversy  respect 
ing  that  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  371. 

Theology,  importance  of,  214.  Import  of 
the  term,  ib.  Exposition  of  terms  used 
in,  ib.     Primary  object  of,  297. 

Thunder,  28. 

Tracts,  Scripture,  524. 

Translations,  Metrical  : 

Isaiah  xl.  88.  Paul's  defence  before 
the  Athenian  judicature,  2G8.  Lord's 
Prayer,  276.  Triumphant  song  of 
Deborah  and  Barak,  360.  The  Ex- 
cellent Housewife,  522. 

Unicom,  animal  answering  the  description 
of,  46. 

Urim  and  Tbnmmim,  use  of,  4GG. 

Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  293. 

V^ersions  of  the  Scriptures,  Amharic, 
142.  Maltese,  ib.  Turkish,  371.374. 
Welsh,  373.  Irish,  ib.  Russian,  378. 
Albanian,  379.  Goojurattee,  380. 
Cingalese,  383.  Javanese,  ibid.  Ota- 
heitian,  384. 

Visions,  prophetic,  464. 

Vulgate,  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
Dr.  Geddes's  account  of,  265. 

Walton,  (Bishop)  difficulties  encountered 
by  him  in  the  publication  of  his  Polyglott 
Bible,  328.  His  petition  to  ihe  coun< 
cil  of  state,  329.— To  Oliver  Cromwell, 
330.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Clarke,  331. 
Articles  and  charges  proved  against,332. 

Water,  importance  of,  in  the  East,  485. 

Water  of  Jealoasy,  385. 

Winds,  various  kinds,  26. 

Witnesses,  the  Three  Heavenly,  226.  314. 

Wolf,  (Jewish  Missionary)  character  of, 
96. 

Words,  Oriental,  occorring  in  the  New 
Testament,  444. 

World,  Scripture  use  of  the  term,  21. 
duration  of,  22. 

Worship,  given  to  heavenly  bodies,  24, 
Divine,  488.  Places  consecrated  to, 
491. 
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